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"AFTER  GRADUATION."  PART  II 
OVERBROOK  ILLUSTRATED 
ENGLISH   &  AMERICAN  CONVENTIONS 

The  purpose  of  our  convention,  which  represents  every 

movement  to  better  the  condition  of  the  blind,  is  to  secure 

cooperation  between  the  institutions  and  societies  which 

are  concerned  in  our  problem. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

222  BOYLSTON  STREET  62    PARK  SQUARE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


LADIES'   ROOMS  now  doubled  in  size. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  and  coupon    rooms  on 
entrance  floor. 

STORAGE  VAULTS  for  silver  and  other  valuables. 

BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL   AND    SURPLUS $f,000,000 


Old   Feathers   Made   New 

BY  IVILLOTVING    OR  ADDING 
NEW  TOPS 

Oldest  and  best  known  firm  in 
America,  Dyeing,  Cleansing,  and 
Curling  Ostrich  Feathers  exclu- 
sively. 

Our  work  in  Dyeing,  Cleansing,  and  Curling  Ostrich 
Feathers  has  for  years  been  considered  the  Standard, 
and  the  cost  as  reasonable  as  any. 

H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather  Co. 

53-59   TEMPLE    PLACE  BOSTON,    MASS. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


3Be  JHeritte  ^cijooi 

Founded  in  /ooo 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who 
want  an  education. 

The  school  prepares  boys  for  the  New 
England  colleges  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Experienced  teachers  only  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  school  aims  to  develop  men. 
Success  in  life  depends  upon  the 
power  of  application.  The  training 
in  this  school  develops  that  power. 


Camp  Algonquin 

ASQUAM  LAKE 

N.  H. 

A  Select  Camp  for  Manly  Boys 


Twenty-sixth  Season  opens 
June  24,  191 1. 

Personal  supervision. 

Outdoor  life. 

Tutoring  if  desired. 


815  BOYLSTON  STREET 


For  circulars  address 
EDWIN  DE  MERITTE 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Fire  Alarm  Systems, 

Signal  Bells, 

Telephones,  and 

Annunciators 

We  make  a  specialty  of  signaling 
and  telephone  systems  for  schools, 
hospitals,  factories,  etc. 

Nearly  700  Holtzer- Cabot  Fire 
Alarm  Bells  are  installed  in  Boston 
school  buildings.  Our  Yard  Gongs 
and  Telephones  are  also  specified  in 
Boston  and  other  cities.    . 

We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  bul- 
letins, prices,  and  specifications  for  this  apparatus  to  Architects,  Boards  of 
Education,  or  others  interested.     Send  for  Bulletin  15B1. 

The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co. 


Electro-Mechanical  Fire  Alarm  Bell 


WESTERN   BRANCH:    CHICAGO,   ILL. 


BOSTON,   MASS. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


"Choisa"  Ceylon  Tea 


Pure     Rich     Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
60  Cents 


1-2  lb.  Canisters 
35  Cents 


Packed  in  Parchment-lined 
One  pound  and  half-pound  Canisters 


We  invite  comparison  with  other   Teas  of  similar  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE    CO. 


Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets  }  ROSTON 
Copley  Square J  1JV/|J  *  V/ll 


£±dr!BR00KLINE 


SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  ESTATE 

Every  investment  made,  or  other  important  action  taken, 
represents  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  group  of  men 
expert  in  trust  management,  and  their  services  cost  an 
estate  no  more  than  it  would  pay  an  individual. 
All  our  securities  are  officially  inspected  three  times 
a  year.  We  give  bonds  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  personal  property  of  an  estate  we  administer  •  and 
these  bonds  are  backed  by  a  guarantee  of  $4,500,000. 
An  individual  acting  as  executor  or  trustee  rarely  is 
required  to  give  security. 

Booklet  with  detailed  information  sent  on  request 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

J00    FRANKLIN    STREET,    BOSTON 


In  active  business 
since  1875 


Over  $15,000,000  in  care  of  our 
trust  department 


A  D  VER  TISE  ME  NTS 


Emerson  and  Norris  Co. 

163  North  Beacon  Street 
Brighton,  Boston 

CONCRETE     STONE 

FOR  EXTERIORS  AND    INTERIORS  OF  BUILDINGS 


All  stone  used  on  exteriors  of  new  buildings  fof  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  manufactured  by  us 


Just  Received 

Mani)  New  Patterns  in  Floor  Coverings 

\    COLLECTION  of  beautiful  rugs  and  carpets  that  will  prove  of  greatest 
interest    to    intending    purchasers.     Among    the    recent    additions    to    our 
already  incomparable  showing  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  especially  hand- 
some Wilton,  Axminster,  Brussels,  and   Mission   Bungalow  Rugs.     By  far  the 
most  representative  and  largest  floor-covering  stock  in  New  England. 


Values 


In  Oriental  Rugs 

In  Domestic  Rugs 

In  Carpets 

In  Linoleums  and  Mattings 

any  other  firm  in  our  midst. 


not    to    be    duplicated  by 


The  seven  new  buildings  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  under  construction 
at    Watertown    will   be   completely  fur- 
nished with  Linoleum  from  the 


R.  H.  White  Co. 


A  D  VER  TISEMEIVTS 


STATE  STREET 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

EXCHANGE    BUILDING 

53    STATE    STREET,  BOSTON 

MODERN  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR  PROOF  VAULTS 

ELECTRIC    PROTECTION 

STORAGE    FOR    SILVER    AND    OTHER    VALUABLES 

LARGE    COUPON    ROOMS 


COBB,   BATES    &    YERXA 
COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grocers 

55    SUMMER    STREET,    CORNER    CHAUNCY 

(ONE   BLOCK   FROM   WASHINGTON   STREET) 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


When  ordering  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  Buttermilk 
be  sure  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 


HOOD'S 


ACKNOWLEDGED    THE    BEST 


'  a  AD  E      MARK 


CREAM   AND   ALL   DAIRY    PRODUCTS 

General  Offices  and  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 
494  Rutherford  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Phone    Charlestown   600 

THE  LARGEST  INDEPENDENT  DAIRY  COMPANY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Established  /yg8 


Incorporated  i8Q4 


Kic^arD  TBrtQfijs  Co* 


GLASS   AND   CHINA 
MERCHANTS 


116    BOYLSTON    STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

U.S.A. 


"  An  introduction  leads  to 
everlasting  friendship  " 


^•Premiere 

CHOCOLATES 

On  Sale  Where  QUALITY 
is  Appreciated 

H.  D.  FOSS&CO.,  BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


The  Boston  Herald 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


The   Newspaper   of  Home   Quality 


Capital,  $2,000,000.00 


Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $2,700,000.00 


THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF   BOSTON 

SEARS    BUILDING  -  -  Cor.  Washington  and  Court  Streets 

Original  Charter,  1832 
Organized  as  a  National  Bank,  1864 


OFFICERS 


Thomas  P.  Beal,  President 
Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Vice-President 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.,  Vice-President 


T.  Harlan  Breed,  Cashier 

John  H.  Symonds,  Assistant  Cashier 

Frank  H.  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier 


A  OVER  TISEME  NTS 


FREDERIC    T.   GOODMAN 

SUCCESSOR  TO  ARTHUR  C.  SMITHSON 
FROM  LONDON,  W. 


English  Tailor  and  Habit  Maker 
for  Gentlewomen 

739  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TELEPHONE  1376  BACK  BAY 


IbigelowI 

KENNARD 

I  GOLF  AjfjL 

■  5"  WASHINGTON  STREET  I 
M            BOSTON    MASS.             1 

The  Mutual 
National  Bank 

of  Boston 

4  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 

Directors 

C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Fres.                   Alexander  H.  Ladd 
E.  D.  Codman,  Vice-Pres.              George  U.  Crocker 
W.  S.  Crane,  2d  Vice-Pres.             George  W.  Cobb 

Wm.  H.  Stickney,  Cashier 
!                           Chas.  D.  Buckner,  Asst.  Cashier 

The  need  in  Boston  of  a  small  independ- 
ent bank  was  never  so  great  as  it  is  today. 
The  result  of  consolidation  of  banking  capi- 
tal is  such  that  soon  there  will  be  only  a  few 
large  institutions,  which  must  of  necessity 
deal  principally  with  the  large  corporations ; 
thus  the  small  business  man  will  gradually 
find  himself  with  banking  accommodations  in     j 
which  his  affairs  will  be  of  such  insignificance 
as  to  occasion  annoyance  and  may  be  dis- 
tress.    This   bank  was    organized   to   meet 
this  need.                                                                    i 

AD  VERTISEMENTS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES  B.  JOPP,  President 
C.  L.  BILLMAN,  Treasurer  GEORGE  H.  POOR,  Secretary 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW,  Jr.,  Asst.  Treas.        F.  B.  LAWLER,  Asst.  Treas. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

20  MILK  STREET 

FANEUIL  HALL  BRANCH 

3   SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 

Interest  allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  $300  and  over 


CASTLE    SQUARE    HOTEL 

Charles  E.  Sleeper,  Manager 

TREMONT   STREET,    CASTLE    SQUARE 

Office,  10  Chambers  Street,  Boston 
European  Plan  Boston  Hotel  Co.,  Lessees 

Over  one  mile  frontage  of  outside  rooms.  The  only  hotel  of 
its  size  in  the  world  having  PRIVATE  BATH  WITH 
EVERY  ROOM.  Long  distance  telephone  in  each  room. 
First-class  cuisine  and  service.  The  original  and  only  "no- 
tip  "  hotel  dining-room  in  the  United  States. 
50  Single  Suites  with  private  bathrooms,  $1.50  per  day  for  one 
person  only. 
100   Double   Suites  with  private  bathroom,  for  two  persons, 

$2.00  per  day. 
350  Double  Suites  (for  two),  Alcove  Chamber,  private   bath- 
room, $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
NOTHING   HIGHER.     Baggage  transferred  free. 
PLEASE   SEND   POSTAL   FOR   BOOKLET. 


HOOD 

RUBBERS 


ARE 


QUALITY 
RUBBERS 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


YOUR  FAMILY  DRUGGIST 


The  selection  of  a  reliable  druggist  should  be  one  of  your 

greatest  cares.     Can  you  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance 

of  fresh,  pure,  potent  drugs  in  your  household  ? 

Sixty-six  years  of  continuous  service  has  given  us  a  most 

valuable  experience,  a  ripe  knowledge  of  the  details  of  our 

business. 

Sixty-seven  years'  possession  of  an  enviable  reputation  for 

fairness  and  reliability  makes  us  more  careful  each  day  to 

give  our  patrons  absolute  satisfaction. 

Stores  in 
Boston,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Brockton,  Salem  and  Lynn 


You  are  SAFE  When  You  Buy  at  Riker-Jaynes 


COFFEE 


Prepared  for  market  in  the  cleanest, 
best  lighted,  best  ventilated  coffee  estab- 
lishment in  the  world,  where  AUTO- 
MATIC MACHINERY  working  in  PURE 
AIR  and  SUNLIGHT  handles  the  coffee 
WITHOUT  THE  TOUCH  OF  A  HAND 
from  the  bag  of  import  to  the  sealed 
air-tight  package.  "White  House"  is 
composed  of  the  finest  coffees  that 
grow,  and  its  blend  is  the  result  of  fifty 
years'  experience. 

BEST  GROCERS  SELL  IT. 

If  yours  hasn't  it,  write  us. 

Dwinell=Wright  Company, 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters, 
Boston  and  Chicago. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE 

MUSICIANS   LIBRARY 
JOHANNES   BRAHMS 

SELECTED    PIANO    COMPOSITIONS 

Edited  by  Rafael  Joseffy  (with  a  Preface  by 
James  Huneker) 

Price, postpaid:  Paper,  cloth  back,  $i  JO  ; 
Cloth,  gilt,  $2.50 

"\TO  one  is  more  amply  qualified  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  of  Brahms'  piano  com- 
positions, to  elucidate  their  complexities, 
and  to  disclose  their  many  beauties  than  the 
great  pianist,  Rafael  Joseffy,  the  leading 
Brahms  exponent  and  interpreter  of  the  day. 
No  pianist  can  afford  to  do  without  this 
matchless  volume. 


Booklets  giving  portraits  of  editors  and 
tables  of  contents  of  all  the  volumes,  free 
on  request. 

NOTE. —  This  book  will  be  sent  with  return  privilege 
to  those  with  accounts  in  good  standing,  and  to  those 
with  no  accounts  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE, 
which  will  be  cheerfully  returned,  less  postage,  if  not 
satisfactory . 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


tfranfilin  academy 

136  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

The  Practical  Training  School  for 

Girls  of  all  ages,  from 

12  to  55  years 

Grammar  grade                      #10.00  a  month 
High  school  grade  10.00       " 
Shorthand  and  typewriting  15.00       " 
Bookkeeping  and  typewrit- 
ing 15.00 
Secretary  or  teacher's 
course  15.00       " 

Open  all  the  year,  day  and  evening. 

Individual  training. 

Enter  any  time  through  the  year. 


Boston 
Roofing    Company 

J.  T.  Fredhrickson,  Proprietor 

Slate,  Tin,  Copper,  Tar,  and  Gravel 
Roofers 

Special   attention    to   all    kinds  of 
Repairs 

Gutters,  Skylights,  and  Conductors 
made  and  put  on 

Shop:   31  and  33  Mystic    Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  677 

6  Beacon  Street,  Room   1024 
Boston,  Mass. 


Chocolates 


ARE  MADE  FOR  CONNOISSEURS. 
THEY  WILL  STAND  THE  SEVER- 
EST ANALYSES  FOR  PURITY  AND 
HEALTHFULNESS,  BUT  ARE  THE 
CHOCOLATES  PAR  EXCELLENCE 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  PERFECT  "BAL- 
ANCE "  BETWEEN  THEIR  VARIED 
CENTERS  AND  THE  RICH  CHOCO- 
LATE   WHICH    ENCLOSES    THEM. 


SAMOSET  CHOCOLATES  CO. 
BOSTON 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 

Thresher  Bros. 

^he  Specialty  Silk  Store 

BETWEEN 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

and  the  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings 

(TAKE   ELEVATOR) 

SILKS,  SILK  GARMENTS, 

BROADCLOTHS, 

WOOLEN  DRESS  GOODS, 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 

Thresher  Building 

46   TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Take  Elevator) 
Wholesale  prices  on  all  our  merchandise 

GEORGE  WILLCOMB 
&  CO. 

Imftorters,  Manufacturers,  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Pure  South  American 
Horse  Hair 

AND     HIGHEST    GRADES     OF 
MIXED    HAIR 

THE  PRIZE   HAIR  PICKER 

FEATHERS,     BURLAPS,      BATTING, 
WEBBING,    BED    LACE,    TICKINGS, 
TUFTS,  MOSS,  JUTE,  TOW,  HUSKS, 
ETC. 

60-64  CHARDON  STREET,   BOSTON 
No.   5   WHITE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Store,  New  Thresher  Bldg., 
1322  Chestnut  Street 

Our  Hair  guaranteed  free  of  Goat,  Cattle,  or 
;                                        Siberian  Mixtures 

Heywood    Brothers 

and 

Wakefield    Company 


Manufacturers  of 

Cane  and  "Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Rattan 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,   Chair    Cane,    Cane 

Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan  Mats  and  Matting  and 

Rattan  Specialties 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 


Warehouses 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Factories 

Wakefield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  111. 


174  Portland  Street,  Boston 


mtriiidow 

Glue,  Paste  and  Mucilage 

Sweet,   clear,   strongly   adhesive. 
Will  remain  so  for  years  in  the 


PIN-SEALED  TUBE 

Just  take  out  the  pin  and 
squeeze  the  tube.  Spread  with 
the  flat  nozzle.  No  cork  to 
stick.      No    brush    to    mislay. 

Always  Ready,  Clean  and  Effective. 

All  dealers.  Per  Tube  li)c 


BOSTON,  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA, 

26  FnuABn  Street  IS  John  Street,     15  W.  ?7(h  Street.  J007  Chestnut  Street 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,       . 

2S  Randolph  Street.  .  413  N«.  Fourtk  Street.  •      - 
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l 


Lxinckeo 

^-11  to  3 


Prompt6ervice~ 
Seasonable  Prices 


144  TremonisStreet 

Over  <St.Cl  air^  ~     k     TSfear  Temple  Place 


J.  E.  White,  Treasurer 

Chilson 
Furnace  Company 

&Ug£ 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Made  by  the  Blind 

High  Grade  Heating  and 

FOR  SUMMER 

Cooking  Apparatus 

Telephone  1 1 13  Richmond 

Works  at  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Walter  M.   Hatch  &  Co. 

88  Washington   Street 
Boston 

43  &  45  Summer  Street 

Hathaway 's   Drop  Instep    Shoe 

DIFFERENT  —  BETTER    THAN    ANY    OTHER 

\                                   SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR  THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of  the  foot,  it  strengthens 

the  weakened  ankles  and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread. 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop     -     -     -     52  Merchants  Row 

NEAR  FANEUIL  HALL 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 
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The  Delicious  Flavor  of 

Baker's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 
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Appeals  to  the  strong 
and  vigorous  as  well 
as  to  those  who  seek 
health  and   strength. 

IT  IS   A   PERFECT 
FOOD   DRINK 

53  Highest  Awards 

U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780.    Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Telephone  647  Haymarket 

C.  C.   BAILEY    CO. 

W.  C.  FORSAITH,   Treasurer 

Importers,    Wholesalers,  and 
Commission  Dealers  in 

CARPETINGS 

90  Canal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Empire 
Laundry   Machinery   Co. 

75  PEARL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Laundry  Machinery 

and  Appliances 

for  Hotels  and 

Institutions 


KING    ARTHUR    FLOUR 

America's  Highest  Grade 


Made  of  the  finest  selected  wheat  and 
warranted  not  bleached 

Sold  in  all  parts  of  New  England 

Sands,  Taylor  &  Wood  Co. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SETH    W.    FULLER    COMPANY 

C  The  very  best  ideas,    material  and  workmanship 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  Construction  and  Supplies 

TELEPHONES 
Oxford  2510 ) 

2511  [  Connecting  all  offices.  Night  call :  Newton  South  322-3 

2512) 

ioo    BEDFORD    STREET   corner  of  Kingston    Street 


Cljantiler's 
Corset 
^>tore 

12-14  Winter  Street 
Telephone,  Oxford  9 1 7 

422    Boylston    Street 

Telephone 
Back  Bay  3623-2 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HAIR  REMOVED 

FROM  LADIES' 
FACES,  NECK, 
BREAST  AND 
ARMS  BY 

THE    ELECTRIC    NEEDLE 

Guarantee  cure  in  all  cases. 
Treatment  produces  no  shock 
and  leaves  no  scars.  Private 
parlors. 

MRS.  M.  A.  BOOTH 

310  Kensington   Building,  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Exeter 

Formerly  with  Miss  M.  R.  Cole 

Hours  9  to  3 


JOHN    H.    PRAY    &   SONS    CO. 


CARPETS,   RUGS 
UPHOLSTERY 


Established  181 7 


Incorporated  1900 


646-650   WASHINGTON    STREET,  BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SHREVE,    CRUMP   &   LOW   CO. 

OLD  AND  MODERN  SILVER  ADAPTED  FO^R   W ED DING  PRESENTS 
PRECIOUS  STONES  MOUNTED  IN  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 

147  Tremont  Street               Corner  of  West 

BOSTON 

Specialty  Repair  Shop 

All  Kinds  of 
Repairing  and  Altering 

REFITTING  OF 

WAISTS,  SKIRTS  AND  SUITS 

Jl  11  Kinds  of  Sewing  done 
at  short  notice 

Samples  for 

Tailored  Garments,  Suits 

and  Skirts 

Measures  carefully  taken 
Special  attention  given  to  fitting             i 

MRS.  L.  G.  CONWAY 

48  Winter  St.,  Boston 

ROOMS  36  and  37                TAKE  ELEVATOR 

HOUGHTON    ftf 
DUTTON   CO. 

1             New  England's 
Great  Cash 
House 

TREMONT,    BEACON,    AND 

SOMERSET    STREETS 

AND    PEMBERTON    SQUARE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

CHAIR  CANE  —  CANE   WEBBING 

BEST    QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 

AMERICAN    RATTAN   AND    REED    MFG.    CO. 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


COOK'S   TOURS 
AROUND   THE   WORLD 


THOMAS    COOK    &    SON 


332   WASHINGTON    STREET 


BOSTON,    MASS 


F 


GRANOLITHIC 

ASPHALT 

TAR    CONCRETE 

Walks,   Drivezvays,   Floors,    Steps,  etc. 


You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in 
pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  writes  without  shaking.  When  the 
cap  is  on,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink, 
remains  moist. 

It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow 
of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Hig- 
gin's  India  Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink 
made 

It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen  to  fill. 
No  joints  to  unscrew,  just  take  off  the  cap 
and  it  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the 
fewest  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN   PEN    COMPANY 

Adams,  Cashing  &  Foster,  Selling:  Agents 

23  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

M®RE'S= 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


CAST-STONE 

for  Building   Trim  and  Ornamentation 


'Phone  Main  6657 


TO   INSURE    A    SATISFACTORY    QUALITY    USE    OUR 

BAY    STATE    LIQUID    PAINTS 

BAY    STATE    OIL    SHINGLE    STAINS 

BAY    STATE    VARNISHES 

BAY   STATE    BRICK   AND    CEMENT   COATING 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND    &    CO.,  Incorporated 

Corroders  of  White  Lead  and  Color  Grinders 

82  &  84  WASHINGTON    ST.,  BOSTON  FACTORIES:  MALDEN,  MASS. 
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Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Spring,    191 1 


We   thank   our    friends   who 

Our  Birthday  ■   1       1  «m 

have  wished  us  Many 
happy  returns  of  the  day"  as  we  start  on 
our  fifth  year  of  service.  Our  circle  of 
readers  grows  steadily — not  so  rapidly, 
to  be  sure,  as  we  might  wish — but  yet 
rapidly  enough  to  encourage  those  who 
give  their  time  to  produce  the  magazine  to 
continue  its  publication.  The  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  joining  the 
Massachusetts  Association  in  making  up 
the  deficit  for  191 1,  but  it  is  not  fair  to 
either  Association  to  bear  so  much  of  the 
burden.  If  every  institution  and  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind  assumed  its  share  of 
financial  support  to  the  extent  of  subscrib- 
ing for  each  member  of  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  of  its  staff  (one  school  goes  so 
far  as  to  send  the  magazine  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  its  graduates  as  well),  then  indeed 
would  the  expenses  be  more  fairly  divided. 
If  each  reader  would  consider  himself  a 
committee  of  one  to  secure  new  subscribers, 
then  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  would 
approximate  its  rightful  circulation.  The 
magazine  is  fast  becoming  a  national  insti- 
tution, and,  as  Helen  Keller  says,  "deserves 
liberal  support  from  philanthropists  and 
practical  workers  for  humanity."  Will  you 
not  renew  your  own  subscription  promptly, 
help  to  secure  at  least  one  new  subscriber, 
and  interest  some  one  to  contribute  to  the 
publication  fund? 

American  On  March  25  the  new  Na- 
Association  for  tional  Association  described 
in  our  last  issue  (Vol.  IV,  p. 
149)  elected  the  following 
officers :  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
president;    E.    Leavenworth   Elliott,    editor 


Conservation 
of  Vision 


Illuminating  Engineer,  vice-president ;  Ida 
B.  Hiltz,  secretary ;  Samuel  Ely  Eliot, 
acting  treasurer.  Board  of  Managers : 
Samuel  Ely  Eliot,  T.  Commerford  Martin, 
James  P.  Munroe,  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  J.  A. 
Shawan,  F.  S.  Tomlin,  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  M.  C.  Whittaker,  Dr.  Hiram  Woods. 
"The  objects  of  the  new  association  as 
stated  in  the  constitution  are : 

"To  study  and  investigate  all  conditions  and 
causes  which  result  in  blindness  or  impaired 
vision. 

"To  determine  so  far  as  possible  the  relation 
of  eyestrain  to  physical  and  mental  health 
and  to  human  efficiency. 

"To  devise  and  provide  ways  and  means  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision. 

"To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the 
eyes. 

"Thus  the  aim  is  to  coordinate  and  carry 
forward  vigorously  several  pieces  of  work 
which  are  closely  related  to  one  another, 
and  which  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
find  a  common  basis  of  action,  namely,  the 
absolute  necessity,  both  from  an  individual 
and  social  standpoint,  of  preserving  good 
eyesight. 

"Briefly,  the  machinery  provided  by  the 
constitution  is  as  follows :  An  executive 
board  of  nine  managers  controls  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  association,  while  six 
separate  departments  carry  on  the  distinc- 
tive work  with  eye  diseases,  industrial  con- 
ditions affecting  good  eyesight,  care  of  the 
eyes  of  school  children,  legislation,  statis- 
tics and  information,  and  publicity.  Each 
department  will  have  a  responsible  chief 
appointed  by  the  president  and  approved 
by   the   board.     Presumably  the   very   best 
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fitted  person  in  the  country  will  be  selected 
to  head  each  of  the  three  technical  depart- 
ments, and  the  substantial  work  of  the 
association  will  be  done  by  them  or  under 
their  direction.  The  harmonious  unifica- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  several  departments 
will  be  brought  about  through  the  directive 
agency  of  the  central  board.  The  secre- 
tary will  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  each 
department. 

"Ida  B.  Hiltz,  who  was  elected  secre- 
tary, is  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Charity  Lying-in  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia,  of  which  she  was  super- 
intendent. She  later  received  a  diploma 
in  the  business  course  of  Temple  College, 
Philadelphia,  and  was  an  assistant  editor 
of  a  technical  magazine.  For  the  past 
year  she  has  been  assistant  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.  She  has  also  taken  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association's  committee  on  conserva- 
tion of  vision."  * 

We    include   in   this   issue   a 

Practical  Work     pamphlet   issued   by   the   Qhio 
in  Sight  Saving    L  r    .      .  J  _ 

Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowl- 
edging their  courtesy  in  furnishing  us  with 
these  reports,  free  of  charge.  There  is  no 
more  practical  way  of  aiding  the  magazine. 
The  material  which  is  embodied  in  the  re- 
port was  prepared  in  Cleveland  for  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  by 
Miss  Marion  Campbell,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  that  society,  who  is  rendering  such 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind 
in  that  city.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  and  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  are  united  in  a  move- 
ment to  extend  the  work  for  prevention  of 
blindness  to  adults  as  well  as  infants.  They 
are  jointly  employing  a  visiting  nurse  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Prevention  in  a  continued 
investigation  of  midwifery  practice  and  in 
following  up  cases  from  the  eye  clinics  in 
the  hospitals  and  schools.  The  city  Board 
of  Health  has  put  on  duty  a  visiting  nurse 
for  the  care  of  infants'  eyes.     The  Babies' 

1  Reprinted   from    The   Survey,   April   22,    191 1. 


Dispensary  has  assumed  the  care  of  all 
ophthalmia  cases,  assigning  to  this  service 
a  nurse  and  a  woman  physician.  The 
nurses  assert  that  trachoma  is  prevalent  in 
Cleveland,  with  no  facilities  for  isolation 
or  treatment.  (See  insert  next  to  back 
cover.) 


Sight  Saving 


* 


The  following  editorial  ap- 
peared in  Collier's  Magazine 
on  March  4.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  a 
practical  suggestion  receive  wide  publicity. 
Every  institution  for  the  blind  might  well 
urge  the  local  school  boards  to  follow  such 
a  good  example : 

PRESERVING    SIGHT 

The  child's  eyesight  is  a  possession  he  can- 
not be  expected  to  appreciate  without  help. 
In  every  text-book  in  one  large  city  is  to  be 
pasted  a  label  containing  the  following : 

Your  eyes  are  worth  more  to  you  than  any 
book. 

Your  safety  and  your  success  in  life  depend 
on  your  eyes ;  therefore  take  care  of  them. 

Always  hold  your  head  up  when  you  read. 

Hold  your  book  fourteen  inches  from  your 
face. 

Be  sure  that  the  light  is  clear  and  good. 

Never  read  in  a  bad  light. 

Never  read  with  the  sun  shining  directly  on 
the  book. 

Never  face  the  light  in  reading. 

Let  the  light  come  from  behind  or  over 
your  left  shoulder. 

Avoid  books  or  papers  printed  indistinctly 
or  in  small  type. 

Rest  your  eyes  by  looking  from  the  book 
every  few  moments. 

Cleanse  your  eyes  every  night  and  morning 
with  pure  water. 

The  advice  is  often  needed  by  adults  as  well 
as  children.  Moreover,  our  schools  are  be- 
coming rapidly  more  intelligent. 


* 


President  Taft,  on  April  26, 

B1Exhi^onrS'  °Pened  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  the  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition.  The  four-day  ex- 
hibit was  planned  by  The  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Conservation  of  Vision,  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety,  and  many  of  the  schools 
and  workshops   for  the  blind  was   carried 
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through  with  marked  success.  The  details 
of  the  event  come  to  hand  as  we  go  to 
press,  and  we  therefore  must  wait  for  our 
next  issue  to  give  further  particulars.  The 
President's  address  was  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
its  secretary,  Miss  Winifred  Holt. 

The  offices  and  printing  plant 
New  ziegier      of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag- 

Magazine  Office  ,.  , 

azme  for  the  Blind  have 
been  removed  to  the  new  thirteen-story 
fireproof  office  and  factory  building  at 
250  West  54th  Street.  This  structure  occu- 
pies 125  feet  on  54th  Street  and  is  85  feet 
deep.  The  new  offices  and  workrooms 
occupy  the  west  half  of  the  seventh  floor, 
covering  about  4,000  square  feet  of  space. 
There  are  windows  on  three  sides,  which 
give  ample  light  and  ventilation  and  a 
splendid  view  of  the  city,  with  glimpses  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  the  Palisades  to  the 
west.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  equipment.  A  piano,  which 
is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  during  the 
noon  hour,  is  included  in  the  furnishings. 
In  addition  to  the  passenger  elevator  in  the 
central  hallway,  there  is  a  freight  elevator 
at  each  end  of  the  building  large  enough  to 
bring  up  an  automobile.  When  the  mail 
sacks  are  filled  with  the  completed  maga- 
zines and  ready  to  post,  the  delivery  wagon 
is  run  up  on  one  of  these  elevators  to  the 
seventh  floor  and  loaded  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor.  Mrs.  Ziegler's 
generosity  has  made  possible  this  splendid 
home  for  the  Ziegler  Publishing  Company, 
which  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  printing  plants  for  the  blind  in  the 
world.  Editor  Holmes  invites  us  all  to 
inspect  his  new  quarters  and  share  his 
pride  in  them.  He  suggests  that  the  most 
interesting  time  to  visit  is  on  the  days 
when  the  ten  blind  girls  are  engaged  in 
assembling  the  sheets  for  binding  the 
magazine. 

International       As    we    g°    to    PresS    the    final 

Exeter  1911       program   has   come   to   hand 
Conference       for  the  Third  Triennial  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Blind,  which 
is    to    be    held    at    the    West    of    England 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Exeter,  from 
July  2d  to  the  8th,  inclusive.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  informed,  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States  are :  Supt.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
M.  Green,  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind;  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  of  the  Blind;  Supt.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  S.  McAloney,  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  and 
Everett  B.  Tewksbury,  principal  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  takes  this 
opportunity  of  extending  to  the  delegates, 
who  are  to  assemble  at  conferences  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind  in  England  and 
America,  its  best  wishes  for  successful 
conventions. 

The  English  program  follows : 

Sunday,  July  2 

Morning 

Services    in    churches    and    chapels.       (Blind 
clergy  and  blind  organists.) 

Afternoon  and  Evening 
Organ  recitals  at  the  Cathedral. 

Monday,  July  3 

Formal  opening  of  exhibition  at  noon. 

Opening  of  conference  at  2  p.m.  by  the 
president,  Sir  Charles  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland,  Bart. 

Miss  E.  W.  Austin's  paper  on  "Libraries  for 
the  Blind." 

Evening 

Mayoral  reception. 
Tuesday,  July  4 

Morning 

Chairman The  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill's  paper  on  "Teachers  of 
the  Blind :  their  Training,  Qualifications, 
and  Reasonable  Prospects  of  Employ- 
ment." 

Afternoon 
Chairman The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow's  paper  on  "A  Retrospect 
of  the  More  Recent  Musical  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  Suggestions  as  to  the 
Future." 

Evening 

Concert  by  blind  artists. 
(Repertoire   selected    from  blind   composers.) 
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Wednesday,  July  5 

Morning 
Chairman... H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 
Mr.   Henry   Stainsby's   paper  on   "After-care; 
and    the    Better    and    More    General    Em- 
ployment of  the  Blind." 

Afternoon 

Chairman.. H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Discussion  on  Mr. Stainsby's  paper  (continued). 

Evening 
Illustrated   lecture   by   Prof.    Alexander   Mell, 
of  Vienna,  on  "The  Physiognomy  of  the 
Blind." 

Thursday,  July  6 

Morning 

Chairman Lady  Meath. 

Lady  Campbell's  paper  on  "Training  in  the 
Requirements  of  Social  Life  at  Home  and 
in  Society,  and  the  Best  Methods  of 
Securing  It." 

Afternoon 

Chairman H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Special  session.  Reception  of  reports ;  elec- 
tion of  committees,  etc. 

Evening 
Lecture  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece,  traveling  secre- 
tary of  the   B.  and  F.  Blind  Association, 
on  "The  Comedy  of  Daily  Life." 

Friday,  July  7 

Morning 

Chairman Sir  John  Kennaway 

Paper  by  Mr.  A.  Lundberg,  of  Stockholm, 
on  "The  General  Pensioning  of  the 
Blind ;  and  the  Raising  of  National  Funds 
as  the  Best  Way  of  Solving  the  Pension- 
ing Problem." 

Afternoon 

Chairman The  Mayor  of  Exeter. 

Dr.  George  Reid's  paper  on  "Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum  and  Its  Administrative 
Control." 

Evening 

Informal  discussion  on  matters  not  included 
in  conference  program. 

Saturday,  July  8 

Excursion  to  Totnes.  Down  the  Dart  to 
Dartmouth.     Rail  to  Torquay  and  Exeter. 


In    this    issue    we    print    the 
Overbrook       program  for  the  Convention, 

Convention  .    ' ,  ,.  ,  . 

with  the  list  of  those  who 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  promised  to 
present  papers  and  lead  in  the  various  dis- 
cussions. The  Program  Committee  has 
arranged  for  numerous  Round  Tables,  so 
that  every  one  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  ideas  on  a  large  variety  of 
topics. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  which  has 
recently  been  sent  to  many  individuals  and 
to  every  known  institution  and  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind  in  America : 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  unites 
with  our  host,  Superintendent  Burritt,  in  send- 
ing you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  be  present. 
We  hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  do  so  and 
that  you  will  extend  this  invitation  to  all 
associated  with  you. 

"At  the  last  convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B., 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers   for  the  Blind  is  gratified 
to  note  the  increasing  interest  in  its  activi- 
ties of  all  who  are  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
work  for  the  blind,  and  urges  that  all  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  of  workers  for  the 
blind  send  delegates  to  each  bi-annual  meet- 
ing and  pay  their  expenses.' 
"As    is    usual,    the    nominal    charge    of    one 
dollar   a   day   will   be   made   for   board.     The 
managers  of  the  institution,  however,  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  they  were  anxious 
to  entertain  the  delegates  free  of  expense,  but 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
deemed   it   unwise   to    suspend   the    customary 
rule.     Mr.  Burritt  is  therefore  empowered  by 
his  trustees   to  provide   every   facility   for   an 
unusually  attractive  and  helpful  convention. 

"It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  you  will  communi- 
cate with  the  secretary  at  once,  stating  how 
many  of  your  workers  we  may  expect.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  should  have  some  idea  of 
the  number  who  are  contemplating  going  to 
Overbrook,  so  that  our  host  may  be  better 
prepared  to  accommodate  them.  All  inter- 
ested in  the  blind  will  be  welcome  at  Over- 
brook, whether  members  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
or  not,  but  we  believe  that  you  and  others 
whom  you  know  will  wish  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation." 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  we  are  able  to  incorporate  in  this 
number  the  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
descriptive   of   Overbrook  which   has   been 
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prepared  expressly  for  the  Convention.  We 
feel  sure  that  all  who  see  the  pictures  will 
wish  to  visit  this  modern  plant,  see  the 
school  in  session,  witness  Overbrook  Day, 
and  gain  inspiration  from  conferring  with 
leaders  in  work  for  the  blind. 

The  latest  report  shows  that  200  dele- 
gates, representing  80  institutions  and  socie- 
ties interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
have  signified  their  intention  to  attend  the 
convention. 

Tuesday,  June  20 

Morning 
Arrival  and  registration  of  guests. 

Afternoon 

"Overbrook  Day." 

(This  will  give  the  visitors  an  opportunity 

to  see  the  school  in  operation.    The  pupils 

do  not  leave  for  home  until  the  evening.) 

Picnic  supper  on  the  lawn. 

Evening 
Address    of    Welcome    by    John    Cadwalader, 

President  of  the   Board  of   Managers   of 

the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Response  by  Edward  J.   Nolan,   President  of 

the  A.  A.  W.  B. 


Scenes  from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

(a)  The  Negotiation,  Act  I,  Scene  3. 

(b)  The  Court  Scene,  Act  IV,  Scene  4. 

(Given  by  special   request.) 


Informal   Reception   to   the   Delegates. 


Promenade  Concert  and  Dance. 

Wednesday,  June  21 

Morning 
President  E.  J.  Nolan,  111.,  presiding. 

1.  Some   recent   experiments   in   the   employ- 

ment of  the  blind. 

(a)  By  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 

the  Blind. 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  Mass. 

(b)  By  the    Dayton   Society    for  the   Im- 

provement of  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Barney,  Ohio. 

(c)  By   the    Pennsylvania    Institution    for 

the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Liborio  Delfino,  Pa. 

(d)  Summer  Schools  for  Blind  Men. 

James  J.  Dow,  Minn. 

2.  Prison  labor  and  the  labor  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  N.  Y. 


3.*  Is  there  need  for  expert  sighted  super- 
vision in  the  home  industries  of  the 
blind? 

Mrs.  Cora  Gleason,  Mass. 
Miss  D.  Fiske  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

4.     What    should    be    the    qualifications,    aims, 
and  methods  of  the  "home  teacher"? 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  N.  J. 
Miss  Eunice  French,  R.  I. 

Afternoon 

Visits  to  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  and  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind. 

Evening 

First  Vice-President  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Ohio,  presiding. 

1.  Prevention  of  blindness   and  conservation 

of  vision.     (Illustrated.) 

Samuel  Ely  Eliot,  N.  Y. 

2.  Work  for  the  blind  in  Russia. 

Jacques  Kolonbovsky,  director  Em- 
press Mary  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in 
Russia. 

3.  Report  of   the   International   Congress   on 

the  Blind  held  at  Cairo,  February,  191 1. 
Miss    Etta    Josselyn    Giffin,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Intermission 

Round  Tables 

1.  Some   of   the   problems   that   confront   the 

managers    of    shops,    working   homes, 
etc. 

(a)  Boarding  of  the  workmen. 

(b)  Lunch  rooms  and  smoke  rooms. 

(c)  Accident  and  sick  benefit  fund. 

(d)  Salesrooms. 

Leader R.  E.  Colby,  Conn. 

A.  M.  Shotwell,  Mich. 
George  W.  Connor,  Md. 

2.  Homes  for  the  blind. 

Leader Mrs.  John  Bunting,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Mass. 

3.  Printers'  problems. 

Leader Walter  G.  Holmes,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Jewell,  111. 

4.  An  experience  meeting   for   field  workers 

and  home  teachers. 

Leader George  W.  Jones,  111. 

Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Md. 

*The  first  speaker  under  each  topic  will 
present  the  principal  paper  (13  minutes)  and 
the  second  person  will  open  the  discussion 
(5  minutes). 
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5.  How  can  workers  for  the  blind  be  of 
greatest  assistance  to  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  follow  professional  or 
business  careers  ? 

(a)  Graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

(b)  Those  who  become  blind  in  adult  life. 
Leader William   I.  Scandlin,  N.   Y. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  N.  Y. 
W.  C.  Sherlock,  Md. 
Fred  Bolotin,  111. 

Thursday,  June  22 

Morning 
Treasurer  E.  P.  Morford,  N.  Y.,  presiding. 

1.  What    should    be    the    training    of    those 

pupils  who  show  no  ability  to  follow 
successfully  a  higher  educational  or 
musical  career,  and  at  what  age  should 
such  training  be  begun? 

George  F.  Oliphant,  Ga. 

Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Mich. 

2.  How  can  our  girls  be  trained  to  be  more 

helpful  in  their  homes? 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Io. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Pyle,  West.  Pa. 

3.  How    can    our    schools    contribute    more 

toward  the  success  of  our  pupils  through 
improvement  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  deportment? 

Miss  Florence  E.  Stowe,  Mass. 

Miss  M.  Ada  Turner,  Wis. 

Afternoon 

Visits  to  the  recently  opened  "Salesroom  and 
Exchange"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the  li- 
braries of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind,  and  The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  Department  for  the  Blind, 
and  to  places  of  historical  interest. 

Evening 

Second  Vice-President  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Ohio, 
presiding. 

1.  A   social   worker's   observations    regarding 

work  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright,  Mass. 

2.  Church  work  for  and  by  the  blind. 

John  Thomson,  Pa. 

3.  Methods    of    obtaining    full    attendance    at 

the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Nova  Scotia. 

Intermission 


Round  Tables 

1.  Some   other  problems   that   confront  man- 

agers   of    shops,    working   homes,   etc. 

(a)  Are    the    best    interests    of    the    blind 

advanced  or  retarded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  seeing  labor  into  the 
shop  ? 

(b)  Augmentation  of  wages. 

(c)  Cooperation    in    the    purchase   of    raw 

materials. 

Leader George  W.  Hunt,   Pa. 

Oscar  Kustermann,  Wis. 

2.  Pensions  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  blind. 
Leader W.  K.  Argo,  Col. 

Dr.  Louis  Strieker,  Ohio. 

3.  Some  of  the  problems  of  the  physical  in- 

structor in  the  school   for  the  blind. 

Leader C.  A.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sawyer,  Mass. 

4.  How  can  the  education  of  the  blind  in  our 

special  schools  and  in  the  public  schools 
be  coordinated  for  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  pupils  ? 

Leader John  F.  Bledsoe,  Md. 

Miss  Gertrude  Bingham,  N.  Y. 

Friday,  June  23 

Morning 
Supt.    George    S.   Wilson,   Ind.,   presiding. 

1.  What  scale  of  type,   contractions,   size   of 

page,  number  of  pages  per  volume,  kind 
of  binding,  and  general  style  of  book  is 
most  acceptable  to  those  who  read  with 
their  fingers? 

Miss    Mary    C.    Chamberlain,    New 

York  State  Library. 
Miss  Lucy  Goldthwaite,  New  York 
City  Library. 

2.  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

Afternoon 

Business  session. 

President  E.  J.  Nolan,  111.,  presiding. 


EXHIBITION    DURING    CONVENTION 

There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  campaign 
material  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  conservation  of  eyesight,  industrial  prod- 
ucts, printing  apparatus,  and  a  collection  of 
indoor  games  for  the  blind.  There  is  ample 
room  for  all  exhibits,  and  those  wishing  to 
reserve  space  should  communicate  at  once  with 
Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Pa.  Exhibits  cannot  be  displayed 
unless  they  arrive  at  the  school  by  June  13. 
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SUGGESTIONS    TO    DELEGATES 

Overbrook  is  five  miles  from  Broad  Street 
station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad).  Local  trains 
leave  every  thirty  minutes.  Carriages  will  be 
on  hand  to  take  delegates  from  the  Overbrook 
station  to  the  school,  where  notice  has  been 
sent  Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt  of  time  of  arrival. 
Those  who  have  notified  Superintendent 
Burritt  of  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Broad 
Street  station  will  be  met  by  officers  of  the 
school.  Luggage  should  be  checked  to  Phila- 
delphia, from  which  point  all  baggage  will  be 
delivered  by  wagon  to  the  institution. 

When  buying  your  railroad  tickets,  inquire 
for  the  round-trip  rate  to  Atlantic  City  (ninety 
miles  southeast  of  Philadelphia),  with  stop- 
over at  Philadelphia,  as  it  often  happens  that 
the  excursion  rates  reduce  the  price  of  trans- 
portation. To  benefit  by  this  special  rate  to 
Atlantic  City,  it  is  necessary  to  deposit  your 
ticket  with  the  agent  at  Philadelphia.  It  is 
well  worth  spending  even  a  part  of  a  day  at 
this  remarkable  watering  place.  The  train 
service  between  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City 
is  unsurpassed ;  only  an  hour's  ride  and  three 
direct  lines  to  the  shore — two  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  one  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading.  Application  has  been  made  for 
convention  rates. 

All  who  enjoy  swimming  should  bring  bath- 
ing suits,  as  the  swimming  pool  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  guests. 

At    the    annual    meeting    of 

More  Books  in     the       pennsylvania       Home 
Moon  Type  .  •[ 

leaching  Society  and  hree 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  on 
February  15,  an  urgent  appeal  was  made 
for  more  embossed  books  for  the  many 
blind  borrowers  from  the  society's  library. 
Mrs.  L.  Webster  Fox,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  society,  was 
much  impressed  by  this  appeal,  and  as  a 
result  of  a  card  party  which  she  arranged 
for  the  first  of  April  she  sent  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  society  the  sum  of  $2,000  with 
which  to  pay  for  the  half-cost  of  stereo- 
typing ten  books  for  the  blind,  the  Moon 
Society,  of  Brighton,  England,  providing 
the  remaining  half-cost.  The  full  list  of 
books  proposed  is  as  follows :  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Dickens;  The  Rosary,  Florence 
Barclay ;  Far  in  the  Forest,  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  M.D. ;  Melody,  Laura  Richards; 
Worth  of  Service,  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges ; 
Master   of   the   Inn,   Robert   Herrick;   The 


Wood  Carver  of  'Lympus,  Mary  E.  Waller  ; 
Three  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  Tennyson. 
When  ready,  copies  of  these  books  will 
be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  all  the  libraries 
of  Home  Teaching  Societies  and  wherever 
embossed  literature  is  read. 

FRANK    G.    PUTNAM 

After  three  years' 
service  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Mich- 
igan Employment 
Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  S.  S. 
Judd  resigned  in 
order  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  other 
business  interests. 
His  successor, 
Frank  G.  Putnam, 
was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  re- 
ceived his  appointment  in  May,  19 10. 
Superintendent  Putnam  has  been  a  resident 
of  Saginaw  since  early  childhood;  is  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  is  married,  and  has  two 
children.  As  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry  through- 
out the  entire  Cuban  and  Philippine  cam- 
paigns, he  completed  nine  years  of  honor- 
able service  in  the  Regular  Army.  Previ- 
ous to  and  since  his  service  in  the  army, 
Mr.  Putnam  has  had  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  and  has 
a  fine  insight  into  the  business,  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  sources  of  supply  of 
material,  the  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
the  marketing  of  the  finished  product. 

Superintendent  Putnam  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly successful  in  keeping  an  increased 
proportion  of  the  inmates,  and  outmates  as 
well,  more  fully  and  steadily  employed  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  institution, 
at  the  current  industrial  rate  of  wages  on 
a  piece-price  basis  and  at  a  reduced  aver- 
age per  capita  cost,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  sanitation, 
comfort,  and  general  well-being.  The 
manufacturing  department  proper  has  been 
rendered  practically  self-supporting,  since 
the  chief  industrial  product — brooms — sell 
readily  in  the  open  market  for  prices  suffi- 
cient to  recover  the  cost  of  both  the  raw 
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materials   used  and  the  labor  of  the  blind 
artisans. 

A  considerable  number  of  such  wage- 
earning  inmates  are  thus  enabled  to  repay 
the  institution  for  the  cost  of  their  mainte- 
nance and  to  save  something  yearly  toward 
their  support  in  old  age. 

During  the  first  nine  months  (July  I, 
1910,  to  March  31,  191 0  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  brooms  and  whisks  have  been 
sold  to  the  amount  of  $25,417.33,  with  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  product  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  this  period  valued  at 
$4,250 ;  and  during  the  same  three-fourths 
of  a  year  boarding  charges  on  a  cost  basis 
were  repaid  to  the  amount  of  $2,798.39,  or 
an  average  of  about  $300  monthly.  The 
earnings  of  the  caning,  weaving,  and  fancy 
work  departments  approximated  $100  per 
month.  The  total  expenditures  on  account 
of  the  several  industrial  pursuits  combined 
amounted  during  this  period  to  $29,570.80. 

CLOSE    BRAILLE 

By  Arthur  Jewell 
printer,  illinois  school  for  tlie  blind 

Close  Braille  is  not  a  new  system,  but 
Braille  printed  according  to  a  new  method 
of  spacing  by  which  we  effect  a  saving  of 
seventeen  per  cent,  or  about  one-sixth  of 
all  the  material  and  labor  which  enter  into 
the  making  of  a  book.  Until  lately  the 
stereotyping  machines  for  embossing 
Braille  plates  have  been  constructed  to 
make  a  single  uniform  space  for  all  letters 
and  word  spaces ;  they  are  operated  with 
great  ease,  but  to  do  more  economical  work 
one  feels  the  need  of  the  smaller  spaces 
to  be  found  in  a  font  of  ordinary  printing 
type. 

For  experiment  in  Braille  printing,  about 
one  year  ago  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  had  several  racks  or  space  bars 
made  for  the  stereotyping  machine.  Of 
these,  the  one  which  gave  the  best  results 
was  provided  with  three  teeth  to  the  ordi- 
nary Braille  space  or  cell.  It  enabled  us  to 
reduce  all  word  spaces  one-third,  and  to 
save  the  same  amount  of  space  following 
the  seven  left-hand  characters,  a,  e,  1,  s,  t, 
semi-colon,  and  comma,  nearly  all  of  which 
spaces  and  characters,  it  will  be  noted, 
have  a  very  high  percentage  of  recurrence. 


By  this  means  the  capacity  of  a  Braille 
page  is  increased  twenty  per  cent,  or,  in 
other  words,  six  pages  of  the  regular  open 
Braille  may  he  written  upon  five  pages  em- 
ploying the  close  form.  Samples  of  the 
print  in  close  form  have  been  given  in 
several  numbers  of  the  Braille  Transcript, 
and  have  been  received  by  the  readers  of 
the   magazine   with   very  general   approval. 

Little  or  no  additional  thought  is  re- 
quired of  the  operator  in  writing  close 
Braille.  An  attachment  known  as  the 
selective  escapement,  devised  by  Mr.  Sei- 
fried  for  his  stereo  machine,  produces  auto- 
matically the  different  spacing  required, 
the  left-hand  keys  causing  the  carriage  to 
move  two-thirds  of  a  space,  and  the  right- 
hand  keys  three-thirds,  or  the  full  cell. 

For  printing  it  seems  likely  that  close 
Braille  will  come  into  general  use,  though 
for  manuscript  purposes  the  open  form 
may  remain  with  us  a  long  time. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

By  Lydia  Y.  Hayes 

STATE    SUPERVISOR,    WORK    FOR    THE    BLIND 

When    a    class    of    humanity    suffers    from 
special    disadvantage    of    disability,    the    indi- 
viduals   composing    it    will    rarely    attain    the 
average  benefits  and  standard  of  society  with- 
out some  special  helpful  agency.     Consequently 
the    educators    and    philanthropists    of    New 
Jersey,  who  are  most  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  of  this  state,  introduced 
to  the   legislature   of    1909  a  bill   for   the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  commission  to  meet 
the    needs    of    this    class.      This    commission 
at    present    consists    of    Mr.    U.    B.    Brewster, 
of  Newark,  chairman ;  Miss  Ellen  Mecum,  of 
Salem ;    and    Mr.    William    Fellowes    Morgan, 
of    Short   Hills.      This   commission,    following 
in    the   lead    of    the   great    philanthropic    edu- 
cator,   Dr.    Samuel    Gridley    Howe,    assumed 
that  the  state  owed  the  blind  an  education  as 
availing  as   that   provided   for   its   seeing  citi- 
zens.    They  therefore  brought   about   legisla- 
tive   enactments    which    increased    the    annual 
appropriation   for   the   education   of  the  blind 
youth   of   this    state    from   $12,000   to   $17,000. 
This  same  act  removed  the  age  limit  of  eight 
years,  thus  enabling  the  state  to  provide  ade- 
quate care  and  training  for  babies  and  children 
under  eight.     Under  this  same  law  the  appro- 
priation made  to  carry  on  the  work   for  the 
adult  blind  from  November,   1909,  to  Novem- 
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ber,  1910,  of  $1,500  was  increased  to  $5,000. 
The  commission  has  opened  headquarters  at 
13  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  and  the  adult 
blind  may  come  daily  to  their  classroom  at 
headquarters  for  instruction  in  typewriting, 
weaving,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  basketry,  switchboard  operating, 
as  well  as  reading  and  writing  the  various 
types.  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  supervisor  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  state,  is  in  charge.  Miss  Anne  V. 
Ward,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  of  Vassar  College,  is 
the  home  teacher  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  living  at  Camden,  N.  J.  Both  of  these 
teachers  in  connection  with  their  home  teach- 
ing have,  during  the  past  year,  investigated 
the  needs  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
cases,  giving  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three 
lessons  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pupils. 

The  commission  is  codifying  the  laws  of 
our  state  relating  to  the  blind,  and  they  hope 
to  have  the  law  on  preventable  blindness  in 
the  newborn  very  stringent. 

The  Public  School  Board  of  Newark,  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  Dr.  Poland,  this  season 
has  opened  a  class  for  blind  children,  four 
having  already  embraced  this  fine  educational 
opportunity.  Miss  Janet  Patterson,  formerly 
a  teacher  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  is  the  instructor.  Thirty-two  of 
Jersey's  blind  youths,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  nineteen,  have  the  past  year  been 
under  instruction  in  about  equal  numbers  at 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  City  and  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution at  Philadelphia. 

Four  public  libraries  have  embossed  books. 
The  Free  Library  of  Newark,  in  graciously 
widening  its  sphere  of  helpfulness,  distributes 
its  volumes  for  the  blind  throughout  the  state. 
The  Post  Office  Department  carries  embossed 
books  between  the  libraries  and  the  homes  of 
the  readers  free  of  charge.  The  books  now 
available  are  limited  in  number.  Their  exten- 
sion is  not  only  desirable  but  greatly  needed. 
It  is  suggested  that  private  individuals  might 
cooperate  with  the  Newark  Public  Library 
and  the  State  Library  at  Trenton  by  placing 
in  these  libraries  embossed  books  which  will 
bring  light  and  cheer  to  many  who  are  sitting 
in  darkness. 

The  formation  of  a  New  Jersey  Association 
to  cooperate  with  the  commission  has  been 
proposed. 

"Such  an  association  in  this  state  could,  by 
its  education  of  public  opinion  and  its  special 
efforts,  provide  various  needed  aids  at  this 
important  time." 


Simultaneously  with  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  should  be  the  demonstration  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  applicability  of  their  powers  to  the 
needs  of  civilization.  As  we  try  to  arouse 
their  ambition,  awakening  in  them  a  whole- 
some discontent  with  their  present  undevel- 
oped conditions,  we  try  to  renerve  their  wills 
with  a  wise  and  cheerful  courage  in  the  over- 
coming of  obstacles.  Wherever  we  find  merit 
in  the  work  or  talent  in  the  gifts  of  the  blind, 
we  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  to  it  and 
bespeak  a  cordial  cooperation  and  expression 
of  appreciation  of  such  ability. 

The  editor  was  invited  to  ad- 
Editor's  Recent     ,  . ,        T  -r^    ,  r 
T            „  .        dress  the   Iowa  .Federation  of 

Lecture  Trip 

Women  s    Clubs    at    its    recent 

biennial  convention  in  Sioux  City.  The  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind 
in  Iowa,  of  which  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt — 
author  of  "After  Graduation"- — is  president, 
enlisted  the  interest  of  the  Federation  in  mak- 
ing work  for  the  blind  a  feature  of  one  of  its 
evening  sessions. 

Just  as  the  editor  was  arranging  this  trip 
to  Iowa,  there  came  a  request  for  his  presence 
in  Missouri.  Miss  Caroline  W.  Bates,  the 
secretary  of  the  new  Committee  for  the  Blind 
in  St.  Louis,  is  reorganizing  the  work  for  the 
adult  blind.  The  editor  was  able  to  arrange 
his  itinerary  to  cover  both  places  and  include 
as  well  several  subsidiary  engagements. 

In  Chicago  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 
while  there  he  met  informally  the  active 
workers  for  the  blind  in  that  city. 

At  Vinton,  Io.,  he  was  entertained  by  Super- 
intendent and  Mrs.  Eaton,  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  where  he  addressed  the  school 
and  showed  his  lantern  slides  to  the  teachers. 
His  next  point  was  Sioux  City,  at  the  extreme 
west  of  Iowa,  where  he  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  to  the  State  Federation  on  the  possibili- 
ties in  constructive  work  for  the  blind  of  Iowa. 

Turning  eastward  he  stopped  at  Des  Moines, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Iowa  Society  for  the 
Blind.  There  he  spoke  twice,  first  at  Drake 
University,  and  then  to  an  audience  of  Des 
Moines  people  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

During  Mr.  Campbell's  three  days  in  St. 
Louis  he  spoke  seven  times,  including  his  talk 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Green. 
Sunday  evening  he  addressed  an  audience  at 
one  of  the  churches,  and  on  the  mornings 
following  he  gave  illustrated  talks  to  2,500 
pupils  at  two  high  schools ;  he  also  spoke  at 
a  luncheon  of  the  City  Club.    These  addresses, 
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however,  were  supplementary  to  the  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Service 
Conference  of  S't.  Louis,  whose  Committee 
on  the  Blind  were  responsible  for  bringing 
Mr.  Campbell  to  the  city.  The  existing  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  having  to  do  with  the 
blind  met  with  other  social  and  civic  workers 
at  a  luncheon  arranged  by  the  Social  Service 
Conference,  and  discussed  the  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities of  further  work  for  the  blind  in 
St.  Louis  and  the  state.  Mr.  Campbell  told 
of  similar  movements  in  other  states.  In  the 
evening  he  used  a  series  of  lantern  slides  and 
motion  pictures  in  addressing  a  public  meet- 
ing called  by  the  Conference. 

On  his  return  trip  the  editor  stopped  at 
Jaeksonville,  111.,  where  he  was  received  by 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  addressed 
the  pupils  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 
At  this  point  came  a  request  from  the  State 
Board    of    Control    to    go   to    Springfield   and 


tell  them  of  the  home  teaching  carried  on  in 
the  Eastern  states.  The  state  of  Illinois  has 
recently  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  next  two 
years  for  home  teaching  (Vol.  IV,  p.  155). 
The  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  traveling  from 
St.  Louis  to  Springfield  in  company  with 
Mr.  Lucas,  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  able  to  include  one  other 
school  in  his  two  thousand  mile  journey — that 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Here,  again,  he  spoke 
to  the  students  and  had  a  pleasant  visit  with 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Wilson. 

The  editor  thoroughly  enjoyed  thus  meet- 
ing his  readers  at  first-hand,  and  found  great 
encouragement  in  the  general  awakening  of 
the  public  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
blind.  He  found  inspiration,  too,  in  the 
evidences  everywhere  exhibited  of  cordial 
cooperation  of  all  forces  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 


PUBLICITY    CAMPAIGNS    IN    OHIO 


Although  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  as  stated 
in  the  organic  law  which  created  it,  is  to 
establish  workshops  or  industrial  centers 
and  promote  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
adult  blind,  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
state  has  not,  up  to  the  present  writing, 
made  appropriations  sufficiently  large  to 
inaugurate  such  work.  The  attention  of 
the  Commission  has,  therefore,  been  turned 
to  arousing  the  interest  of  the  general  pub- 
lic in  the  possibilities  of  the  blind  to  become 
useful  citizens,  and  to  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  doing  more  towards  the  prevention 
of  the  unnecessary  loss  of  sight.  Among 
the  methods  employed  for  dissemination 
of  information,  the  Commission  has  used 
printer's  ink  to  such  good  advantage  as  to 
render  its  activity  in  this  line  quite  notable. 
In  the  winter  of  1908,  in  the  fall  of  1909, 
and  again  in  the  winter  of  191 1,  the  Com- 
mission made  use  of  the  service  which  is 
rendered  by  the  American  Press  Associa- 
tion. Each  time  a  page  consisting  of  six 
columns  of  well-illustrated  "stories"  was 
prepared  for  distribution  to  the  newspapers 
in  cities  and  towns  scattered  all  over  the 
state,  every  county  being  represented  in  one 
or  more  of  its  newspapers.  Such  headings 
as  the  following  were  used,  and  in  most 
cases  reenf  orced  by  telling  illustrations : 
"Blinded     by     Neglect,"     "Fireworks     and 


Blindness,"  "Needlessly  Blind  in  Ohio," 
"Cost  of  Blindness  to  the  Blind,"  "Dollars 
and  Sense,"  "What  Is  Ophthalmia  Neona- 
torum ?"  "Home  Teaching  for  the  Sight- 
less," "Poor  Tools  the  Cause  of  Eye  In- 
juries," and  "What  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind  Stands  For." 

In  the  fall  of  1909  the  use  of  this  printed 
matter  was  timed  to  be  coincident  with  a 
lecture  tour  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commission,  with  the  editor  of  the 
Outlook  as  speaker,  and  in  the  one  month 
of  its  continuance  over  1,000  columns  of 
news  on  the  subject  were  printed  in  every 
section  of  Ohio.  During  the  winter  of 
191 1  an  even  greater  amount  of  publicity 
was  secured,  both  by  means  of  the  news 
service  of  the  American  Press  Association 
and  by  the  announcements  and  comments 
upon  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Claron  L.  Shafer, 
himself  blind,  who  represented  the  Commis- 
sion in  this  publicity  work. 

All  our  readers  are,  of  course,  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  news  is  distributed  all 
over  the  world  by  organized  press  associa- 
tions. These  same  news-distributing  agents 
not  only  distribute  news  by  telegram,  but 
in  the  form  of  plates  ready  to  be  put  imme- 
diately upon  the  press.  This  material  al- 
ways deals  with  items  of  local  interest,  but 
not  necessarily  required  for  immediate  use. 
The  usual  custom  is  to  have  the  "stories" 
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released  by  certain  dates,  after  which  the 
paper  can,  of  course,  use  the  material  at 
any  time.  So  valuable  have  many  of  the 
papers  of  Ohio  considered  the  material 
furnished  in  plate  form  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission that  they  have  printed  it  not  once 
but  twice,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

This  idea  of  using  plate  matter  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  John  Kaiser  of  the  Ohio 
Commission,  himself  the  managing  editor 
of  a  flourishing  daily  at  Marietta,  O.  It 
was  left  to  the  president  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Supt.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  of  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  to  do  the  edi- 
torial work  of  preparing  these  pages.  The 
first  year  they  were  used  by  112  papers,  at 
a  cost  of  $176.  In  1909,  134  publications 
printed  the  page,  at  a  total  cost  of  $248; 
while  in  191 1,  143  newspapers  were  on  the 
list,  the  cost  being  $262.  The  method  of 
distribution  was  to  offer  to  a  selected  list 
of  newspapers  the  service  described  with- 
out cost  to  them,  the  only  stipulation  being 


that  they  should  use  the  matter  according 
to  "release."  Such  avidity  in  accepting 
the  proffered  service  was  shown  that  prac- 
tically all  to  whom  the  matter  was  offered 
were  put  upon  the  list,  and  as  the  matter 
began  to  appear  other  newspapers  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  accept  the  service  wrote 
and  requested  it.  Of  course,  under  such 
conditions,  no  one  was  refused. 

It  seems  to  us  that  many  of  the  schools 
and  organizations  for  the  blind  might  help 
the  cause  of  the  blind  by  having  appro- 
priate material  prepared  and  sent  from  the 
states  in  which  they  are  located,  following 
the  example  of  Ohio.  Not  only  is  it  prac- 
tical to  call  attention  to  the  unnecessary 
loss  of  sight,  but  it  undoubtedly  serves  to 
call  the  attention  of  some  blind  people 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  altogether  laid 
on  the  shelf  by  their  physical  handicap,  but 
that  they  yet  may  do  something  which  will 
render  them  more  useful  and  make  them 
happier. 


THE    MAINE    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND 


The  Maine  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind 
was  officially  opened 
in  Portland  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1909,  with 
J.  Calvin  Knapp  as 
superintendent.  Mr. 
Knap  p  was  for- 
merly a  representa- 
tive to  the  state 
legislature  from 
South  Portland.  As 
has  been  stated  in 
this  magazine  in 
j.  Calvin  Knapp  previous    accounts 

(Vol.  I,  pp.  3,  121  ;  Vol.  II,  p.  104)  of  the 
work  in  Maine,  the  institution  since  its  in- 
ception has  been  fortunate  in  having  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  state  identified  with  it 
and  in  securing  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  many  influential  women's  clubs.  This 
invaluable  interest  and  indorsement  was 
largely  gained  through  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  William  J.  Ryan,  whose  zealous 
work  individually  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind  (com- 
posed  entirely   of   blind   people)    has   been 


described  in  the 
articles  referred  to 
above.  Mr.  Ryan 
is  now  the  canvass- 
ing agent  of  the 
institution. 

Our  readers  will 
recall  that  in  Maine 
the  blind  children 
of  school  age  are 
sent  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The 
Maine  institution  is 
intended    for    the 


William  J .  Ryan 


employment  of   the   adult  blind. 

On  another  page  are  shown  the  adminis- 
tration and  workshop  buildings,  which  are 
of  red  brick  with  granite  and  limestone 
trimmings.  They  are  erected  near  the  city 
park,  in  a  two-acre  plot  given  to  the  insti- 
tution by  the  city  of  Portland.  The  admin- 
istration building,  which  is  45  x  32  feet, 
with  an  addition  20  x  18  feet  at  the  back 
for  kitchens,  etc.,  contains  the  offices  of  the 
institution  and  living  quarters  for  the  super- 
intendent.    In  the  rear  and  to  the  east  of 
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the  administration  building  is  the  workshop, 
45  x  ioo  feet,  with  an  addition  in  the  front 
19  x  37^2,  for  the  accommodation  of  stair- 
ways, etc.,  and  on  the  rear  an  addition  for 
the  boiler  room,  etc.  The  basement  is  high 
and  the  foundation  is  of  concrete.  The 
stairways  are  of  steel,  with  slate  treads, 
and  are  built  in  a  fireproof  inclosure,  in- 
suring safe  exit  in  case  of  fire.  There  are 
two  stairways,  one  for  women  and  the 
other  for  men.  An  electric  freight  elevator 
is  in  operation  between  the  floors  of  the 
workshop  building. 

The  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  a 
private  corporation  composed  of  the  usual 
officers  and  twenty-five  directors  represent- 
ing various  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  private  subscriptions  and  state 
appropriations.  It  received  $40,000  from 
the   state   in    1907   for   the   erection   of   the 


buildings,  $30,000  for  maintenance  in  1909- 
1910,  and  is  now  asking  for  $20,000  for  the 
next  two  years. 

The  workshop  is  well  equipped  with 
machinery.  Broom  and  mattress  making, 
chair  caning,  upholstering  and  weaving  are 
the  trades  taught.  Thirty  apprentices  and 
workers  entered  during  the  first  year,  four 
blind  teachers  are  employed,  a  blind  seam- 
stress who  makes  the  mattress  ticks,  one 
blind  stenographer,  and  one  blind  salesman. 
The  products  of  the  workers  find  a  ready 
market,  and  the  sales  for  the  first  year 
were  $5,704.96. 

Superintendent  Knapp  is  enlisting  the 
interest  of  the  press  and  of  the  town  and 
city  officials  throughout  the  state  in  an 
endeavor  to  reach  every  blind  person  who 
might  benefit  by  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


THE    UNIFORM    TYPE    COMMITTEE'S    APPEAL 


The  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  order  to  secure  the  funds  needed 
to  conduct  their  investigations,  have  pre- 
pared a  letter  to  be  presented  to  philanthro- 
pists. It  sets  forth  so  clearly  the  problem 
before  the  committee  that  we  reproduce  it 
here.  The  present  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are :  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Massachu- 
setts, chairman ;  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Massa- 
chusetts, secretary ;  John  C.  Fowler,  New 
York,  treasurer ;  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell, 
Michigan,  chairman  Sub-Committee  on  In- 
vestigation ;  George  M.  Carmody,  New 
York ;  L.  Pearl  Howard,  Iowa ;  Arthur 
Jewell,  Illinois ;  Linna  A.  Owens,  Missouri ; 
John  A.  Simpson,  North  Carolina;  Thomas 
C.  Sloane,  Ohio. 

"Knowing  your  practical  interest  in  all 
united,  intelligent  movements  for  conserva- 
tion of  resources  and  enlargement  of  possi- 
bilities in  every  phase  of  human  affairs,  we 
beg  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  your  honor- 
able consideration  the  matter  which  has  been 
placed  in  our  charge. 

'You  may  be  aware  that  embossed  Roman 
letters  have  been  found  less  legible  for  touch 
reading  than  arbitrary  characters  composed 
of  embossed  clots.  Unfortunately,  however, 
several    dot    systems,    diverse    in    underlying 


principles  of  construction  in  many  of  the 
characters  used,  and  sometimes  even  in  mean- 
ings assigned  to  the  same  characters,  have 
become  firmly  established  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Four  great  items  of  loss  are  experi- 
enced by  blind  readers  as  a  result.  First : 
The  lessening  of  available  literature  through 
the  duplication  of  titles  in  different  systems. 
Second :  The  further  limitation  to  readers 
familiar  with  only  one  system,  by  the  exclu- 
sion from  their  libraries  of  all  publications 
in  other  systems.  Third :  The  restricted 
reading  capacity  of  those  knowing  all  systems, 
through  the  necessity  for  frequent  mental 
readjustment,  resulting  from  the  above  men- 
tioned diversity  of  systems.  Fourth :  The 
impossibility  of  communicating,  negotiating, 
etc.,  by  means  of  embossed  correspondence, 
among  those  not  familiar  with  the  same 
system. 

"The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  feeling  the  tremendous  advan- 
tage which  would  accrue  to  the  blind  by  the 
establishment  of  one  uniform  system  of  em- 
bossed type,  rather  than  a  continuance  of 
the  several  varied  systems  now  in  use  (each 
favored  by  many,  none  accepted  by  all),  has 
appointed  us  a  committee  to  strive  for  the 
attainment  of  this  boon. 

"It  would  be  impracticable  to  set  forth  all 
the  differentiations  between  the  three  principal 
dot  systems  now  in  use,  or  even  to  outline  in 
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this  letter  the  argument  advanced  by  their 
respective  supporters  for  their  supremacy. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  each  has  been  conscien- 
tiously developed,  and  has  thousands  of  ardent 
devotees.  A  uniform  system  would,  at  best, 
mean  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  three  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others,  and  might  mean  the 
evolution  of  a  wholly  new  one  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all.  Such  a  step  cannot  be  taken  un- 
advisedly. Such  sacrifice  cannot  be  called  for 
until  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to 
remove  all  uncertainties. 

"The  system  ultimately  adopted  must  be 
one  which  will  stand  the  test  of  all  needs 
and  of  all  time.  To  insure  this  it  must  be 
based  upon  absolutely  right  and  fundamental 
principles.  To  discover  these  the  most  care- 
ful and  exhaustive  scientific  and  psychological 
investigations  must  be  made.  Negotiations 
between,  and  conferences  of,  representatives 
of  various  interests  must  be  undertaken.  To 
carry  these  out  much  time  must  be  given  and 
expense  incurred.     The  members  of  the  com- 


mittee, both  official  and  lay  (all  of  whom  are 
blind),  have  given  their  services  without  re- 
muneration, in  some  cases  extending  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  Some  of  them  have 
personally  further  contributed  to  the  fund 
itself,  and  have  defrayed  their  own  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  portion  of  the 
work  assigned  to  them.  The  committee  has 
made  some  progress,  but  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  finds  it  impossible  to  do  much  more 
without  incurring  expense  which  neither  it 
nor  the  association  has  funds  to  meet. 

"We  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  need  of 
a  uniform  system  of  embossed  type  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  the  soundness  of  the  methods 
followed  by  the  committee,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  setting  the  work  forward  at  a  goodly 
pace,  will  all  appeal  to  you,  as  above  set 
forth.  If  so,  we  earnestly  trust  that  you 
will  grant  us  material  financial  aid  in  going 
forward  with  our  work,  without  which  we 
feel  that  we  shall  arrive  at  little  more  than 
academic  conclusions." 


CORRESPONDENCE    AND   JOTTINGS 


[It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  possible  territory  which  this  department  might  cover  is  but  scatter- 
ingly  represented.  We  urge  the  cooperation  of  our  readers  to  make  this  section  include  a  wide  area  and 
teem  with  live  news  items.  —  Editor.] 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by 
the  Birmingham  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  objects  of  the  organization  being  to  estab- 
lish a  library  for  the  blind  in  connection  with 
the  Birmingham  Public  Library,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unemployed  blind.  The  officers  of  the 
Association,  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
are  as  follows:  J.  G.  Pinson,  president;  T.  R. 
Kemp,  first  vice-president ;  J.  N.  Drake,  second 
vice-president ;  Gertrude  Tittle,  recording  sec- 
retary ;  Gertrude  Jones,  corresponding  secre- 
tary ;  W.  S.  Johnson,  treasurer. 


CANADA 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
purchased  a  desirable  lot  of  eight  and  one- 
half  acres,  situated  on  Sherbrook  Street,  W., 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  This  plot  of  land  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  the  street  cars  pass  it.  In  order  to  raise 
the  $35,000  required  to  complete  their  $100,000 
building  fund    (Vol.  IV,  p.    153),   1,800  ladies 


sold  on  the  streets  of  Montreal  and  suburbs 
royal  blue  badges  or  tags,  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  the  association.  April  22  was  known 
as  Tag  Day,  and  the  total  collections,  with 
subsequent  donations,  amounted  to  $23,500. 


Mr.  John  Kennedy,  the  blind  veteran  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Harbor  Commission- 
ers of  Montreal,  was  appointed  as  the  Cana- 
dian government's  delegate  to  attend  a 
conference  at  Washington  in  regard  to  the 
damming  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Sault 
Marie.  It  was  said  that  no  witness  who 
appeared  before  the  committee,  either  for  or 
against  the  scheme,  made  such  a  profound 
impression  on  the  members  as  did  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, who  has  made  a  long  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  recently  become  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Montreal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 


Extracts   from   the   Quarterly   Letter   and 

Other  Clippings  from  the  Halifax 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  Boys'  Dramatic  Club  recently  put  on 
the  stage  a  play  entitled,  "The  Boys  of  1812." 
The  acting  was  good  and  several  of  the  parts 
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were  performed  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
A  trio  of  hoboes  represented  by  younger  boys 
won  the  honors  of  the  evening. 

The  Girls'  Dramatic  Club  was  heard  to 
advantage  in  "Miss  Fearless  &  Co."  Great 
care  had  been  taken  to  make  the  costumes 
particularly  suitable  and  attractive.  The  parts 
represented  by  the  different  girls  were  admi- 
rably rendered  and  the  performance  was  one 
of  the  best  that  has  been  seen  in  the  school. 

Grover  Livingston1  is  doing  mission  work 
this  winter  for  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
is  meeting  with  signal  success.  Mr.  Living- 
ston's headquarters  are  at  Kouchibouguac, 
N.  B.,  but  as  he  has  to  serve  several  outside 
sections  as  well,  he  is  kept  very  busily  and 
very  happily  employed. 

William  Morrish,1  of  St.  John,  West,  with 
considerable  enterprise  took  a  booth  at  the 
Dominion  Exhibition  in  St.  John  and  made  an 
admirable  display  of  the  household  articles 
for  which  he  holds  the  agencies.  As  a  result, 
Mr.  Morrish  has  since  done  a  rattling  busi- 
ness in  St.  John,  and  anticipates  that  the 
business  of  191 1  will  bring  him  in  greater 
profits  than  ever  before. 


Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  has  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing legislation  in  Nova  Scotia  which  makes 
notification  by  midwives  and  physicians  of 
inflamed  eyes  in  newborn  infants  compulsory. 


The  annual  gymnasium  exhibition  of  the 
pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  was  held 
recently  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  institu- 
tion.    Mr.  W.  G.  MacKinnon  is  the  instructor. 

"Perhaps  the  event  that  pleased  the  most 
was  the  tumbling  by  six  junior  boys.  Two  of 
these  are  ten  years  old,  two  eleven,  one  twelve, 
and  one  thirteen.  Their  work  was  done  with 
wonderful  precision  and  correctness,  and 
brought  forth  round  after  round  of  applause. 

"From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  Scarf 
Drill  was  the  best  number  on  the  program. 
Sixteen  girls,  dressed  in  Grecian  costumes  and 
carrying  scarfs  of  pink  and  blue,  danced  onto 
the  stage  and  went  through  a  series  of  drills 
and  dances  that  for  grace  and  ease  could  not 
be  excelled." 

The  performance  was  so  well  received  by 
the  large  audience  that  the  entire  program 
was  repeated.  The  admission  was  free,  with 
a  silver  collection  in  aid  of  the  School  Organ 
Fund. 

1  Former  students. 


COLORADO 

"Colorado  Index" 

The  Colorado  Index,  published  biweekly 
by  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  is  reprinting  extracts 
and  complete  papers  presented  at  the  Twenti- 
eth Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which 
was  held  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  last  summer. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin,  of  the  reading 
room  for  the  blind  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
r  ress,  and  Walter  G.  Holmes,  editor  of  the 
Matilda  Zicgler  Magazine,  were  national  dele- 
r  ates  for  the  United  States  at  the  fourth 
International  Congress  for  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Lot  of  the  Blind,  held  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
i  1  February. 

ILLINOIS 

Catholic  Braille  Literature 

The  Xavier  Braille  Publication  Society  for 
the  Blind  has  been  organized  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  Catholic  literature  in  American 
Braille.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  liter- 
ature had  already  been  printed  in  New  York 
Point  by  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society 
for  the  Blind  of  New  York  City,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  type  question  at  once 
presented  itself  to  make  trouble  for  the  new 
society.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  see  to 
understand  why  it  should  be  necessary  to 
have  so  many  different  forms  of  embossed 
type  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  when  the 
church  authorities  were  told  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reprint  these  books  in  Braille  for 
the  use  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  should  think  that  there 
was  something  wrong.  We  admitted  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  but  explained  that 
inasmuch  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  determine  just  what  it  is  that  is  wrong  and 
what  is  right,  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to 
attempt  to  settle  the  question,  and  that  we  had 
better  deal  with  the  situation  as  we  find  it, 
and  give  the  people  books  in  types  that  they 
are  willing  to  read.  A  thorough  understand- 
ing has  at  last  been  reached,  and  the  two 
societies  are  now  practically  one,  having  a 
common  cause  and  adopting  a  common  name, 
with  the  change  of  a  single  word  to  indicate 
the  purpose  of  the  western  branch  to  provide 
for  the  Braille  edition.     The  new  society  was 
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organized  in  Chicago  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois,  but  it  is  understood  that 
all  states  and  communities  in  which  the  Braille 
type  is  used  are  to  be  asked  to  contribute  to 
its  funds,  while  those  who  read  the  New  York 
Point  system  will  continue  to  support  the  older 
organization.  Those  wishing  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Xavicr  Braille  Publication 
Society  for  the  Blind  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary,  William  A.  Rcw, 
824  Oakdale  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.        e.  j.  n. 


Rothschild  &  Company,  one  of  the  large 
department  stores  of  Chicago,  has  given  space 
for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  receive  and 
handle  the  goods  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  by  the  Ziegler  office  in  New  York. 
There  is  no  commission  to  be  charged  the 
individuals,  and  the  store  is  to  receive  no 
compensation  for  its  trouble  or  expense. 
Goods  are  required  to  be  properly  tagged  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  maker,  price, 
etc.,  and  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind,  3218  Graves  Place,  Chi- 
cago,  111.     The   Illinois   Industrial   Home   was 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Italian  Dramatic  Company  of  Boston 
gave  an  entertainment  in  February  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Italian  blind  of  that  city.  "The 
Blind  Man,"  by  Prof.  F.  Bernardini,  was  the 
drama  chosen,  and  the  principal  part  was 
enacted  by  a  sightless  person — a  young  Italian. 


Perkins  Institution 


On  February  14  and  15  the  boys  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  gave  a  performance  of 
scenes  from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club  and  the  Perkins  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. Their  success  was  so  great  that  a 
repetition  of  their  play  was  given  on  March  6 
for  the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  of  the 
school.  While  it  was  not  expected  that  large 
sums  would  be  added  to  this  fund  as  a  result 
of  the  boys'  work,  their  spirit  was  excellent 
in  wishing  to  have  a  share  in  that  great 
enterprise. 

The  play  itself  was  well  worthy  of  patron- 
age, and  was  a  success  from  the  time  the 
trumpeters  announced  the  approach  of  Duke 
Theseus   till   the   mechanics   closed   the   enter- 


A  scene  fj'om  "  A   Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  at  the  Perkins  Institution 


asked  to  receive  the  goods,  but  the  authorities 
said  that  they  did  not  have  the  time  and  could 
not  do  it.  The  opportunity  offered  by  Roths- 
child was  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  so  a  commit- 
tee or  department,  as  we  call  it,  has  been 
organized  to  take  charge  of  the  articles  con- 
signed by  the  blind.  e.  j.  n. 


tainment  with  their  merry  dance.  The  boys 
deserve  the  more  credit  because  the  rehearsals 
were  nearly  all  carried  on  in  their  free  time. 


The  fourth  annual  concert  by  the  choir  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School    for    the    Blind    was    given    in    Jordan 
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Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  April  6,  191 1.  The 
choir  of  seventy-five  singers  had  the  assistance 
of  four  soloists  from  the  city  and  an  orches- 
tra of  players  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The  program  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
first  part  being  given  up  to  smaller  choruses 
and  part  songs  a  capella,  while  the  second 
part  presented  the  chief  feature  of  the  even- 
ing— the  cantata,  "Hiawatha's  Departure,"  by 
S.  Coleridge-Taylor. 

There  was  present  a  large  and  interested 
audience,  among  which  were  many  prominent 
Boston  musicians,  who  afterwards  expressed 
their  appreciation  and  pleasure  at  the  singing 
of  the  choir. 


MICHIGAN 

Assistant  Superintendent  and  Librarian  A. 
M.  Shotwell,  of  the  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw,  West  Side,  Michi- 
gan, has  been  authorized  to  prepare  and 
maintain  a  complete  register  of  the  blind  of 
Michigan. 

NEW    YORK 

[We  have  been  asked  to  issue  the  following 
statement,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  schools  with 
printing  plants  will  respond. — Editor.] 

New  York  State  Education  Department 
library  for  the  blind 

The  fire  which  on  March  29  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  New  York  State  Library  and 
its  Department  for  the  Blind  will  handicap  the 
work  somewhat  for  a  time,  but  it  is  going  on 
now  in  the  temporary  quarters  which  will  be 
occupied  until  the  Library  has  been  moved  into 
the  new  Education  Building.  If  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  have  any  books  printed  in  New 
York  point,  Moon,  American  or  English 
Braille,  or  Line  letter  which  they  would  be 
glad  to  give  to  the  Library  for  the  Blind,  it 
is  requested  that  a  list  of  such  books  be  sent 
to  the  Librarian.  From  the  list  will  be  selected 
the  books  most  needed,  and  the  express  or 
freight  charges  will  be  paid  by  the  Education 
Department.  It  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Library  if  all  who  have  borrowed  books  will 
return  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Address : 
Mary  C.  Chamberlain,  Librarian  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


New   York  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  Association  has  received  the  gift  of  a 
plant  to  house  their  workshop  for  blind  men. 
The  building  is  to  face  St.  Gabriel's  Park,  and 
the  proximity  of  this   free  space  insures  sun- 


light and  fresh  air.  Plans  have  been  filed  for 
the  erection  of  a  five-story  workshop  at  Nos. 
338  and  340  East  Thirty-fifth  Street.  It  will 
have  a  frontage  of  fifty  feet  and  a  depth  of 
seventy-five  feet,  with  an  extension.  The 
manufacture  of  brooms  and  caning  of  chairs 
are  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  present 
shop.     Thirty-five  men  are  employed. 


The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
on  January  1,  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
quarterly  magazine  in  Braille  type,  entitled, 
The  Searchlight.  It  is  designed  for  blind  chil- 
dren in  New  York  City  and  any  others  who 
may  desire  it.  The  new  periodical  includes 
stories,  narratives  of  travel  and  adventure, 
instructive  articles,  etc.  A  limited  edition  is 
printed,  and  for  those  who  are  not  included 
in  the  school  children  of  New  York  City  or 
the  libraries  or  institutions  for  blind  children 
throughout  the  country  a  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  copy  is  made.  A  Searchlight 
Committee,  similar  to  Miss  Taylor's  Sunbeam 
Mission  in  England,  has  been  started,  the 
members  of  which  take  a  friendly  interest  in 
a  particular  child,  to  further  his  or  her 
pleasure. 

The  annual  entertainment  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  given  on  February  14.  The  ball, 
which  took  the  form  of  a  Fete  d' Aviation  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  was  both  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting as  a  spectacle,  and  successful  in  its 
other  capacity  of  supplying  much  needed 
sinews  of  war. 


Saleswoman  at  Macy's  Department 
for  the  Blind 

The  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  has  re- 
cently employed  a  saleswoman  to  push  the 
sale  of  articles  in  their  department  at  Macy's 
store,  and  to  find  out  what  sells  and  what 
does  not.  An  investigation  of  this  kind  has 
great  possibilities  of  helpfulness  to  blind  home 
workers. 


Blind  Babies'  Home 


The  Blind  Babies'  Home,  conducted  by  the 
International  Sunshine  Society  in  Brooklyn, 
has  been  freed  from  debt.  A  member  of  the 
society  paid  a  mortgage  of  $4,000.  The  soci- 
ety has  also  cleared  the  debt  on  its  Summit, 
N.  J.,  home  for  blind  babies.  A  $4,700  mort- 
gage was  held  by  a  member  of  the  society, 
who  said  that  if  $2,200  was  paid  to  him  by 
January  1  he  would  burn  the  mortgage. 
Mrs.  Cynthia  W.  Alden,  president  of  the  soci- 
ety, has  been  indefatigable  in  her  work  in 
behalf  of  these  two  homes. 
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OHIO 

The  Cincinnati  Association 

The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  has  been  formed  recently.  Pub- 
lic interest  was  aroused  in  this  cause  and 
$4,500  was  subscribed  to  inaugurate  the  move- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  be 
materially  increased  as  soon  as  evidence  of 
active  work  is  forthcoming.  The  directors 
are:  B.  H.  Kroger,  president;  Harry  M.  Levy, 
Mrs.  Sigmar  Stark,  vice-presidents ;  Julius 
Fleischmann,  treasurer ;  Mrs.  Bernard  Pollak, 
secretary ;  Judge  Moses  Wilson,  Miss  Cora  M. 
Dow,  Miss  Ida  Gaddum,  W.  Rieckelman, 
Dr.  Louis  Strieker,  and  Clarence  Kuhn, 
director  of  workshop. 

As  soon  as  a  suitable  building  for  a  work- 
shop can  be  secured  and  machinery  purchased, 
broom  making,  basket  making,  and  mop  mak- 
ing will  be  undertaken.  Dr.  Strieker,  who  is 
directing  the  prevention  of  blindness  work, 
has  for  years  been  interested  in  the  blind  (see 
"A  Review  of  the  Work  Accomplished  by  the 
Blind  Relief  Commission  of  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  108-115,  in  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind),  and  it  is  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  society  has  materialized. 


Cincinnati   Library   Society  for  the   Blind 

Misses  Georgia  and  Florence  Trader,  found- 
ers of  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  were 
in  charge  of  an  entertainment  given  150  blind 
persons  at  the  Cincinnati  Library  during  the 
Christmas  season.  A  musical  program  was 
given  and  refreshments  were  served. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Cincinnati 
Library  Society  for  the  Blind,  several  blind 
persons  have  secured  occupation.  Three 
basket  men  are  working  in  an  apartment  that 
was  given  to  the  society  for  a  workroom. 
Another  is  working  in  his  home.  The  four 
have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  A  position 
was  secured  for  a  man  to  travel  with  an  evan- 
gelist, another  man  is  kept  busy  making 
chairs,  another  making  mops.  One  man  is  in 
charge  of  the  tuning  department  of  one  of  the 
large  piano  factories,  one  is  engaged  in  a 
tobacco  factory,  and  one  man  and  one  woman 
in  a  paper  box  factory.  There  are  two  broom 
makers  who  are  making  a  living.  Besides 
these  who  have  regular  employment,  there  are 
four  or  five  piano  tuners  who  are  doing  fairly 
well  and  several  agents ;  also  five  or  six  men 
selling  newspapers.  Cincinnati  is  proud  of  two 
most  successful  blind  lawyers  and  an  insur- 
ance agent.  Many  of  the  women  have  been 
taught  by  the  society  to  do  very  nice  needle- 


work,   and    through   this    society   and    Clover- 
nook  are  able  to  dispose  of  it. 


OKLAHOMA 

At  the  recent  legislature  of  Oklahoma  a  bill 
was  presented  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
provide  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
friends  of  the  school  naturally  felt  that  it 
ought  to  be  near  a  large  center  of  population 
and  as  centrally  located  as  possible.  Presi- 
dent Bruce  did  his  best  to  inform  the  public 
as  to  the  real  needs  of  the  blind.  The  difficulty, 
however,  was  that  the  politicians  wanted  the 
school  to  be  located  in  their  towns  simply  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefit  which  would  be  derived 
by  their  community,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
state  of  affairs  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  One 
of  the  campaign  documents  prepared  by  Presi- 
dent Bruce  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  letters 
from  such  well-known  workers  for  the  blind 
as  the  following :  E.  E.  Allen,  J.  V.  Arm- 
strong, W.  K.  Argo,  G.  E.  Bingham,  C.  F.  F. 
Campbell,  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  Helen  Keller, 
F.  Park  Lewis,  S.  T.  Lucas,  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney,  John  E.  Ray,  and  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.  The  argument  presented  by  this  series 
of  letters  was  most  effective,  and  should  prove 
of  value  to  any  one  who  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  locating  a  school  for  the  blind. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind 

The  Overbrook  chorus,  numbering  about 
seventy-five  and  averaging  not  over  seventeen 
years  of  age,  has  already  proved  its  ability 
to  produce  satisfactorily  such  compositions  as 
Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Judas  Macca- 
beus" and  "Samson,"  and  Mendelssohn's 
"Hymn  of  Praise."  At  the  last  public  con- 
cert, given  at  Horticultural  Hall  on  April  5, 
the  program  was  as  follows  :  "The  Pilgrims," 
George  W.  Chadwick.  (a)  "The  Snow," 
(b)  "Fly,  Singing  Bird,"  Sir  Edward  Elgar. 
"The  Vagabonds,"  Eaton  Failing.  "Psalm 
XCV,"  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

The  accompaniments  were  played  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Henry  Gurney  was  the  soloist,  and  the  con- 
cert was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Russell 
King  Miller,  director  of  music  at  the  Over- 
brook  school. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  was  excellent 
and  fully  up  to  the  standard  set  in  past  years. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  musicians  who  were 
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present,  it  compared  most  favorably  with  the 
work  of  older  choral  organizations. 


Salesroom  and  Exchange 
(From  the  Report  of  Superintendent  Burritt) 

With  a  view  to  extending  the  usefulness 
of  the  school,  we  have  leased  for  a  term  of 
three  years  a  large  house,  centrally  located, 
at  200  South  Thirteenth  Street.  Here  we 
have  recently  opened  a  Salesroom  and  Ex- 
change. As  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
was  about  to  move  to  its  new  quarters  on 
the  corner  of  Locust  and  South  Thirteenth 
Streets,  diagonally  opposite  the  Salesroom, 
and  as  there  was  insufficient  room  for  all  the 
departments  in  the  new  quarters,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  library  authorities  that  it  might 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind  if  the  library 
for  the  blind  and  the  new  enterprise  about 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  school  could  be 
conducted  in  the  same  building.  Accordingly 
the  trustees  of  the  Free  Library  have  leased 
two  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  where 
the  library  for  the  blind  now  is  located.  At 
the  front  of  one  of  these  rooms  there  is  an 
excellent  display  window.  On  the  second 
floor  is  the  salesroom.  On  this  floor  there  is 
also  a  room  where  the  board  and  some  of  its 
committees  meet.  There  are  other  rooms 
which  can  be  used  for  workrooms  as  the  need 
may  arise. 

Through  the  medium  of  this  Salesroom 
and  Exchange,  our  purpose  is  to  supply  a 
need  not  met  by  any  institution  or  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind  in  this  city.     We  aim  to : 

i.  Display  for  sale  articles  made  by  the 
blind  and  samples  from  which  orders  can  be 
taken. 

2.  Solicit,  receive,  and  distribute  orders  for 
work  for  the  blind,  particularly  chairs  to  be 
recaned,  rugs  and  carpet  to  be  woven,  and 
pianos  to  be  tuned. 

3.  Exhibit  all  kinds  of  appliances  used  by 
the  blind,  and  so  far  as  feasible  supply  them 
at  cost  to  those  who  need  them. 

4.  Furnish  information  about  the  blind 
through  the  distribution  of  printed  matter 
containing  information  about  the  school  and 
its  purpose,  advice  to  the  parents  of  blind 
children,  occupations  in  which  blind  persons 
are  known  to  be  successfully  engaged,  and 
agencies  that  exist  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  any  of  the  blind. 

5.  Provide  a  centrally  located  place  for 
interviewing  blind  people  and  their  friends 
who  continually  come  for  advice  to  us  as 
experts  in  matters  blind. 

6.  Keep  a  limited  supply  of  raw  materials 
to  be  furnished  at  cost  to  blind  people — 
former   pupils    and    others    as    well — who    are 


continually  coming  to  us  for  beads,  cane, 
hammock  twine,  and  such  other  materials  as 
they  need  in  their  home  industries. 

7.  Provide  a  room  where  work  can  be  done 
by  the  blind  as  occasion  may  arise.  Our 
emphasis  is  being  constantly  placed  on  the 
development  of  such  work  as  can  be  done  by 
blind  people  in  their  own  homes ;  but  occa- 
sionally our  people  do  not  have  facilities  in 
their  homes  for  doing  work  they  are  capable 
of  doing.  By  providing  for  them  a  room 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  by  the  expenditure,  in  most 
cases,  of  a  single  car  fare,  we  can  aid  them 
by  adding  to  their  earnings,  already  meager, 
what  can  be  saved  in  drayage  on  chairs  to  be 
caned. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  venture :  for  years 
the  school  has  been  doing  all  this,  except  to 
provide  a  salesroom  and  a  workroom ;  but  it 
is  an  effort  to  be  of  still  greater  service  with- 
out adding  unduly  to  the  burdens  of  the 
management  of  the  school.  And  I  should  not 
have  recommended  this  expansion  of  our 
work  had  I  not  believed  that  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Delfino  we  should  have  two  capable 
people  who  are  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind.  Only  such  should  be 
associated  with  an  enterprise  like  this. 


Pittsburgh  School  Notes 

For  the  first  time  a  basket  ball  team  of 
blind  girls  played  a  contest  against  seeing  girls, 
the  game  taking  place  on  February  20  in  the 
Porterfield  Memorial  Gymnasium  at  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.  This 
fall  a  team  was  organized,  and  even  in  this 
short  time  it  has  been  proved  that  the  blind 
can  play  basket  ball.  While  the  blind  girls 
were  much  smaller  than  their  opponents,  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  team,  and  al- 
though they  had  practiced  very  little,  they 
certainly  put  up  a  good  fight  for  honors,  scor- 
ing several  points.  One  splendid  basket  was 
made  by  a  blind  girl  from  a  difficult  position 
under  the  basket,  and  the  dribbling  done  by 
one  of  the  forwards  was  very  praiseworthy. 
Passing  the  ball  seemed  to  be  the  only  weak 
point,  but  before  the  end  of  the  season  the 
girls  will  no  doubt  bring  this  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. Such  a  loud  reception  did  the  home  team 
receive  that  talking  was  out  of  the  question 
and  thinking  was  almost  impossible.  They 
use  modified  boys'  rules,  without  lines,  five  on 
a  team,  and  dribbling  is  allowed.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Logan  is  the  girls'  physical  instructor. 


Recently  Miss  Carrie  Reed  gave  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  equipment  of  the  home-making 
department     in     the     Western     Pennsylvania 
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School  for  the  Blind.  The  department  is  a 
memorial  to  her  father,  who  was  blind,  the 
late  George  M.  Reed.  The  girls  have  shown 
a  very  real  interest  in  the  homely,  every-day 
duties  incidental  to  the  care  of  a  dining  room, 
kitchen,  and  laundry. 


Each  pupil  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind  received  for  a  Christ- 
mas gift  a  copy  in  Braille  of  Grace  Rich- 
mond's delightful  story,  "Christmas  Day  in 
the  Morning."  Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  provided 
the  funds  for  the  printing  and  binding  of  the 
book.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Taylor  equipped 
a  Braille  printing  office  in  the  institution. 


Pittsburgh   Workshop  for  the  Blind 

In  February,  191 1,  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  admitted  its  first  blind  workers. 
The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  5),  through  one  of  its  most  active 
workers,  Mrs.  John  S.  Flannery,  urged  the 
city  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  shop,  and  this  was  done. 
The  present  industries  are  broom  making, 
chair  caning,  and  industrial  home  work  for 
women. 


[It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  a  state-wide 
distribution  of  prophylactic  for  the  prevention  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  has  not  been  secured, 
cities  are  taking  the  matter  up  for  themselves. 
The  following  letter  has  been  recently  issued  to 
the  doctors  of  Pittsburgh. — Editor.] 

Department  of  Public  Health, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

e.  r.  walters,  m.d.,  director 

Dear  Doctor:  The  Department  of  Public 
Health  will  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  silver 
nitrate  solution  for  the  use  of  physicians  in 
the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
The  solution  is  one  per  cent  strength  and  is 
contained  in  sealed  ampuls,1  each  containing 
sufficient   for  one  case.     The   solution  can  be 


very  readily  applied  by  piercing  the  elastic 
ampul  with  a  needle  and  dropping  two  drops 
into  each  eye.  The  ampuls  are  put  up  in 
boxes  of  five  each,  forming  a  small  package2 
which  can  be  very  conveniently  carried  in  the 
obstetrical  bag. 

Physicians  can  obtain  the  solution  free  of 
charge  at  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

Statistics  show  that  a  large  percentage  of 
blindness  is  caused  by  ophthalmia  of  the  new- 
born. Experience  has  shown  that  the  one  per 
cent  silver  nitrate  solution  used  at  time  of 
birth,  as  recommended  by  Crede,  is  a  safe  and 
efficient  preventive  of  this  disease,  and  for 
this  reason  the  department  urges  that  it  be 
used  in  every  case. 

Department  of  Public  Health, 
Bureau  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

WISCONSIN 

New  Day  School  for  the  Blind 

A  day  school  for  the  blind  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Antigo  school  board.  Miss  Cora 
Eising,  who  has  been  engaged  as  teacher, 
spent  some  time  in  Milwaukee  taking  special 
training  for  the  work.  Two  pupils  have  been 
enrolled  thus  far.  The  school  for  the  blind 
will  have  its  sessions  in  the  T.  D.  Kellogg 
building,  where  the  school  for  the  deaf  is 
situated.  One  of  Miss  Eising's  pupils  has 
just  started  the  second  reader.  He  is  doing 
very  creditable  work.  The  other  is  not  quite 
as  apjt,  but  does  his  work  exactly  as  a  normal 
child  just  entering  school.  Miss  Eising  will 
instruct  the  boys  in  music  as  soon  as  she 
believes  them  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 

1The  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  celluloid 
ampuls,  that  on  account  of  evaporation  the 
solution  in  time  becomes  concentrated.  This  is 
to  be  overcome  by  having  the  ampuls  dipped  in 
wax. 

2  A  circular  of  instructions,  printed  in  four 
different  languages,  is  inclosed  within  the 
package. 


REVISED    RULES 

National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 


rules  and  events  for  boys    contest 

The  boys  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  to  age,  as  follows : 

Class  A.     Boys  16  years  of  age  or  over. 

Class  B.  Boys  14  years  of  age  or  over,  and 
under  16  years. 

Class  C.  Boys  12  years  of  age  or  over  and 
under  14  years. 

Class  D.     Boys  under  12  years  of  age. 


EVENTS    FOR 

Class  A.  75-yard  dash,  standing  broad 
jump,  running  broad  jump,  chinning. 

Class  B.  60-yard  dash,  running  broad 
jump,  chinning. 

Class  C.  50-yard  dash,  standing  broad 
jump. 

Class  D.  40-yard  dash,  standing  broad 
jump. 
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RULES 

1.  Every  boy  in  the  school  shall  take  part 
unless  he  is  physically  unable  to  do  so,  and 
this  shall  be  determined  by  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  physician.  The  ages  of  the  boys 
shall  be  vouched  for  by  the  superintendent. 

2.  Each  boy  shall  have  three  trials  in  the 
running  broad  jump,  two  in  the  standing 
broad  jump,  and  one  in  the  dashes  and 
chinning. 

3.  The  best  of  all  the  trials  of  each  boy 
shall  be  added  and  the  average  found  for  the 
class  in  that  event.  The  average  of  the  class 
shall  be  the  record  of  the  class  for  that  event. 
This  average  shall  be  compared  with  the 
averages  of  the  other  schools  to  decide  the 
winner. 

4.  There  shall  be  four  places  in  each  event 
in  each  class.  Points  to  count  as  follows : 
five  points  to  the  school  winning  first  place 
in  any  event  in  any  class,  three  points  for 
second  place,  two  points  for  third  place,  and 
one  point   for  fourth  place. 


5.  Each  school  shall  send  in  its  best  record 
in  each  event.  The  boy  who  makes  the  best 
individual  record  of  all  the  schools  in  any 
event  shall  be  given  one  point ;  this  point 
shall  be  added  to  the  score  of  the  school. 

6.  The  rules  governing  the  start  and  finish 
in  each  event  in  regard  to  starting,  timing, 
measuring,  and  number  of  judges  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  last  revision. 

7.  There  shall  be  but  one  contest  in  a 
year ;  that  is,  there  shall  be  no  indoor  contest. 

8.  Kindergarten  children  are  exempted 
from  the  above  rules. 

(Signed)     E.  A.  Pratt,  President  N.  A.  A. 

[Editor's  Note.  Three  years  ago  (see  Vol.  II. 
p.  57)  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  contests  might  become  "more  truly 
representative  of  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
schools  as  a  whole,"  and  offered  a  banner  "to 
the  school  the  pupils  of  which  show  the  highest 
average  of  attainment  in  the  various  events." 
We  congratulate  the  N.  A.  A.  of  S.  for  the  B. 
in  the  revision  of  their  rules.] 


AFTER    GRADUATION1 

By  ADELIA  M.   HOYT 


SYNOPSIS    OF    CHAPTERS    PREVIOUSLY    PUBLISHED 

The  story  opens  on  a  June  afternoon  as  Mabel  Forrester,  a  young  blind  girl,  is  traveling  homeward 
from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  She  graduated  with  honors,  and  while  she  regrets  leaving  school 
and  being  separated  from  her  friends,  she  is  looking  forward  to  a  bright  and  hopeful  future.  When  she 
is  met  at  the  station  by  her  father  and  they  drive  to  the  farm  which  is  their  home,  and  where,  since  her 
mother's  death,  her  aunt  has  been  mistress,  she  is  disappointed  at  the  slight  interest  which  her  father 
manifests  in  her  graduation  and  the  discouraging  wTay  in  wThich  he  speaks  of  her  home  life.  It  is  no  less 
disheartening  when  she  talks  with  her  aunt  and  sister,  and  she  realizes  that  they  have  no  confidence  in 
her  ability.  She  endeavors  to  help  with  the  household  duties,  always  against  their  wishes,  but  the 
climax  is  reached  when  she  accidentally  upsets  a  dishpan  of  water.  After  this  she  is  not  permitted  to 
assist  in  any  way.  She  wanders  around  aimlessly,  becoming  almost  distracted  at  times  because  of  her 
great  disappointment.  Finally,  realizing  that  something  must  be  done,  she  decides  to  write  to  Miss  Lane, 
her  former  teacher,  knowing  that  from  her  she  will  receive  sympathy  and  assistance. 


CHAPTER    III 

While  Mabel  is  occupied  in  writing  the 
letter  mentioned  in  our  last  chapter,  we  de- 
sire to  introduce  our  readers  to  Miss  Lane, 
that  they  may  understand  why  it  was  that 
Mabel  turned  to  her  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

As  already  indicated,  Miss  Lane  was  a 
teacher  in  the  school  where  Mabel  had  been 
educated.  A  lady  of  culture,  she  possessed 
a  thorough  and  practical  education,  joined 

aThis  story  began  in  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  When  finished  it  is  to 
be  bound  in  a  small  volume  and  sold  at  nominal 
cost.  Many  copies  have  been  ordered.  Please 
let  the  Editor  know  how  many  copies  you  want. 


to  natural  ability  for  teaching.  To  her,  as 
to  her  pupils,  the  physical  world  was  dark- 
ened; but  this  apparent  deficiency  only  gave 
her  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  she 
held.  I  know  there  are  those  who  would 
disagree  with  this  statement.  I  wish  they 
were  fewer;  for  all  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  the  cause,  and  who  view  this  sub- 
ject intelligently  and  without  prejudice, 
will  admit  that  many  of  our  schools  suffer 
from  incompetent  and  indifferent  seeing 
teachers,  and  that  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive work  is  performed  by  the  capable, 
interested  blind  teacher. 

You    may    travel    through     Switzerland 
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with  a  guide  who  has  never  lived  there, 
and  who  knows  nothing  of  the  country  save 
what  he  has  heard  or  read  in  hooks.  If  he 
is  faithful  to  his  duty,  he  will  show  you 
much  of  interest,  and  you  may  reach  your 
journey's  end  in  safety,  feeling  that  you 
have  seen  a  great  deal.  But  no  one  could 
blame  you  for  preferring  a  guide  who  had 
lived  in  the  country,  and  knew  every  step 
of  the  way  from  having  often  traversed  it. 
He  can  show  you  all  there  is  to  see ;  and 
when  he  tells  you  the  best  way  to  climb  the 
mountain,  the  best  path  through  the  woods, 
and  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  way, 
you  believe  him  because  his  personal  ex- 
perience gives  authority  to  what  he  says. 

Thus  it  was  with  Miss  Lane.  As  from 
day  to  day  she  led  her  pupils  through  what 
were  to  them  strange  and  wonderful  lands 
of  knowledge,  they  trusted  her  implicitly; 
for  had  she  not  been  there  before  them? 
Not  with  eyes,  books,  maps,  blackboard, 
pencil,  and  paper,  as  their  sighted  teachers, 
but  she  had  solved  these  problems,  mastered 
these  subjects,  and  learned  these  lessons 
just  as  they  must  do.  How  well  she  knew 
where  were  the  rough  places,  and  how  to 
smooth  them,  the  mistakes  to  which  they 
were  liable,  and  how  to  set  them  right,  and 
how  to  impart  to  them  correct  ideas  of 
form  and  color,  and  pictures  of  things 
which  they  had  not  seen ! 

By  employing  a  reader  Miss  Lane  kept 
herself  well  posted,  and  every  item  of  in- 
terest or  useful  knowledge  was  shared  with 
her  classes.  In  touch  with  all  advance 
along  educational  lines,  she  welcomed  any 
new  method  which  she  could  apply  to  her 
work  to  render  it  more  efficient.  Outside 
the  schoolroom  she  was  the  friend  of  her 
pupils,  ready  always  to  assist  them  in  their 
pleasure  or  their  work,  their  counselor  and 
adviser  at  all  times.  They  gave  heed  to 
her  because  they  felt  that  she  understood 
and  was  interested  in  them.  Many,  in  after 
years,  blessed  her  for  what  she  had  done 
for  them,  and  many,  amid  the  struggles  and 
perplexities  of  life,  sought  her  sympathy 
and  advice,  just  as  Mabel  had  determined 
to  do;  and  she  never  failed  them. 

Having  finished  her  letter,  Mabel  went 
in  search  of  some  one  to  address  it. 

To  those  who,  pen  in  hand,  can  with  a 
few  rapid  strokes  address  their  own  letters, 
it  seems  a  small  task;  but  to  be  obliged  to 


ask  some  one  to  do  it  for  you  is  quite  a 
different  matter.  Though  no  one  is  wholly 
independent  in  the  sense  that  he  does  not 
sometimes  need  the  help  of  others,  yet  to  be 
forced  to  ask  assistance  in  these  trivial 
matters  hurts  an  independent  spirit ;  and 
our  young  friend  Mabel  was  independent  to 
a  painful  degree,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  be 
before  time  and  experience  have  taught  us 
the  meaning  of  true  independence. 

But  the  letter  was  finally  sent ;  and  how 
anxiously  Mabel  waited  for  the  reply ! 
What  she  expected  it  to  bring  she  hardly 
knew- — -some  help,  she  felt  sure.  If  Miss 
Lane  had  known  just  how  much  depended 
on  her  answer,  I  fear  she  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  responsibility  resting 
on  her.  Perhaps  she  did  realize  something 
of  it,  for  her  reply  was  not  long  in  coming. 
With  a  beating  heart  Mabel  took  it,  and 
sought  her  retreat  in  the  orchard,  that  she 
might  read  her  letter  undisturbed.  Never 
had  she  been  so  devoutly  thankful  for  a 
system  of  writing  which  she  herself  could 
read.  With  eager  fingers  she  tore  off  the 
wrapper,  and  read  as  follows : 

My  Dear  Mabel: 

I  was  so  glad  to  receive  your  letter,  but 
sorry  to  hear  you  were  in  trouble.  The  in- 
difference of  your  friends  to  your  past  achieve- 
ments and  your  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future, 
their  lack  of  cooperation  with  you  in  your 
attempts  to  be  useful,  I  deeply  deplore ;  but 
I  cannot  talk  to  them,  and,  even  if  I  could,  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  would  do  any  good. 
You  are  the  only  one  who  can  change  their 
views  on  these  subjects,  and  you  must  do  it; 
for  the  world  is  made  up  of  just  such  people, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  meet  and  overcome  their 
prejudice.  Their  motives  are  right,  and  they 
mean  well ;  but  they  must  see,  in  order  to  be 
convinced. 

If  I  try  to  say  anything  to  help  you,  I  must 
speak  plainly ;  but  remember,  dear,  that  my 
sympathy  is  ever  with  you. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  think  for  a  moment 
that  yours  is  the  hardest  lot  in  the  world,  or 
that  you  are  encountering  more  difficulties 
than  the  majority  of  your  schoolmates.  Some, 
I  trust,  have  pleasanter  homes  and  easier  lives ; 
but  more  are  in  worse  circumstances,  strug- 
gling for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  or  accept- 
ing these  at  the  hands  of  charity. 

Your  trials  seem  hard  enough,  I  know ;  but 
are  you  quite  sure  that  you  began  in  just  the 
right  way?  You  say  your  family  seem  to  dis- 
trust your  ability.     Very  likely  they  do ;   and 
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so  would  you,  were  the  case  reversed.  Ac- 
cording to  your  own  account,  your  aunt  has  a 
hard  and  busy  life,  and  so  far  you  have  only 
annoyed  and  vexed  her. 

You  say,  "They  will  not  allow  me  to  do 
anything."  Yes,  I  know  it  seems  so;  but  if 
you  cannot  help,  surely  you  ought  not  to  make 
trouble. 

Now  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  surmise ; 
but  I  fear  you  have  thought  more  of  showing 
what  you  could  do  than  of  being  of  real  help. 
Am  I  right?  If  so,  will  you  not  begin  all  over 
again?  At  first  do  not  press  upon  them  offers 
of  assistance  or  undertake  any  work  of  much 
importance  to  which  they  object;  but  look  for 
the  little  things  which  other  people  leave  un- 
done or  scarcely  think  worth  doing.  There 
are  many  such  in  every  home,  and  she  who 
does  them  is  tying  the  broken  threads  in  the 
web  of  life  and  helping  to  make  the  whole 
smooth  and  beautiful. 

The  doing  of  these  little  things  is  not  be- 
neath any  one,  and  you  can  make  them  step- 
ping stones  to  something  greater ;  for,  as  your 
friends  feel  your  helpfulness  (as  they  surely 
will  in  time),  they  will  gain  confidence  in  you 
to  do  more. 

Y'ou  say  that  you  are  not  especially  anxious 
to  become  a  housekeeper,  but  that  you  feel 
that,  if  you  cannot  succeed  in  this  work  and 
win  the  confidence  of  your  own  people,  you 
cannot  expect  to  succeed  in  anything  else  or 
win  the  confidence  of  strangers.  In  this  you 
are  quite  right,  though  it  does  not  always 
follow. 

Still,  the  mastery  of  your  present  difficulties 
will  make  future  achievements  more  probable. 
Besides,  I  believe  that  every  girl  should  learn, 
by  experience,  the  practical  details  of  home 
duties ;  no  matter  what  her  future  career  or 
position  may  be,  she  will  always  be  a  factor 
in  the  home,  and  our  girls  should  not  be 
excepted. 

I  know  there  is  a  foolish  notion  among 
many  of  our  graduates  that,  if  a  girl  remains 
at  home  and  is  not  out  in  the  world  earning 
a  living,  she  is  doing  nothing.  It  is  a  wrong 
idea,  and  one  which  I  always  resent ;  for  it 
makes  many  discontented  and  less  useful  than 
they  might  otherwise  be.  I  know  of  some 
who  are  accomplishing  more  in  their  own 
homes  than  those  who  speak  slightingly  of 
them. 

Keep  up  your  courage,  my  dear,  for  that 
is  the  elixir  of  life.  I  think  most  of  the  fail- 
ures among  our  students  after  graduation 
result  from  the  want  of  courage.  They  have 
ability  and  ambition,  but  the  indifference  of 
friends  and  the  distrust  of  the  public  are  so 
great  that  they  have  not  the  moral  or  physical 
strength  to  push  forward  and  overcome.     We 


all  need  encouragement;  and  how  it  strength- 
ens us  to  know  that  others  expect  us  to  suc- 
ceed !  Without  this  stimulus  seeing  people 
would  fail;  and  how  can  we  do  without  it? 
Remember  that  I  expect  you  to  succeed. 

And  by  success  I  mean  that  you  will  con- 
quer your  environment  of  present  difficulties, 
and  grow  in  strength  and  power.  So  will  you 
be  better  fitted  to  occupy  the  larger  place  and 
improve  the  greater  opportunities  which  al- 
ways come  to  those  who  learn  "to  labor  and 
to  wait." 

Write  to  me  often,  and  think  of  me  always 
as  Your  loving  friend, 

Eva  La'ne. 

Mabel  sat  a  long  time  in  deep  thought; 
and  when,  at  last,  she  rose  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  house,  the  sun  was  just 
sinking  behind  the  grove  which  skirted  the 
western  side  of  the  orchard.  A  shaft  of 
soft  yellow  light  fell  through  an  opening  in 
the  trees  directly  across  her  pathway,  and 
enveloped  her  as  in  a  loving  embrace.  Feel- 
ing the  gentle  caress,  Mabel  paused,  and 
her  face  lighted  up  with  a  sweet,  resolute 
purpose.  Raising"  her  head,  which  had  been 
slightly  bowed  in  thought,  and  drawing  her- 
self up  to  her  full  height,  she  said  in  a 
strong,  clear  voice,  "Yes,  I  will  succeed." 

CHAPTER    IV 

Mabel  threw  up  her  window  early  the 
next  morning,  and,  leaning  out,  drew  in  a 
long  breath  of  the  sweet,  pure  air.  An 
observer  might  have  said,  "The  world  is 
beautiful,  but  this  poor  girl  cannot  see  it." 
Ah  !  but  she  did.  Is  the  mere  photograph- 
ing of  objects  on  the  retina  all  there  is  to 
seeing?  How  much  of  the  picture  which 
the  brain  perceives  is  the  direct  result  of 
optical  impressions,  and  how  much  is  added 
by  the  mind,  with  its  knowledge,  culture, 
memory,  and  power  of  comparison?  Does 
not  mind  color  and  animate  matter?  And 
may  not  the  soul  whose  natural  windows 
are  closed  reach  out  through  other  senses 
or  through  the  eyes  of  another,  and,  laying 
hold  of  the  objects  of  the  material  world, 
clothe  them  with  its  own  grace  and  beauty,, 
and  blend  them  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
until  the  picture  becomes  as  real  to  him  as 
to  his  fellow  who  is  said  to  see? 

Mabel  knew  every  object  in  the  landscape 
before  her ;  while  the  sounds  of  life  which 
animated  it,  the  magnetic  influence  of  light 
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and  sunshine,  the  dewy  fragrance  of  the 
air,  the  rhythmic  motion  of  the  leaves,  all 
conveyed  to  her  impressions  which  are  dis- 
tinct from  sight,  though  rarely  separated 
from  it  by  those  who  see. 

From  childhood  Mabel  had  loved  nature 
and  been  familiar  with  its  varied  forms. 
She  knew  every  bird  by  its  notes.  Trees 
and  plants  were  like  old  friends.  Her  chief 
enjoyment  this  summer  had  been  in  tending 
some  neglected  flowers  in  the  garden,  and 
they  had  flourished  remarkably  under  her 
care. 

She  turned  at  last  from  the  window, 
strengthened  and  refreshed,  and  began 
carefully  to  arrange  her  hair,  remembering 
one  of  Miss  Lane's  oft-repeated  injunc- 
tions, that  one  should  always  strive  to  look, 
as  well  as  do  and  be,  one's  best;  that  one 
should  always  be  as  neat  and  attractive  as 
possible,  this  being  a  duty  we  owed  to  our- 
selves and  to  others.  Mabel  Forrester  was 
not  beautiful,  for  it  is  the  eyes  which  give 
to  beauty  its  greatest  charm,  and  hers  were 
expressionless.  But,  when  the  soft  brown 
hair  lay  in  shining  coils  about  the  shapely 
head,  when  the  dress  was  tasteful  and  be- 
coming, when  the  regular  features  were 
lighted  up  by  high  and  noble  thoughts,  no 
one  would  have  called  her  plain  or  un- 
interesting. 

"I  wonder  what  I  shall  find  to  do  today," 
she  asked  herself,  as,  having  finished  her 
toilet,  she  turned  to  leave  the  room.  Then 
she  suddenly  remembered  that  Lizzie  was 
still  asleep,  and  that  she  usually  came  in  to 
breakfast  late,  causing  unpleasant  remarks. 

To  waken  her  little  sister  and  assist  her 
to  be  punctual  this  morning  Mabel  resolved 
should  be  her  first  task.  A  rather  difficult 
one  it  proved,  but  patience  conquered. 
The  added  cheerfulness  and  good  nature 
at  the  breakfast  table  was  reward  enough, 
and  Mabel  determined  the  experiment 
should  be  repeated  until  Lizzie  was  broken 
of  her  tardy  habit. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"  Mabel 
asked,  entering  the  sitting  room,  where  Rob 
was  distractedly  pitching  books  and  papers 
about,  in  search  of  something. 

"It's  my  knife.  I  had  it  here  last  night, 
and  now  it's  gone ;  and  I'm  sure  Hal's  got 
it,"  replied  Rob,  continuing  his  search. 

"Let  me  help  you  look  for  it,"  said 
Mabel. 


"I  guess  you  can't  find  it  if  I  can't,"  was 
her  brother's  rather  scornful  answer. 

Without  a  word  Mabel  quietly  began  the 
search.  Commencing  at  one  corner  of  the 
room,  she  took  each  stand,  shelf,  and  table 
in  turn,  carefully  removing  each  article 
and  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

As  she  went,  half  way  around  the  room 
she  came  upon  the  lost  knife. 

"Well,  I  declare !"  was  Rob's  surprised 
exclamation ;  and  the  concession  in  his  tone 
Mabel  hailed  as  a  victory  for  her. 

We  need  not  follow  her  through  the 
whole  of  that  day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at 
each  step  she  found  something  for  willing 
hands  to  do,  and  in  the  days  that  followed 
many  ways  to  be  useful.  True,  they  were 
little  things,  and  no  one  seemed  to  notice 
them;  but  Mabel  was  learning  one  of 
the  great  lessons  of  life — to  minister  to 
others  with  no  thought  of  reward.  So  she 
persevered,  though  not  wholly  satisfied. 
She  was  happier  than  since  her  return 
home. 

There  was  one  trial,  however,  which 
seemed  harder  to  bear  as  the  days  went  by. 
This  was  the  lack  of  reading.  Fond  of 
literature,  appreciating  it  with  keen  delight, 
this  deprivation  was  terrible.  Most  people 
would  be  shocked  to  learn  that  a  member 
of  their  household  was  actually  suffering 
from  physical  hunger  and  thirst ;  yet  the 
mind  cannot  live  without  food  any  more 
than  the  body,  and  how  many  there  are 
who,  like  Mabel,  are  enduring  this  mental 
starvation  !  And  this,  too,  in  an  age  when 
everybody  reads,  and  when  the  world  is 
almost  overwhelmed  with  literature. 

Mabel  had  a  few  books  in  raised  charac- 
ters; but  these  she  had  read  and  reread, 
and  her  aunt  objected  to  her  sending  for 
more  on  account  of  their  bulk  and  the  room 
they  would  occupy.  Aunt  Sue  did  not  mean 
to  be  cruel,  neither  did  the  rest.  They  were 
busy  people.  They  read  for  relaxation,  and 
probably  never  thought  of  reading  aloud. 
At  least,  they  never  offered;  and  Mabel, 
attributing  this  neglect  to  indifference  or 
disinclination,  would  not  ask  them. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  she  came  out  and 
sat  down  on  the  veranda  steps.  Her  father, 
aunt,  and  sister  were  all  reading.  Mabel 
thought  of  her  friend,  Rose  Harmon,  whose 
people  always  read  to  her,  whose  sister 
never  seemed  to  enjoy  a  book  unless  shared 
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with  her.  Rose  was  always  writing  of 
something  nice  she  had  just  read. 

Mabel  was  bitterly  contrasting  her 
friend's  condition  with  her  own,  when 
Lizzie  came  up  and  leaned  against  her,  ex- 
claiming with  a  deep  sigh,  "Oh,  dear !  I 
wish  it  never  was  Sunday." 

"Why,  Lizzie ! "  said  her  sister  in  sur- 
prise. "I  thought  you  liked  to  go  to  Sab- 
bath school." 

"I  do,"  answered  Lizzie;  "but  after  din- 
ner Aunt  Sue  won't  let  me  play,  and  they 
all  read,  and  it  gets  so  still,  and — well,  it's 
dreadfully  stupid." 

"Why  don't  you  read,  too?"  asked  Mabel. 

"Read  to  myself?"  asked  Lizzie.  "Oh, 
that  ain't  no  fun.  I  don't  know  what  the 
long  words  mean,  and  I  always  go  to  sleep 
when  I  try.  I  wish  you  could  read  to  me," 
she  added. 

"Suppose  you  read  to  me,"  suggested 
Mabel. 

"Oh,  could  I?"  cried  Lizzie,  eagerly. 
"Would  you  like  to  have  me?" 

"Of  course,  you  could,  dear;  and  I 
should  like  to  have  you  very  much,"  re- 
plied Mabel. 

"Then  let's  begin  now.  What  shall  I 
read?"  And  Lizzie  sprang  up  in  childish 
excitement. 

Mabel  thought  a  moment,  then  said, 
"Bring  the  book  you  got  at  Sabbath  school, 
and  we  will  go  clown  in  the  orchard,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  any  one." 

"All  right."  And  Lizzie  ran  gayly 
away  to  find  the  book. 

The  reading  proved  a  greater  success 
than  Mabel  had  anticipated.  She  had  hoped 
to  amuse,  possibly  instruct,  her  little  sister, 
nothing  more;  but,  like  most  purely  unsel- 
fish efforts,  it  was  destined  to  return  in 
blessing  upon  her  own  head,  for  Lizzie 
proved  a  pleasant  little  reader,  anxious  to 
improve  and  willing  to  be  taught. 

At  first  she  spelled  the  long  words,  and 
Mabel  pronounced  and  explained. 

They  chose  easy  books;  but  gradually, 
as  the  little  reader's  capacity  developed, 
they  undertook  harder  reading,  until  Lizzie 
was  able  to  read  anything  which  her  sister 
desired  to  hear.  Of  course,  this  result  was 
not  obtained  that  fall,  nor  in  the  winter  that 
followed ;  but  from  its  beginning  the  read- 
ing proved  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit 
to  both  the  girls,  and  when,  in  after  years, 


Lizzie  was  often  complimented  on  her  good 
reading  and  extensive  knowledge  of  books, 
she  always  declared  that  she  owed  it  all  to 
her  sister  Mabel. 

As  winter  approached  Mabel  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  outdoor  life  which  she  loved, 
and  was  driven  to  seek  more  employment 
indoors.  To  her  surprise  she  found  that  this 
was  not  very  difficult.  All  unbeknown  to 
herself,  she  had  won  a  place  in  the  affec- 
tions and  confidence  of  those  about  her. 
Her  father  was  glad  that  she  seemed  so 
cheerful,  and  began  to  notice  her  thought- 
fulness  for  his  comfort.  Mary  found  in 
her  sister  a  sympathetic  companion,  and 
insisted  that  Mabel  should  share  her  social 
privileges  and  pleasures.  Sometimes  Mabel 
consented,  but  her  sensitive  fear  of  making 
mistakes  made  society  a  trying  ordeal. 

Even  Aunt  Sue  began  to  feel  that  in 
many  ways  her  burdens  were  lightened,  and 
she  often  traced  the  cause  back  to  her 
niece.  She  began  to  depend  on  her  for 
many  things;  and,  seeing  this,  Mabel 
secretly  rejoiced. 

But  perhaps  it  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  children  that  she  made  most  rapid  prog- 
ress. Lizzie  found  in  this  sister  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  mother's  love  that  she  had 
ever  known,  and  clung  to  her  with  childish 
devotion  and  perfect  confidence.  The  boys 
found  her  helpful  in  many  ways. 

The  Forrester  farm  lay  just  outside  the 
city  limits;  and  this  winter  Rob,  being  fif- 
teen and  advanced  in  his  studies,  was  at- 
tending the  city  school.  Here  he  found 
much  that  was  new  and  difficult,  and  his 
sister's  help  was  invaluable.  She  was  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  him,  and  Mabel  often 
wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  thought 
for  one  moment  that  her  education  had  been 
in  vain. 

Thus  the  winter  passed,  and  spring  ap- 
proached. There  had  been  backward  steps, 
and  days  when  everything  went  wrong; 
but  on  the  whole  Mabel  was  thankful  for 
what  the  year  had  brought  of  experience 
and  added  strength.  Still,  she  longed  for 
something  more.  She  had  not  been  home 
long  before  she  saw  that  her  father  was  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  that  it  re- 
quired the  strictest  economy  to  maintain 
this  large  family  in  even  ordinary  comfort. 
The  coming  summer  Mary  expected  to 
teach ;  and,  when  school  closed,  Rob  would 
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hire  out  to  a  neighboring  farmer.  Must 
she,  like  the  younger  children,  be  dependent 
on  her  father  for  clothing  and  all  other 
necessaries?  Certainly  not,  if  she  could 
help  it.  So,  while  she  cheerfully  worked 
on,  she  thought  and  planned. 

At    last    the    time    came    for    action.      A 
mere   accident   it   seemed;    but    it   was   just 


what  is  sure  to  come  when  one  has  im- 
proved present  opportunities,  and  is  ready 
and  watching  for  something  better.  The 
door  of  opportunity  suddenly  opened  before 
her.  Some  would  not  have  seen  it,  some 
would  not  have  been  ready  to  enter ;  but 
Mabel  did  both. 

{To   be   continued) 
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THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND  IS  POPULAR 


AND  THE  SAND-BOX  IS  ALWAYS  THE  CENTER  OF  A  HAPPY  GROUP 
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PYRAMID  BUILDING 

In   Pleasant  Weather  a  Gymnasium  Is  Not   Essential  to  Work  on  Gymnasium  Apparatus 
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100- YARD    DASH    (Start) 
Overbrook  Record,   10  4-5  seconds 


100-YARD   DASH    (Finish) 
The  Racers  Are  Able  to  Give  Unhampered  Attention  to  Speed  by  Means  of  the  Device  Shown  Above.    Upon  the 
Wire  Gables,  Stretched  the  Full  Length  of  the  Track,  Are  Rings  to  Which  Are  Attached  Short  Chains 
and  Handles.     The  Racers  Hold  These  Handles  and  Run  the  Course  with  Perfect 
Freedom.     They  Are  Warned  of  the  End  of  the  Track  by  the  Fringe  of 
Cords  Similar  to  That  Used  on  Railroads  to  Notify  the  Brake- 
men  on  Top  of  Freight  Cars  of  "Low  Bridges" 
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INSIDE  OF    BOYS'   CLOISTER 
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Outlook  for  tije  Bltnu 


A  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
WELFARE  of  THE  BLIND 

Snfcrex 

VOLUME    IV 

I  follow  with  keen  interest  your  efforts  to  make 
the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  a  success.  Nothing  is  more 
useful  to  the  sightless  than  an  intelligent  magazine  in  their 
interest,  setting  forth  their  needs,  making  known  what 
they  can  do  to  earn  a  living,  and  advocating  movements 
of  the  right  sort  in  their  behalf.  The  "  Outlook  for  the 
Blind"  is  just  such  a  publication.  The  fact  that  influen- 
tial and  wise  persons  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
at  heart  favor  the  magazine  makes  it  all  the  more  valu- 
able. It  deserves  liberal  support  from  philanthropists  and 
practical  workers  for  humanity. 

VI  t  I  t  n      l<  i  LL  t  *- 


Editor,  CHARLES    F.  F.  CAMPBELL 

PUBLISHED    BY   THE    MASSACHUSETTS    ASSOCIATION 
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264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Editor's  Office,  504  Webster  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Advantages    of    Educating    the    Young    Blind    in 

Schools  with   the   Seeing.     IV,    183. 
Advertising,    Ohio    State    School    for    the    Blind. 

IV,    102. 
After  Graduation.     IV,    155,    161-165. 
American     Association     of     Instructors     of     the 
Blind. 
Conventions — 

Little   Rock,   Ark.,    1910.     IV,    1-3,    57,    107- 
112,   175-186. 
Resolutions,   1910.     IV,  57. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Conventions — ■ 

Columbus,  O.,   1909.     IV,   17-27,  73-82. 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  191 1.     IV,  59,  99,   154. 
Resolutions,    1909.     IV,  83. 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.     Annual 

Meeting.     IV,   58. 
Arkansas   Convention   of  the  American   Associa- 
tion  of   Instructors   of   the   Blind.      IV,    1-3. 
Association  Valentin  Hauy.     Catalogue  of  Piano 

Music  Printed  in  Europe.     IV,  61. 
Associations 

American    Association    of    Instructors    of    the 
Blind. 
Conventions — 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  1910.     IV,  1-3,  57,  107- 
112,   175-186. 
Resolutions,   1910.     IV,  57. 
American     Association     of     Workers     for     the 
Blind. 
Conventions — 

Columbus,   O.,    1909.     IV,    17-27,   73-82. 
Overbrook,  Pa.,   1911.     IV,  59,  99,   154. 
Resolutions,   1909.     IV,  83. 
Association     Valentin     Haiiy.       Catalogue     of 
Piano   Music   Printed   in   Europe.     IV,   61. 
British    and    Foreign    Blind    Association.      IV, 

61,  101. 
Cleveland   Society  for  Promoting  the  Interests 

of  the  Blind.     IV,   5. 
Dayton,  O.    Association  for  the  Blind.     IV,  98. 
Maritime    Association    for   the    Blind,    Halifax. 

IV,  26. 
Massachusetts  Association   for  the   Blind.     IV, 

97-99,   106,  24  pp.  following  120. 
Montreal   Association    for   the    Blind.      IV,    27, 

i53. 
National   Athletic    Association    of    Schools    for 
the  Blind.     IV,  8  pp.  preceding  the  Index, 
62-66. 
National  Education  Association  Meeting,   Bos- 
ton,  1910.     IV,  3. 
National   Society   for   Prevention  of  Blindness 

and    Conservation    of   Vision.      IV,    149. 
Pittsburgh   Association   for  the   Blind.      IV,    5. 
Athletics.     See   Physical  Training. 
Austria   and    Germany.      Impressions    of    Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind.     IV,  7-16. 

Bible  in  Braille.     IV,  61. 
Biographies 

Brown,  R.  G.     IV,  107. 

Cleaveland,  F.  E.     IV,  105. 

Hall,  F.  H.     IV,   157. 


Biographies  (continued) 

Haratounian,  Mara.     IV,   104. 

Howe,   Mrs.  Julia  Ward.     IV,   104. 

Shattuck,  Corinna.     IV,   104. 

Wood,  Dr.  D.  D.     IV,  4. 
Blind,  The.     Magazine.     IV,   101. 
Blind  Boy  Heads  Class.     IV,   186. 
Blind  Factory  Employees.     IV,  97-99. 
Blind  Pupils  in  Public  Schools.     IV,  2^. 
Boy  Scout  Movement.     IV,   103. 
Braille  Review.     IV,   101. 
Braillewriter.     IV,   158. 

"Brief  Account  of  Organized  Work  for  the  Pre- 
vention  of   Blindness  in   Four   States."      IV, 

59- 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     IV,  61. 
British   and  Foreign   Blind  Association.      IV,   61, 

101. 
Broom     Making,     Remonstrance     against     Prison 

Broom   Making.      IV,    171. 
Brown,  R.  G.     IV,   107. 

Cairo   Congress.     IV,   156. 

Campbell,  C.  F.  F.     IV,  5. 

Catalogue  of  Piano  Music  Printed  in  Europe. 
IV,  61. 

Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia.    IV,  21,   159-161. 

Charts  Showing  Experiments  with  New  York- 
Point  and  Braille  Types.     IV,   78,  80. 

Chicago    Woman's    Club,    Home    Teaching.      IV, 

155. 
Cleaveland,   F.   E.     IV,   105. 
Cleveland    Society    for    Promoting    the    Interests 

of  the  Blind.     IV,  5. 
Co-Education  of  Blind  and  Sighted 

Advantages  of   Educating  the   Young  Blind  in 

Schools   with   the    Seeing.      IV,    183. 
Blind    in    the    Public    Schools,    Milwaukee    and 

Racine,   Wis.     IV,   23. 
Education  of  the   Blind   in   Institutions   versus 

in   Schools  with   the   Seeing.      IV,    182. 
Education    of    the    Blind    in    Schools    with    the 

Seeing.      IV,    173. 
Education   of   the   Young  Blind   in   Institutions 
versus    in    Schools   with    the    Seeing.      IV, 
175-181. 
Instruction   of    Blind    Children    in    Schools    for 
the   Seeing.     IV,    181. 
Columbia    Polytechnic    Institute    for    the    Blind. 

IV,    106. 
Commissions 

Illinois,    Proposed    Commission    for    Improving 

the  Condition  of  the  Blind.     IV,   i5S- 
Massachusetts      Commission      for     the      Blind. 
Bulletin    No.     2.       Conservation    of    Eye- 
sight,    Phlyctenular    Keratitis.       IV,     193. 
Massachusetts      Commission      for     the      Blind. 
Ophthalmia    Neonatorum.      IV,    5,    18    pp. 
following   28. 
Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness.     Russell 

Sage  Foundation.     IV,   59. 
Conference,   Bulletin  and  National  Secretary   for 

Prevention   of   Blindness.      IV,   59. 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.     IV,   106. 
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Conservation  of  Eyesight.  Ophthalmia  Neona- 
torum, Reprint  from  1910  Report  of  Social 
Service  Work  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and    Ear    Tnfirmary.      IV,    187-192. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight.  Phlyctenular  Kera- 
titis. Bulletin  No.  2,  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission   for   the   Blind.      IV,    193. 

Constitution,  By-Laws,  and  Rules  of  National 
Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind.      IV,   8  pp.   preceding  Index. 

Conventions 

American    Association    of    Instructors    of    the 
Blind. 

1910,  Arkansas.     IV,   1-3,   57,    107-112,    175- 
186. 

American     Association     of     Workers     for     the 
Blind. 
1909,  Columbus.     IV,   17-27,  73-82. 

191 1,  Overbrook.     IV,  59,  99,   154. 
International    Conference   on  the   Blind,   Third 

Triennial,   Exeter,  England,  191 1.     IV,  99. 
International     Congress,     Cairo,     Egypt.       IV, 

156. 
Paris  Congress.     IV,   3. 
Cooking  for  Blind  Girls.     IV,   165-169. 
Correspondence   and  Jottings.     IV,    151. 

Day    School,     Its     Place    in    the    Work     of    the 

Blind.     IV,   184. 
Dayton,  O.     Association  for  the  Blind.     IV,   98. 
Delfino,   Liborio.      IV,   8   pp.   following  88. 
Delfino — Neisser.      IV,   60. 
Domestic  Science.     IV,   151,   165-169. 

Education  of  the   Blind,    History.      IV,   61. 
Education  of  the   Blind   in   Institutions   versus  in 

Schools  with   the   Seeing.     IV,    182. 
Education    of    the    Blind    in    Schools    with    the 

Seeing.     IV,   173. 
Education    of    the    Young    Blind    in    Institutions 

versus    in    Schools    with    the    Seeing.       IV, 

175-181. 
Educational     Influence     of     Music    upon     Young 

Blind    Children.      IV,    101,    11 5-1 19. 
Embossed  Dictionary.      IV,   6. 
Employment    of    Blind    in    Factories    for    Seeing. 

IV,  97-99- 
Exeter    Conference.       Third    Triennial     Interna- 
tional  Conference.      IV,   99. 

Farming.      IV,    169. 

For  "Old  Friendship's   Sake."     IV,   5. 

Fraser — Stevens.     IV,  60. 

Fresh  Air.     IV,   102. 

Friedlander  Union,   Philadelphia.     IV,   21. 

Germany  and  Austria.  Impressions  of  Institu- 
tions  for  the   Blind.     IV,  7-16. 

Halifax,  N.  S.     School  for  the  Blind.     IV,  25. 

Hall,   F.  H.     IV,  157. 

Haratounian,    Mara.      IV,    104. 

Hicks — Hazen.     IV,   60. 

"History   of   the    Education    of   the    Blind."      IV, 

61. 
Home   for   Blind   Women,   Nashville,   Tenn.      IV, 

22. 
Home  Teaching    . 

Chicago  Woman's  Club.     IV,   155. 

Halifax  Home  Teaching  Society.     IV,  26. 


Home  Teaching  {continued) 
In    Rhode   Island.      IV,  22. 

Overbrook's  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind  of  Three  States.     IV,  8  pp.   follow- 
ing 88. 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society.     IV,  20. 
Reprint    from    19 10   Report   of   Perkins   Institu- 
tion with  Regard  to  the  Instruction  of  the 
Adult  Blind  at  Their   Homes.     IV,   25   fol- 
lowing  120. 
Homes  and  Nurseries 

Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind,   Phil- 
adelphia.     IV,   21,    159-161. 
Friedlander   Union,   Philadelphia.      IV,   21. 
Home     for     Blind    Women,     Nashville,     Tenn. 

IV,  22. 
Nazareth  Asylum,   Montreal.     IV,   2j. 
New  Jersey,  Home  of  Our  Lady  of   Perpetual 
Help  for  the  Blind,   Bayonne.     IV,  84. 
Household  Arts.     IV,   151. 
Howe,   Mrs.  Julia  Ward.     IV,   104. 
Hoyt,   Adelia  M.     IV,    155,    161-165. 
Hurley,  J.  L.     IV,  6. 

Illingworth,   W.   H.      "History   of   the    Education 

of  the  Blind."     IV,  61. 
Illinois,     Proposed     Commission     for     Improving 
the   Condition   of  the  Adult   Blind.     IV,    155. 
Illustrations 

Batavia  Team.     IV,   70. 

Batavia  Wins   the   Shot-Put.     IV,   69. 

Berlin.      Exit    of    the    Public    Day    School    for 

the  Blind.     IV,    15. 
Blind    Man's    Farm    which    the    Massachusetts 
Association  Helped  to   Equip.     IV,   14  fol- 
lowing 120. 
Blind  Workman   Employed  in   Seeing  Factory. 

IV,    5    following   120. 
Boston  Team.     IV,  70. 
Chemnitz.      A    School    Class    in    Session.      IV, 

15. 
Delegates   at   Twentieth    Convention   of   Amer- 
ican    Association     of     Instructors     of    the 

Blind,    Little    Rock,    Ark.,    19 10.      IV,    57 

frontispiece. 
Embossed  Dictionary.     IV,  6. 
Farmer,  The.     IV,   15   following   120. 
First    Blind    Employee    Placed    in    a    Factory 

among  Seeing  Workers.     IV,  97. 
Five    of   the    Nine    Blind    Workmen    Employed 

by   the    Davis    Sewing   Machine    Company. 

IV,   97   frontispiece. 
Hall,  F.  H.     IV,   157. 
Hamburg.      New    Home    for    Aged    Blind    Men 

and  Women.     IV,  8. 
Hanover.       Royal     Institution     for    the     Blind. 

IV,  9- 
Hoyt,  A.  M.     IV,   156. 
Instructors,  The.     IV,  69. 
Kentucky    Institution    for    the     Blind.       Boys' 

Team,     National     Champions,     1909.       IV, 

1    frontispiece. 
Konigswusterhausen.      Working   Home    for  the 

Blind. 
Stack  of  Brushes.     IV,   13. 
Women  Making  Brushes.     IV,    13. 
Massachusetts   Commission    for   the   Blind. 
Art   Fabric   Shop   and   Garden   of  the  James 
A.    Woolson    Estate.      IV,    18    following 
120. 
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Illustrations  (continued) 

Art   Fabric  Weaving.      IV,    7    following   120. 
First    Original    Design    Created    by    a    Blind 
Woman    in    the    Art    Fabric    Shop.      IV, 
9  following   120. 
James    A.    Woolson    House,    given    for    the 
Benefit  of  Blind  Women.     IV,  2  follow- 
ing 120. 
Marine  Panel.     IV,   12   following  120. 
Rugs    Designed    by    Jennie    A.    Turner    and 
Woven   in   the   Association's   Rug   Shop. 
IV,    17   following   120. 
Wundermop   Making  in   1904.     IV,  4   follow- 
ing  120. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Dining  Room    for  Domestic   Science    Pupils. 

IV,   167. 
Domestic    Science   Cooking   Class.      IV,    166. 
Station  B  of  the  Poultry  Class.     IV,    168. 
Munich.       Royal     Institution     for     the     Blind. 

IV,    8. 
Neuweid.     Institution  for  the  Protestant  Blind 

of  the   Rhine   Province.     IV,   8. 
No.     6713     Woodland    Avenue,     on     which     an 
Option   has   been   Obtained   by  the    Chapin 
Home  for  the  Aged  Blind.     IV,   160. 
Now    Then — A    Lusty    Cheer    for    the    Victor ! 

IV,  69. 
One  of  the  Blind  Workers  at  the  Davis  Sew- 
ing Machine  Shop.     IV,  98. 
One    of    the    Three    Blind    Workers    Employed 
by   the   National   Cash   Register   Company. 
IV,  97- 
Other    Two    Workers    at    the    National    Cash 

Register  Works.     IV,  98. 
Outlook    for    the   Blind.      Sample    Cover.      IV, 

11    following  120. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Athletic  Field,   Overbrook.     IV,   72. 
Overbrook — The  Winners!     IV,  71. 
Overbrook   Winning  the    75-Yard   Dash   and 
the  Broad  Jump.     IV,  72. 
Prague.        Garden      Schoolroom      and      Rabbit 
Warren,      Kindergarten      for     the      Blind. 
IV,   14. 
Prague.     Orchestra   of  the   Private   Institution 
for  the  Training  of  Poor  Blind  Children. 
IV,  7. 
Shattuck,   Corinna.     IV,   105. 
Stuttgart.  Kindergarten  Building.     IV,  9. 
Teams   and   Athletic   Instructors   from    Boston, 
Batavia,   Pittsburgh,   and   Overbrook.      IV, 
68. 
Typical  Appliance  for  Embossing  Metal  Plates 

in  Braille.     IV,    16. 
Usual   Hand-Lever   Press   for   Printing   Braille 

Books.     IV,   16. 
Vienna.       Jewish     Institution     for    the     Blind. 
IV,  9. 
Instruction  in  Brush  Making.     IV,   10. 
Instruction     in     Clay     and     Wax     Modeling. 

IV,   11. 
Instruction     in     Hand    Training :     Bent-iron 

Work.     IV,   12. 
Instruction    in    Hand    Training :     Carpentry 
and  Wood  Turning.     IV,    12. 
Vienna.     Royal   Institution   for  the   Blind.      A 
Corner    of    the    Historical    Museum.      IV, 

13. 
Watch   for  the   Blind.     IV,   112. 


Illustrations   (continued) 

Western      Pennsylvania      Institution      for      the 
Blind,    Pittsburgh. 
Girls'     Team,     National     Champions,      1909. 

IV,    1    frontispiece. 
New       Kindergarten       Building.         IV,       149 

frontispiece. 
Pittsburgh  Team.     IV,   71. 
Impressions     of     Institutions     for     the     Blind     in 

Germany  and  Austria.      IV,   7-16. 
Injuries     to     Eyesight     by     Industrial     Accidents, 

References   on.      IV,    196. 
Instruction  of  Blind  Children  in  Schools  for  the 

Seeing.      IV,    181. 
International    Conference    on    the    Blind.      Third 
Triennial,    Exeter,    England,    191 1.      IV,    99. 
International   Congress,    Cairo,    Egypt.      IV,    156. 

Legislation 

Massachusetts.      Law    for    Prevention    of    Oph- 
thalmia  Neonatorum.      IV,    5. 

Wisconsin.      Acts    in    Regard    to    Day    Schools 
for   the    Blind,    and    Prevention    of    Blind- 
ness.    IV,   119. 
Libraries 

Canada,     Montreal,     Department    of     Montreal 
Association   for   the   Blind.     IV,   27. 

Library    Work    with    the    Blind    in    the    United 
States.      IV,   8   pp.    following    196. 

Nova   Scotia,  Halifax,   Circulating  Library   for 
the  Blind.     IV,  26. 

Pennsylvania,    Department   for  the   Blind,   Free 
Library   of   Philadelphia.      IV,    20,    22. 

Pennsylvania,    Erie,    Public    Library.      IV,    21. 

Pennsylvania,     Pittsburgh,     Carnegie     Library. 
IV,   22. 

Rhode     Island,     Providence,     Public     Library. 
IV,  22. 

Tennessee,   Memphis,  Cossitt  Library.     IV,  22. 

Utah,     Ogden,     Circulating     Library     for     the 
Blind.     IV,  84. 

Utah,     Salt     Lake     City,     Auxiliary     to     Public 
Library.     IV,   23. 

Washington,    Seattle,    Department   of   the    Pub- 
lic Library.     IV,   23. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Public  Library.     IV,  25. 
Library    Work    with    the     Blind     in    the    United 

States.     IV,  8  pp.   following  196. 
Lyttikiiinen,   Mrs.  Lydia.     IV,    156. 

Mackay  Institute   for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,   Mon- 
treal.    IV,  27. 

Magazine    Articles    on    the    Blind    Published    in 
1910.     IV,  28,  88,   120,   171. 

Making  Merchants.     IV,    103. 

Mapmaker.     IV,    158. 

Maritime    Association     for    the     Blind,     Halifax. 
IV,  26. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.     Embossed  Dic- 
tionary.    IV,  6. 

Massachusetts    Association    for    the    Blind.      IV, 
97-99,   106,  24  pp.  following  120. 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind.     Bulle- 
tin No.  2.     Conservation  of  Eyesight,  Phlyc- 
tenular Keratitis.     IV,   193. 
Ophthalmia    Neonatorum.      IV,    5,    18   pp.    fol- 
lowing 28. 

Massachusetts    Eye   and    Ear   Infirmary.      IV,    19 
pp.  following  28. 

Michigan    Employment    Institution.      IV,    171. 
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Missouri    School    for   the   Blind.      IV,    165-170. 

Model   Home,  A.     IV,    151. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind.     IV,  27,  153. 

Montreal  Bazaar.     IV,   153. 

Music :    Its    Educational    Influence    upon    Young 

Blind  Children.     IV,    101,    115-119. 
Music   Scholarships   for  the   Blind.     IV,   60. 

National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind.  IV,  8  pp.  preceding  the  Index,  62- 
66. 

National  Champions,  National  Athletic  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  for  the  Blind,  1909.  IV, 
1    frontispiece. 

National  Education  Association  Meeting,  Bos- 
ton,   1910.     IV,  3. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  Conservation  of  Vision.     IV,  149. 

Nazareth  Asylum,  Montreal.     IV,   27. 

New  Jersey.  Home  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  for  the  Blind.     IV,  84. 

New  Kindergarten  Building,  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind.     IV,   149. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind.  IV,  69- 
72,  88. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate. 
IV,   17. 

Ohio   School   for  the   Blind.     IV,    102. 

Ontario    Institution    for    the    Education    of    the 

Blind,   Brantford.     IV,  27. 
Opening  Address    at   Little   Rock    Convention    of 

the   American   Association   of   Instructors   of 

the  Blind.     IV,   1 07-1 12. 
Ophthalmia     Neonatorum.       See     Prevention     of 

Blindness. 
Outlook    for    the    Blind.      IV,    4,    57,    and    page 

preceding,    10   following   120. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.     To  our  readers.     IV,    1. 
Overbrook's    Inquiry    into    the    Condition    of    the 

Blind  of  Three  States.     IV,  8  pp.   following 

88. 

Paris  Congress.     IV,   3. 

Pennsylvania   Home   Teaching   Society   and   Free 

Circulating   Library   for  the   Blind.      IV,    20. 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women, 

Philadelphia.      IV,   21. 
Pennsylvania   Institution   for  the   Blind.      IV,    17. 
Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the    Blind,     Pitts- 
burgh.     See    Western    Pennsylvania    Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind. 
Pennsylvania     Working    Home     for    Blind     Men. 

IV,   19. 
Perkins    Institution    and     Massachusetts     School 

for  the  Blind.     IV,  69-72,  88. 
Philadelphia,   The   Free   Library  of   Philadelphia, 

Department   for  the   Blind.      IV,   20,   22. 
Physical  Training 

National    Athletic   Association    of    Schools    for 
the     Blind.       Constitution,     By-Laws,     and 
Rules.      IV,   8   pp.   preceding  the   Index. 
National   Athletic    Association    of   Schools    for 

the  Blind.     Contests.     IV,   62-66. 
Visit    of    Athletic    Teams     from    the     Boston, 
Batavia,  and   Pittsburgh   Schools  to  Over- 
brook.     IV,  66,  69-72,  88. 
Pittsburgh  Association  for  the  Blind.     IV,  5. 
Place    of   the    Day    School   in   the    Work   of   the 

Blind.     IV,   184. 
Play.     IV,   103. 


Prevention  of  Blindness 

Conference  and  Bulletin  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on  Preven- 
tion  of   Blindness.     IV,   59. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and   Conservation  of  Vision.      IV,    149. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Massachusetts  Law 
for  Prevention  of.     IV,  5. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Reprint  from  igio 
Report  of  Social  Service  Work  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
IV,    187-192. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Reprint  No.  5  from 
the  Second  Report  of  Social  Service  Work 
at  the  Infirmary  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  IV,  5,  18  pp. 
following  28. 

Phlyctenular  Keratitis.  Bulletin  No.  2,  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind.     IV, 

193. 

Report  of  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1903-10.     IV,  8  following  120. 

Trachoma  in  Pennsylvania.     IV,   100,    113. 

Wisconsin.      Legislation  in  Regard  to    Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.     IV,   119. 
Progressive  Advertising.     IV,   101. 
Publications  in  Tactile  Print 

Bible  in  Braille.     IV,  61. 

Embossed   Dictionary.      IV,  6. 

Proposed  New  Magazine  of  the  British  and 
Foreign   Blind  Association.     IV,   61. 

Recent  Publications.     IV,  85-88. 

Weekly  Review  for  the  Blind.     IV,  25. 

Remonstrance     against     Prison     Broom     Making. 

IV,   171. 
Reviews  and  Bibliography- 
Let's    Play    Indian,    by    M'Cready    Sykes.      IV, 

103. 
List    of   titles    on    Education    of    the    Blind    in 
the     Proceedings     of     the     1909     National 
Educational  Association   Convention.      IV, 
61. 
Magazine   Articles   on   the    Blind    Published   in 

1910.     IV,  28,  88,   120,   171. 
Making   Merchants,   by   I.    F.    Marcosson.      IV, 

103.  _ 
Oxygenizing   a    City,    by    B.   J.    Hendrick.      IV, 

102. 
References  on   Injuries  to   Eyesight  by  Indus- 
trial Accidents.     IV,  196. 
Writings  of  Frank  H.  Hall.     IV,   159. 
Royal    Normal    College    for    the    Blind.       Music 
Scholarships.     IV,   60. 

Salesmanship.      IV,    103. 
Schenck,  William.     IV,   186. 
Schools 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  School  for  the  Blind.     IV,  25. 
Mackay    Institute    for    the    Deaf    and    Blind, 

Montreal.     IV,  27. 
Maryland    School    for    the    Blind.       Embossed 

Dictionary.     IV,  6. 
Missouri   School  for  the   Blind.     IV,    165-170. 
New    York    State    School    for   the    Blind.      IV, 

69-72,  88. 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,   Bathgate.' 

_  IV,   17. 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind.     Advertising.     IV, 
102. 
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Schools  (continued) 

Ontario    Institution   for   the    Education   of   the 

Blind,  Brantford.     IV,  27. 
Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the    Blind.      IV, 

17,  69-72,  88. 
Perkins   Institution   and   Massachusetts    School 

for  the  Blind.     IV,  69-72,  88. 
Royal    Normal    College    for  the    Blind.      Music 

Scholarships.     IV,  60. 
South    Carolina   Institution    for   the    Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Blind.     IV,  22. 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.     IV,  22. 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind.     IV,  22. 
Turkey,  Schools  for  the  Blind.     IV,   104. 
Utah    School    for    the    Deaf    and    Dumb    and 

Blind.     IV,  23. 
Virginia    School   for  the   Deaf   and   the    Blind. 

IV,  23. 
Western      Pennsylvania      Institution      for     the 

Blind.     IV,   19,  69-72,  88,   149. 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.     IV,  23. 
Shattuck,  Corinna.     IV,  104. 
Society     for    the     Promotion     of     Church     Work 

among  the  Blind,  Philadelphia.     IV,  21. 
South   Carolina  Institution  for  the   Education  of 

the  Deaf  and  Blind.     IV,  22. 
Stereotypemaker.     IV,   158. 
Study  of  Farm  Life  for  the  Blind.     IV,   169. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.     IV,   22. 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind.     IV,  22. 
Trachoma     and     Some     Facts     Concerning     Its 
Existence    in     Western     Pennsylvania.       IV, 
100,   113. 
Turkey,  Schools  for  the  Blind.     IV,   104. 
Type  Question 

Annual    Meeting,    American    Printing    House. 

IV,  58. 
Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee.     IV, 
73- 

Uniform  Type  Committee,  Report.     IV,  73. 
Unique   Athletic   Contest.     IV,   66,   69-72,   88. 
United    States    District    Attorney    in    New    York 

City.     IV,  107. 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. 

IV  23. 
Utah  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless.     IV, 

23. 

Valentin  Haiiy  Association.  See  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy. 

Value  of  the  Sense  of  Smell  to  the  Blind-Deaf. 
IV,  66. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
IV,  23. 

Visit  of  Athletic  Teams  from  the  Boston, 
Batavia,  and  Pittsburgh  Schools  to  Over- 
brook.     IV,  66,  69-72,  88. 

Watch  for  the  Blind.     IV,   112. 
Weekly  Review  for  the  Blind.     IV,  25. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution   for  the  Blind. 

IV,  19,  69-72,  88,  149. 
What  a  Boy  of  Sixteen   Should  Know.     IV,   27. 
Why  Not  Girl  Scouts?     IV,   103. 
Wisconsin  Aid  Society  for  the  Blind.     IV,   25. 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.     IV,  23. 
Wisconsin  Workshop   for  the   Blind.     IV,   23. 


Wood,  Dr.  D.  D.     IV,  4. 
Work  Abroad 

Austria   and    Germany.      Impressions   of    Insti- 
tutions  for  the  Blind.     IV,   7-16. 
British  and  Foreign   Bible   Society.     IV,   61. 
British    and    Foreign    Blind    Association.      IV, 

61,    101. 
Canada.       Library,     Department    of    Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind.     IV,  27. 
Mackay    Institute    for   the    Deaf    and    Blind, 

Montreal.     IV,  27. 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind.     IV,  27, 

153- 
Nazareth  Asylum,  Montreal.     IV,  27. 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Brantford.     IV,  27. 
Egypt.       International    Congress,     Cairo.       IV, 

156. 
England.       Royal     Normal     College     for     the 
Blind.     Music   Scholarships.     IV,   60. 
Third     Triennial     International     Conference 
on    the    Blind,    Exeter,    England,    191 1. 
IV,  99. 

France.      Association    Valentin    Haiiy.      Cata- 
logue of  Piano   Music   Printed  in  Europe. 
IV,   61. 
Paris  Congress.     IV,  3. 
Germany   and   Austria.      Impressions   of   Insti- 
tutions  for  the  Blind.     IV,   7-16. 
Nova     Scotia.       Circulating     Library     for     the 
Blind,  Halifax.     IV,  26. 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  Hali- 
fax.    IV,  26. 
Maritime  Association  for  the  Blind,  Halifax. 

IV,  26. 
School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax.     Ill,   10,   38; 
IV,  25. 
Turkey.      Schools   for  the   Blind.      IV,    104. 
Work  by  States 

Note.— The     detailed     account    of     "work    by 
states"    from    Alabama    to    Massachusetts 
appeared   in   Vol.   III.      Also    see   Vol.    II, 
Nos.  2  and  3. 
Arkansas.     Convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the   Blind,  Little 
Rock.      IV,    1-3,   57,    107-112,    175-186. 
Connecticut.     Institute  for  the  Blind.     IV,  106. 
Illinois.     Home  Teaching  of  Chicago  Woman's 
Club.     IV,   155. 
Proposed     Commission     for     Improving    the 
Condition  of  the  Blind.     IV,   155. 
Kentucky.      Annual   Meeting,   American    Print- 
ing House,  Louisville.     IV,  58. 
Maryland.      School   for   the    Blind.      Embossed 

Dictionary.     IV,   6. 
Massachusetts.       Association     for     the     Blind. 
IV,  97-99,   106,  24  pp.  following  120. 
Commission    for   the    Blind.      IV,    5,    18    pp. 

following  28. 
Commission  for  the   Blind.     Bulletin   No.   2. 
Conservation   of   Eyesight,    Phlyctenular 
Keratitis.     IV,  193. 
Law   for   Prevention   of   Ophthalmia   Neona- 
torum.    IV,  5. 
National     Education     Association     Meeting, 

Boston,  1910.     IV,  3. 
Outlook    for    the    Blind.      IV,    10    following 

120. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.     IV,  69-72,  88. 
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Work  by  States  (continued) 

Reprint    from    1910   Report  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution   with    Regard    to    the    Instruction 
of    the  Adult    Blind    at    Their    Homes. 
IV,  25  following  120. 
Social    Service    at    Massachusetts    Eye    and 
Ear  Infirmary.     IV,  19  pp.  following  28, 
187-192. 
Michigan.     Employment   Institution.     IV,    171. 
Missouri.     School  for  the  Blind.     IV,   165-170. 
New  Jersey.     Home  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 

Help  for  the  Blind,  Bayonne.     IV,  84. 
New    York.      National    Society    for   Prevention 
of  Blindness  and   Conservation  of  Vision. 

IV,  149. 
Prevention    of   Blindness    Committee    of    the 
Russell    Sage    Foundation.      Conference 
and  Bulletin.     IV,  59. 
State  School  for  the  Blind.     IV,  69-72,  88. 
North    Dakota.      School    for   the    Blind,    Bath- 
gate.    IV,   17. 
Ohio.      Cleveland    Society    for    Promoting    the 
Interests  of  the  Blind.     IV,  5. 
Columbus  Convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers   for  the  Blind.     IV, 
17-27,  73-82. 
Dayton   Association   for  the   Blind.     IV,   98. 
School  for  the  Blind.     IV,   102. 
Pennsylvania.       Chapin     Memorial    Home     for 
Aged    Blind,    Philadelphia.      IV,    21,    159— 
161. 
Department   for  the   Blind,   Free   Library  of 

Philadelphia.     IV,  20,  22. 
Friedlander  Union,   Philadelphia.     IV,   21. 
Home  Teaching  Society.     IV,  20. 
Industrial    Home    for    Blind    Women,    Phila- 
delphia.    IV,  21. 
Institution    for    the    Blind,    Overbrook.      IV, 

17. 
Overbrook    Convention    of    American    Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.     IV, 

59,  99,   154; 
Libraries.      Erie    Public    Library    and    Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh.     IV,  21,  22. 
Pittsburgh  Association  for  the  Blind.     IV,  5. 
School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook. 

Overbrook's  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of 
the  Blind  of  Three  States.  IV,  8  pp. 
following  88. 
Visit  of  Athletic  Teams  from  the  Boston, 
Batavia,  and  Pittsburgh  Schools  to 
Overbrook.     IV,  69-72,  88. 


Work  by  States  (continued) 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church  Work 
among  the  Blind,  Philadelphia.     IV,  21. 
Trachoma  in   Pennsylvania.     IV,    100,   113. 
Western    Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the 
Blind,    Pittsburgh.      IV,    19,    69-72,    88, 
149. 
Working  Home   for  Blind  Men.     IV,   19. 
Rhode  Island.     Home  Teaching.     IV,  22. 

Library,  Providence,   Public.     IV,  22. 
South   Carolina.     Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Blind.     IV,   22. 
Tennessee.      Home    for    Blind    Women,    Nash- 
ville.    IV,  22. 
Library.     Memphis,  Cossitt  Library.     IV,  22. 
School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville.     IV,  22. 
Texas.     School  for  the  Blind,  Austin.     IV,   22. 
Utah.      Libraries.      Ogden    Circulating   Library 
for  the   Blind.     IV,  84. 
Libraries.       Salt     Lake     City,     Auxiliary     to 

Public  Library.     IV,  23. 
School   for  the   Deaf  and   Dumb  and   Blind, 

Ogden.     IV,  23. 
Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless.     IV,  23. 
Virginia.     School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Staunton.     IV,  23. 
Washington.     Library.     Seattle,  Department  of 

the   Public  Library.     IV,  23. 
Washington,   D.   C.     Columbia   Polytechnic   In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.     IV,   106. 
Wisconsin.      Aid    Society    for   the    Blind.      IV, 

25- 

Blind  in  the  Public  Schools,  Milwaukee  and 

Racine.     IV,  23. 
Legislation   in    Regard   to    Day    Schools    for 
the  Blind,  and  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
IV,  119. 
Library,  Milwaukee  Public.     IV,  25. 
School  for  the  Blind.     IV,  23. 
Weekly  Review  for  the  Blind.     IV,  25. 
Workshop    for   the    Blind,    Milwaukee.      IV, 
23. 
Workshops 

Connecticut  Institute   for  the  Blind.     IV,    106. 
Michigan   Employment  Institution.     IV,   171. 
Montreal   Association    for   the    Blind.      IV,    2j. 
Pennsylvania      Industrial      Home      for      Blind 

Women,   Philadelphia.     IV,   21. 
Pennsylvania   Working   Home    for   Blind   Men. 

IV,   19. 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind.     IV,  23. 
Writings  of  Frank  H.  Hall.     IV,    159. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Allen,  E.  E.     IV,  7-16,   157. 
Bingham,  Gertrude  E.     IV,  183. 
Burritt,  O.  H.     IV,  17,  173. 
Chappele,  B.  P.     IV,  17. 
Cory,  Elizabeth  C.     IV,   165-169. 
Curtis,  John  B.     IV,   181. 
Delfino,    Mrs.    Emma    R.    Neisser. 

Emma  R. 
Dithridge,   Ethelwyn.     IV,   69-72, 
Dunn,  James  M.     IV,  22. 
Fraser,  Dr.  C.  F.     IV,  25. 
Harris,  Dr.  C.  M.     IV,   113. 
Hoyt,  Adelia  M.     IV,  161-165. 
Hunt,  G.  W.     IV,   19. 


Huntoon,  B.  B.     IV,  81,   107-112. 

Irwin,  Robert  B.     IV,   184. 

Jones,  Edith  M.  J.     IV,   11 5-1 19. 

Keller,  Helen.     IV,  66. 

Kennedy,  Isabel  W.     IV,  159. 

Kiistermann,  Oscar.     IV,  23. 
See    Neisser,        Levy,  Carrie  B.     IV,  182. 

McAloney,  T.  S.     IV,  19. 
8.  McClelland,  Ellwood  H.     IV,  196. 

Moon,  Dr.  Robert  C.     IV,  20. 

Neisser,  Emma  R.     IV,  22,  8  pp.  following  196. 

Oliphant,  G.'  F.     IV,   175-181. 

Parker,  R.  L.     IV,   169. 

Van  Etten,  Charles  H.     IV,  172. 
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LIXIVIATION 


Boston  Shops 


17  Temple 
Place 


284  Boylston 
Street 


Branch 

Telephone 

Exchange 


3900  Back   Bay 

3901  * 


Connects  all 
Departments 


Our  new  way  of  moulding  cuffs     No  cracking 

PERFECT   LAUNDERING   of   SHIRTS   COLLARS 
CUFFS   and    UNDERWEAR 


LEWANDOS 


LAUNDRY    DEPARTMENT 

AT   EXECUTIVE   OFFICES 

286  Boylston  Street  Boston 


jflorimel  Chocolates 

jTuller^reene 

Chocolates 

They  are  pre-eminent  in 
WHOLESOMENESS  AND   PURITY 

Made  for  years  in  Boston  for  the  most 
exclusive  dealers  throughout  the  country 


mom 


c 


29-32    Lewis  Wharf,  Boston 

Have  you   tried  our  Milk  Coated 
Chocolates  —  80c.  lb.? 


E.  A.  CARLISLE   & 
POPE   CO. 

Successors  to 

Levi  Boles  &  Son 

Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows,  &  Blinds 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

Window  Screens  and 
Screen  Doors 

also 

Hotbed  Sashes 


2  Sudbury  Street 
Boston 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


ELIE  J.  MONEUSE,  Pres. 


LOUIS  H.  HUOT,  Vice-Pres. 


DUPARQUET,  HUOT  &  MONEUSE  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


WASHINGTON 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Imperial  French  Ranges 
High  Grade  Cooking  Apparatus 

Also  General  Kitchen  Outfitters 

TELEPHONE  247  RICHMOND 


B.  K.  TICE,  Manager  New  England  States 


88  and  90  North  Street 


Boston, '  Massachusetts 


Telephone  3039  Main 

John  O'Connell  (/»*■) 

JOSEPH  S.  WATERMAN 
&  SONS     . 

Incorporated 

PLUMBING 

AND 

GAS   PIPING 

Undertaker* 

Estimates  furnished. 

2326  &  2328  WASHINGTON  ST. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

ADJOINING    DUDLEY    ST.   TERMINAL 

■  .     ' 

BOSTON 

135  Oliver  Street 

(72 

ESTABLISHED   1859                   TELEPHONE   ROXBURYJ7? 

Boston 

AD  VERTISEMENTS 


F.  L.  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

15  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  4815 


THE 

ANGLE 

LAMP 


"  gmtjeb  20  ?Timefi  HTtsf  Coat " 

"  /  am  writing  this"  says  E.  C.  Parmelee,  High- 
lands, N.  J,  "by  the  light  of  one  of  your  Angle 
Lamps.  In  fact,  I  would  not  think  of  using  any 
other  light.  They  are  THE  lamps.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  mine  is  impressed  with  them.  Why, 
I  have  saved  at  least  20  times  their  cost  in  oil, 
burners,  chimneys,  and  lcuss  words.'" 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  old-style 
lamp,  but  an  entirely  new  principle  of  oil  lighting  which  has 
made  common  kerosene  (or  coal  oil)  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  lighting  methods.  Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasolene 
or  acetylene,  yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

W$t  Single  Hamp 

is  lighted  or  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned  high  or 
low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while  lighted 
and  without  moving.  Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week. 
It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has 
no  equal.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  "R"  and 
our  proposition  for  a 

10  ©aps'  Crtal 

GLOBE  GAS   LIGHT   CO.,  25  &  27  Union  St.,  Boston 


HEAT  THE  HOUSE 


You    are  going   to    build  or   the   old 
one  with  a 


Winchester 


Heater 


A  CHILD   CAN   RUN   IT 

It  gives  you  the  maximum  of  heat 
with  the  minimum  of  coal.  It  will 
save  you  money,  give  you  a  warm 
house  in  the  coldest  town,  and  make 
no  dust  for  the  housekeeper  to  work 
over. 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

SMITH  &  THAYER  CO. 

234  Congress  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

and 

MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND 

will  equip  its  NEW  BUILDINGS,  now  being 
erected  at  WATERTOWN,  MASS.,  with  an 
ELECTRICAL    PLANT  furnished  by 

THE   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   CO. 


W.  E.  RICH 


W.  H.  RICKER 


"Champion"    Metal    Weather    Strip 

Adapted  to  every  form  of  Window  and  Door. 
Absolutely  PERMANENT  and  EFFECTIVE. 
Keeps  out  Cold  and  Dust.  Stops  Rattling.  Used 
on  the  best  buildings  in  City  and  Country. 
"CHAMPION"  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP 
AND   PARTING  BEAD   COMPANY 

Home  Office:    179  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Oxford  1384 


RICH  &  RICKER 

Manufacturers  of 

artificial  TL\mb& 

Appliances  for  Shortened  Limbs,  Resections,  etc. 


The   only   Manufacturer   of    the 
genuine    Lincoln    Arm,    Hands, 
Fingers,  and  all  combinations  of 
them. 

Silk  Elastic  Stockings,  Wool  Socks 
to  wear  with  Artificial  Limbs,  Knife 
and  Fork  combined  for  One-armed 
Persons.  Repairing  all  makes  of 
Limbs  a  Specialty. 


180  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rooms  14-15 

Opposite  Boylston  Street  Subway  Station  and  near  surface 
cars  via  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets. 


Elevator  Service 


Phone,  Oxford  1288-1 
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...REDUCE  THE  YEARLY  OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION... 


INSTALL  A  BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  AND  ICE  MAKING  PLANT 

Write,  for  further  information 

BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  CO.  :      NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


ftPM 

W*"NECESSARYASSOAP"  ^ 

A  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises 
Wounds,  and  Sores 

RELIEVES  PAIN,  REDUCES  IN- 
FLAMMATION AND  PROMOTES 
RAPID  HEALING.  MAINTAINS 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
SICK  ROOM.  A  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FOR  DISINFECTING 
CLOSETS,   DRAINS,   AND   TRAPS. 

PREVENTS    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES 
Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett   Manufacturing   Co., 

297    Franklin    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


HIGH    GRADE 

Jfitrs 

The    choicest   ALASKA    SEAL 

and  PERSIAN    COATS 

Made  to  measure 

tfm^LiWb  Coats  for 
gutomotule  Wist 

Furs  repaired  and  re-made  in  a  superior 
manner.  Reliable  goods.  Skillful  work- 
manship.    Very  reasonable  prices. 

HENRY    REBNER 

132   BOYLSTON    STREET 
Boston 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

and 

MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND 

will  equip  its  NEW  BUILDINGS,  now  being 
erected  at  WATERTOWN,  MASS.,  with  an 
ELECTRICAL    PLANT  furnished  by 

THE   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   CO. 


W.  E.  RICH 


W.  H.  RICKER 


"Champion"    Metal    Weather    Strip 

Adapted  to  every  form  of  Window  and  Door. 
Absolutely  PERMANENT  and  EFFECTIVE. 
Keeps  out  Cold  and  Dust.  Stops  Rattling.  Used 
on  the  best  buildings  in  City  and  Country. 
"CHAMPION"  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP 
AND  PARTING   BEAD   COMPANY 

Home  Office:    179  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Oxford  1384 


RICH  &  RICKER 

Manufacturers  of 

Artificial  %imb$ 

Appliances  for  Shortened  Limbs,  Resections,  etc. 

The    only   Manufacturer   of    the 
genuine    Lincoln    Arm,    Hands, 
Fingers,  and  all  combinations  of 
them. 

Silk  Elastic  Stockings,  Wool  Socks 
to  wear  with  Artificial  Limbs,  Knife 
and  Fork  combined  for  One-armed 
Persons.  Repairing  all  makes  of 
Limbs  a  Specialty. 

180  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rooms  14-15 

Opposite  Boylston  Street  Subway  Station  and  near  surface 
cars  via  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets. 


Elevator  Service 


Phone,  Oxford  1288-1 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


REDUCE  THE  YEARLY  OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION... 


INSTALL  A  BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  AND  ICE  MAKING  PLANT 

Write  for  further  information 

BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  CO.  :     NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


0PM 

W*"NECESSARYASSOAP"  ^ 

A  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises 
Wounds,  and  Sores 

RELIEVES  PAIN,  REDUCES  IN- 
FLAMMATION AND  PROMOTES 
RAPID  HEALING.  MAINTAINS 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
SICK  ROOM.  A  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FOR  DISINFECTING 
CLOSETS,   DRAINS,   AND   TRAPS. 

PREVENTS    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES 
Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett   Manufacturing   Co., 

297    Franklin    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


HIGH    GRADE 

The    choicest   ALASKA    SEAL 
and  PERSIAN    COATS 

Made  to  measure 

jfur^Ltmti  Coats  for 
gutomotule  WL$t 

Furs  repaired  and  re-made  in  a  superior 
manner.  Reliable  goods.  Skillful  work- 
manship.    Very  reasonable  prices. 

HENRY    REBNER 

132   BOYLSTON    STREET 
Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


AMES    IRON    WORKS 

Our  regularly  manufactured  product  comprises   the  following  lines,  illustrations  and 
descriptive  Catalogues  or  Bulletins  of  which  may  be  had  upon  request : 


ENGINES 

Center  Crank  Automatic.     Simple  and  Compound. 

(40  H.  P.  to  600  H.  P.) 
Side-Crank  Automatic.     Single  and  Four-Valve. 

(50  H.  P.  to  700  H.  P.) 
Vim  Automatic  and  Throttling. 

(10  H.  P.  to  125  H.  P.) 
Regal  Automatic  and  Throttling. 

(50  H.  P.  to  450  H.  P.) 


BOILERS 

Horizontal  Tubular. 

Locomotive. 

Standard  Portable. 

Upright. 

Return  Tubular  Portable. 

Stacks,  Tank  and  General  Plate  Work. 


819-820  Board  of  Trade  Building 


BOSTON 


William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarket 


NEW   YORK 


BOSTON 


WELLS  &  NEWTON  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
Contractors 

183  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Zehking^r,  Manager 


Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co. 

34-36  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Small  Tools  andgeneral 

line  of  Supplies  for  Machine  Shops 

and  Manufacturers 


WE    MAKE   A    SPECIALTY    OF    METAL 
AND   TOOLS    FOR   ART    CRAFTING 


Machines  Bought 
Sold,  Rented 
and  Repaired 

Supplies  of  all  kinds 


H.  L.  SHAW 
65    FEDERAL    ST.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

Dealer  in  all  makes  of 

REBUILT    TYPEWRITERS 

Tel.  Fort  Hill  31^ 

Wildey  Savings 
Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 

Money  deposited  on  or  before 

May  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


_^_^^_^ 

&  Co. 

TREMONT    &  BOYLSTON    STS. 
BOSTON 

OUTER 

GARMENTS 

FOR 

LADIES  AND 

MISSES 

cJit£   <J  1  lidded  JUz  vXJaild 

Lactam  <^jxi/it  (JUai^tA 

(JUc  6ixaiiXci  no.  ptaaAcA,  Xo.  AfxaW 
AcuruilcA  al     \Xn<LeAA&uxA,,  \J(\v(A/uiav6 
JurtQA&dA,  etc.,  etc. 

oLaxli«A    annfuicicAxtvaL    lino.   \>2afi*z   aia   uviiteA 
to   c^uXicallu  examine,   qua.   rnaAelA. 

•V20  ^oJLioAV  Si  9La*n  3\\ 
tJjQAtotU 

yPQlle.  Jfeanne 

CfiapeauK 

320    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

TELEPHONE       CONNECTION 

MISS  C.  E.  MARSHALL 

Custom  Tailored  and  Fancy  Waists 

Lingerie  and  Tub  Dresses 

a  specialty 

Gowns  and  Tailored  Suits 
420  BOYLSTON  STREET,   BOSTON,  MASS. 

Room  512,  Berkeley  Building 

Tel.  3893  Back  Bay 

MLLE.   C.   TESTA 
Art  Embroidery 

Materials  and  Dress  Trimmings 

Hand  and  Machine 
Embroidery  of  every  description 

Hemstitching 

48  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Oxford  2671-2 

MRS.  J.  M.  MORRISON 

Agent  for 

The  Wade  Corset 

Absolutely  the  most  comfortable  corset  known 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians 
in  all  cases  of  spinal  or  abdominal  weakness 

also 

FINE  CUSTOM  CORSETS  and  Lingerie 
367   Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Telephone  3142-5  Back  Bay 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


®fje  3&egal  tailoring  Company 

Fashionable  Ladies'  Tailors 

High  grade  workmanship  Perfect  jit  guaranteed 

REPAIRING,  CLEANSING,  PRESSING  AND  ALTERING 
AT  SHORT  NOTICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES 


501  Washington   Street,  Room   47 

Nearly  opposite  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. 


Boston 


S.  KOFMAN 
Ladies'  Tailor  and  Habit  Maker 

F.  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

PRESSING  AND  REMODELLING 
1 75  Tremont  St.                   Boston 

ROOM  39 

lei.  19564  Oxford                            Ties.  Tel  1336-1  Tremont 

Puritan  Mills  Art  Draperies 

including 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes, 
Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

J22-JJ0  Summer  Street,  Boston 

The  Parisian 

Ostrich  Feathers  Dyed, 
Cleansed  and  Curled 

Outfitters  for 

Women  and  Misses 

1 6- 1 8  Winter  St.      Boston^  Mass. 

PAGET'S 

FRENCH  FEATHER  SHOP 
144a  Tremont  St.                                  Boston 

Feathers  curled  while  you  wait 
Willows  made  to  order  or  from  your  own  material 

Paget 's  work  stands  unrivaled  for  its  excellence 

Tel.  Oxford  2687-1 

Jfflr*.  <§aUagfjer  anb  $ix&.  jfflabben 

present  tlieir  neto  stjotuing  of 

A.  B.  CONANT 

Jfrencf)  JWobete,  Hate,  Coquet  anb 
iBonncts 

100  Sfopteton  street,  Boston 

i\oom  515 

<©otong 

Berkeley  Building                    Boston 

A  D  VER  TISEME  NTS 


Chas.  U.  Thomas 


Wm.  II.  Prescott 


Edw.  W.  Lord 


HOUSE    ESTAIILISHKI)    IN    1836 


Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

successors  to  Bradford,  Thomas  &  Co. 
Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

DRY      GOODS 

78  to  84  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 
Tailor  Suits  and  Gowns 

352    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


VIOLINS 

'CELLOS 

BOWS,  CASES 

Italian  Tested  Strings 

Send  for  Catalog 

MUSICIANS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

218R  Tremont  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


iBD^ton  Stptrror  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

French  Plate  Mirrors 

Framed  Mirrors,  Framed  Pictures 
Mirrors  Resilvered,  Frames  Regilded 

67-69  SUDBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
Telephone  Haymarket  878 


Have   You  a  Friend  that's  Deaf? 

You  can  bring  to  their  attention  some- 
thing that  they  will  never  cease  to 
thank  you   for.     The   new  adjustable 

Globe  Ear-Phone 

is  entirely  new  and  unlike  any  other 
hearing  instrument.  It  is  the  small- 
est, lightest,  and  least  conspicuous 
*  instrument  and  the  only  one  sold  with 

guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refwided.     Call  or  write 

for  booklet. 

Globe  Ear-Phone  Co. 

TREMONT   TEMPLE  BOSTON 


Established  1835 


Telephone  Oxford  1140 


Special  prices  to  Lodges,  Parties  &°  Caterers 

WESTON'S 
BAKERY 

Wm.  N.  Jenkins,  Prop. 

79  BEACH  ST.  135  SUMMER  ST. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Formerly  on  Lincoln  Street  under  United  States  Hote 


YOU  CAN  HEAR 

Grand  Opera  in  your  own  home 
if  you  have  a  Victor  Talking 
Machine.  Ask  me  about  my 
trial  offer. 

GEO.  LINCOLN  PARKER 

100  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Tel.  Oxford  iqjl  Third  Floor 


SAVE    YOUR    LINEN 

By  having  your  work  done  at 

3&trf)art>son's 
£auntir? 

51  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Haymarket  1273 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


HAIR  GOODS 

BEST  QUALITY 


In  stock  or  made  to  order  All  the  latest  styles  in  Human  Hair  Goods 

Special  discount  of  10%  if  you  mention  this  book 

Shampooing,  Marcel  Waving,  and  Hairdressing,  Manicuring, 
Pedicuring,  and  Facial  Massage 

23-25     Winter   Street,    Boston  Take  Elevator  at  25  Winter  Street 

LOVERING'S   HAIRDRESSING  PARLORS 

(F.  M.  LOVERING) 


Tel.  2911  Back  Bay 

EYRE  &  CO. 

Cxpert  Cleanser* 

LADIES'    ROBES,    SUITS,    ETC. 

Gents'  Clothing 
Lace  Curtains,  Blankets,  etc. 

Office:  ioi  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Works:  69  Florence  Ave.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

TRY    US 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

85  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


C.  H.  BATCHELDER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Flags,    Tents,    Awnings, 
Horse  Covers 

Wagon  Covers  and  all  kinds  of  canvas  goods 

Cotton  Ducks  from  r   to  12  feet  wide,  for  Roofs, 

Laundries,  Wagons,  Boats,  and  various 

other  purposes 

234-240  State  Street BOSTON,  MASS. 


L.   STARR   &   CO. 

®3Homen%  jWts&e*',  Cfjilfciren's  anb 
SrrfantsT  Wearing  apparel 

Importers  of 

$  trie  Jf  ur$ 

35-41  WINTER    ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CARRIE  W.  BROWN 
gkalp  imperialist 

Backward  Shampoo  (dried  by  hand) 

Chiropody 

Facial  Massage  Manicuring 

2  Park  Square 

Tel.  Ox.  4469-M  Rcoms  67-68 


MME.   DYER 


Successor  to 
Mine.  Phelps 


Custom  Corsets 
and  Lingerie 

400  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Telephone  1163  Back  Bay 


A  OVER  7ISEMENTS 


OUR  OPTICAL   WORK 

is  the  best  that 

SCIENCE  AND  SKILL 

can  make  it 
LET  US  SERVE  YOU 

KLEIN    &   UNDERWOOD 

OPTOMETRISTS  OPTICIANS 

I28A    TREMONT    STREET 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  entrance 

BOSTON 

Telephone  Oxford  1097-2  Elevator 


Ginger 
Ale 


G.    J.    ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'   Materials 

School    Supplies,    Kindergarten    Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Easier  Cards  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,         Boston,  Mass. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

AMERICAN    PLAN    $3.00   PER   DAY    and    Upwards 
EUROPEAN   PLAN  $1.00   PER   DAY    and   Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsjirpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 


TILLY    HAYNES 
Proprietor 


JAMES   G.  HICKEY 
Manager 


Geo.  D.  Hakvey  Arthur  C.  Farley 

William  T.  Farley 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and   Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

332-340  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 

GENERAL   SALES   AGENTS 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 


M.  S.  PALMER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Clectric, 
<©a*  anb  Combination  Jfixture* 

151   FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  D  VER  TISE  ME  NTS 


B.   F.  MACY 

Formerly  of  F.  A.  WALKER  &  CO. 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 
and  FIREPLACE    FURNISHINGS 

410   BOYLSTON    STREET 

Near  Berkeley 
Telephone  3609  Back  Bay 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  ©erorator  anb  (©latter 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  966 


fOfAement Sf> 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

Jttett'ss  tfurmstyiug  dSooDg 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


Tel.  Back  Bay  3836-3 


Hull  21460 


MRS.  B.  E.  WILSON 
tailoring  for  Habies 

The  Kensington 

687  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Riding  Habits 


Gowns 


Shirt  Waists 


Samuel  A.  Bigelow 

President 


Charles  F.  Dowse 
Treasurer 


Btgeloto  &  Botose  Co. 

HARDWARE  &  CUTLERY 

229  Franklin  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

2Ba\riti  jfttkol 

Ladies'  Artistic  Tailoring 

314  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Tel.  3163-3  Back  Bay 


FURS 

Our  facilities  for  repairing,  redyeing, 
and  remodeling  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  transform  your  old  furs  into  new- 
ones  at  lowest  prices ;  also  all  kinds  of 
new  fur  garments  made  to  order. 

E.  PERCIVAL 

29  Temple  Place,  Room   15 

Telephone  Oxford  784-1  COLD   STORAGE 


AD  VER  TISEMEN7S 


ST.   BOTOLPH   TURKISH 
BATH    <y  SWIMMING    POOL 

FOR  LADIES 
Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 
ULessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Games, 
Fencing,  Dancing  (Social  and  ^Esthetic), 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays  : 
9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
IT  To  rent :  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St.  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 


UNEXCELLED   FOR 

Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods" 


G» 


TRADE-MARK 


REG.  U.  S.  P»AT.  OPP) 

LUNCHEONS,    PARTIES,     PICNICS 


ROACH    POWDER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
Guaranteed  contracts 

References  :  Hotels  Touraine,  Lenox,  Brunswick, 
Essex,  Oxford,  Bellevue,  etc. 

RELIABLE    INSECTICIDE   CO. 

365  Washington  Street,  Boston 

Main  2205 


TREMONT  TURKISH   BATH 

FOR    GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism  tortures,  twists,  torments — the 
luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage,  soothes, 
comforts,  takes  away  pain. 

Open  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176    TREMONT    STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 


THE  BLICKENSDERFER 
Aluminum  Typewriter 

Weight  7  pounds,  in  neat  leather  traveling 
case.  Everything  in  the  way  of  time-and- 
labor-saving  attachments.  Universal  Key- 
board. Price  $50. 

We  also  have  Used  Machines  which  have  been 
put  in  first-class  order  from  $15  upward. 
Machines  placed  on  trial,  free  of  charge. 

BLICKENSDERFER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

334  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Room  3  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Especially  Suitable  for  the  Blind 


NEW  OR   USED 

MACHINES 

REMODELLED 

MADE    OVER 


HAMMOND 
BRAILLE    TYPEWRITER 

Interchangeable    type.      Special 
or  universal  keyboard. 


THE    BLICKENSDERFER 

Light-weight  machines  with  all 
modern  attachments  and  special 
keyboard  device  for  the  blind. 


Write  for  suggestions  and  advice 
CLARENCE    B.  MUDGE,  383 


from  an  experienced  blind  man, 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


o 


a 


>AkLD£TM 
co. 


AAnn 


SAFETY-SECURITY 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL    HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years'' 

NEW  STORE  : 

4    HIGH    corner    SUMMER     STREET 
BOSTON 


I  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago  broke 
the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and  COF- 
FEES in  BOSTON 

ALL  BEST  TEAS     25c 
Teas  at  15c.  Tea  at  10c. 

BEST  OLD   CROP    _Q 
COFFEE  AOc 

Quality  Brand 


IMPORTERS    BRANCH,  LTD. 
I,  17,  and  57  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge^  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $/bo,ooo 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


The 
Advertising  Hammer 

There's  always  business  to  be  had,  my 
friend, 

When  a  live  man's  busy  brain 
Hammers  away  to  that  one  end 

Over  and  over  again. 
Blow  upon  blow,  the  ideas  go 

From  the  man  who  is  enterprising, 
Telling  the  public  what  he'd  have  them 
know : 

And  he  gets  there  by  ADVERTISING. 


For  advertising  space  and  rates  in  this 
magazine  apply  to 


CLARENCE    B.  MUDGE 

Advertising  and  Subscription  Agent 
YS  BOYLSTON   STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PLATE    I. 


PLATE    II. 


SAFETY    DEVICES    FOR    PREVENT 
ING  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE 

Used  in  Plants  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire   Company 

DAVID  S.  BEYER,  Chief  Safety  Inspector 


Water  gauge  tubes  on  boilers  are  liable  to  break,  and  the 
Hying  glass  and  steam  might  injure  the  eyes  of  anyone  who 
happened  to  be  near.  The  shield  which  is  back  of  the  glass 
in  plate  I  can  be  revolved  to  the  front,  as  shown  in  Plate  II 
for  the  protection  of  men  when  turning  steam  and  water  in 
a  new  glass,  or  when  working  in  a  position  near  enough  to 
he  injured ;  once  through  with  their  duties  in  this  locality, 
the  guard  is  revolved  to  the  rear  again,  so  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with   a   view  of  the  height  of  the  water. 
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Plate  111.  The  use  of  emery  wheels  is  common  in  all  shops  and  manufacturing  plants,  fur 
grinding  and  finishing  castings,  tools,  dies,  etc.  In  doing  such  work  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  for 
an  operator  to  get  particles  which  are  thrown  off  the  wheel  into  his  eyes — and  sometimes  a  wheel 
bursts  or  •'explodes"  so  that  large  pieces  are  thrown  outward  with  great  force.  Plate  III  illustrates 
a  row  of  such  grinding  wheels,  each  of  which  has  a  steel  hood  and  a  plate  glass  shield.  The  hood 
is  heavy  enough  to  retain  a  bursting  wheel,  and  the  glass  shield  effectively  protects  the  eyes  of 
the  operator  from  dust,  even  though  he  must  view  the  work  at  close  range.  Each  hood  is  con- 
nected at  the  rear  to  a  forced  draft  pipe,  which  will  be  noted  in  the  picture,  and  this  combination 
of  safeguards  practically  eliminates  eye  injuries  of  the  kind  in  question.  Shaded  electric  lights 
provide    the    necessary    illumination    without    any    annoying    glare. 


The  canvas   screen  in   plate   IV   is   used  for   protecting 

men  from   flying  particles  of  steel  when   castings  are  be-  piate   y   shows   a   man   who    chips   or   cuts 

ing   chipped.     It   not    only    safeguards    anyone   who    may  rough     projections     from     castings,     wearing 

be    passing    by,    but    also    prevents    the    chips    from    re-  goggles.     It    is    difficult    to    get    workmen    to 

hounding    and    striking    the    chippers,    as    they    either  SrtTndT»n  Tecessa^'inlerterenS 

stick  in  the  canvas  or  fall  "dead."  with   their  vision. 


PLATES    VI,    VII,   VIII. 

A  prolific  source  of  eye  in- 
jurv  is  the  use  of  hammering 
tools  which  have  burred  or 
"mushroomed"  edges,  from 
which  spawls  of  steel  break 
and  fly  under  the  impact  of 
a   blow. 

Plate  VI  shows  a  hammer 
with  roughened  edges  from 
which  some  pieces  have  al- 
ready been  crushed  off ;  plate 
VII  a  similar  tool  which  has 
been  properly  dressed.  All 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
company's  shops  are  inspected 
weekly,"  and  a  constant  en- 
deavor is  being  made  to  keep 
these  tools  dressed  up  in  good 
condition. 

Plate  VIII  is  a  photograph 
of  a  man  whose  duties  require 
him  to  work  close  to  the 
blooming  mill  rolls ;  his  eyes 
are  protected  from  flying  scale 
by  a  mask  of  wire  gauze. 


PLATE    IX. 


"Pulpit"  or  platform  upon  which  the  men  who  operate  a  blooming  mill  stand.  The  frame- 
work in  front  of  them  contains  a  heavy  sheet  of  plate  glass,  which  protects  their  eyes  from  the 
scale  and  cinder  that  fly  from  an  ingot  when  it  goes  through  the  rolls. 

Note  :  A  further  line  of  eye  protection,  especially  designed  for  wire  mills,  was  illustrated  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  Beyer  in  The  Survey  for  May  7,  1910.  The  article  referred  to  (Safety 
Provisions  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation)  dealt  with  the  general  range  of  accidents  occur- 
ring in  mill  work  and  manufacture,  and  the  systematic  program  of  the  Steel  Corporation  towards 
prevention.  Mr.  Beyer's  study  of  eye  hazards  is  an  example  of  the  specific  way  in  which  causes 
of  injury  are  classified  and  treated  as  part  of  this  program.  The  article  was  republished  in 
full  as  an  appendix  to  Miss  Eastman's  Work-Accidents  and  The  Law,  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey.] 
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FOREWORD. 

No  work  of  a  more  practical  nature  in  the  campaign 
for  the  saving  of  sight  has  been  reported  than  that  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  of  the  Special  Committee  whose 
activities  are  herein  set  forth.  With  the  leadership  of  the 
indomitable  Miss  Marion  Campbell,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland,  the  first  tangible 
results  in  the  way  of  successful  prosecutions  under  the 
law  have  been  secured,  altho  the  provision  requiring  re- 
ports of  inflammation  in  eyes  of  new-born  infants  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  since   1892. 

The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  sends  out  this 
document  with  the  hope  that  it  may  inspire  organizations 
in  other  cities  to  prosecute  similar  inquiries  and  forward 
like  movements  for  the  preservation  of  sight.  Conditions 
are  not  essentially  different  in  other  cities  of  the  state,  nor 
in  the  villages  and  rural  communities.  From  the  stand- 
point of  humanity,  from  that  of  practical  philanthropy, 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  both  of  citizens  and  of 
actual  money  expense,  it  is  worth  while  to  undertake  and 
carry  forward  to  successful  issue  such  activities. 

The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

February  11,  191 1. 


Bary    L- 


S- 


A  typical  case  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Taken 
to  Hospital  December  12,  1910,  Discharged  February 
4,    1911.     Saved  from  Blindness  by  a  two-months'  day- 


and-night   struggle. 
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SIGHT  SAVING  WORK  IN  CLEVELAND. 


The  Special  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  in 
Cleveland  was  aroused  to  the  seriousness  of  conditions  in 
the  practice  of  midwives  in  Cleveland  thru  a  prosecution, 
the  first  in  Ohio,  in  March,  1910,  of  a  midwife  for  failing 
to  report  sore  eyes  in  a  new-born  infant,  in  which  case 
blindness  resulted.  During  the  trial  it  was  very  apparent 
that  this  woman  neither  considered  that  the  malady  was 
of  consequence,  nor  that  she  was  under  obligation  to  re- 
port such  conditions  to  a  physician  or  to  the  health  officer; 
and  yet  she  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  class,  and  qualified 
to  practice  under  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

A  very  superficial  canvass  of  the  city,  made  by  the 
committees  of  various  organizations  whose  agents  visit  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  discovered  many  midwives  adver- 
tising and  practicing  as  such  without  any  certificates  of 
authority.  Accordingly  the  first  work  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  was  an  experimental  investigation  of  these  con- 
ditions;  for  their  purpose  the  committee  engage!  the  ser- 
vices, assuming  the  salary,  for  a  month  of  a  visiting  nurse 
whose  professional  services  had  given  her  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  sections  of  the  city  largely  commanding  mid- 
wives'  services. 

The  result  of  this  preliminary  investigation  is  embodied 
in  her  report  which  follows : 
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Practical  Work  in  Sight-Saving. 


REPORT  OF  VISITING  NURSE. 

"To   the  Special  Committee  for  Prevention   of  Blindness: 

"In  making  this  report  to  you  it  is  not  necessary  to  review 
the  history  of  midwifery  or  point  out  the  many  reasons  for  its 
existence,  but  rather  to  bring  before  you  some  of  the  methods  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  being  practiced  in  our  own  city. 
A  little  explanation  of  how  the  midwives'  names  were  obtained  and 
how  their  histories  were  taken  may  make  clearer  what  follows. 

"We  are  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  their  list  of  regis- 
tered and  unregistered  midwives,  to  Dr.  Hammond  for  another  list, 
and  to  several  of  the  visiting  nurses  as  well  as  to  the  midwives 
themselves  for  names  and  localities. 

"Each  midwife  was  called  upon  in  her  own  home  and  unless 
she  was  there  no  history  was  taken.  Her  own  statement  as  to  her 
nationality,  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  general  care  of  her 
patient  was  accepted.  Her  bag  and  its  contents  were  only  noted 
when  inspected  and  her  diploma  and  license  were  counted  when 
seen. 

"The  list  from  the  Board  of  Health  contains  134  names,  of 
which  56  are  registered,  53  unregistered,  and  25  uncertain.  The 
other  lists  often  repeat  those  names  already  in  the  City  Hall,  but 
seven  have  been  seen  who  are  not  registered  and  evidently  are  not 
sending  birth  certificates  to  the  City  Hall. 

"Ninety-one  histories  have  been  taken.  Nationalities  repre- 
sented as   follows  : 

21  German  10  Polish 

18  Hungarian  3  Italian 

14  Bohemian  2  Russian-Jew 

11  Austrian  1   Irish 

11   Slavish 

Of    this    number  — 

75  read  and  write  a  foreign  language, 
5  read   and  write   English, 
10  can  neither  read  or  write,  in  any  language, 

1  can  read    (but  not  write)   English, 
32  speak  English,    (for  the  most  part  poorly), 
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Practical  Work  in  Sight-Saving. 

21  have  Ohio  State  license, 
23  have  Probate  Court  license, 
47  have  no  license,   (16  of  whom  have  no  sign), 
46  have  foreign  diplomas, 

13  have  diplomas  from  United  States  (8  of  these  from  a  Cleve- 
land school). 

"Of  the  City  Hall  list  or  134: 
Registered  —  56  — 

5  have   moved  and   could   not  be  located, 
1  has  died, 
11  have  new  addresses; 

Unregistered  —  53  — 

1  could  not  be  located, 

1  has  moved  out  of  the  city, 

8  are  licensed, 

17  have  new  addresses, 
3  are  listed  under  the  wrong  names ; 
Uncertain    listing  —  25 

9  have  State  license, 

5  have  been  listed  before  under  other  names, 
3  have  new   addresses, 
23   of  the   134  have   not   been   visited. 

7  unregistered  have  been   seen  who   are  not  on  the  city   list. 
"Of  the  91  midwives  whose  histories  have  been  taken  : 
17  have  practiced  30   years  or  more, 
36  have  practiced  20  years  or  more, 
13  have  practiced  10  years  or  less. 

"After  these  midwives  begin  to  practice  they  have  no  fur- 
ther instruction  or  supervision  and  have  to  use  their  own  judgment. 
How  much  can  a  midwife  of  40  or  30  or  even  20  years  ago  know 
about  modern  asepsis  and  antisepsis? 

BABIES'  SORE   EYES. 

"Fifty-one  of  these  women  say  that  they  do  not  use  any  med- 
icine in  the  baby's  eyes.  Some  who  are  using  drugs  use :  borax, 
"a  little  camphor  water,"  salt  water,  Dr.  Thomas'  celebrated  eye 
water,  etc. 
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Practical  Work  i.\   Sight-Saving. 

"Must  of  the  midwives  know  enough  to  report  'sore'  eyes  to  a 
physician  but  some  have  a  very  poor  understanding  of  the  real 
meaning-  of  infected  eyes.  One  old  woman  said  that  in  all  her  prac- 
tiee  she  has  had  only  two  eases  and  that  they  were  nine  days  old; 
another  said,  'Some  doetor  from  Columbus  told  me  to  let  him 
know  if  babies  had  sore  eyes  but  I  have  not  had  any  yet.' 

"Our  State  requires  the  midwife  to  report  to  the  City  Hall  all 
births  at  which  she  is  in  attendance,  but  one  midwife  who  cannot 
read  or  write  and  is  without  a  diploma  or  license  when  asked 
about  birth  certificate  blanks  said  she  had  none  but  she  always  told 
her  priest  about  new-born  babies. 

"Another  who  cannot  read  or  write  English,  who  holds  no 
state  license  and  who  does  not  have  a  sign  on  her  house,  had  her 
husband  explain  how  they  wrote  in  the  answers  on  the  birth  blanks, 
and  later  took  them  to  one  of  two  physicians  of  their  own 
nationality  who  put  his  signature  to  the  certificates  before  sending 
them  to  the  City  Hall. 

"At  present  some  of  the  most  illiterate,  without  any  diploma, 
and  least  qualified  women  hold  old  probate  court  licenses  allowing 
them  to  practice  midwifery  on  the  same  basis  with  the  more  re- 
cently trained   and   state   licensed   women. 

PREPARING  MIDWIVES  ON  THE  DOUBLE-QUICK. 

"We  are  informed  that  within  our  own  city  we  have  a  school 
of  midwifery  graduating  midwives  after  a  course  of  instruction 
varying  in  time  from  four  lectures  of  one  hour  each  to  a  term 
of  six  months. 

"One  woman  reports  that  soon  after  coming  to  Cleveland, 
she  advertised  as  a  midwife  in  a  local  paper  —  that  then  the  phys- 
ician in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Midwifery  sent  a  woman 
who  spoke  her  language  to  tell  her  to  come  to  see  him,  which  she 
did.  This  midwife  has  Budapest  and  Roumanian  diplomas  dated 
1905  and  her  outfit  is  very  neat  and  complete. 

"This  physician  told  her  she  could  not  practice  without  a 
state  license  and  also  that  she  could  "learn  by  him."  She  arranged 
to  take  his  course,  which  in  her  case  was  four  lectures  of  one  hour 
each.     In  her  own  words,  she  'learned  just  from  the  book,  no  prac- 
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Practical  Work  in   Sight-Saving. 

tice.'  Later  he  advised  and  arranged  for  her  to  go  to  Indianapolis, 
to  take  the  state  examination.  After  passing  these  examinations 
the  State  Board  wrote  to  ask  where  she  expected  to  locate  in  In- 
diana. She  had  not  planned  to  leave  Cleveland,  but  upon  the  same 
doctor's  advice  she  went  to  Indiana  again  for  a  few  davs.  he 
having  written  the  State  Board  as  to  where  to  send  her  license. 
She  said  she  had  to  go  to  the  town  to  'get  her  paper  and  to  swear.' 
For  this  instruction  and   advice  she  says   she  paid   $25.00 

"A  number  of  the  later  graduates  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Midwifery  have  been  sent  into  other  states  to  take  the  examinations 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION  AS  RESPECTS  MIDWIFERY. 

"We  are  largely  responsible  for  the  type  of  midwife  who  is 
practicing  among  our  foreign  people.  The  midwife  comes  to  our 
country  with  her  European  diploma  and  a  good  bag  containing 
two  thin  trays  which  telescope  and  hold  all  her  equipment  —  glass 
tips,  bath  and  clinical  thermometers,  scissors,  tape  in  a  small  metal 
case,  an  enamel  fountain  syringe,  bottles  with  their  labels  burned 
into  the  glass,  hand  brush,  nail  file,  etc.  She  comes  without  a 
knowledge  of  our  written  or  spoken  language,  so  naturally  locates 
among  her  own  people  She  puts  out  her  sign  and  is  ready  for 
work.  She  hears  that  she  must  have  a  license  but  almost  at  the 
same  time  she  learns  that  her  neighbor  who  has  a  large  practice 
has  no  'paper'  and  so  she  thinks  it  useless,  or  if  she  is  timid  she 
seeks  advice  from  a  local  physician  who  speaks  her  language  — 
she  gets  good  advice  or  bad,  but  more  often  indifferent.  If  she 
wishes  to  get  the  state  license  she  must  have  some  one  to  advise 
her,  but  to  whom  can  she  go?  Sometimes  she  is  told  that  she 
must  take  the  examination  in  English,  again  she  is  sent  to  some 
adjoining  state  where  she  can  take  it  in  her  own  language  and 
through  carelessness  she  is  sometimes  sent  to  Columbus  when 
the  examinations  are  to  be  held  in   Cincinnati. 

"She  tries  once  more  to  practice  without  a  license,  which  she 
knows  is  illegal.  After  a  time  she  discards  her  European  bag 
•because  it  is  not  like  the  one  used  here  and  in  its  place  she  gets  a 
cheap  small  one  and  transfers  part  of  her  equipment  to  it.  Later 
the  rubber  douche  bag  and  rubber  tips  replace  the  enamel  and 
glass   ones,  her  bottles   are   broken    and   it   costs   too   much   to  keep 
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them  filled.  Gradually  she  grows  more  and  more  careless  and  in  a 
few  years  a  small  hand-bag  or  a  piece  of  newspaper  will  carry 
all  she  needs  to  take  with  her  in  her  practice  — ■  scissors  and  string ! 
"While  our  state  permits  the  practice  of  midwifery  could  not 
the  law  be  enforced  and  make  it  possible  for  only  the  best  mid- 
wives  to  practice,  thus  conserving  many  lives  and  lessening  much 
suffering?" 

THE  RESULTS  OF  PUBLICITY. 

At  the  time  that  this  report  was  made  public  thru  the 
newspapers,  the  Society  had  secured  the  arrest  of  a  second 
midwife  for  failure  to  report,  the  infant  in  this  case  being 
cared  for  at  a  hospital,  where  every  effort  was  being  made 
to  save  its  sight.  A  conviction  was  secured  and  a  fine 
imposed,  the  publicity  immediately  resulting  in  increased 
reports  of  active  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  by  phy- 
sicians, midwives,  or  interested  friends ;  instances  of  par- 
ents or  neighbors  who  recognized  conditions  in  babies'  eyes 
similar  to  those  described  in  newspapers  were  frequent ;  in 
every  case  reported  nurses  and  physicians  were  immediately 
detailed  for  treatment. 

SUMMARY  OF  REPORTED  CASES. 

The  following  list  represents  cases  of  active  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  reported  to  some  one  of  the  affiliated  organiza- 
tions represented  on  our  special  committee  on  Prevention 
between  dates  of  December,  1909,  and  February,  191 1,  and 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  lecture  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  with  the  newspaper  pub- 
licity of  it  and  the  midwife  prosecutions  which  were  un- 
dertaken with  the  moral  backing  of  the  State  Commission. 

The  supplementary  list  of  seven  cases  following  shows 
cases  of  blindness  resulting  from  ophthalmia  reported  too 
late  to  be  treated. 
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In  these  38  cases  midwives  attended  i<S;  in  the  31  cases 
in  the  first  list,  23  were  treated  and  sight  saved ;  one  is 
still  under  treatment  with  every  prospect  of  saving  sight ; 
only  one  has  lost  sight,  and  in  that  case  in  but  one  eye;  and 
six  have  died  of  other  causes.  Of  the  seven  cases  re- 
ported too  late  for  treatment  4  are  totally  blind,  and  3  are 
blind  in  one  eye,  with  very  poor  vision  in  the  other. 
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LIST  OF  CASES  REPORTED.1 

Name.  Date  Reported. 

Baby   S  12-10-09 

Baby  D  12-28-09 

Baby  L  1-  1-10 

Baby  D  1-24-10 

Baby  D  3-15-10 

Baby  D  3-30-10 

Baby   B  3-30-10 

Baby  K  4-  5-10 

Baby  E 4-  5-10 

Baby    W 4-11-10 

Baby    S  4-23-10 

Baby   Z  5-    -10 

Baby  O 5-19-10 

Baby  E  6-15-10 

Baby   C  7-27-10 

Baby    S  8-10-10 

Baby   C  8-    -10 

Baby   C  9-    -10 

Baby   C  9-15-10 

Baby  O  9-24-10 

Baby   E  10-31-10 

Baby  A 11-26-10 

Babv   S  12-12-10 


*  Full  names  of  these  babies  and  the  street  addresses  are  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Commission  but  are  here  omitted  for  ob- 
vious reasons. 
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Name.  Date  Reported. 

Baby   B    12-12-10 

Baby  R   12-29-10 

Baby  P    12-29-10 

Baby  H   1-  1-11 

Baby  G    1-  9-11 

Baby   B    1-19-11 

Baby  O    1-25-11 

Baby  S    No  date. 

Total    cases    reported ■ 31 

Discharged,    sight    saved 23 

Died    6 

Still  unde  r  treatment 1 

One   eye   only   lost 1 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 

Reported  to  office,  children  under  live  years,  too  late  to  help. 
Blind  in  one  eye. 
Name.  Age. 

Baby  T    1     year 

Baby    J l^years 

Baby  M    5     years 

Blind  in  both  eyes. 

Baby   F    3  years 

Baby   D    10  months 

Baby    C    3  months 

Baby   B    3  years 

Of  these  38  cases  reported,  18  were  attended  at  birth  by  mid- 
wives. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  THIS  STUDY. 

As  a  result  of  the  activity  in  Cleveland  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  infectious  dis- 
eases to  be  reported  by  physicians,  and  a  movement  is  on 
foot   to  provide   nursing   services   thru   two   special  nurses 
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Practical  Work  in  Sight-Saving. 

for  the  work  of  prevention  in  connection  with  the  Society 

and  its  Special  Committee. 

Public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  to  the  point  of 
practical  co-operation  in  much  greater  frequency  since  this 
work  was  begun,  but  in  two  cases  reported  above  the  law 
had  to  be  invoked,  thru  the  Humane  Society,  to  keep  the 
babies  in  the  hospital  until  cured,  the  parents  being  de- 
termined to  remove  them. 

Organisations  Represented  in   Special   Committee. 

Board   of    Health 1  Representative 

Academy   of    Medicine 2  Representatives 

Homeopathic   College    3  Representatives 

Babies'   Dispensary  and  Hospital 2  Representatives 

Visiting   Nurses'   Association 2  Representatives 

Associated   Charities    1  Representative 

Humane    Society    2  Representatives 

Society    for   the    Blind 2  Representatives 
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(Campaign  for  tlj?  firniftttimt  nf  Hutfmfaa 

YOUR  EYES  ARE  YOUR  BREAD  WINNERS -TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM 


Object:  To  stud}7  the  direct  causes  of  prevenable  blindness;  to 
initiate,  in  co-operation  and  consultation  with  medical,  charitable 
and  health  authorities,  such  measures  as  may  seem  desirable,  and 
to  influence  public  opinion  to  the  end  that  in  future  no  person  shall 
be   needlessly  added   to  the  blmd   population  of  this  State. 

PROMOTED    BY   THE 

OHIO  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,    President, 

Columbus. 
Edward  G.   Pease,   Secretary,  Dayton. 
Charles  H.   Parkin,   Cleveland. 


C.   L.   Maxwell,  Xenia. 

John  Kaiser,   Marietta. 

Michael  E.  Miskall,   East  Liverpool. 


IN    CO-OPERATION    WITH  THE 


OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 


Wm    T    Miller,  M.  D.,  President, 

Cleveland. 
Josiah  Hartzell,  Ph.  D .,   Canton. 
J.    C.    Crossland,   M.  D.,   Zanesville. 
D.   G    Palmer,   M.  D.,   Geneva. 


Frank  Warner,  M.D.,  Vice  President, 
Columbus. 

John  W.    Hill,   C.  E.,   Cincinnati. 

W.   C.  Chapman,   M.  D  ,  Toledo. 

C.  O.   Probst,   M.D.,   Secretary  and 

Executive  Officer. 


AND   WITH   THE 


STATE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

THROUGH  ITS  SPECIAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Francis  W.  Blake,   M.  D.,   Columbus.     William   E.  Bruner,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 
Horace  Bonner,   M.D.,  Dayton.  Louis  Stricker,   M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

Walter  H.   Snyder,   M.D.,  Toledo.  Mark  W.    Stevenson,   M.D.,   Akron. 
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OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
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PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  ADDRESS  AT 
BLIND  WORKERS'  EXHIBITION. 
OVERBROOK  A.  A.  W.  B.  CONVENTION 
THE    LATE    DAVID    DUFFLE   WOOD 

MUSICIAN,   TEACHER,    COMPOSER 

"  His  purpose  is  single  and  deep.  Blind  students  who  can 
be  kept  under  the  influence  of  such  a  personality  during  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives  will  never  escape  its  abiding 
presence."  edward  e.  allen 
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BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

222    BOYLSTON    STREET  62    PARK    SQUARE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


LADIES'   ROOMS  now  doubled  in  size. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  and  coupon    rooms  on 
entrance  floor. 

STORAGE  VAULTS  for  silver  and  other  valuables. 

BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL   AND    SURPLUS $1,000,000 


Old   Feathers   Made   New 

BY  IVILLOJVING    OR  ADDING 
NEW  TOPS 

Oldest  and  best  known  firm  in 
America,  Dyeing,  Cleansing,  and 
Curling  Ostrich  Feathers  exclu- 
sively. 

Our  work  in  Dyeing,  Cleansing,  and  Curling  Ostrich 
Feathers  has  for  years  been  considered  the  Standard, 
and  the  cost  as  reasonable  as  any. 

H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather  Co. 

53-59   TEMPLE    PLACE  BOSTON,    MASS. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Be  jfflerttte  ^rijool 

Founded  in  /goo 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who 
want  an  education. 

The  school  prepares  boys  for  the  New 
England  colleges  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Experienced  teachers  only  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  school  aims  to  develop  men. 
Success  in  life  depends  upon  the 
power  of  application.  The  training 
in  this  school  develops  that  power. 


Camp  Algonquin 

ASQUAM  LAKE 

N.  H. 

A  Select  Camp  for  Manly  Boys 


Twenty-seventh  Season  opens 
June  25,  1912. 

Personal  supervision. 

Outdoor  life. 

Tutoring  if  desired. 


815  BOYLSTON  STREET 


For  circulars  address 
EDWIN  DE  MERITTE 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Fire  Alarm  Systems, 

Signal  Bells, 

Telephones,  and 

Annunciators 

We  make  a  specialty  of  signaling 
and  telephone  systems  for  schools, 
hospitals,  factories,  etc. 

Nearly  700  Holtzer- Cabot  Fire 
Alarm  Bells  are  installed  in  Boston 
school  buildings.  Our  Yard  Gongs 
and  Telephones  are  also  specified  in 
Boston  and  other  cities. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  bul- 
letins, prices,  and  specifications  for  this  apparatus  to  Architects,  Boards  of 
Education,  or  others  interested.     Send  for  Bulletin  15B1. 

The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co. 

WESTERN   BRANCH:    CHICAGO,   ILL.  BOSTON,     MASS. 


Electro-Mechanical  Fire  Alarm  Bell 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


"Choisa"  Ceylon  Tea 


Pure     Rich     Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
60  Cents 


1-2  lb.  Canisters 
35  Cents 


Packed  in  Parchment-lined 
One  pound  and  half-pound  Canisters 


We  invite  comparison  with  other   Teas  of  similar  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE    CO. 


Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets  I  RONTON 
Copley  Square J  1■'^■,'■,  *  vf  11 


fc£r !  BROOKLINE 


Corner 


SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  ESTATE 

Every  investment  made,  or  other  important  action  taken, 
represents  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  group  of  men 
expert  in  trust  management,  and  the'r  services  cost  an 
estate  no  more  than  it  would  pay  an  individual. 

All  our  securities  are  officially  inspected  three  times 
a  year.  We  give  bonds  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  personal  property  of  an  estate  we  administer ;  and 
these  bonds  are  backed  by  a  guarantee  of  $4,500,000. 
An  individual  acting  as  executor  or  trustee  rarely  is 
required  to  give  security. 

Booklet  with  detailed  information  sent  on  request 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

J00    FRANKLIN    STREET,    BOSTON 


In  active  business 
since  J 875 


Over  $15,000,000  in  care  of  our 
trust  department 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Emerson  and  Norris  Co. 

163  North  Beacon  Street 
Brighton,  Boston 

CONCRETE     STONE 

FOR  EXTERIORS  AND    INTERIORS  OF  BUILDINGS 


All  stone  used  on  exteriors  of  new  buildings  for  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  manufactured  by  us 


Just  Received 

Many  New  Patterns  in  Floor  Coverings 

\    COLLECTION  of  beautiful  rugs  and  carpets  that  will  prove  of  greatest 
interest    to   intending   purchasers.     Among    the   recent   additions   to   our 
already  incomparable  showing  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  especially  hand- 
some Wilton,  Axminster,  Brussels,  and   Mission    Bungalow  Rugs.     By  far  the 
most  representative  and  largest  floor-covering  stock  in  New  England. 


Values 


In  Oriental  Rugs 

In  Domestic  Rugs 

In  Carpets 

In  Linoleums  and  Mattings  —  not 

any  other  firm  in  our  midst. 


to    be    duplicated  by 


The  seven  new  buildings  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  under  construction 
at    Watertown    will   be   completely  fur- 
nished with  Linoleum  from  the 


R.  H.  White  Co. 


AD  VER  TISEMEATTS 


STATE   STREET 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

EXCHANGE   BUILDING 

53    STATE    STREET,  BOSTON 

MODERN  FIRE  AND  BURGLAR  PROOF  VAULTS 

ELECTRIC    PROTECTION 

STORAGE    FOR    SILVER   AND    OTHER    VALUABLES 

LARGE    COUPON    ROOMS 


COBB,   BATES    &   YERXA 
COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grocers 

55    SUMMER    STREET,    CORNER    CHAUNCY 

(ONE    BLOCK   FROM   WASHINGTON   STREET) 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


When  ordering  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  Buttermilk 
be  sure  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 


HOOD'S 


ACKNOWLEDGED     THE     BEST 


rBAOE     MARK 


CREAM   AND   ALL   DAIRY   PRODUCTS 

General  Offices  and  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 
494  Rutherford  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Phone    Charlestown    600 


THE  LARGEST  INDEPENDENT  DAIRY  COMPANY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Hey  wood     Brothers 

and 

Wakefield    Company 


Manufacturers  of 

Cane  and  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Rattan 

Furniture,    Children's    Carnages,    Chair    Cane,     Cane 

Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan  Mats  and  Matting  and 

Rattan  Specialties 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 


Warehouses 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Portland,  Ore. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Factories 

Wakefield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J* 


Chicago,  111. 


174  Portland  Street,  Boston 


"An  introduction  leads  to 
everlasting  friendship  ' 


a"aTTemiere 

CHOCOLATES 

On  Sale  Where  QUALITY 
is   Appreciated 


H.  D.  FOSS  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


The  Boston  Herald 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


The  Newspaper  of  Home   Quality 


Capital,  $2,000,000.00  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $2,700,000.00 

THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF   BOSTON 

SEARS    BUILDING  -  -  Cor.  Washington  and  Court  Streets 


Original  Charter,  1832 
Organized  as  a  National  Bank,  1864 


OFFICERS 

Thomas  P.  Beal,  President  T.  Harlan  Breed,  Cashier 

Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Vice-President  John  H.  Symonds,  Assistant  Cashier 

Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.,  Vice-President  Frank  H.  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


YOUR  FAMILY  DRUGGIST 


The  selection  of  a  reliable  druggist  should  be  one  of  your 

greatest  cares.     Can  you  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance 

of  fresh,  pure,  potent  drugs  in  your  household  ? 

Sixty-six  years  of  continuous  service  has  given  us  a  most 

valuable  experience,  a  ripe  knowledge  of  the  details  of  our 

business. 

Sixty-seven  years'  possession  of  an  enviable  reputation  for 

fairness  and  reliability  makes  us  more  careful  each  day  to 

give  our  patrons  absolute  satisfaction. 

Stores  in 
Boston,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Brockton,  Salem  and  Lynn 


You  are  SAFE  When  You  Buy  at  Riker-Jaynes 


i&Bs 


WHITE  HOUSE 

COFFEE 


knEHOUj? 


COFFEE 


Sold  by  24.000  reputable 

dealers  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO. 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters 
Boston  and  Chicago 


A  NEW  VOLUME   OF  THE 

MUSICIANS   LIBRARY 
JOHANNES   BRAHMS 

SELECTED    PIANO    COMPOSITIONS 

Edited  by  Rafael  Joseffy  (with  a  Preface  by 
James  Huneker) 

Price ,  postpaid :  Paper,  cloth  back,  $r.jo; 
Cloth,  gilt,  $2. jo 

"M"0  one  is  more  amply  qualified  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  of  Brahms'  piano  com- 
positions, to  elucidate  their  complexities, 
and  to  disclose  their  many  beauties  than  the 
great  pianist,  Rafael  Joseffy,  the  leading 
Brahms  exponent  and  interpreter  of  the  day. 
No  pianist  can  afford  to  do  without  this 
matchless  volume. 


Booklets  giving  portraits  of  editors  and 
tables  of  contents  of  all  the  volumes,  free 
on  request. 

NOTE. —  This  book  will  be  sent  with  return  privilege 
to  those  -with  accounts  in  good  standing,  and  to  those 
with  no  accounts  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE, 
which  will  be  cheerfully  returned,  less  postage,  if  not 
satisfactory. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

1 50  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES  B.  JOPP,  President 
C.  L.  BILLMAN.  Treasurer  GEORGE  H.  POOR,  Secretary 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW.  Jr.,  Asst.  Treas.        F.  B.  LAWLER,  Asst.  Trew. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

20  MILK  STREET 

FANEUIL  HALL  BRANCH 

3  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 

Interest  allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  $300  and  over 


CASTLE   SQUARE    HOTEL 

Charles  E.  Sleeper,  Manager 

TRKMONT   STREET,    CASTLE  SQUARE 

Office,  10  Chambers  Street,  Boston 
European  Plan  Boston  Hotel  Co.,  Lessees 

Over  one  mile  frontage  of  outside  rooms.  The  only  hotel  of 
its  size  in  the  world  having  PRIVATE  BATH  WITH 
EVERY  ROOM.  Long  distance  telephone  in  each  room. 
First-class  cuisine  and  service.  The  original  and  only  "no- 
tip  "  hotel  dining-room  in  the  United  States. 
50  Single  Suites  with  private  bathrooms,  $1.50  per  day  for  one 

person  only. 
100  Double  Suites  with  private  bathroom,  for  two  persons, 

$2.00  per  day. 
350  Double  Suites  (for  two),  Alcove  Chamber,  private   bath- 
room, $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
NOTHING   HIGHER.     Baggage  transferred  free. 
PLEASE   SEND   POSTAL   FOR   BOOKLET. 


HOOD 

RUBBERS 


ARE 


QUALITY 
RUBBERS 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them 


A  D  VER  TISEME  NTS 


Thresher  Bros. 

^he  Specialty  Silk  Store 

BETWEEN 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

and  the  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings 

(TAKE   ELEVATOR) 


SILKS,  SILK  GARMENTS, 

BROADCLOTHS, 

WOOLEN  DRESS  GOODS, 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 

Thresher  Building 

46   TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Take  Elevator) 
Wholesale  prices  on  all  our  merchandise 


Philadelphia  Store,  New  Thresher  Bldg., 
1322  Chestnut  Street 


GET    THE    GENUINE 

Baker's  Chocolate 


3      W^PQOJHD 


Blue  "Wrapper      —      Yellow  Label 
Trade  Mark  on   the  Back 

FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

For  Cooking  and  Drinking 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Established  1780        DORCHESTER,   MASS. 


iBIGELOWl 
IKENNARD 

Igolf  ^f^jLj 

1  5"  WASHINGTON  STREET  1 

1            BOSTON    MASS>             1 

The  Mutual 
National  Bank 

of  Boston 

4  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 

Directors 
C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Fres.                  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
E.  D.  Codman,  Vice-Pres.              George  U.  Crocker 
W.  S.  Crane,  2d  Vice-Pres.            George  W.  Cobb 

Wm.  H.  Stickney,  Cashier 
Chas.  D.  Buckner,  Asst.  Cashier 

In  addition  to  all  the  usual  facilities  of 
banking,  this    bank    provides  a    Mutual 
Depositor  Plan  by  which  inactive,  non- 
borrowing  accounts  (such   as  individual 
reserve    accounts,    Trustees,    Executors, 
and  similar  balances)  are  enabled  to  earn 
the  best   rate  of   interest   possible  with 
safety.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  explain  the 
plan  to  anybody  who  may  be  interested. 
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jffranftlm  academy 

136   Boylston  Street,  Boston 

The  Practical  Training  School  for 

Girls  of  all  ages,  from 

12  to  55  years 

Grammar  grade  $10.00  a  month 

High  school  grade  10.00       " 

Shorthand  and  typewriting   15.00        " 

Bookkeeping  and  typewrit- 
ing 15.00 

Secretary  or  teacher's 
course  15.00        " 

Open  all  the  year,  day  and  evening. 

Individual  training. 

Enter  any  time  through  the  year. 


Boston 
Roofing    Company 

J.  T.  Frederickson,  Proprietor 

Slate,  Tin,  Copper,  Tar,  and  Gravel 
Roofers 

Special   attention    to   all    kinds  of 
Repairs 

Gutters,  Skylights,  and  Conductors 
made  and  put  on 

Shop:   31  and  33  Mystic    Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  677 

6  Beacon  Street,  Room   1024 
Boston,  Mass. 


Chocolates 


ARE  MADE  FOR  CONNOISSEURS. 
THEY  WILL  STAND  THE  SEVER- 
EST ANALYSES  FOR  PURITY  AND 
HEALTHFULNESS,  BUT  ARE  THE 
CHOCOLATES  PAR  EXCELLENCE 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  PERFECT  "  BAL- 
ANCE "  BETWEEN  THEIR  VARIED 
CENTERS  AND  THE  RICH  CHOCO- 
LATE   WHICH    ENCLOSES    THEM. 


"O'ef  of  ifVem  all 


set  Chocolate 


SAMOSET  CHOCOLATES  CO. 

BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SHREVE,    CRUMP   &   LOW   CO. 

OLD  AND  MODERN  SILVER  ADAPTED  F07?   WEDDING  PRESENTS 
PRECIOUS  STONES  MOUNTED   IN  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 

147  Tremont  Street               Corner  of  West 

BOSTON 

Specialty  Repair  Shop 

All  Kinds  of 
Repairing  and  Altering 

REFITTING  OF 

WAISTS,  SKIRTS  AND  SUITS 

Jill  Kinds  of  Sewing  done 
at  short  notice 

Samples  for 

Tailored  Garments,  Suits 

and  Skirts 

Measures  carefully  taken 
Special  attention  given  to  fitting 

MRS.  L.  G.  CONWAY 

48  Winter  St.,  Boston 

ROOMS  36  and  37                 TAKE  ELEVATOR 

HOUGHTON    ftf 
DUTTON   CO. 

New  England's 

Great  Cash 

House 

TREMONT,    BEACON,    AND 

SOMERSET   STREETS 

AND    PEMBERTON    SQUARE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

CHAIR  CANE  —  CANE  WEBBING 

BEST    QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 

AMERICAN    RATTAN   AND    REED    MFG.    CO. 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SETH    W.    FULLER    COMPANY 

4^The  very  best  ideas,    material  and  workmanship 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  Construction  and  Supplies 

TELEPHONES 
Oxford  2510 ) 

2511  \  Connecting  all  offices.  Night  call :  Newton  South  322-3 

2512) 

ioo    BEDFORD    STREET   corner  of  Kingston    Street 


Cimtttiler's 
Corset 
^>tore 

12-14  Winter  Street 
Telephone,  Oxford  9 1 7 

422    Boylston   Street 

Telephone 
Back  Bay  3623-2 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HAIR  REMOVED 

FROM  LADIES' 
FACES,  NECK, 
BREAST  AND 
ARMS  BY 

THE    ELECTRIC    NEEDLE 

Guarantee  cure  in  all  cases. 
Treatment  produces  no  shock 
and  leaves  no  scars.  Private 
parlors. 

MRS.  M.  A.  BOOTH 

310  Kensington   Building,   Boylston   Street 
Corner  Exeter 

Formerly  with  Miss  M.  R.  Cole 

Hours  9  to  3 


JOHN    H.    PRAY    &    SONS    CO. 


CARPETS,  RUGS 
UPHOLSTERY 


Established  181 7 


Incorporated  1900 


646-650  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


A  D  VER  TISE  ME  NTS 


J.  E.  White,  Treasurer 


Chilson 
Furnace  Company 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

High  Grade  Heating  and 
Cooking  Apparatus 


Telephone  1113  Richmond 
Works  at  Mansfield,  Mass. 


88  Washington  Street 
Boston 


&Ug£ 


Made  by  the  Blind 


FOR  SUMMER 


Walter  M.  Hatch  &  Co. 

43  &  45  Summer  Street 


Hathaway 's   Drop  Instep    Shoe 

DIFFERENT— BETTER    THAN    ANY    OTHER 
SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR  THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of  the  foot,  it  strengthens 
the  weakened  ankles  and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread. 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop     -     -    -     52  Merchants  Row 

NEAR  FANEUIL  HALL 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


COOK'S   TOURS 
AROUND   THE   WORLD 


THOMAS    COOK    &    SON 


332    WASHINGTON    STREET 


BOSTON,   MASS. 
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You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in 
pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  writes  without  shaking.  When  the 
cap  is  on,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink, 
remains  moist. 

It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow 
of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Hig- 
gin's  India  Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink 
made 

It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen  to  fill. 
No  joints  to  unscrew,  just  take  off  the  cap 
and  it  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the 
fewest  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 

AMERICAN   FOUNTAIN   PEN    COMPANY 

Adams,  Cashing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agents 

23  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MQDRE'S 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


GRANOLITHIC 

ASPHALT 

TAR    CONCRETE 

Walks,   Drivezvays,   Floors,    Steps,  etc. 

CAST-STONE 

for  Building  Trim  and  Ornamentation 
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'Phone  Main  6657 


TO    INSURE    A    SATISFACTORY    QUALITY    USE    OUR 

BAY    STATE    LIQUID    PAINTS 

BAY    STATE    OIL    SHINGLE    STAINS 

BAY    STATE    VARNISHES 

BAY   STATE    BRICK   AND    CEMENT   COATING 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND   &    CO.,  Incorporated 

Corroders  of  White  Lead  and  Color  Grinders 

82  &  84  WASHINGTON    ST.,  BOSTON  FACTORIES:  MALDEN,  MASS. 
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Co-operation 


Beginning  with  our  last  issue 


we  reopened  a  portion  of  the 
magazine  to  "Correspondence  and  Jot- 
tings,'' and  gave  items  of  news  from 
twelve  states,  including  Canada.  In  this 
number  we  have  clippings  from  14  states. 
We  say  "clippings,"  for  in  several  instances 
our  "Jottings"  have  been  taken  entirely 
from  newspaper  reports ;  in  other  cases  the 
"correspondents,"  who  have  been  appointed 
by  their  respective  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions, have  sent  helpful  letters  and  para- 
graphs. We  urge  the  sending  of  a  quarterly 
summary  of  "events  blind"  in  each  state, 
as  well  as  more  newspaper  clippings,  pro- 
grams, and  reports.  Our  longest  distance 
correspondent,  on  this  continent,  is  in  San 
Francisco,  and  we  much  appreciate  the  cor- 
dial words  of  indorsement  we  find  in  the 
Year-Book  of  the  Reading  Room  and  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind  in  that  city.  We 
cannot  express  our  acknowledgment  more 
effectively  than  by  quoting  the  following 
passage  from  the  report  of  the  president, 
Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall:  "If  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Reading  Room  and  Library  for 
the  Blind  would  show  his  or  her  interest 
in  this  good  cause  to  the  extent  of  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  one  dollar  for  the 
quarterly  magazine,  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  he  or  she  would  have  access  to  in- 
valuable data  and  much  general  informa- 
tion anent  the  non-seeing,  what  they  are  do- 
ing, and  what  is  being  done  for  them." 


David  D.  Wood 


"Our  age  is  not  measured 
by  the  number  of  years,  but 
by  the  good  we  have  done,  and  the  help 
and  comfort  we  have  been  to  our  fellow- 
beings."     If  Dr.  Wood  is  to  be  judged  by 


the  test  which  he  himself  suggests  in  this 
quotation  from  his  writings,  we  can  only 
say  that  he  has  measured  well  up  to  the 
standard  which  he  himself  has  set.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  accomplished  much  for  the 
advancement  of  the  blind  in  the  musical 
profession.  We  are  again  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  the  reprints  from  their  report  of 
1 9 10,  which  gives  such  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
Wood.  We  are  indeed  glad  that  our  read- 
ers are  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  an 
inspiring  account  of  a  man  who  will  un- 
doubtedly be  numbered  among  the  leaders 
of  the  blind  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Overbrook       The   eleventh   convention   of 
a.  a.  w.  b.  1911    the  American  Association  of 

Conference         Workers    for   the    Blind,   held 

at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  was  the  best  this  Association  has 
thus  far  held.  Over  three  hundred  dele- 
gates and  guests,  representing  100  institu- 
tions and  agencies  and  twenty-five  states, 
were  present.  The  following  table  of  at- 
tendance at  recent  meetings  shows  the 
splendid  growth  of  the  Workers'  organiza- 
tion. 

Saginaw     1905 35 

Boston   1907 75 

Columbus    1909 180 

Overbrook    191 1 324 

What  a  steady  and  gratifying  gain  ! 

The  spirit  of  Overbrook  hospitality  and 
welcome  extended  from  its  center  at  the 
Institution,  in  Principal  and  Mrs.  Burritt, 
all  the  way  to  the  railroad  terminals, 
where  the  visitors  were  met  by  aids  who 
directed  them  to  the  school. 
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1.  AdM«U 

2.  Atiickcs 

3.  Pierson 

4.  McGathen 

5.  Colvin 


11.  Carlsc 
12-  Watson 
"    Hicks 


87.  Hicks 

28.  Poland 

29.  Hayes 


DELEGATES    AND    GUESTS    AT    THi    1911    A.   A.   W.    B.    CONFERENCE.    OVERBROOK,    PA. 
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A  .  A  .  W.  B.  delegate  badge 


The  main  build- 
ing of  the  institu- 
tion, with  its  central 
auditorium  opening 
on  either  side  into 
lovely  cloisters  and 
cloister  gardens, 
afforded  perhaps 
the  most  ideal  meet- 
ing place  the  con- 
vention will  ever 
have. 

Thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Crowley  and 
to  Miss  Lorimer, 
the  prefect  and  the 
matron,  and  to 
many  others  be- 
sides, for  the  ade- 
quateness  of  the 
physical  entertain- 
ment. 

Tuesday  after- 
noon and  evening 
were  devoted  to"Overbrook  Day,"  an  annual 
school  feature,  showing  the  pupils  in  their 
numerous  activities,  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal, including  supper  on  the  spacious  lawns 
and  a  varied  entertainment  in  the  evening, 
closing  with  a  general  reception,  a  prome- 
nade concert,  and  dancing  in  the  gymna- 
sium. Only  those  connected  with  institu- 
tions can  realize  what  an  undertaking  it 
was  to  house  eighty  pupils  that  first  night, 
in  addition  to  the  324  delegates.  The  way 
the  youngsters  disappeared  next  morning 
was  suggestive  of  magic. 

Altogether  the  papers  and  discussions 
seemed  more  reasonable  and  helpful  than 
usual.  Certain  changes  in  attitude  which 
mark  a  decided  step  forward  towards  lib- 
erality and  breadth  of  view  were  patent 
to  onlookers  who  have  been  in  rather  close 
touch  with  the  work.  Littleness  seemed  to 
be  buried,  -  and  a  tolerant,  open  state  of 
mind  prevailed,  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit 
of  all  present. 

A  representative  from  Russia  presented 
a  paper  telling  of  the  work  in  that  large 
country,  which  will  be  reprinted  in 
the  next  issue.  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Prison  Labor,  brought  out  effectively  the 
ruinous    competition    that    now    exists    be- 


tween products  made  in  prisons  and  those 
in  many  of  our  workshops  for  the  blind, 
and  urged  this  conference  to  send  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  Conference  of  Governors,  ackling 
our  voice  to  those  of  others  who  are  urg- 
ing that  this  state  of  affairs  be  properly 
adjusted.  Samuel  E.  Eliot  showed  how 
the  movement  which  started  as  a  campaign 
simply  for  the  prevention  of  infantile 
blindness  has  broadened  and  developed  so 
effectively  that  today  there  is  an  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Conservation  of 
Vision,  which  has  called  forth  the  coop- 
eration of  other  great  organized  forces  of 
the  country,  such  as  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  related  social  movements. 
Thus  is  a  new  avenue  opened  to  workers 
for  the  blind,  which  will  lead  them  into  the 
arena  of  civic  and  public  affairs.  The  ses- 
sions were  fully  attended  and  interest  in  the 
round  tables  was  clearly  expressed  by  the 
attendance  at  them.  One  of  the  round 
tables,  with  over  one  hundred  present,  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  lively  debate  at  midnight. 
The  hospitality  shown  by  the  other  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  in  Philadelphia  was 
greatly  appreciated.  The  visits  to  places 
of  historic  interest  made  a  pleasant  break 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  convention. 

The  climax  of  the  meetings  came  on  the 
last  day,  at  the  close  of  the  report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  (reprinted  on 
another  page).  In  the  past  the  type  prob- 
lem has  invariably  led  to  discussions  of 
(to  put  it  mildly)  doubtful  value.  This 
time  every  one  seemed  to  vie  with  his 
neighbor  in  the  determination  that  the 
spell  of  good  will  which  pervaded  the  con- 
vention should  not  be  broken.     Instead  of 

acrimonious       argu- 
ments  the   delegates 
spent  the  time  usually 
allotted  to  discussion 
in  pledging  funds  for 
the     continuation     of 
the  work  of  the  Uni- 
form   Type    Commit- 
tee.      That     body 
offered  to  raise  $1,800 
if    the    convention   would   pledge    it- 
self to  the  extent  of  $1,200.     In  less 
than   an   hour   promises    were   made 


Maryland  flag  ivorn\ 

by  delegates  from 

that  state 
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from  the  floor  in  amounts  varying  from 
$5  to  $200,  making  a  total  on  the  part  of 
the  convention  of  considerably  over  the 
$1,200  asked  for  by  the  committee.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  blind  themselves 
came  forward  and  offered  financial  aid 
to  this  work  was  truly  dramatic  and 
at  times  pathetic.  One  gentleman,  past 
the  time  of  life  when  he  could  earn  a 
living  by  active  employment,  stated  that 
although  his  only  income  was  a  pension  of 
fifteen  dollars  a  month,  he  wished  to  be 
listed  among  those  subscribing  five  dollars. 
One  of  the  superintendents  who  has  been 
in  the  work  for  many  years  was  overheard 
to  say  that  nothing  in  all  his  experience 
had  so  moved  him  as  this  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  to  see  the  matter  thor- 
oughly discussed  and  investigated.  He 
further  added  that  the  fact  that  the  blind 
themselves  had  come  forward  so  gener- 
ously  with    pledges   would   mean   that   the 


balance  of  the  money  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

We  close  with  part  of  a  letter  recently 
received  from  one  of  the  blind  delegates, 
an  active  worker  for  the  cause  and  one 
who  has  been  present  at  the  conferences 
since  their  inception : 

"The  passing  weeks  cannot  blur  the 
impression  that  it  was  truly  a  great  occa- 
sion, the  Overbrook  Conference  of  191 1. 
It  was  not  mainly  an  august  conference 
among  a  few  giant  leaders,  important  as 
such  conferences  may  sometimes  be ;  it 
was  a  most  valuable  getting  together  of 
leaders  and  led  workers,  with  representa- 
tive blind  persons  and  other  friends  of 
the  blind.  Not  merely  a  gathering  together 
in  one  place  of  an  unusual  number  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  but  a  true,  free, 
and  most  gratifying  coming  together  in 
mental  and  moral  attitude  towards  fellow- 
workers  of  widely  varying  points  of  view 
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to  a  frank  discussion  of  their  similar  and 
their  dissimilar  experiences,  observations, 
and  conclusions  or  impressions.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  that  famous  Friday 
forenoon's  epoch-making  event  (which  fol- 
lowed the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee)  was  the  crowning  feature  of 
that  conference,  if  not  of  the  Association's 
history,   thus    far." 

"Contributory      The      SUggCStivC      paper,      eil- 

Efforts  of  Pupils  titled,  "Contributory  Efforts 
in  schools  ^  0f  Pupils  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind,"  which  Director  Allen 
presented  last  summer  at  the  Little  Rock 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  appears  with 
minor  changes  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  "I  have  given 
much  time,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  the  study  of  the  cottage  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  institutions  in  general  and, 
in  particular,  to  our  own  most  practical  and 
splendid  family  cottage  plan  established  by 
Dr.  Howe  in  1869.  As  this  is  essentially 
the  plan  upon  which  the  new  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  to  be  based,  I  will  briefly  de- 
scribe it."  All  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  problem  of  housing  pupils  will  find 
this  a  very  helpful  presentation  of  the 
advantages  of  the  cottage  over  the  congre- 
gate plan.  The  paper  has  been  issued  as 
a  separate  pamphlet,  which  can  be  secured 
for  the  asking.  Had  we  known  that  it  was 
to  appear  in  this  form,  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  bind  reprints  of  it  in  the 
Outlook,  and  thus  give  still  wider  publicity 
to  the  principles  so  admirably  set  forth. 

Since   our  last  issue  the  re- 
Report  ot  the  . 

A.  A.  I.  B.  Port  °f  the  twentieth  bien- 
1910  Little  Rock  nial  convention  of  the  Amer- 
Convention  }can  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors for  the  Blind,  held  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  June  28 — July  1,  1910,  has  been 
issued.  Our  readers  are,  of  course,  familiar 
with  the  program  of  that  gathering  (see 
Vol.  IV,  p.  1).  Those  who  have  not  re- 
ceived copies  of  this  valuable  report  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  should  apply  to  the  then  secre- 
tary, Supt.  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,      Pittsburgh,     Pa.,     who     compiled 


"After 
Graduation  " 


the  report.     The  reports  cost  75  cents  per 
copy,  postpaid. 

The    excellent    article,    "Im- 
A  compliment       ressions  of  institutions  for 

from  Abroad        l  '  .'       _ 

the  Blind  111  Germany  and 
Austria,"  which  Director  Edward  Ellis 
Allen  prepared  last  year  for  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  has  appeared  in  two  differ- 
ent German  translations  in  the  September 
— December,  1910,  number  of  Der  Blinden- 
freund,  a  magazine  published  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind,  and  in  the  January,  191 1, 
issue  of  Eos,  a  psychological  quarterly 
devoted  to  the  study  of  defectives.  It  has 
also  been  translated  into  French. 

The  final  installment  of 
"After  Graduation"  is  not 
printed  in  this  issue  for  lack 
of  space.  The  last  two  chapters  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next '  number  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 

* 

FOREIGN    VISITORS 

Zoltan  Toth  and  Lewis  Sera,  instructors 
in  the  Hungarian  Royal  National  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Budapest,  Hungary, 
are  planning  to  visit  a  number  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind  during  the  coming 
school  year.  They  have  already  written 
several  superintendents  for  permission  to 
visit  their  respective  schools  and  to  spend 
a  week  with  them.  Messrs.  Toth  and 
Sera  write  that  they  have  reached  this  de- 
cision to  visit  American  schools  for  the 
blind  by  reason  of  "having  read  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  splendid  progress  in 
teaching  in  the  American  blind  schools." 

REVISION   OF   A   VALUABLE   BOOK 

With  the  cordial  approval  of  Miss  Armi- 
tage,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wil- 
son have  undertaken  to  bring  up  to  date 
Dr.  Armitage's  well-known  and  standard  book, 
"The  Education  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind."  This  responsible  work  is  being  put 
in  hand  at  once,  but  there  must  of  necessity 
be  a  lapse  of  many  months  before  it  is  com- 
plete.1 

1  Reprinted  from   The  Blind,  Vol.  Ill,  No.   50. 
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Robert  W '.  Woolston 


WOOLSTON— ORR 

When  it  was  an- 
nounced, in  the  early 
summer,  that  Super- 
intendent George 
W.  Jones  had  de- 
cided to  give  up 
work  for  the  blind 
at  the  Illinois  School 
to  go  West  to  join 
his  parents  on  a 
flairge  California 
farm,  all  who  knew 
him  felt  that  the 
cause  of  the  blind 
was  losing  a  true 
friend.  Many  feared 
that  politics  might  enter  into  the  selection 
of  his  successor,  and  it  is  with  great  sat- 
isfaction that  we  are  able  to  announce  that 
the  recently  created  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, which  now  has  charge  of  many  of  the 
state  institutions,  decided  to  promote  to 
the  superintendency  Robert  W.  Woolston, 
the  young  man  who  has  so  successfully 
served  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  as 
teacher  under  Superintendent  Freeman  and 
as  assistant  superintendent  under  Superin- 
tendent Jones.  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  Jacksonville  Daily  Journal: 

"Robert  W.  Woolston  was  born  in  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Io.,  October  29,  1875.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  that 'city  until 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Wheaton  Academy.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  academic  course  Mr.  Woolston 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1899 
returned  to  Wheaton  and  entered  upon  a 
four-year  college  course.  In  1903  he  was 
graduated  from  Wheaton  College  with 
honors,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.A. 

"Mr.  Woolston  comes  from  a  family  of 
teachers.  His  father  and  mother  were 
educated  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  both  were 
teachers.  He  has  also  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  teaching  profession. 

"In  September,  1903,  he  came  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  took  a  position 
in  the  high  school.  His  ability  to  deal  with 
boys  and  girls  soon  became  apparent,  and 
he  was  given  in  addition  to  his  other  work 
the  supervision  of  the  boys.  In  this  capac- 
ity he  made  himself  of  great  value  to  the 


school,  and  the  two  superintendents  under 
whom  he  served  relied  upon  him  implicitly 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  those  under  his 
authority.  .  He  not  only  showed  himself  a 
capable  disciplinarian,  but  a  teacher  of 
marked   ability. 

"Mr.  Woolston  had  the  indorsement  of 
former  Superintendent  Freeman  and  Su- 
perintendent Jones,  who  called  attention 
to  his  successful  experience  and  his  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  work.  He  was  also 
supported  by  a  number  of  superintendents 
of  other  schools  for  the  blind  who  were 
familiar  with  his  work  here.  Probably 
his  strongest  support  came  from  the  par- 
ents of  the  boys  who  had  come  under 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Woolston,  who  con- 
gratulate the  board  upon  the  wise  choice 
they  have  made  of  superintendent  for  the 
school." 

In  July  Superintendent  Woolston  mar- 
ried Miss  Lucia  Kellogg  Orr,  who  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  taught  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Orr  graduated 
from  the  Jacksonville  High  School,  and 
later  from  the  music  department  of  the 
Woman's  College  of  Jacksonville,  after 
which  she  studied  at  the  Walter  Spray 
Piano  School  of  Chicago.  She  later  taught 
with  success  in  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  and 
Oklahoma.  One  of  our  correspondents, 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss 
Orr  and  her  work,  says,  "She  is  a  lady 
of  unusual  personal  charm,  and  the  blind 
children  of  the  state  are  fortunate  to  have 
as  matron  of  their  school  a  person  so 
eminently  qualified   for  that  position." 

The  practical  experience  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Woolston  have  had  with  the  blind 
during  the  past  seven  years  has  equipped 
them  in  a  very  thorough  manner  for  the 
work  that  lies  before  them.  The  Illinois 
School  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  who 
promises  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  efficiency  set  by  his  predecessors. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
All  communications  to  the  Editor  should 
be  sent  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  On  October  1  Mr.  Camp- 
bell becomes  the  Executive  Agent  of  the 
Ohio  (State)   Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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R.    C.    KING 

R.  C.  King,  super- 
intendent of  the 
Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind,  re- 
ceived his  early 
education  in  the 
common  schools  of 
Illinois  and  then 
took  the  business 
and  teachers' 
courses  at  the 
Northern  Univer- 
sity at  Valparaiso, 
Ind.  After  teach- 
ing for  nine  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  Otoe  County, 
Neb.,  he  was  elected  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  which  office  he  held  for 
nine  years,  winning  the  high  esteem  of 
his  associates.  It  was  said  of  him  by  those 
who  met  him  daily,  "He  is  one  of  those 
men  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet — he 
always  has   something  helpful   to   say." 

In  January,  191 1,  Mr.  King  resigned  his 
position  as  county  superintendent  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  so  busy 
securing  an  increased  appropriation  and 
using  it  in  remodeling  the  school  that  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  only  just  suc- 
ceeded, after  repeated  efforts,  in  securing 
his  photograph. 


ADDRESS  BY 
MISS  HELEN  KELLER1 

Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Eyesight 

I  rejoice  that  the  greatest  of  all  work 
for  the  blind — the  saving  of  eyesight — 
has  been  so  clearly  laid,  before  the  public. 
The  reports  of  progress  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  eyes,  of  health,  of  life,  and  of  all 
things  precious  to  man  are  as  a  trumpet 
blast  summoning  us  to  still  greater  effort. 
The    devotion    of    physicians    and    laymen 

1  Delivered  in  Boston,  February  14,  191 1,  at  a 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind.  See  P.  O.  B.  under  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  and  Jottings  in  this  issue. 


and  the  terrible  needs  of  our  fellowmen 
ought  to  hearten  us  in  the  fight  against 
conquerable  misery. 

Our  worst  foes  are  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  the  unconscious  cruelty  of  our  com- 
mercial society.  These  are  the  causes  of 
blindness;  these  are  the  enemies  which 
destroy  the  sight  of  children  and  workmen 
and  undermine  the  health  of  mankind.  So 
long  as  these  enemies  remain  unvan- 
quished,  so  long  will  there  be  blind  and 
crippled  men  and  women. 

To  study  the  diseases  and  accidents 
which  cause  loss  of  sight,  and  to  learn 
how  the  surgeon  can  prevent  or  alleviate 
them,  is  not  enough.  We  should  strive 
to  put  an  end  to  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duce the  diseases  and  accidents. 

This  case  of  blindness,  the  physician 
says,  resulted  from  ophthalmia.  It  was 
really  caused  by  a  dark,  overcrowded 
room,  by  the  indecent  herding  together  of 
human  beings  in  unsanitary  tenements. 
We  are  told  that  another  case  of  blindness 
resulted  from  the  bursting  of  a  wheel. 
The  true  cause  was  an  employer's  failure 
to  safeguard  his  machine.  Investigations 
show  that  there  are  many  ingenious  safe- 
guards for  machinery  which  are  not 
adopted  because  their  adoption  would  di- 
minish the  manufacturer's  profits.  We 
Americans  have  been  slow,  dishonorably 
slow,  in  taking  measures  for  the  protection 
of  our  workmen. 

Does  it  occur  to  any  of  you  that  the 
white  lace  which  we  wear  is  darkened  by 
the  failing  eyes  of  the  maker?  The  trou- 
ble is  that  most  of  us  do  not  understand 
the  essential  relation  between  poverty  and 
disease.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
one  in  this  City  of  Kind  Hearts  who  would 
willingly  receive  dividends  if  he  knew  that 
they  had  been  paid  in  part  with  blinded 
eyes  and  broken  backs.  If  you  doubt  that 
there  is  any  such  connection  between  our 
prosperity  and  the  sorrows  of  others,  con- 
sult those  bare  but  illuminating  reports 
of  industrial  commissions  and  labor  bu- 
reaus. They  are  less  eloquent  than  ora- 
tory, less  pleasant  than  fiction,  but  more 
convincing  than  either.  In  them  you  will 
find  the  fundamental  causes  of  much  blind- 
ness and  crookedness,  of  shrunken  limbs 
and  degraded  minds.     These  causes  must 
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be  further  searched  out,  and  every  condi- 
tion in  which  blindness  breeds  must  be  ex- 
posed and  abolished.  Let  our  battle  cry 
be,  "No  preventable  disease,  no  unneces- 
sary poverty,  no  blinding  ignorance  among 
mankind." 

* 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin,  who  for  four- 
teen years  has  had  charge  of  the  library 
and  reading  room  for  the  blind  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  establishing  in  Washington  a  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  the  National  As- 
sociation having  this  in  charge  to  become 
part  of  an  International  Society  that 
would  sooner  or  later  include  all  countries 
where  organized  work  for  the  blind  is 
being  done. 

The  Association  is  incorporating  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  following  officers :  President,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page;  Director,  Miss  Etta  Josse- 
lyn Giffin;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Ella 
Loraine  Dorsey;  Treasurer,  American 
Security  and  Trust  Company;  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  E.  Clarke;  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  Publicity  Committee, 
Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Roberts;  National  Chair- 
man of  Membership  Committee,  Mrs. 
Champ   Clark. 

Its  object,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution, 
is:  "To  provide  literature  for  the  blind 
by  purchase,  by  printing,  and  by  copying, 
and  to  distribute  the  same  by  means  of 
traveling  libraries;  to  secure  a  uniform 
type;  to  print,  purchase,  and  copy  sheet 
music  for  the  blind  students  and  to  assist 
them  to  a  new  livelihood  by  transcribing 
the  books  and  music  necessary  to  such  a 
library." 

The  prospectus  of  this  new  organization 
invites  every  one  who  reads  it  to  become 
a  member.  The  initiation  fee  is  one  dollar ; 
the  annual  dues  two  dollars.  Associate 
members  will  pay  five  dollars  annually, 
and  fifty  dollars  will  constitute  a  life  fee. 
"The  initiation  and  life  fee  will  go  to  the 
national   treasury   of   the    Society    for   the 


purpose  of  buying  and  printing  books  in 
the  'dot'  or  tangible  print. 

"The  annual  dues  shall  be  divided,  the 
local  associations  retaining  one-half  for 
local  expenses,  the  other  half  being  sent 
to  the  national  treasury  for  current  ex- 
penses, such  as  copying  books,  packing 
and  forwarding  traveling  libraries,  neces- 
sary printing,  etc. 

"All  donations,  unless  otherwise  desig- 
nated, will  go  to  the  Building  Fund." 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Association  is 
to  have  "a  national  organization,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington  and  local 
branches  in  every  state  in  the  Union," 
and  "a  national  home  large  enough  for 
pressrooms,  bindery,  stackroom,  and  audi- 
torium." 

Miss  Giffin  recommends  the  "original 
Braille,"  and  printing  will  be  begun  in  that 
system. 

THE    HATPIN    DANGER 

A  correspondent  writes,  "Having  noticed 
recently  where  several  persons  in  Omaha 
and  New  York  have  lost  sight  because  of 
protruding  hatpins,  the  ordinance  quoted 
below  seems  worthy  of  notice  as  a  conser- 
vation measure."  A  bill  entitled,  "Regulat- 
ing the  Wearing  of  Hatpins,"  has  been 
introduced  in  the  St.  Louis  Municipal 
Assembly.     It  reads : 

"Be  it  ordained  that  no  person,  while  on 
the  public  street  or  way  of  this  city,  nor 
while  riding  upon  any  street  car  or  other 
public  conveyance  running  from  place  to 
place  within  this  city,  nor  in  any  elevator 
or  public  building  to  which  the  public  is 
admitted,  or  any  other  public  place,  shall 
so  wear  any  hatpin  that  the  exposed 
point  thereof  shall  protrude  more  than  one- 
half  inch  beyond  the  crown." 

The  measure  provides  that  any  woman 
who  wears  the  dangerous  weapon  will, 
upon  detection  and  arrest,  subject  herself 
to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $100. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  hatpin  crusade  is  under  way 
abroad.  Last  spring  cards  requesting 
women  not  to  wear  long  hatpins  were 
posted  in  the  street  cars  of  Berlin. 


BLIND    WORKERS'    EXHIBITION 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 


gether  at  it.  President  Taft  and  Governor 
Dix  were  both  present  on  the  opening- 
night. 

"What's  the  good  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion?" one  visitor  asked.  He  answered  his 
own  question  before  leaving  the  building 
when  he  said :  "I've  always  pitied  the  blind. 
1  knew  that  they  could  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  but  I  never  supposed  that  they 
could  do  anything  which  would  be  of  real 
value.  This  last  hour  I've  seen  them  doing 
so  many  practical  things  that  I  shall  never 
again  think  that  blindness  is  necessarily  a 
hopeless  condition." 

That  man  briefly  summarized  the  purpose 
of  the  exhibition.  For  over  a  century  it 
has  been  known  to  a  few  that  the  blind 
can  be  of  use  in  the  community;  but  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  a  person  without 
sight  is  either  an  object  of  pity  or  a  freak, 
not  a  member  of  the  community  who  is 
capable  of  doing  his  share  of  the  world's 
work. 


From  April  26th  to  29th,  inclusive,  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  con- 
ducted an  exhibition  of  work  for  and  by 
the  blind  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
of  New  York  City.  Other  allied  organiza- 
tions in  New  York  and  neighboring  states 
cooperated  in  making  the  exhibition  most 
successful.  This  affair  was  unique  and  by 
far  the  best  of  its  kind  the  writer  has  ever 
seen,  both  on  account  of  the  quality  and 
variety  of  the  display  and  also  on  account 
of  the   audiences   which   were   brought   to- 
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A  most  important  part  of  the  activities 
of  all  organizations  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  is  to  arouse  the  public  to  a 
realization  of  their  capabilities.  The  Blind 
Workers'  Exhibition  did  much  to  stimulate 
this  very  interest.  The  many  columns  of 
widely  circulated  newspaper  stories  in 
themselves  justified  the  hard  work  this 
extensive  publicity  campaign  entailed  upon 
the  initiators  of  the  project  and  upon  their 
friends  and  cooperators. 

Upon  entering  the  main  auditorium  the 
first  attraction  was  the  lighthouse.  The 
realism  of  this  symbol  of  the  Association's 
activities  was  heightened  by  the  splendid 
light  radiating  from  the  lantern  at  the  top 
of  the  tower,  the  only  illumination  in  that 
part  of  the  building.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  lighthouse,  as  our  illustration  shows, 
was  the  speakers'  platform,  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  the  massive  chair  specially 
made  by  a  blind  carpenter  for  President 
Taft,  who  graciously  opened  the  exhibition. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Opera  House 
only  in  its  customary  garb  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  realize  what  an  extensive  space  was 
made  available  when  a  temporary  floor 
was  carried  over  from  the  rear  of  the 
orchestra  seats  to  the  rear  of  the  stage, 
completely  covering  the  permanent  stage 
as  well  as  the  seats  in  the  auditorium. 
Around  the  outer  edge  of  this  ample  oval 
platform  blind  men  and  women  from  sev- 


eral states  worked  at  upwards  of  forty 
varied  occupations.  All  the  customary 
trades  were  shown,  and  need  not  be  enu- 
merated here.  Booths  which  attracted  spe- 
cial attention  were  those  in  which  blind 
women  were  cooking  and  a  blind  man  was 
carrying  on  a  barber's  shop.  We  might 
mention  that  the  only  customers  patroniz- 
ing the  barber's  chair  were  other  blind 
men.  At  the  matinee  and  evening  per- 
formances the  programs,  in  addition  to  ad- 
dresses by  prominent  speakers,  included 
music,  gymnastic  feats,  athletic  sports,  and 
aesthetic  dancing.  The  work  of  the  blind 
pupils  from  the  New  York  City  public 
schools  and  from  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution at  Overbrook  aroused  great  interest, 
the  audiences,  both  afternoon  and  evening, 
applauding  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  clear 
many  new  friends  were  being  won  for  the 
cause. 

The  remainder  of  the  building,  no  less 
extensive  than  the  auditorium,  lent  itself 
admirably  to  exhibition  purposes.  Around 
the  corridor,  outside  fhe  second  tier  of 
boxes,  were  hung  seventy-eight  charts,  each 
eight  feet  by  four  feet,  prepared  by  the 
New  York  Association.  These  gave  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  all  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  conducted  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  preparations 
for  this  display  were  so  hurried  that  the 
illustrations     on     these     charts     were     not 
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fully  labeled,  and  the  spectator  was  thus 
unable  to  determine  the  locality  in  which 
the  various  activities  depicted  were  being 
conducted.  All  phases  of  work  for  the  blind 
—educational,  industrial,  eleemosynary,  and 
preventive — were  graphically  shown.  We 
reproduce  one  of  the  most  effective  of  these 
charts,  which  shows  with  its  six  telling 
photographs  "how  a  normal  blind  housewife 
spends  her  days."  An  important  group  of 
this  series  of  charts  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  of  the  New  York  Association. 
In  the  large  reception  and  refreshment 
rooms    the    American   Association    for   the 


Conservation  of  Vision  displayed  for  the 
first  time  its  exhibit;  and  it  is  due  that 
organization  to  state  that  its  charts,  with 
their  sepia-tinted  photographs  and  soft, 
brown-toned  lettering,  were  extremely  ar- 
tistic  and  effective. 

Another  large  room  was  set  aside  for 
daily  conferences,  and  interesting  pro- 
grams, with  speakers  from  several  states, 
were  arranged.  Space  will  not  admit  of  a 
fuller  account,  especially  as  the  forthcom- 
ing report  of  the  New  York  Association 
will  give  complete  details.  We  close  with 
the  address  made  by  President  Taft  in 
opening  the  exhibition,  who  said  in  part: 


ADDRESS    BY    PRESIDENT    TAFT 


I  am  glad  to  be  present  tonight  and  lend 
my  voice  in  aid  of  and  in  praise  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  for  the  last 
four  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  loss  of  that  sense  which 
enables  us  to  see  ...  to  rejoice  in  the  ris- 
ing sun  and  marvel  in  the  beauty  of  the 
setting  sun,  to  know  day  from  night,  to 
look  into  the  universe  of  countless  worlds, 
is  a  deprivation,  the  very  thought  of  which 
melts  our  hearts  and  brings  tears  to  our 
eyes  for  those  thus  afflicted.  Without 
thought,  we  class  them  all  among  the  help- 
less and  necessary  objects  of  charity.  We 
segregate  them  from  the  world  at  large, 
we  put  them  in  expensive  asylums,  we 
furnish  them  with  food  and  clothing,  and 
then,  with  a  sigh,  we  consign  them  to  a 
life  of  hibernation,  of  deadening  monot- 
ony, of  helpless  and  aimless  existence. 

I  understand  the  object  of  this  associa- 
tion to  be  to  introduce  light  into  the  lives 
of  the  blind  by  work,  to  give  them  happi- 
ness by  manual  and  intellectual  activity, 
to  maintain  their  independence  and  self- 
respect  by  enabling  them  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support,  and  to  enable  them  to 
forget  their  affliction  by  association,  and 
by  sharing  their  thoughts  and  interests 
with  those  who  see. 

The  helpless  condition  of  the  blind  led 
to  an  effort  to  assist  and  educate  them  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century  in  Italy, 
but  it  was  not  until  1785,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XVI,  that  the  first  intelligent  steps 


were  taken  towards  their  relief.  In  the 
next  decade  an  effort  was  made  in  Eng- 
land in  this  direction;  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  institutions  were 
founded  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania   for  the  aid  of  the  sightless. 

This  association  has  directed  its  atten- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  The  statistics  seem  to  show 
that  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  present  blindness  is  prevent- 
able ;  that  infantile  ophthalmia,  which  en- 
sues on  the  birth  of  the  child,  may  be  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  administration  of  a 
very  simple  remedy.  The  successful  efforts 
of  this  association  to  improve  the  mid- 
wifery and  to  provide  this  specific  remedy 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  children  is  most 
highly  to  be  commended.  Then  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  should  be  encouraged. 
This  cooperates  with  the  association,  res- 
cues the  blind  children  under  school  age 
from  imbecile  and  idiot  asylums,  and  gives 
them  opportunity  to  show  that  their  minds 
are  not  defective,  and  thus  saves  a  num- 
ber who  would  otherwise  be  helplessly 
deficient  to  become  fully  developed  by  the 
influences  of  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Then  comes  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Through  the  good  offices  of  this 
association  New  York  City  has  now  as- 
sumed an  obligation  to  give  to  the  blind 
children  the  benefit  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  with 
children    who    see — study    with    them    and 
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play  with  them — gives  to  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  a  share  in  the  common  life  of 
all  the  children  that  seems  to  soften  the 
asperity  of  their  lot. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  promoted  the  teaching  of  trades  and 
occupations  for  which  the  blind  are  best 
adapted.  At  least  half  of  those  who  be- 
come blind  after  birth  become  blind  as 
adults,  after  they  have  learned  their  trades 
or  studied  their  professions,  and  must  be 
fitted  to  adopt  some  new  calling  in  life 
which  can  be  prosecuted  without  the  use  of 
eyes.  It  is  to  these  unfortunates  that  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
devoted  its  most  earnest  and  helpful  con- 
sideration. It  has  shown  by  this  distinct 
service  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  even  after  middle 
age  to  work  with  their  hands,  and  with 
their  minds  in  unison  with  their  hands,  so 
that  the  work  done  shall  let  light  into 
their  souls  and  happiness  into  their 
lives.  .  .  . 

There  are  in  New  York  today  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  blind  persons,  or  one 
to  every  thousand  of  the  population.  This 
ought  to  be  greatly  reduced  by  enforcing 
the  proper  method  of  treatment  for  infan- 
tile ophthalmia.  Of  the  remainder,  those 
of  school  age  should  be  properly  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  They  are  unfortunate, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  entitled  to  share 
in  the  system  of  public  instruction  which 
purports  to  offer  equal  opportunities  to  all 
children.  By  increase  in  the  power  and 
scope  of  this  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  all  that  are  left  of  those  two 
thousand  three  hundred — to  wit,  the  adults 
upon  whom  blindness  has  fallen  after  they 
have  attained  manhood  or  womanhood — 
should  be  enabled  to  live  happier  lives  by 
a  training  in  mental  and  physical  work 
which  will  occupy  their  minds,  stimulate 
their  energies,  and  relieve  them  as  much 
as  possible  of  that  sense  of  dependence, 
helplessness,  and  hopelessness  which  makes 
their  lives  dismal  and  unendurable. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  Holt  sisters,  who 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  founding  of 
this  association,  and  have  brought  it  for- 
ward in  four  years  to  its  present  state  of 
usefulness. 


May  the  good  and  generous  people  of 
New  York,  who  are  appealed  to  to  support 
so  many  good  causes,  add  to  their  list  of 
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One  of  the  j8  charts  (8  ft.  x  4  ft.)  prepared  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

contributions  substantial  sums  for  the 
carrying  forward  of  this  great  work,  not 
of  mere  charity  to  the  helpless,  but  of  aid 
to  the  self-help  of  those  who  have  the 
heavy  burden  of  blindness  to  carry. 

Miss  Holt  has  called  me  here  and  I  have 
responded,  because  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  work  she  is  doing  that  she  is  entitled 
to  the  voice  of  every  lover  of  his  kind  in 
effecting  her  purpose. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO    HENRY  J.  WILSON,  ESQ.,  F.  C.  T.  B.1 

(Secretary  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind) 

AND    SOUVENIR    GIFT    TO    MRS.  WILSON 


Note.  —  It  was  our  intention  to  give  a  summary  of  some  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  Exeter 
Conference,  but  we  have  not  received  them  in  time.  We  have,  however,  the  particulars  with  regard 
to  this  interesting  presentation,  and  we  print  them  with  pleasure  with  the  assurance  that  our  readers 
will  be  glad  thus  to  learn  of  one  of  the  most  effective  workers  for  the  blind  in  England.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  the  conferences  which  have  been  held  in  England  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the 
devoted  labor  and  unfailing  tact  of  Henry  J.  Wilson. 


Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill, 
the  chairman,  said 
in  part : 

It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  done  a  great 
work  for  the  blind 
in  connection  with 
that  charity  of 
which  he  is  the  sec- 
retary. Many  blind 
people  have  cause 
to  bless  the  Gard- 
ner's Trust,  and  I 
am  sure  that  many 
bless  Mr.  Wilson, 
because  it  has  been  through  his  instrumen- 
tality that  the  good  intended  by  the  founder 
of  the  Gardner's  Trust  has  found  the  right 
channel  and  been  carried  out  in  the  right 
way.  It  often  happens  that  a  great  charity 
misses  its  mark  in  its  administration,  but 
that  cannot  truthfully  be  said  in  reference 
to  the  benevolent  and  beneficent  organiza- 
tion founded  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  been  secretary  ever  since 
its  foundation.  ...  I  now  have  "pleasure  in 
calling  upon  Mr.  Illingworth,  the  secretary 
of  the'  Presentation  Committee,  to  read  an 
address  duly  printed  on  parchment. 

Mr.  Illingworth  then  read  the  following : 

The  spontaneity  of  the  origin  of  the 
movement  in  favor  of  this  testimonial  was 
only  equaled  by  the  unanimity  and  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  idea  was  received  in 
the  country  and  carried  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  committee  do  not  desire  to  indulge 
here  in  empty  panegyrics  regarding  Mr. 
Wilson,   but   simply   to   place   on   record   a 

1  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind. 
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few  facts  concerning  the  man  whom  they 
count  it  a  privilege  to  honor  and  the  great 
work  which  he  has  done  in  the  interests  of 
those  the  amelioration  of  whose  condition 
this  conference  is  met  to  further. 

The  greatest  event  which  occurred  in  the 
blind  world  in  the  course  of  the  last  century 
— a  century  remarkable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  education  and  employment  of 
the  blind— was  undoubtedly  the  founding 
of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind — a 
trust  for  the  disposal  of  the  annual  inter- 
ests on  the  magnificent  bequest  of  £300,000. 

One  can  readily  imagine  with  what  real 
anxiety  the  trustees  of  this  charity  looked 
about  them  for  "just  the  right  sort  of  man" 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  their  secretary 
and  advisor  in  chief. 

That  their  choice  fell  upon  Henry  Josiah 
Wilson  is  a  matter  at  once  for  our  con- 
gratulation of  the  trustees  and  for  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  blind  people  of 
England  and  of  those  who  labor  in  their 
interests. 

Truly  the  ways  of  Providence  are  inscru- 
table !  Which  of  us,  had  we  been  there 
and  seen  young  Henry  Wilson,  the  fearless 
rough-rider,  wielding  the  lasso  and  round- 
ing up  the  mustang  or  the  wild  ox  on  the 
South  American  prairie  in  the  years  1867 
to  1880,  would  have  recognized  a  future 
administrator  of  a  great  and  beneficent 
charity,  or  prophesied  a  career  of  such  a 
strikingly  diverse  character  as  that  which 
has  made  him  what  he  is  today,  the  trusted 
friend  and  counselor  of  the  blind  and  of 
their  friends? 

We  do  not  believe  it  was  mere  chance 
that  guided  the  choice  of  the  committee  of 
the  Gardner  Trust  to  fall  upon  Henry 
Josiah  Wilson  as  their  first  secretary. 

The  training  of  the  American  prairie  life 
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developed  something  more  than  an  athletic 
physique.  The  faculties  of  observation, 
quickness  of  perception,  courage  and  good 
judgment,  as  well  as  infinite  patience  and 
tact — all  essential  to  the  successful  hunter 
—are,  you  will  all  agree,  the  very  qualities 
the  exercise  of  which  have  made  Mr.  Wil- 
son so  eminently  fitted  for  the  position  he 
holds  today.  There  is  still  another  charac- 
teristic quality  of  our  friend  which  is,  per- 
haps, more  outstanding  than  any  of  those 
already  enumerated — his  absolute  unselfish- 
ness, and  here  Mrs.  Wilson  joins  with  him. 
For  had  she  not  been  in  real  sympathy  with 
his  work,  she  must  often  have  chafed  and 
rebelled  against  his  absence  from  her  side 
when  his  official  duties  were  over,  and  he 
was  giving  up  his  much  needed  leisure  for 
hour  after  hour  of  voluntary  work  in  the 
same  cause. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  platform 
know  to  their  cost  what  a  serious  encroach- 
ment on  their  Saturday  afternoons  their 
service  on  one  or  more  of  the  various  com- 
mittees (other  than  official)  of  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind  entails ;  but  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  virtue  of  his  eminent  qualification 
and  superior  wisdom,  is  called  on  to  serve 
upon  all,  and  is  chairman  of  most. 

We  would  mention  some  of  these  com- 
mittees : 

i.     International  Conference. 

2.  National  Committee  for  the  better 
and  more  general  employment  of  the  blind. 

3.  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

4.  Pensions  Committee. 

5.  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

6.  Metropolitan  Union. 

7.  Union  of  Unions  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind. 

8.  Promotion  of  a  Bill  for  State  Aid. 
By  his  courteous  and  kindly  readiness  to 

assist  and  advise  any  and  every  institution 
for  the  blind  or  society  that  applies  to  him 
for  counsel  or  assistance,  he  has  earned  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  practically  every 
one  connected  with  work  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  We  say  affection  advisedly, 
because  the  magnetism  of  his  genial  person- 
ality quickly  gets  to  the  heart  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

It  is  readily  seen  from  the  above  that 
Mr.  Wilson  takes  an  active  interest  in  every 
phase  of  work  for  promoting  the  welfare 


of  the  blind,  and  justly  occupies  his  posi- 
tion as  a  center  of  reference  for  most  of  the 
matters  connected  with  this  difficult  and 
complex  problem. 

The  remembrance  of  all  these  things, 
and  the  general  recognition  of  his  excellent 
service,  official  and  honorary,  as  an  able 
administrator,  as  a  true,  unfailing  friend, 
as  a  typical  English  gentleman  and  a  right 
"jolly  good  fellow,"  and  of  Mrs.  Wilson's 
sympathetic  comradeship,  prompted  the 
numerous  people  who  now  desire  to  ask 
Mr.  Wilson's  acceptance  of  this  mark  of 
their  esteem  and  appreciation. 

The  committee  now  request  Lady  Camp- 
bell kindly  to  present  the  gifts,  and  to  read 
the  inscription  thereon,  in  the  hope  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  may  be  long  spared 
to  us  all  and  to  each  other  to  continue  the 
beneficent  work  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  them. 

TESTIMONIAL    COMMITTEE 

Miss  I.  M.  Heywood 

Miss  B.  Taylor 

Sir  F.  J.  Campbell 

Mr.  CM.  Collingwood 

Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill   (chairman) 

Mr.  W.  Henry  Illingworth  (secretary) 

Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood 

Mr.  M.  Priestley 

Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine 

Dr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger 

Mr.  H.  Stainsby  (treasurer) 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone 

Lady  Campbell  read  the  following  in- 
scription : 

THIS    SILVER   TRAY 

and  Cheque  for  One  Hundred  Pounds 

presented  to 

Henry  Josiah  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.C.T.B., 

by  numerous  friends,  well-wishers,  and  col- 
leagues, as  a  mark  of  their  affection  and 
esteem,  and  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
and  unsparing  labors  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind ;  also  a  Silver  Teapot  to  Mrs.  Wilson, 
as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  whole-hearted 
sympathy  with  which  she  has  seconded  and 
supported  the  efforts  of  her  husband. 

In  the  course  of  her  brief  remarks,  Lady 
Campbell  said,  "If  you  could  read  the  letters 
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that  accompanied  the  contributions  to  the 
Testimonial,  they  would  delight  your  hearts 
as  much  as  the  gifts  we  present  today." 

fn  acknowledging  the  gifts,  Mr.  Wilson 
said  in  part : 

We  accept  and  welcome  with  the  deepest 
pleasure,  not  only  the  handsome  gifts,  but 
all  they  represent— so  much  love  and  kind- 
ness from  our  friends  which  it  is  impossible 
to  value  too  highly. 

(  )n  an  occasion  of  this  kind  one's  mind 
naturally  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things;  just  thirty  years  ago  when  I  first 
took  up  work  for  the  blind,  and  felt  a  pigmy 
among  giants,  such  as  our  dear  friend 
Dr.  Armitage,  Mr.  Buckle,  and  many  others, 
including  Sir  Francis  Campbell.  To  com- 
pare what  was  then  being  done  for  the  blind 
with  what  is  being  accomplished  for  and  by 
them  today  is  almost  like  comparing  light 
and  darkness,  although  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  sun  has  fully  risen  yet.  In 
those  days  Dr.  Armitage  was  fighting  for 
the  introduction  of  Braille  into  our  schools ; 
there  was  no  compulsory  education  and 
many  blind  children  languished,  unknown 
and  unhelped;  every  institution  played  off 
its  own  bat  with  little  or  no  interchange  of 
opinion.     Now  all  these  things  have  con- 


spicuously changed:  Braille  is  the  universal 
type  in  our  schools;  the  education  of  blind 
children  is  no  longer  a  thing  of  chance,  but 
is  made  compulsory  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  the  institutions  have  all  drawn  closer 
together  and  are  doing  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  in  that  union  which  alone  is 
strength.  During  the  last  few  years,  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  formation  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  one  of 
the  efforts  which  seems  to  hold  the  highest 
promise  for  the  advancement  of  the  educa 
tion  of  the  blind  by  raising  the  qualifications 
of  their  teachers.  Again,  by  calling  into 
existence  the  Unions  of  Societies,  which  I 
believe  are  destined  to  solve  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  blind  and  to  leave  none 
unhelped  or  uncared  for.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  strenuous  fight  against  ophthal- 
mia of  newborn  infants,  by  making  this 
disease  compulsorily  notifiable.  I  have  no 
time  to  refer  to  the  printing  establishments 
and  the  splendid  work  being  done  by  them, 
or  to  the  libraries  and  other  work  on  behalf 
of  the  blind. 

I  must  now  conclude  by  reiterating  the 
warmest  and  most  heartfelt  thanks  of  my 
wife  and  myself  for  your  more  than  kind 
gifts,  of  which  we  shall  always  feel  proud. 


Miss  Margaret  Quirk,  the  teacher  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind  assigned  to  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  has  her  time  so  fully  occupied  that 
she  is  unable  to  reach  the  applicants  for 
instruction  in  reading  who  live  at  long  dis- 
tances from  that  city,  and  the  Carnegie 
Library,  which  is  her  headquarters,  sends 
out  the  following  "instructions" : 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 

instructions  for  using  moon  lesson  sheets 
Turn  down  the  sheet  to  the  classified  alpha- 
bet, as  it  is  better  to  begin  with  this,  taking 
first  the  four  letters  to  the  extreme  left.  You 
will  notice  that  these  four  letters  are  all  the 
same  symbol  placed  in  different  positions.  It 
is  a  V  which  turned  upside  down  makes  A ; 
with  the  apex  at  the  left  makes  K ;  with  the 
apex  at  the  right  makes  X.  The  same  is  true 
of   the   next   four   letters.      C   turned   around 


makes  D ;  lying  on  its  back  makes  U ;  and 
standing  upright  makes  W.  It  is  easier  to 
study  the  fifth  column  before  the  fourth. 
After  you  have  learned  the  classified  alphabet, 
a  little  study  of  the  alphabet  above,  which  is 
in  its  regular  order,  will  soon  make  you 
familiar  with  the  type.  When  you  begin  to 
read  the  Lord's  Prayer  you  will  see  that  every 
other  line  reads  backwards,  in  order  that  the 
reader  shall  not  have  to  take  the  finger  from 
the  paper  and  perhaps  lose  the  place. 

There  are  six  contractions  used  in  the 
Moon  type :  one  for  "ing" ;  one  for  "ment" ; 
one  for  "tion" ;  one  for  "ness."  The  contrac- 
tion for  "th"  and  "the"  stands  for  "th"  when 
it  occurs  in  a  word,  and  for  "the"  when  by 
itself.  The  printed  instructions  at  the  top  of 
the  page  are  very  clear,  and  some  one  can 
read  them  to  you  and  help  you  start. 

When  you  have  finished  with  these  lesson 
sheets  we  will  send  you  books  if  you  wish 
them. 


FLORIDA   SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF    AND    THE   BLIND 

ST.    AUGUSTINE,    FLORIDA 


f^2*"*^ 


A.  H.  Walker 


In  the  spring  of 
1882  Mr.  T.  H. 
Coleman,  of  South 
Carolina,  a  young 
student  of  Gallaudet 
College,  Washing- 
ton, began  a  corre- 
spondence with 
Governor  Bloxham, 
of  Florida,  in  the 
hope  of  securing 
the  governor's  aid 
in  establishing  a 
school  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  children 
of  that  state.  The 
governor  favored  the  project  from  the  first, 
and  through  his  instrumentality  the  legis- 
lature, in  1882-83,  granted  the  necessary 
funds.  The  city  of  St.  Augustine  gave  five 
acres  of  land  as  a  site  and  $1,000  in  cash. 
In  1884  the  original  buildings  were  erected, 
and  the  school  opened  in  February,  1885. 
The  enrollment  has  steadily  increased, 
until  last  year  showed  105  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  act  of  1883,  which  provided  for  an 
"Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and 
Dumb"  of  Florida,  placed  the  school  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education ;  ten  years  later  they  were  re- 
lieved of  this  care,  and  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees was  appointed  by  the  governor.  In 
1905  the  management  of  the  school  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  newly 
created  State  Board  of  Control. 

The  name  of  the  institution  also  passed 
through  various  legislative  acts  until,  in 
1909,   its  present  name  was  adopted. 


Although  Mr.  Coleman,  the  young  deaf 
student,  had  labored  so  earnestly  and  so 
effectively  to  bring  into  being  this  dual 
school,  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  superintendency,  as  he  felt  that  his 
health  was  not  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  that  post.  He  was,  however,  elected 
to  the  position  of  head  teacher. 

Five  superintendents  have  preceded  the 
present  incumbent,  A.  H.  Walker,  B.A> 
who  was  appointed  in  1906,  and  it  is  dur- 
ing his  presidency  that  the  new  buildings 
have  been  constructed. 

The  new  school  is  located  one  mile  north 
of  the  old  "City  Gates."  The  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  car  line  is  only  one  block 
from  the  school,  giving  easy  access  to  and 
from  the  city.  From  the  rear  of  the 
buildings  a  beautiful  view  of  the  ocean 
may  be  obtained.  In  1905  the  city  of 
St.  Augustine  purchased  twelve  acres  and 
presented  the  land  to  the  state  as  the  site 
of  a  new  and  permanent  school. 

In  1907  the  legislature  appropriated 
$80,000  for  a  brick  building,  to  be  erected 
upon  this  land.  The  new  school  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  white  department  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1910.  It  is  made 
of  brick,  covered  with  a  stucco  of  white, 
and  the  roof  is  of  red  tile.  The  building 
is  practically  fireproof.  The  old  buildings, 
with  grounds  now  aggregating  eight  acres, 
are  given  over  to  the  colored  department. 

The  above  account  has  been  culled  from 
a  short  history  of  the  school  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Florida  School  Herald, 
an  interesting  paper  printed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind. 


A   VISITOR    FROM    HOLLAND 


Mr.  M.  Jonker,  a  blind  young  gentleman 
from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  visited  several 
American  schools  during  October  and 
November,  1910.  Mr.  Jonker  was  for  sev- 
eral years  a  pupil  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Amsterdam,  and  for  six  months  attended 
the  Royal  Normal  College.     He  is  engaged 


in  the  teaching  of  private  pupils  in  Eng- 
lish, his  card  announcing  him  as  "Leeraar 
Engelsch  M.O."  He  came  particularly  to 
study  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Amer- 
ica, and  to  discover  the  ideals  which  are 
held  before  the  pupils  in  our  special 
schools. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    AND    JOTTINGS 


[It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  possible  territory  which  this  department  might  cover  is  but  scatter- 
ingly  represented.  We  urge  the  cooperation  of  our  readers  to  make  this  section  include  a  wide  area  and 
teem  with  live  news  items.  —  Editor.] 


The  Editor  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  invitations  to  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  California,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  York  (State),  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  Eastern  and  Western   Pennsylvania. 

Several  correspondents  have  called  atten- 
tion to  valuable  data  appearing  in  recently 
issued  reports  of  different  institutions  and 
organizations.  On  consulting  the  Editor's 
file  we  find  it  incomplete,  and  we  are  unable 
therefore  to  look  up  the  references  at  first- 
hand. The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  would  be 
very  grateful  if  the  executive  officers  of  every 
institution  and  organization  receiving  this 
magazine  would  immediately  see  to  it  that 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  placed  on  its 
mailing  list.  Don't  wait  until  your  next  pub- 
lication appears.  Please  send  your  current 
report  at  once ! 


CALIFORNIA 

Society   for   the    Prevention    of    Blindness 

Early  in  the  year  the  California  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  crystal- 
lized at  an  informal  luncheon-conference  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Summers  Rowan, 
the  founder  and  honorary  president  of  the 
Reading  Room  and  Library  for  the  Blind 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ely  Eliot,  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision, 
then  in  the  West,  outlined  plans  of  work, 
and  with  Mrs.  Rowan  and  her  aids  enlisted 
the  interest  of  leading  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  prominent  philanthropists, 
and  "nearly  all  the  societies,  clubs,  and  or- 
ganizations whose  reason  for  being  is  social 
service." 

Mrs.  Rowan  is  president  of  the  society ; 
Douglas  Keith,  superintendent  of  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  is 
one  of  the  vice-presidents ;  and  C.  S.  G. 
Nagel,  M.D.,  209  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 
is  secretary. 


San   Francisco  Reading  Room   and  Library 
for  the  Blind 

The  San  Francisco  Reading  Room  and  Li- 
brary  for   the   Blind,    under   the   superintend- 
ency  of  Miss  Mabel  Adams  Ayer,  is  conduct- 
ing a  valuable  experiment  in  the  teaching  of 
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languages,  with  the  idea  of  fitting  blind 
persons  to  become  interpreters.  Special  inter- 
est centers  in  the  class  in  Spanish,  which 
language  is  in  increasing  demand,  in  view  of 
our  country's  interests  in  Panama  and  her 
dealings  with  Mexico  and  the  Philippines. 
"For,"  says  Miss  Ayer,  "Spanish  is  the  lan- 
guage of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  official 
language,   in   twenty-two   countries." 

In  deciding  upon  Spanish  as  the  language 
of  most  value  to  the  average  interpreter  in 
this  country,  Miss  Ayer,  who  took  charge  of 
the  Reading  Room  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
found  herself  confronted  with  difficulties. 
She  discovered  that  in  the  United  States  there 
was  not  to  be  found  a  single  place  where  she 
could  obtain  books  written  in  Spanish  Braille. 
Her  work  has  therefore  been  doubly  hard. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Douglas  Keith, 
superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Berkeley,  she  was  enabled  to  write 
Braille  instructions  for  her  pupils  to  master 
the  elements  of  the  Spanish  course.  Now  she 
has  secured  from  Spain,  through  the  Duchess 
of  Andria,  a  personal  friend,  the  promise  of 
books  in  Spanish  Braille,  which  will  be  the 
first  ever  used  in  the  United  States. 

From  Mexico  she  will  have  a  number  of 
similar  works  through  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Natalie  von  Schenck,  of  Los  Arcos,  Mexico, 
a  woman  known  throughout  the  world  as  an 
active  worker  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 
Miss  von  Schenck  is  at  present  engaged  in 
writing  Spanish  Braille  books  that  will  be 
suitable  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  peo- 
ple that  the  San  Francisco  society  will  have 
to  deal  with. 

Sefior  Alejandro  Merza,  of  Mexico,  is  also 
contributing  to  the  number  of  books,  as  are 
the   "Blindulasocietio   Figueros"  of   Mexico. 

COLORADO 

Boy  Scouts  Help  Blind 

Chalmers  Hadley,  librarian  of  Denver,  Col., 
has  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  Boy  Scouts 
can  help  the  blind.  He  has  arranged  daily 
readings  in  the  library  from  the  great  works 
of  literature.  Such  readings,  of  course,  are 
especially  helpful  to  persons  who  for  various 
reasons  are  unable  to  read.  Hadley  learned 
that  there  are  several  hundred  blind  folks  in 
Denver,  and  he  wanted  them  to  enjoy  the 
hour    of    reading.      Accordingly    he    arranged 
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with  the  Boy  Scouts  to  escort  the  various 
blind  folk  to  the  library  each  day  and  then 
take  them  home.  The  boys  have  entered 
heartily  into  this  subject  and  as  a  result  have 
given  happiness  to  hundreds. 


DELAWARE 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

by  c.  r.  van  trump,  chairman 

The  blind  population  of  the  state  is  two 
hundred  and  five  on  record.  Fourteen  pupils 
are  in  the  special  schools  for  the  blind,  seven 
at  Overbrook  and  seven  at  Baltimore.  At 
Baltimore  two  pupils  of  mature  age  are  learn- 
ing handicraft  in  the  workshop  for  the  blind. 
The  home  teacher  visits  nearly  one  hundred 
adults,  teaching  reading,  chair  caning,  basketry, 
needlework,  etc.  She  has  been  making  from 
sixty  to  seventy  visits  per  month,  which,  con- 
sidering the  scattered  field  (about  forty  towns 
in  three  counties),  is  a  record  of  great  indus- 
try. Nevertheless,  it  takes  considerably  more 
than  a  month  to  cover  the  field,  and  as  this 
tuition  is  in  handicraft,  progress  is  severely 
clogged  by  lessons  more  than  a  month  apart. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  teacher  has  in- 
augurated a  plan  of  having  the  blind  teach 
each  other.  The  advanced  pupil,  proficient  in 
a  certain  handicraft,  is  employed  to  go  to  a 
less  advanced  pupil  and  give  one  or  two 
lessons  a  week;  he  is  paid  for  his  time  from 
the  expense  account  of  the  home  teacher. 
This  method  has  put  several  pupils  quickly  in 
the  way  of  an  earning  capacity,  and  assists 
and  interests  both  blind  workers.  There  are 
about  twenty  male  workers  or  prospective 
workers  who  will  be  on  an  earning  basis,  and 
some  twenty  women  who  have  learned  some 
handicraft  or  useful  occupation.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  earning  something  toward  their 
support.  As  the  work  of  the  agent  or  teacher 
is  commercial  as  well  as  educational,  it  is 
recommended  that  an  assistant  be  employed. 
The  Industrial  Exchange  and  Free  Library 
for  the  Blind  at  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mission show  increasing  activity.  The  Ex- 
change sells  the  blind  their  materials  at  cost, 
their  products  when  finished  are  offered  for 
sale,  orders  are  taken  and  the  work  distributed 
to  those  capable  of  the  various  handicrafts. 
We  are  trying  to  keep  busy  about  twelve  men 
from  this  point,  besides  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  blind  workers  throughout  the  state. 

The  Exchange  did  a  business  the  year  end- 
ing April  i  of  $1,200.  Besides  this,  as  many 
as  one  thousand  chairs  were  reseated  by  the 
blind  workers  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  Exchange.     Our  carpet  loom  has  been  in 


regular  operation  for  a  little  more  than  a 
month,  and  has  turned  out  a  hundred  yards 
of  carpet  and  eighteen  rugs.  Books  are  de- 
livered by  an  attendant  to  the  blind  in  the 
city,  and  by  mail  free  of  charge  to  outside 
readers.  The  library  contains  three  hundred 
volumes  of  Moon  type  for  those  of  less  sensi- 
tive touch,  and  two  hundred  volumes  of 
American  Braille.  The  circulation  reaches 
seventy-five  volumes  per  month.  Several 
omnivorous  readers  have  consumed  everything 
on  the  shelves  in  the  type  they  read.  When, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  this  institution  was 
first  talked  of,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  experts  in  other  cities  that  it  would  never 
do  to  unite  in  this  manner  the  literary  and 
industrial  branches  cf  the  work.  We  have 
the  satisfaction  of  noting  that  our  initiative 
has  been  followed  in  the  larger  cities. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  augmented  resources 
the  commission  may  be  able  to  extend  the 
work  to  the  larger  towns  throughout  the  state. 
A  workroom  in  conjunction  with  the  Exchange 
should  be  provided. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 

H.  R.  W.  Miles  reports  for  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  that  an  appropriation 
of  $3,000  last  year  has  made  possible  a  bet- 
ter equipment  of  their  printing  department, 
among  other  improvements  being  an  "up-to- 
date"  cylinder  press,  two  sewing  machines, 
and  several  plates  for  printing  colored  views 
of  Washington. 

On  May  26  the  institution  gave  a  concert 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 


INDIANA 

Convention  of  the  Indiana 
State  Association  of   Blind   People 

Articles  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Indiana 
State  Association  of  Blind  People,  an  organ- 
ization which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Indiana  Association  for  the  Progressive  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind.  The  object  is  to  maintain 
in  Indianapolis  an  industrial  home  for  blind 
women  from  all  over  Indiana.  In  this  home 
the  blind  women  will  have  employment,  and 
the  management  will  place  their  products  on 
the  market. 

The  officers  of  the  Indiana  Association  for 
the  Progressive  Education  of  the  Blind  be- 
come the  incorporators,  directors,  and  officers 
of  the  new  organization.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows :    president,    Mrs.    K.    Olive    L.    Gleason, 
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Muncie;  vice-president,  J.  R.  Heim,  Indianap- 
olis; recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W. 
Brinkman,  Indianapolis;  custodian  of  special 
funds,  Devore  Broy,  Jeffersonville. 

The  Association  has  on  hand  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  will  be  used  in  the 
establishment  of  the  industrial  home.  It  ex- 
pects also  to  go  before  the  next  legislature 
and  ask  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance  of    the   institution. 


The  deft  hands  of  blind  women  prepared 
the  dinner  that  was  served  to  seventy  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  above  Association, 
which  held  in  June  its  sixth  biennial  conven- 
tion at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  (blind) 
women  members  cooked  all  the  food  for  the 
opening  banquet.  Blue  ribbons  were  awarded 
to  members  whose  cooking  was  in  the  first 
prize  class. 

In  greeting  the  members  of  the  Association, 
George  S.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  spoke  of  the  work  being  done  toward 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  He  also  told 
the  members  that  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind  is  now  a  commissioned  high  school, 
and  that  graduates  would  be  admitted  to  state 
colleges  without  examinations. 

Mrs.  Olive  L.  Gleason,  president  of  the 
Association,  responded  to  the  superintendent's 
greeting,  and  praised  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  interest  of  the  blind. 

A  day  of  business,  addresses,  discussion, 
and  music  followed  the  opening  evening  ses- 
sion.    (From  the  Indianapolis  News.) 


High  School  Commission 

This  Certifies  that  the  Common  Schools  of 
Blind  Institute,  through  their  Superintendent, 
George  S.  Wilson,  are  authorized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  issue  to  the  graduates 
of  their  High  School  certificates  which  shall 
entitle  the  holders  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges provided  by  the  statutes  of  Indiana  and 
the  rules  of  said  Board  for  the  Commissioned 
High  Schools  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Indianapolis,  Inch,  March  17,  1910. 


P.  O.  B.  Law 


AN  ACT  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  infant 
blindness  caused  by  the  preventable  disease 
known   as   ophthalmia  neonatorum." 

(H.  56.     Approved  March  4,   191 1) 
Whereas    about    thirty    per    centum    of    all 
blindness  is  caused  by  the  preventable  disease 
known  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum;    (and) 


Whereas  this  disease  may  always  be  pre- 
vented, and  almost  always  cured  in  its  incip- 
iency,  and  its  existence  is  generally  due  to 
ignorant    or    careless    management;    therefore, 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  that  when- 
ever a  child  is  born,  the  physician,  midwife, 
or  any  other  person  who  is  present  and  en- 
gaged as  professional  attendant,  shall  report 
said  birth  on  a  blank  supplied  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  the  health  officer  having 
jurisdiction,  within  thirty-six  hours  after  such 
birth  occurs.  Said  birth  certificate,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  data  ordered  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  shall  have  upon  it  this  question: 
Were  precautions  taken  against  ophthalmia 
neonatorum?  And  it  shall  be  a  violation  of 
this  Act  for  any  physician  or  midwife  in  pro- 
fessional attendance  at  a  birth  to  fail  to  report 
same  as  herein  commanded  or  to  omit  answer- 
ing the  said  question :  Were  precautions  taken 
against  ophthalmia  neonatorum?  All  bills  or 
charges  for  professional  services  rendered  at 
a  birth  shall  be  unlawful  if  report  is  not  made 
as  herein  commanded. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  physi- 
cians or  midwives  in  professional  attendance 
upon  a  birth  to  always  carefully  examine  the 
eyes  of  the  infant,  and  if  there  is  the  least 
reason  for  suspecting  infection  of  one  or  both 
eyes,  then  said  physician  or  midwife  in  pro- 
fessional attendance  shall  apply  such  prophy- 
lactic treatment  as  may  be  recognized  as  effi- 
cient in  medical  science. 

Sect.  3.  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an 
infant  become  inflamed,  swollen,  or  reddened, 
or  show  any  unnatural  discharge  or  secretion 
at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  its  birth, 
and  no  legally  qualified  physician  is  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  infant  at  that  time,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  its  parents,  or  in  their  absence 
whoever  is  caring  for  said  infant,  to  report 
the  fact  in  writing  within  six  hours  after  dis- 
covery to  the  health  officer  having  jurisdic- 
tion ;  provided  said  report  to  said  health  officer 
need  not  be  made  from  recognized  hospitals. 

Sect.  4.  Upon  receipt  of  a  report  as  set 
forth  in  Section  3  of  this  Act,  health  officers 
shall  direct  the  parents  or  whoever  has  charge 
of  such  infant  suffering  from  such  inflamma- 
tion, swelling,  redness,  or  unnatural  secretion 
or  discharge  of  the  eyes  to  immediately  place 
it  in  charge  of  a  legally  qualified  physician  or 
in  charge  of  the  city  or  township  physician 
if  unable  to  pay  for  medical  service. 

Sect.  5.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sect.  6.  All  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  repealed. 
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IOWA 
College  for  the  Blind 

The  State  College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton 
will  tomorrow  cease  to  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  and  will 
become  the  ward  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  law  providing  for  this  change 
was  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly. 
(From  Capital  of  June  28,  191 1,  Des  Moines.) 


Iowa  Association  of  the  Blind 

The  Iowa  Association  of  the  Blind  (see 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  130)  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  in  Vinton, 
May  30  to  June  1.  Board  and  lodging  was 
furnished  at  the  college  at  a  cost  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  day,  and  Superintendent  and 
Mrs.  Eaton  and  their  assistants  made  every- 
body welcome. 

"Our  Industries"  was  one  of  the  first  topics 
under  discussion.  A  number  reported  suc- 
cessful sales  in  the  department  stores  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  but  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  home  market  was  best  when 
possible.  The  subject  of  legislation  was  dis- 
cussed and  a  committee  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain what  laws  have  been  secured  in  other 
states  and  the  needs  of  Iowa  in  this  respect. 

The  men  and  women's  Round  Tables 
brought  out  many  helpful  suggestions.  The 
women  expressed  a  desire  for  a  woman's 
department  in  the  Ziegler  Magazine.  The 
Domestic  Science  Department,  which  is  to  be 
installed  at  Vinton  this  fall,  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  woman's  Round  Table  of  this 
association  last  year. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  the  Home  for 
Sightless  Women  which  this  association  is 
seeking  to  establish.  Since  the  meeting  some 
quite  large  pledges  have  been  received,  which 
cheer  the  hearts  of  the  home  board.  The 
alumni  banquet  and  other  social  features 
enlivened  the  reunion,  which  was  in  some 
respects  the  most  profitable  yet  held. 


Society  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind 

The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind  in  Iowa,  at  first  known  as  the 
Des  Moines  Association  for  the  Blind  (see 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  130),  was  organized  in  Des 
Moines,  October,  1909.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Des  Moines  Auxiliary  to  the  State 
Association  of  the  Blind,  whose  membership 
was  confined  to  former  students  of  the  State 
College  for  the  Blind  (see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  130). 
The  Society  for  the  Blind  was  organized  and 


made  a  State  Association  with  the  hope  of 
securing  a  wider  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  (see  Vol.  V,  p.  9).  The  president, 
Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  urged  the  indorsement 
a#d  cooperation  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  at  its  recent  biennial  con- 
vention, in  the  work  of  establishing  a  home 
for  the  homeless  blind  women  of  Iowa,  in 
which  movement  the  associations  for  and  of 
the  blind  in  the  state  are  cooperating. 


Compulsory  Attendance  Law 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

State  of  Iowa: 

Section  i.  Compulsory  attendance.  Chil- 
dren, residents  of  the  state,  between  twelve 
and  nineteen  years  of  age  who  are  so  deaf  as 
to  be  unable  to  obtain  an  education  in  the 
common  schools,  and  children  of  such  age 
whose  sight  is  so  defective  that  they  cannot 
attend  the  public  schools,  must  attend  the 
school  for  the  deaf  or  the  college  for  the  blind 
during  the  scholastic  year,  unless  exempted 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sect.  2.  Failure  to  comply — penalty.  Any 
person  having  such  a  child  under  his  control 
and  who  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  eight  days. 

Sect.  3.  Encouraging  absenteeism — penalty. 
Any  person  who  induces  or  attempts  to  in- 
duce any  deaf  or  blind  child  to  absent  himself 
or  herself  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors 
any  such  child  while  his  or  her  school  is  in 
session,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  4.  Attendance  excused — when?  The 
superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  deaf,  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  college  for  the 
blind,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  state  institutions,  may  excuse  attend- 
ance when  satisfied 

1.  That  the  child  is  in  such  bodily  or 
mental  condition  as  to  prevent  his  or  her 
attendance  at  school. 

2.  That  the  child  is  so  diseased  or  pos- 
sesses such  habits  as  to  render  his  or  her 
presence  a  menace  to  the  health  or  morals  of 
other  pupils,  or  for  any  reason  deemed  good 
and  sufficient. 

3.  That  the  child  is  efficiently  taught  for 
the  scholastic  year  in  a  private  or  other 
school,  or  by  a  private  tutor,  the  branches 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Approved  April  6,  a.d.  1909. 
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MARYLAND 
The   Associated    Blind   Men's   Banquet 

In  June  fifty  members  of  the  Associated 
Blind  Men  of  Maryland  sat  down  to  their 
first  banquet  at  the  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind.  They  told  stories  of  their  trials 
and  applauded  those  who  predicted  a  greater 
future   for   them. 

The  advice  of  George  W.  Conner,  manager 
of  the  workshop,  that  the  Association  must 
reach  out  ''for  the  blind  brothers  who  are 
in  idleness  and  get  them  to  work,"  was  heart- 
ily applauded.  William  C.  Sherlock,  president 
of  the  Association,  was  the  toastmaster. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Barrett,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  workshop,  pointed  out  how 
mutual  help  was  proving  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  sightless.  Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  told  of  the  work  of  the  institution. 

Glimpses  into  the  gayety  of  the  life  of  the 
blind  pupils  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  were  given  by  George  C.  Morrison, 
whose  father  was  for  forty  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  and  who  was  born 
at  the  school,  brought  up  with  the  pupils,  and 
later  taught  the  classes  before  devoting  his 
time  exclusively  to  law  and  business.  A 
handsome  pillow  was  presented  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were :  George 
B.  Bellows,  manager  of  the  Baltimore  News- 
paper Union,  and  Frank  C.  Myers,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  The  latter  said  the 
principal  germ  the  blind  should  cultivate  is 
that  of  cheerfulness.  He  had  evidently 
nursed  the  germ,  for  he  kept  his  audience 
laughing.      (From   Baltimore  newspapers.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Perkins  Institution 

A  second  edition  of  fifty  copies  of  Ritchie's 
"A  Primer  of  Sanitation,"  of  the  New  World 
Science  Series,  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press.  Some  carefully  em- 
bossed illustrations,  a  table  of  contents,  a 
glossary,  and  an  index  accompany  the  text 
and  distinctly  add  to  its  value.  Individuals 
may  borrow  this  work,  but  schools  and  li- 
braries for  the  blind  should  own  one  or  more 
copies.  Five  neat  volumes,  embracing  254 
pages,  cost  $3.50.  Twenty-five  per  cent  dis- 
count is  allowed  to  institutions. 

Another  work  recently  issued  in  two  small 
volumes  from  the  same  press  is  "Emanuel 
Swedenborg :  His  Life,  and  Extracts  from 
His  Theological  Writings,"  together  with  an 
Introduction  by  Helen  Keller.     This  has  been 


published  for  the  use  of  the  blind  by  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  Lydia  Scott  Rotch, 
and  is  for  free  distribution  to  any  who  will 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  by 
mail  thirty- four  cents.  The  book  may  also  be 
borrowed. 


Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind 

The  executive  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler, 
of  the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Worcester,  writes  that  they  now  have  the  use 
of  the  entire  house — twenty-one  rooms,  ex- 
clusive of  the  laundries,  storerooms,  and 
secretary's  office,  which  is  now  in  the  build- 
ing, 81  Elm  Street.  The  exterior  has  been 
attractively  repainted,  and  similar  interior 
brightening  up  is  under  way.  A  friend  makes 
it  possible  for  the  beneficiaries  to  enjoy 
weekly  drives  with  a  "companionable  lady 
driver." 


Prevention  of  Blindness 

On  February  14,  191 1,  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind  held  a  well-attended  public  meeting 
on  the  prevention  of  blindness  at  Huntington 
Chambers,  Boston.  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  presided.  The  speakers  were: 
F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D.,  of  Buffalo,  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision ;  Mark  W.  Richardson, 
M.D.,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health ; 
David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education ; 
Henry  C.  Greene,  Agent  for  the  Conservation 
of  Eyesight,  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind;    and   Miss   Helen   Keller. 

Dr.  Lewis's  speech  was  a  broad  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  work. 

Dr.  Snedden's  dealt  with  school  eye  ex- 
aminations. 

Dr.  Richardson's  was  on  the  following  up 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases  by  the  State 
District  Medical  Inspectors. 

Mr.  Greene's  referred  to  local  enforcement 
of  the  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  Reporting 
Law,  and  to  the  preservation  of  eyesight  from 
the   results   of   congenital   syphilis. 

Miss  Keller's  impressive  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic conscience  is  given  in  full  on  another 
page.  

Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation 
of  Eyesight  had"  no  formal  place  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  which  met  in  Boston,  June 
7-14.  But  in  connection  with  the  General  Ex- 
hibit, there  was  an  exhibit  by  the  A.  A.  C.  V. 
Three  valuable  new  publications  were  distrib- 
uted— "Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  Ten  Mas- 
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sachusetts  Cities"  (No.  i  of  the  monograph 
series  of  the  A.  A.  C.  V.)  ;  Bulletin  No.  2 
of  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation ;  and  "Con- 
serving Vision,"  No.  1  of  the  Bulletins  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  V.  Among  a  series  of  stereopticon 
lectures,  arranged  by  the  Exhibits  Committee 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  and  given  several  times  a  day  at 
the  Bijou  Dream  Theater,  was  a  lecture  on 
the  Conservation  of  Vision,  written  by  Mr. 
Greene  and  illustrated  by  forty-five  lantern 
slides  from  the  collection  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission,  the  A.  A.  C.  V.,  and  the 
New  York  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  In  connection  with  the  recent 
formation  of  the  A.  A.  C.  V.,  a  small  special 
conference  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
This  included  interesting  discussion  of  the 
following  topics:  1.  The  Program  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  V.  2.  Conservation  of  Vision  in 
Relation  to  Industry.  3.  Conservation  of 
Vision  in  Relation  to  Disease.  Among  the 
speakers  were :  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Hiltz,  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Douglass  C.  McMurtrie,  editor  of 
the  New  Association ;  Miss  Carolyn  C.  Van 
Blarcom,  of  the  New  York  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness ;  Dr.  Louis  Bell,  Dr. 
Mark  Richardson,  Dr.  Myles  Standish,  of 
Boston;  representatives  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and 
Henry  Copley  Greene.  Following  the  special 
conference,  those  present  and  many  others 
availed  themselves  of  Miss  Rogers'  and  Miss 
Fisher's  invitation  to  5  Joy  Street,  there  to 
meet  Miss  Helen  Keller,  with  other  friends 
of  the  movement  for  Conservation  of  Vision 
and  Prevention  of  Blindness  attending  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. 

Supplementary  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  from  industrial  accidents  has  con- 
tinued. In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  Chapter  404  of  the  Acts  of 
1910  empowered  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  investigate  the  question  whether  or  not 
any  process  of  manufacture  was  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  minors  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  as  to  justify  their  exclusion  therefrom, 
and  to  exclude  them  from  any  trade  or 
process  if  necessary.  This  law,  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
proved  useful  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  ; 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health,  acting  under 
the  law,  excluded  minors  from  such  processes 
as  the  melting  of  glass  and  from  work  on 
emery  or  buffing  wheels,  except  in  factories 
where  special  measures  were  taken  for  pro- 
tecting the  employees   from  danger.     Follow- 


ing up  this  line  of  action,  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  this  year  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  legislature  empowering  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  investigate  industrial  eye 
diseases  and  industrial  accidents  to  the  eye, 
and  to  enforce  the  use  of  safety  devices 
where  necessary.  This  law  has  been  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  is  given  in  full  below  : 


An  Act  relative  to  obtaining  information 
concerning  the  proper  lighting  of  facto- 
ries and  workshops  and  investigating  eye 
injuries. 

Be   it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follozvs: 

Section  i.  The  state  inspectors  of  health, 
or  such  other  officers  as  the  state  board  of 
health  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall, 
when  obtaining  information  concerning  the 
proper  lighting  of  factories,  workshops  and 
other  industrial  establishments,  make  such  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  eye  and  vision  in 
their  relation  to  diseases  of  occupation, 
including  injuries  to  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  to  the  pathological  effects  which 
are  produced  or  promoted  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  various  occupations 
are  carried  on,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
board,  is  practicable,  and  the  board  shall 
from  time  to  time  issue  such  printed  mat- 
ter containing  suggestions  to  employers  and 
employees  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes  of 
the  employees  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Section  2.  If  it  appears  to  an  inspector  of 
health,  or  other  officer  appointed  by  said 
board,  that  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  other 
industrial  establishment,  from  the  nature  of 
the  work  or  of  the  machinery  used  in  con- 
nection therewith,  or  of  other  circumstances, 
there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  eyes  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  such  work,  and  that  the 
danger  of  injury  may  be  decreased  or  pre- 
vented by  any  mechanical  device  or  other 
practicable  means,  he  shall,  if  said  board  so 
directs,  order '  in  writing  that  such  device  or 
other  means  shall  be  provided  therein ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proprietors  and 
managers  of  the  factory,  workshop  or  other 
industrial  establishment  to  comply  with  the 
order. 

Section  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  every 
week  during  which  such  violation  continues  : 
provided,  hozvever,  that  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  any  violation  hereof  shall  not  be 
begun  unless  such  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall,  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  after  the 
receipt  of  an  order  in  writing  from  a  state 
inspector   of    health   or   other   officer,   as   pro- 
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vided  in  the  preceding  section,  neglect  to 
comply  therewith. 

Section  4.  There  shall  annually  be  appro- 
priated from  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  sum  shall  be  added  to  the  sum 
provided  for  by  section  seven  of  chapter  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven.  [Approved 
June  30,  1911.] 

MISSOURI 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  Committee  for  the  Blind  appointed  by 
the  Social  Service  Conference  of  St.  Louis 
recently  issued  its  report,  which  is  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  problem 
of  the  blind  of  that  city,  and  closes  with 
the  following  recommendations  : 

"In  view  of  the  great  and  urgent  need  for 
constructive  work  among  the  blind  along  the 
lines  indicated,  the  committee  recommends  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  organization  to  fill 
this  need. 

"The  Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Missouri  and 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  will  merge  into  this  new  organ- 
ization. The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  Blind  Girls'  Home,  the  Social  Service 
Conference,  the  School  of  Social  Economy, 
the  Provident  Association,  and  other  agencies 
are  heartily  cooperating  in  this  movement. 

"The  need  for  the  work  is  manifest  and  in- 
dubitable. The  field  is  clear.  Cooperation  is 
complete.  Circumstances  combine  to  make 
May,  191 1,  a  suitable  time  for  the  formation 
of  the  proposed  organization." 

The  latest  word  from  St.  Louis  announces 
that  the  "Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  been  formed,  with  the  following  officers : 

,    president,    Miss    Caroline    Bates,    3522 

Washington  Avenue,  as  permanent  secretary, 
and  the  following  Executive  Committee :  Dr. 
John  Green,  Jr.,  chairman,  Col.  James  Gay 
Butler,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Curtis,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green, 
Mr.  John  C.  Hilmer,  Mr.  James  C.  Jones,  Mr.- 
George  Piatt  Knox,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Pelton,  Miss 
Mary  Perry,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Riley,  Miss  Jennie 
Sloan,  Dr.  Clarence  Loeb,  treasurer." 


NEW   YORK 

State  School  for  the  Blind 

John  C.  Fowler,  an  alumnus,  writes  to  the 
former  pupils  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  issue  a  directory  containing  addresses  of 
all  former  pupils  of  the  school.  The  Board 
of    Managers   has    offered   to   publish    such    a 


directory  if  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  Former 
pupils  are  asked  to  write  at  once  to  C.  A. 
Hamilton,  superintendent  of  the  school  at 
Batavia,  telling  the  date  of  graduation,  "what 
you  have  been  doing  since,  and  how  you  are 
succeeding.  Mention  any  interesting  particu- 
lars which  you  would  like  your  friends  to 
know,  and  spread  the  notice  to  other  gradu- 
ates."    (From  the  Journal,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 


OHIO 

School  for  the  Blind 

A  dinner  never,  perhaps,  before  equaled  by 
any  given  in  Columbus  was  served  Wednes- 
day evening  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
by  the  fourteen  members  of  the  domestic 
science  class,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Frieda  Hirsch,  instructor  of  that  department. 
Covers  were  laid  for  six,  and  everything  was 
planned  by  the  class,  all  but  four  of  whom 
are  totally  blind,  and  the  four  are  practically 
so.     (From  the  Columbus  Despatch.) 


OKLAHOMA 
Prevention  of  Blindness 

A  Darlington,  Okl.,  special  says :  "The 
United  States  government  is  building  small 
hospitals  and  employing  oculists  and  opticians 
to  save  the  once  eagle-eyed  American  Indian 
from  blindness. 

"It  is  possible  that  in  time  the  Indian  will 
be  a  spectacled  race.  The  smoke  of  their 
tepees  and  their  habits  of  living  tend  con- 
stantly towards  eye  troubles,  until  few  Indians 
have  sound   eyes. 

"Dr.  Daniel  W.  White,  eye  specialist  of 
the  Indian  service,  and  several  assistants  are 
in  Oklahoma  at  work  among  the  different 
tribes.  An  eye  hospital  has  just  been  estab- 
lished at  this  agency,  with  a  trained  nurse. 

"Although  the  treatment  and  glasses  are 
furnished  without  cost,  the  Indians  often  are 
reluctant  to  accept  the  service." 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women 
(Philadelphia) 

May  16  was  Anniversary  Day  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women. 

The  chorus  of  the  Home,  under  the  effi- 
cient direction  of  Miss  Mendenhall  (who  is 
totally  blind),  rendered  numerous  selections, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion.  Another  of  the  residents,  Miss 
Lavinia    Brauff,    read    an    original    poem,    "A 
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Refuge."  She  is  a  prolific  and  successful 
writer,  having  composed  a  large  number  of 
recitations,  poems,  hymns,  and  exercises  for 
Children's  Day,  Easter,  Christmas,  etc.  Up  to 
the  present  she  has  sold  of  this  number  525. 

Assisted  by  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood  and  the 
Misses  Buck  and  Carter  (pupils  of  Over- 
brook)  as  soloists,  the  chorus  of  the  Home 
gave  a  concert  in  February  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged 
Blind.  The  silver  offering  netted  eighty-two 
dollars  for  the  Chapin  Memorial. 


Home  Teaching  Outing 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  while 
on  his  recent  visit  to  England  as  a  delegate 
to  the  triennial  convention  at  Exeter,  attended 
and,  with  his  sister,  Miss  Moon,  honorary 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Moon  Society 
at  Brighton,  addressed  the  Bath  Branch  of 
the  Home  Teaching  Society  at  their  annual 
outing,  held  this  year  at  Combe  Down,  where 
some  hundred  or  more  beneficiaries,  includ- 
ing guests,  enjoyed  afternoon  tea  at  the  shore. 
Flowers  and,  in  keeping  with  the  coronation, 
a  portrait  of  the  king  were  given  to  each 
one  present  as  a  souvenir.  Miss  Bevan  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Bath  Branch  Society. 


Pittsburgh   Workshop1 

William  H.  Long,  born  and  educated  in 
Pittsburgh,  is  the  originator  of  a  unique  ex- 
periment for  those  who,  like  himself,  are 
sightless. 

He  lost  his  sight  at  seven  years  of  age, 
and  was  the  first  pupil  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
He  graduated  with  honors  in  the  first  class 
which  left  that  institution,  and  then  became 
a  tuner  at  a  local  piano  store,  where  he 
was  employed  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  as  a  side  line,  he  bought,  built, 
and  sold  quite  a  number  of  houses,  and,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  "while  I  didn't  make 
a  fortune,  what  financial  success  I  have  had 
I   owe   to   real   estate." 

For  several  years  Long  has  believed  it 
would  be  possible  to  open  a  piano  store 
which  would  serve  as  a  center  for  the  em- 
ployment of  capable  blind  men  as  salesmen. 
His  idea  is  that  these  blind  representatives 
of  his  piano  business  would  live  in  their  own 
homes,  not  only  in  Pittsburgh,  but  in  the  out- 
lying towns,  within  a   radius  of   100  miles. 

*"A  Unique  Business  Enterprise." — (Re- 
printed   from    the    Pittsburgh    Leader.) 


"My  determination  to  engage  in  business 
for  myself,"  said  Long,  "as  a  permanent 
enterprise  was  stimulated  by  a  very  earnest 
wish  to  afford  to  others,  handicapped  by 
blindness,  like  myself,  an  opportunity  for 
profitable  and  dignified  employment  in  legiti- 
mate  business. 

"The  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  have  shown  their  interest  in 
a  most  substantial  manner  by  providing  sales- 
rooms in  their  building  on  a  basis  which 
enables    me   to   operate  very   economically. 

"My  close  affiliation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  made  me 
familiar  with  the  aims  of  that  body  of  public- 
spirited  Pittsburghers,  and  my  plan  to  afford 
the  proteges  of  the  Association  an  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  in  a  high-grade  busi- 
ness has  met  with  the  enthusiastic  approval 
and  hearty  encouragement  of  the  Associa- 
tion." 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  director  of  the 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  states :  "There  are 
a  number  of  well-known  blind  men  conduct- 
ing piano  stores  in  this  country.  In  Mon- 
treal the  two  best  piano  houses  have  blind 
men  at  their  head ;  in  fact,  one  of  these  con- 
cerns is  said  to  be  the  largest  piano  business 
in  Canada. 

"The  unique  feature  of  the  present  under- 
taking," continued  Campbell,  "is  that  Long 
intends  to  use,  wherever  possible,  blind  sales- 
men in  the  field.  In  the  central  store,  in 
the  Workshop  building,  Long  is  the  only 
person  without  sight,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  many  people  who  visit  there  will  ever 
know  that  the  proprietor  is  unable  to  see, 
as  he  conducts  them  about  the  room  among 
the  beautiful   instruments." 

Long  is  particularly  emphatic  in  saying 
that  he  "makes  no  appeal  for  patronage  for 
reasons  of  sentiment,  and  he  fully  realizes 
that  no  business  house  can  hope  for  success 
which  seeks  to  justify  its  existence  on  any 
other  basis  than  service  to  the  people,  full 
value  for  every  dollar,  and  a  square  deal." 


Pittsburgh   School 


A  feature  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  were  held  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
June,  and  in  which  unusual  enthusiasm  was 
shown  both  by  the  pupils  and  guests,  was  an 
operetta,  "A  Merry  Company,"  given  by  the 
Juniors.  Costumes  were  made  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  platform  was  arranged  to  repre- 
sent two  scenes,  a  village  green  and  a  picnic 
grove. 
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During  the  summer  months  the  older 
students  are  reading  the  life  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Brashear,  which  has  been  printed  in  Braille 
and  distributed  among1  them.  About  one 
hundred  copies  have  been  passed  out  among 
the  students,  and  several  hundred  additional 
copies  will  be  distributed  at  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term.  The  sketch  of  Dr.  Brashear 
is  the  same  as  appeared  in  the  May  number 
of  McC lure's  magazine. — Pittsburgh  Press. 


UTAH 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

AN  ACT  requiring  physicians  and  midwives 
to  report  all  cases  where  newly  born  infants 
have  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  attended  by 


a    discharge    therefrom,    and    providing    a 
penalty  for  failure  to  comply. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah: 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
physician  and  every  midwife  attending  a  case 
of  childbirth  to  report  to  the  local  board  of 
health  every  case  where  the  newly  born  child 
has  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  attended  by  a 
discharge  therefrom,  such  report  to  be  made 
within  six  hours  after  the  appearance  of  such 
disease.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  physician 
or  midwife  to  treat  the  eyes  of  the  child  so 
afflicted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Every  physician  and 
midwife  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Approved  March  o,  1911. 


MAGAZINE   ARTICLES    ON    THE    BLIND    PUBLISHED    FROM 

APRIL,  1911— JUNE,  1911 

Also  Articles  Omitted  from  the  Last  List 
Prepared  by  the  Librarian  at  the  Perkins  Institution 


American  Association  for  the  Conservation  of 
Vision.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  191 1  :  "Conserva- 
tion of  vision,"  compiled  by  D.  C.  McMur- 
trie.     Pp.   33. 

American  Association  for  the  Conservation  of 
Vision.  Monograph  series.  Vol.  I,  No.  1. 
191 1  :  "Ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  ten  Mas- 
sachusetts cities,"  by  H.  Copley  Greene. 
Pp.  41. 

American  Review  of  Reviews,  April,  191 1: 
"Defective  children  in  school :  a  social 
safeguard,"  by  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar. 
("Ungraded  classes"  in  public  schools,  with 
references  to  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  public  schools.)  Pp.  449-454.  Illus- 
trated. 

Century  Magazine,  May,  191 1  :  "The  harper  in 
the  wood,"  a  legend  of  Wales,  by  Alice 
Hegan   Rice    (fiction).     Pp.   72-76. 

Collier's  Weekly,  March  4,  191 1:  "Preserving 
the    sight"    (editorial).      P.    14. 

Hampton's  Magazine,  April,  191 1  :  "Blind 
American  girl's  success."  (Leila  Holter- 
hoff's  success  on  the  European  concert 
stage.)      Portrait.     Pp.   504 505. 

McClure's  Magazine,  May,  191 1  :  "An  educa- 
tional    wonder-worker :       the     methods      of 


Maria  Montessare,"  by  Josephine  Tozier. 
(Account  of  teaching  normal  children  arith- 
metic, reading,  and  writing  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  that  is,  "to  see  with  their  fingers.") 
Pp«    3_I9-      Illustrated. 

The  Braille  Review,  January — May,  191 1,  Lon- 
don. Published  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association :  "The  future  of  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  blind." 

The  Outlook,  May  13,  1911:  "Sight  to  the 
blind."  (Account  of  the  Blind  Workers' 
Exhibition  in  New  York  City,  April  26—29, 
1911.) 

The  Outlook,  June  24,  191 1  :  "The  lady  of  the 
Good  Will  mines,"  by  E.  A.  Steiner.  (Story 
of  a  Carpathian  who  emigrated  to  America 
and  lost  his  sight  in  the  Good  Will  mines.) 
Pp.  402-408.     Illustrated. 

The  Playground,  May,  191 1  :  "Recreation  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,"  by  O.  H.  Burritt.  Pp. 
59-69.     Illustrated. 

The  Survey,  May  20,  191 1  :  "Work  for  the 
blind."  (Account  of  the  Blind  Workers'  Ex- 
hibition in  New  York,  April  26-29,  191 1«) 
Pp.  286-287. 

Wellspring,  for  Young  People,  June  10,  191 1  : 
"Blind,"  by  Anne  Gilbert   (fiction).     P.   181. 
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DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD,  MUS.D.,  1838-1910 
Director  of  Music,  1887-1910 


DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD 


David  Duffle  Wood  and  "  The  School  " 

By  O.   H.  BURRITT,   Principal  of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind 


David  Duffle  Wood,  the  Pupil  and  Teacher 

By  JOHN  CADWALADER,   President  of  the   Board  of  Managers  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the   Instruction  of   the  Blind 


David  Duffle  Wood,  the  Musician 

By  PHILIP  H.  GOEPP,  Representing  The  Manuscript  Music  Society 

of   Philadelphia 


David  Duffle  Wood,  the  Man 

By  REV.  C.  E.  GRAMMER,  Rector  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church 


David  Duffle  Wood,   President  of  the  American  Organ 

Players'  Club 

By  MRS.  JOHN  BUNTING,  Secretary  of  The  American  Organ 

Players'  Club 


DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD  AND  "THE  SCHOOL"* 

By  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  The  Pennsylvania   Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

The  event  of  most  moment  to  the  school  during  the 

past  year  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood  on  Easter  Sunday, 

March  27th,  19 10.     No  one  engaged  in  the 

»,ea\v70  ,  work  of  actual  instruction  has  been  so  long 

Mr.  Wood.  e  .  ,  & 

or  so  intimately  associated  with  the  school : 
no  vacancy  on  the  entire  staff  could  be  more  keenly  felt 
or  more  difficult  to  fill.  Mr.  Wood  came  to  the  school  only 
four  and  one-half  years  after  the  death  of  its  first  principal, 
Mr.  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  whose  name  he  must  have  heard 
frequently  upon  the  lips  of  his  fellow  pupils ;  he  began  his 
almost  half  century  of  service  as  a  teacher  when  Mr.  Chapin 
had  served  but  thirteen  of  his  thirty-nine  years  as  principal. 

In  a  log  cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  then  pioneer  city 
of  Pittsburgh  Mr.  Wood  was  born  March  2d,  1838 — the 
third  of  six  sons.  When  but  a  few  months  old  he  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  through  cold  and  inflammation.  He  had 
good  use  of  the  other  eye  until  he  was  about  two  years  and 
ten  months  old.  Being  a  mischievous  boy  he  one  day  stole 
down  cellar  behind  his  sister  to  blow  out  the  lighted  candle 
which  she  was  carrying.  Unaware  of  his  presence,  as  she 
arose  she  thrust  the  flame  into  his  good  eye.  Soon  after 
this  accident  he  was  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  From  this  he 
soon  recovered,  but  destined  to  spend  his  nearly  "  three 
score  and  ten"  remaining  years  in  physical  darkness. 

Five  years  before  his  birth  and  eight  years  before  his 
blindness  there  had  been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  which 
considering  the  facilities  for  travel  was  then  as  far  from 
Pittsburgh  as  it  now  is  from  San  Francisco,  a  school  for 
the  education  of  sightless  children.  Attention  had  been 
focused  upon  this  school  by  an  "  excursion"  which  a  small 
party  of  children  accompanied  by  two  of  their  teachers  and 

*  Reprinted  from  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Principal",  presented  to  the  Board  ot 
Managers,  December  8,  1910,  and  appearing  in  the  Seventy-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


the  principal  of  the  school  had  made  during  the  summer 
of  1843,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Pittsburgh.  Learning 
of  the  opportunities  here  afforded,  his  parents  determined 
to  secure  these  advantages  for  their  sightless  boy.  Accord- 
ingly, with  a  heroism  born  of  struggle  with  and  mastery 
of  difficulties  in  those  earlier  days,  his  devoted  mother 
placed  her  boy  then  five  and  one-half  years  old  on  a  canal 
boat  in  charge  of  a  merchant  for  a  journey  of  five  days 
and  five  nights  across  the  state;  and  on  October  21st, 
1843,  David  D.  Wood  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the  school. 
His  name  first  appears  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report 
in  the  list  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1843;  and  it  is  found  in 
similar  lists  for  ten  years  succeeding.  In  the  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  Annual  Reports — those  for  1854 
and  1855 — his  name  is  found  as  one  of  four  assistant 
teachers  of  music.  This  position,  which  was  probably  that 
of  "pupil  teacher,"  he  held  for  about  three  years.  When 
not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  the  sheltering  walls 
of  the  Institution  to  prove  to  a  doubting  public  that  he 
possessed  the  qualifications  of  the  successful  organist  and 
choir  leader.  Mr.  Wood's  name  is  not  found  in  the  six 
succeeding  Annual  Reports ;  but  during  this  time  he  main- 
tained a  close,  if  unofficial,  relationship  with  the  school ; 
for  he  continued  to  practice  on  the  school  organ  and  to 
take  part  in  the  "  weekly  exhibitions"  which  were  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  school  for  many  years.  His  name  again 
appears  in  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report — that  for  1862 — 
as  an  assistant  teacher  of  music.  Three  years  later  he  was 
appointed  one  of  two  "  principal  assistants"  to  the  principal 
instructor  of  music,  a  position  he  filled  for  twenty-one  years. 
After  sharing  with  Mr.  Henry  Hahn  for  one  year  the 
honor  and  the  duties  of  principal  instructor  of  music, 
Mr.  Wood  was,  in  1887,  made  the  principal  instructor  in 
this  department — a  position  he  filled  in  an  eminently  satis- 
factory manner  until  his  death.  Thus  for  forty-eight  suc- 
cessive years  has  Mr.  Wood  been  giving  instruction  in 
music  to  the  pupils  of  this  school  and  he  has  been  closely 
identified  with  it  for  over  sixty-six  years — a  period  that 


lacks  but  little  more  than  ten  years  of  the  entire  existence 
of  the  school. 

For  the  usual  annual  concert  this  year,  Mr.  Wood  had 
selected  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea"  and  Bach's  "  My 
Spirit  was  in  Heaviness"  which  the  school  chorus  began 
to  learn  promptly  upon  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  usual  soloists,  members  of  his 
choir  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  concert  was  given  at 
Musical  Fund  Hall  on  March  16th,  19 10. 

Mr.  Wood's  last  visit  to  the  school  was  on  Thurs- 
day, March  17th,  1910,  the  day  following  the  annual  con- 
cert. He  came  into  the  auditorium  while 
His  Last  Visit  Superintendent  McAloney  of  the  Pittsburgh 
to  the  School.  school,  who  had  come  over  to  attend  the 
concert,  was  speaking  to  the  pupils.  Our 
morning  prayers  were  usually  over  before  Mr.  Wood 
reached  the  school,  but  that  morning  they  occupied  more 
time  than  usual.  After  Mr.  McAloney  had  finished,  I 
asked  Mr.  Wood  to  say  to  the  assembled  school  what  I 
knew  he  otherwise  would  say  to  the  chorus  at  the  regular 
session  in  the  afternoon.  Six  days  later  school  closed  for 
the  usual  Easter  recess  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  only  ten 
days  later,  word  came  that  Mr.  Wood  was  dead. 

As  soon  as  the  school  had  reassembled  I  asked  the  pupils 
to  write  out  what  they  could  recall  of  what  he  had  said  to 
them  on  the  morning  after  our  concert. 
His  Last  Words  With  their  assistance  and  that  of  the 
to  the  Pupils.  teachers  I  have  been  able  to  reproduce  the 
substance  of  his  remarks  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic and  give  such  a  true  idea  of  his  relations  with  his 
pupils  and  all  his  coworkers  that  they  seem  to  me  worthy 
of  preservation. 

"  Good  morning,  my  young  friends !  Shall  I  say  that 
I  am  fortunate  or  unfortunate  in  coming  out  here  this 
morning?"  (The  pupils  answered  almost  in  concert,  "  For- 
tunate!") "Well,  I  see  that  you  have  decided  for  me. 
Last  night  Mr.  Cadwalader  called  upon  me  to  make  a 
speech,  and  now  Mr.   Burritt  has  got  me  into   the  same 


scrape  again.  Speech  making  is  not  in  my  line  of  business. 
What  shall  I  talk  about  ?  I  could  tell  you  something  about 
the  school,  for  I  have  been  connected  with  it  as  a  teacher 
for  nearly  half  a  century ;  but  you  live  here  and  I  do  not ; 
I  come  out  only  twice  a  week :  so  you  know  more  about  it 
now  than  I  do.  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  turn  to  my  old 
theme,  music. 

"  I  want  to  express  my  great  satisfaction  with  our  con- 
cert. Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  superb 
orchestra,  the  arrangements  for  seating  the  chorus,  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  your  splendid  singing,  I  think 
last  night's  performance  was  the  best  that  we  have  ever 
given.  The  others  have  all  been  good,  but  I  think  that 
this  was  a  little  better  than  any  of  the  previous  ones :  and 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be,  you  know ;  we  must  '  go  on 
unto  perfection.'  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  time 
that  the  Bach  cantata  was  ever  given  in  this  city.  It  was 
sung  some  years  ago  by  the  Bach  Chorus  in  Bethlehem,  this 
state;  and  some  who  heard  that  performance  and  listened 
to  you  last  night  said  that  our  rendition  compared  most 
favorably  with  that  of  the  Bach  Chorus. 

'  When  I  selected  these  two  works  for  you,  I  knew  that 
they  were  difficult,  but  since  you  have  shown  me  so  many 
times  how  well  you  can  sing,  I  feel  that  nothing  could  be 
too  difficult  for  you.  I  am  sure  that,  if  you  were  not  so 
anxious  to  please  me,  you  pupils  could  never  have  accom- 
plished the  great  things  in  music  which  you  have  accom- 
plished. In  this  oratorio,  as  in  all  others,  there  have  been 
a  few  slips  made,  and,  though  this  has  been  the  most  perfect, 
there  was  one  place  where  you  and  the  orchestra  did  not 
agree.  Do  any  of  you  know  in  which  chorus  that  was?" 
(The  pupils  very  generally  answered:  "In  'Wherefore 
grievest  Thou.'")  "That's  right.  Whose  fault  was  it?" 
("The  orchestra's.")  "That's  right,  always  blame  it  on 
the  other  fellow.  It  was  a  little  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  orchestra,  but  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
an  entirely  new  orchestra,  that  those  men  had  only  one 
rehearsal  with  you,  that  they  must  read  their  parts  at  sight, 


and  that  only  one  member  of  the  orchestra  had  ever  played 
either  of  the  works  before,  I  think  that  we  all  agree  in 
saying  that  they  did  remarkably  well. 

"  Now  I  want  to  thank  those  who  have  so  ably  assisted 
us  in  rendering  these  great  works.  Many  have  given  me 
undeserved  credit,  and  seem  to  think  that  I  have  done  it 
all,  while  I  have  done  but  a  small  part  of  the  work.  Such 
a  performance  reflects  credit  not  upon  the  music  depart- 
ment alone,  but  upon  all  the  departments  of  the  school 
which  have  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Cadwalader  and  our 
Board  of  Managers  for  their  part  in  the  work.  You  must 
remember  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  needed  to  give 
these  oratorios  as  we  give  them;  and  I  have  only  to  ask 
for  it.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Burritt  for  the  interest  he 
takes  in  these  performances,  and  all  the  officers  and  teachers 
for  their  willingness  to  give  up  their  time  and  devote  their 
energy  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  And  we  all  thank  the 
able  soloists  who  gave  their  services. 

"  Beside  what  these  concerts  do  in  showing  others  what 
you  can  do,  I  consider  them  of  great  educational  value  to 
you,  because  they  not  only  familiarize  you  with  the  works 
of  the  great  masters,  but  because  in  chorus  work  you  must 
forget  the  individual  and  bend  every  energy  toward  the 
success  of  the  whole. 

"  In  closing  I  want  again  to  congratulate  the  chorus 
upon  its  success  last  evening,  to  wish  you  all  possible  suc- 
cess for  the  future,  and  to  express  my  conviction  that  the 
production  of  no  work,  no  matter  how  difficult,  is  im- 
possible for  these  enthusiastic  young  singers." 

Mr.  Wood's  influence  upon  his  pupils  was  truly  remark- 
able.    I  have  heard  singing  in  several  of  our  schools  but 
I  never  heard  pupils  sing  as  Mr.  Wood's 
Mr.  Wood  s  pupils   sang    for   him.      Their   devotion   to 

-r     i   „.  him  was  almost  that  of  children  to  a  grand- 

1  eacher.  o 

father.  I  have  often  observed  him  when  the 
day's  work  was  over  as  he  passed  out  through  the  rotunda 
on  his  way  home,  on  each  arm  one,  more  often  two,  of  the 


senior  girls  to  whom  he  had  just  given  an  organ  or  a  piano 
lesson — a  more  beautiful  example  of  personal  devotion  of 
pupil  to  teacher  I  have  never  seen! 

While  Mr.  Wood  is  best  known  and  will  probably  be 
longest  remembered  as  an  eminent  musician,  his  fellow 
teachers  and  his  pupils  here  at  the  school  will  remember 
him  as  also  a  great  teacher.  He  was  always  prompt. 
Although  it  was  an  hour's  ride  from  his  home  to  the 
school,  and  he  commenced  teaching  at  nine,  he  was  seldom 
late.  When  one  considers  the  distance  he  came  and  his 
age  this  is  remarkable.  He  was  thorough,  and  he  exacted 
thoroughness  of  his  pupils  whom  he  never  permitted  to 
present  to  the  public  any  unfinished  production.  He  was 
to  the  last  a  growing  teacher,  never  content  with  present 
attainments.  He  was  gentle  but  firm.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate worker,  his  usual  working  hours  even  to  the  last 
being  from  eight  until  six.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  in- 
terests, appreciating  Shakespere  and  Milton  almost  as  fully 
as  Haydn  and  Bach.  He  possessed  the  first  essential  to 
any  real  success — a  strong  moral  character.  He  was  sym- 
pathetic by  nature,  and  his  blindness  formed  a  common 
bond  between  him  and  his  pupils.  That  there  are  to-day 
at  least  nine  blind  organists  in  churches  in  this  city  is 
undoubtedly  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  their  training 
under  Mr.  Wood  and  to  the  confidence  of  the  musical 
committees  in  his  judgment  and  recommendations. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  two  o'clock  Wednesday, 
March  30th,  19 10,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  where  Mr. 
Funeral  and  Wood  had  served  as  organist  for  forty-six 

Memorial  years.      About   one   hundred   of  the   older 

vices.  pupils  and  nearly  all  the  officers  and  teachers 

attended  the  services. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  fourth  of  May,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  School,  the  Church,  the  Manuscript 
Music  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Organ 
Players'  Club,  at  which  appreciative  addresses  were  made 
by    Mr.    John    Cadwalader,    President   of   our    Board    of 


Managers,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  of  the  Manuscript  Music 
Society,  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Grammer,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  All  the  musical  selections  rendered  were  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Wood.  This  service  also  was  largely  attended 
by  the  older  pupils,  and  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
school. 

To  find  a  worthy  successor  to  such  a  man  is  not  an 

easy  task;    for  with  his  many  strong  innate  qualities  as  a 

foundation,  Mr.  Wood  came  to  his  position 

of  commanding:  influence  through  nearly  a 

.successor.  °  ...  . 

half  century  of  unremitting  toil  and  wide 
experience.  His  successor,  Mr.  Russell  King  Miller  of  this 
city,  cannot  be  expected  to  take  up  the  work  where  Mr. 
Wood  laid  it  down — he,  too,  must  grow  into  it  and  learn  by 
experience.  Mr.  Miller  comes  to  us  with  considerable  suc- 
cessful experience  as  teacher,  organist,  and  musical  director. 
He  is  the  director  of  the  department  of  organ  and  musical 
composition  at  the  Sternberg  School  of  Music.  From  this 
connection  with  a  school  of  recognized  standing  he  brings 
to  his  work  with  us  a  thorough  knowledge  of  present  day 
methods  in  imparting  instruction  in  music.  From  his 
twenty  years'  successful  experience  as  an  organist  and  choir 
director — for  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  the  organist 
at  Temple  Keneseth  Israel  and  at  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian 
Church — we  expect  to  secure  good  instruction  in  organ 
playing  and  chorus  singing:  and  his  general  musical 
knowledge  and  his  success  as  a  composer  give  him  an 
excellent  foundation  for  imparting  instruction  in  musical 
theory  and  the  principles  of  musical  composition. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  continue  work  in  music  along  those 
lines  which  many  years'  successful  experience  have  proven 
to  be  advantageous  to  our  pupils,  and  to  expand  it  where 
sound  educational  principles  and  successful  experience  in 
schools  of  music  for  the  seeing  seem  to  point  the  way. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  been  desirous  of 
extending  the  work  of  our  normal  department  of  music. 
For  many  years  a  few  of  our  advanced  and  more  capable 
pupils  have  taught  some  of  our  younger  pupils ;   but,  so  far 


as  I  can  learn,  we  have  never  given  them  an  opportunity  to 
teach,  under  our  supervision,  boys  and  girls  with  sight.  Yet 
only  a  small  minority  of  our  graduates  in  music  will  teach 
blind  pupils.  The  large  majority  who  undertake  to  teach 
must  be  capable  of  teaching  sighted  pupils  well.  In  order  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  estimate  their  own  capabilities  exactly 
and  to  develop  a  genuine  appreciation  of  music,  our  pupils 
must  continue  to  hear  the  best  music  and  to  study  seriously 
and  render  musical  compositions  of  a  high  order;  but  we 
should  now  so  extend  the  work  of  our  normal  department  as 
to  give  our  more  capable  students  the  opportunity  to  learn, 
during  the  last  years  of  their  course,  how  to  teach  sighted 
pupils  by  teaching  them  under  the  close  daily  supervision 
of  a  competent  and  sympathetic  teacher  with  sight.  We 
should  first  make  our  pupils  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
staff  as  it  appears  to  the  seeing  child;  we  should  then  so 
train  them  as  to  make  them  entirely  confident  of  their 
ability  to  teach  the  child  with  sight.  In  this  work  I  had 
already  interested  Mr.  Wood,  but  our  plans  had  not  taken 
definite  shape.     I  hope  to  begin  it  next  year. 
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DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD,  THE  PUPIL  AND  TEACHER* 

By  John  Cadwalader,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Notwithstanding  the  sadness  of  this  occasion  a  grateful  duty  has 
been  imposed  upon  me  this  evening  in  consequence  of  my  position  as 
the  President  to  speak  to  you  of  the  relation  which  Dr.  Wood  bore 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

In  October,  1843,  when  five  years  old  and  totally  blind,  David 
DufBe  Wood  was  sent  to  the  school  from  his  home  near  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  by  his  parents.  The  journey  by  canal  then  took  five  days 
and  nights  and  his  first  experiences  were  never  forgotten  by  him. 

For  thirteen  years  he  remained  at  the  school,  and  secured  the 
education  which  he  has  himself  described  in  a  letter  referring  to  his 
school  days.     He  writes  : 

"  I  cannot  pass  over  this  period  of  my  early  life  without  recording 
my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  faithful  efforts  and  patient  zeal  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  my  general  education.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  men  of  great  scholarly  attainments,  having  broad  and  liberal  ideas 
and  possessed  of  sound  judgment.  I  recall  with  lasting  gratitude  their 
many  wise  counsels,  and  the  spirit  of  genuine  love  and  friendship  in 
which  they  were  always  given.  And  while  these  excellent  teachers 
were  not  immediately  concerned  with  my  musical  studies,  yet  the 
mental  discipline  and  general  refinement  acquired  under  their  direction 
had  much  to  do  with  shaping  my  career  as  a  musician." 

He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  music  at  an  early  age  and  musical 
instruments  such  as  the  violin,  flute,  and  violoncello  after  very  little 
instruction  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  acquire  such  efficiency  as  he 
could  from  his  own  resources.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  the 
serious  study  of  music,  though  at  twelve  he  had  tried  to  play  the  organ. 
Fortunately  at  this  time  the  Institution  secured  the  services  of  two 
admirable  instructors  in  music.  The  first,  William  Schnabel,  Mr.  Wood 
described  as  a  "  truly  great  master"  who  unfortunately  died  early,  and 
of  his  successor,  Ernest  Pfieffer,  a  member  of  the  then  celebrated 
Germania  Orchestra  with  which  he  came  to  this  country  in  the  early 
fifties,  he  says :  "  From  this  conscientious  and  painstaking  preceptor 
I  gained  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  theory  and  practice 
of  music  in  general." 

These  were  the  sources  from  which  Dr.  Wood  developed  his  great 
musical  knowledge  and  powers.  So  rapidly  did  he  gain  proficiency 
that  at  fifteen  he  became  an  assistant  teacher  of  music  in  "  the  School" 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  he  was  eighteen. 

He  then  had  completed  the  course  of  instruction  and  received  the 
"  Honorable  Discharge"  of  an  efficient  student.     In  a  letter   referring 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  Memorial  Service  in  honor  of  David  Duffle  Wood, 
held  at  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  May  4,  19 10,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the 
Rector  and  Vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  Manuscript  Music  Society  of 
Philadelphia,   and  the  American   Organ   Player's   Club. 
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to  this  fact  he  says,  "  Since  that  time  I  have  studied  under  no  master, 
but  have  relied  solely  on  my  own  resources." 

A  matter  of  general  interest  as  well  as  of  special  moment  to 
Dr.  Wood  during  his  school  days,  was  the  fact  that  James  G.  Blaine, 
so  conspicuous  in  later  life,  was  the  principal  teacher  at  the  Institution 
from  1852  to  1856,  and  it  was  under  him  that  he  studied  the  higher 
mathematics.  This  relation  was  not  forgotten  by  either  as  Dr.  Wood 
often  spoke  of  what  he  owed  to  Mr.  Blaine  and  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Public  Ledger  during  the  last  visit  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Philadelphia  he 
is  quoted  as  having  said  to  Mr.  George  W.  Childs :  "  If  David  Wood, 
the  famous  organist,  had  turned  his  attention  to  science,  he  would 
have  been  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age.  However  there  is 
compensation  in  the  thought  that  what  Science  has  lost  Music  has 
gained." 

Many  instances  of  his  school  life  might  be  given  and  the  minutes 
of  the  managers  often  refer  to  him.  Under  a  legacy  left  in  1852  by  a 
charitable  lady,  Bibles  were  to  be  given  to  such  scholars  as  the  Board 
of  Managers  should  designate  as  most  worthy  to  receive  them,  and 
David  Wood's  name  is  upon  the  first  list.  When  under  eighteen  he 
successfully  competed  in  public  for  a  prize  for  a  musical  composition. 
Another  pupil  wrote  the  words  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  it  was  published  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Amaranthine 
Chaplet."  The  name  was  certainly  prophetic  for  he  has  borne  the 
unfading  chaplet  to  the  end. 

In  1862  he  was  made  permanently  an  assistant  principal  teacher 
of  music  and  in  1887  he  became  the  director  and  chief  instructor  of 
music  and  continued  in  that  position  until  his  death  on  Easter  Sunday, 
March  27th,  1910. 

In  this  long  period  from  1843  to  the  present  year,  almost  covering 
the  allotted  span  of  life,  what  those  who  have  come  under  the  happy 
influence  of  Dr.  Wood's  companionship  and  instruction  owe  to  him 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  Institution  which  has  gained  such  honor 
from  his  connection  with  it  feels  the  loss  his  death  has  caused  to  be 
absolutely  irreparable.  It  is  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  know 
that  his  attachment  to  the  school  was  most  deep  and  unbroken.  In  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  written  in  October,  1898,  when  the  Institution 
was  moving  to  Overbrook,  he  expresses  these  feelings  so  beautifully 
that  I  will  quote  them : 

"  We  move  to  the  new  Institution  at  Christmas  time.  Well, 
brother,  I  hope  the  change  will  be  for  the  better;  but  between  our- 
selves I  shall  hate  most  mightily  to  leave  the  dear  old  place  so  full 
of  pleasant  memories  and  so  deeply  linked  with  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood.  But  the  march  of  progress  is  irresistible  and  we  ought  not 
to  stop  it,  if  we  could.  I  suppose  I  shall  get  used  to  the  new  condi- 
tions ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  me  a  long  time.  A  short  time  since 
I  went  into  the  very  room  in  which  I  slept  the  first  night  I  went  to 
the  Institution.  The  same  old  Venetian  window  blinds,  the  tassels  of 
which  I  reached  out  of  bed  and  played,  with  were  still  there.  What  a 
dismal  night  that  was!     Fancy  a  poor   dejected  five-year-old  boy  far 
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from  all  that  was  dearest  to  him  on  earth,  with  no  voices  save  those 
of  strangers  and  no  sounds  of  any  kind  that  were  at  all  familiar,  lying 
awake  and  counting  the  hours  as  the  watchman  called  them  out  in  his 
melancholy  tone.  Was  it  any  wonder  I  lay  there  and  cried  till  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break?  But  God  knew  best  and  thanks  to 
Him  and  to  a  heroic  mother  I  survived  that  terrible  ordeal  and  now 
live  to  bless  the  day  that  brought  me  to  this  dear  old  city.  Burr,  let 
us  never  cease  to  remember  what  we  owe  to  our  dear  mother — the 
older  I  get  the  more  I  think  of  it." 

The  limit  of  such  a  paper  as  this  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving 
the  details  of  Dr.  Wood's  work  for  the  scholars  of  the  Institution. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  his  interest  flag  nor  the  desire  to  aid  those 
under  him  grow  less.  The  value  of  his  great  ability  to  the  pupils  as 
their  instructor  is  well  expressed  in  the  Principal's  report  for  the  year 
1905.    Mr.  Allen  says  : 

"  I  cannot  share  the  experience  of  the  French  that  the  blind  should 
always  teach  the  blind ;  but  I  can  assert  that  a  first-class  blind  in- 
structor is  unsurpassable.  For  example,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
music  master  with  sight  could  so  enter  into  the  lives  of  our  pupils 
and  so  enthuse  them  to  grand  achievement  as  our  Mr.  Wood  does. 
He  is  at  once  their  inspiration  and  their  model.  Perhaps  it  is  chiefly 
for  this  reason  that  his  pupils  do  so  much  and  so  well.  Though  we 
can  command  but  two-sevenths  of  his  time,  his  interest  and  his  love 
are  with  us  always. 

His  purpose  is  single  and  deep.  We  feel  that  blind  students  who 
can  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  such  a  personality  during  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives  will  never  escape  its  abiding  presence." 

In  1893  he  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  connection  with  the 
Institution,  and  entirely  unexpected  to  him  a  celebration  of  the  jubilee 
took  place  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets  in  the  same  building  he  had 
entered  in  1843. 

The  programme  included  five  numbers  of  Dr.  Wood's  own  com- 
positions. An  ode  written  by  Miss  Small  with  music  by  Mr.  Geibel 
was  rendered  by  the  school.  An  address  was  made  by  the  Principal, 
an  encomium  in  verse  by  a  former  pupil,  Richard  T.  O'Malley,  who 
had  been  the  poet  of  his  class  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
read  by  the  former  Principal,  Mr.  Battles,  and  a  beautiful  bust  of 
Beethoven  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Ervin  on  behalf  of  the 
donors.     The  Managers  sent  him  the  following  resolution : 

"  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  recognize  in  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood  an  alumnus 
who,  by  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  profession  of  music,  has  brought 
fame  upon  himself  and  honor  to  the  Institution.  While  yet  a  pupil 
he  was  industrious  and  painstaking:  and  when  he  became  a  teacher 
he  taught  as  one  who  had  authority.  As  Principal  Instructor  of 
Music  he  has  labored  for  six  years  with  untiring  devotion  and  energy 
to  place  his  department  upon  the  high  plane  it  now  occupies.  Broad 
in  his  education,  far-seeing  in  the  guidance  of  his  assistants,  Mr.  Wood 
has  been  and   is   a  most  valued  teacher  and  director.     To-day  at  the 
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close  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  connection  with  the  Institution  the  Board 
of  Managers  can  only  wish  that  he  may  be  spared  many  years  to  lead 
the  blind  to  heights  they  might  not  otherwise  attain,  and  be  a  living 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
an  Institution  conducted  like  our  own  on  .  the  broadest  lines  of 
development." 

This  recognition  of  his  worth  only  stimulated  him  to  greater  ex- 
ertions. His  faith  in  what  the  blind  could  accomplish  was  never 
shaken  by  the  doubts  of  others  and  he  conceived  the  design  of  pro- 
ducing Oratorios,  rendered  by  the  pupils  with  the  aid  of  soloists  and 
full  orchestra.  To  those  who  have  heard  the  successful  productions 
at  Musical  Fund  Hall,  each  year  since  1904  when  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise"  was  given  until  the  last  on  March  16th,  1910,  when 
"  Acis  and  Galatea"  by  Handel  and  "  My  Spirit  was  in  Heaviness"  by 
John  Sebastion  Bach  were  both  produced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city,  no  comment  is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  "  The  Seasons"  by  Haydn  was 
given  in  1905  and  1906,  Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabeus"  in  1907  and  his 
"  Samson"  in  1908,  and  Haydn's  "  Creation"  in  1909. 

The  excellence  of  their  rendering  was  really  marvellous.  It  was 
in  1904,  I  think,  that  I  was  sitting  by  Mr.  Scheel,  then  the  leader  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  when  the  Oratorio  was  over  he  said 
to  me,  "  I  would  have  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  production  had 
I  not  heard  it  myself."  To  Dr.  Wood  was  entirely  due  this  possibility 
and  yet  his  modesty  prevented  his  claiming  even  his  share  of  the 
praise. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  on  these  occasions  to  present 
Dr.  Wood  to  the  audience  at  their  conclusion.  He  complied  with  my 
request  with  reluctance ;  but  the  addresses  that  he  made  were  always 
delightful.  The  last  one  in  which  he  spoke  of  Handel  and  Bach  was  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  those  great  composers. 

There  is  so  much  to  record  of  interest  relating  to  Mr.  Wood's 
connection  with  the  Institution  that  it  would  far  exceed  the  limit  of 
time  I  can  occupy  to-night.  Others  will  speak  of  his  beautiful  char- 
acter and  of  his  musical  genius.  Two  of  our  former  Principals  have 
written  to  me  of  their  gratification  that  this  memorial  service  was  to 
be  held  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man  makes  their  words 
of  special  value.  Mr.  Battles,  who  preceded  Mr.  Allen  as  the  Principal, 
writes  me: 

"  Mr.  Wood's  death  comes  to  me  as  a  personal  loss.  Our  acquaint- 
ance extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  more  than  half  of 
which  time  was  spent  in  daily  association.  Modesty  could  not  conceal 
his  musical  ability,  but  there  were  rare  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
that  were  shown  only  to  his  intimate  friends,  one  of  whom  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be.  He  was  gentle  and  patient,  he  was  at  once  a  strong 
and  lovable  man  who  lived  his  life  in  one  environment  with  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him." 

Mr.  Battles  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Allen  who  for  seventeen  years 
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was  in  constant  association  with  Dr.  Wood  and  his  letter  shows  the 
high  estimate  he  placed  upon  his  character  and  ability : 

"Dear  Mr.  Cadzualader: — The  quiet,  patient,  forceful  personality 
of  Mr.  Wood  and  his  known  ability  and  life  success  made  him  a  great 
teacher.  His  pupils  were  eager  to  please  him ;  his  assistants  to  sup- 
port him.  His  chief  power  as  an  instructor  at  our  school  lay  in  the 
confidence  he  himself  had  in  his  pupils.  This  roused  them  to  their 
best  efforts.  When  determined,  as  he  was  in  1904,  to  train  them  to 
sing  a  difficult  and,  for  them,  unusually  ambitious  work  of  music,  no 
words  of  unbelief  from  his  teachers  discouraged  him.  He  persisted 
in  teaching  the  oratorio;  the  performance  was  given  in  public;  the 
capacity  of  the  pupils  was  self-revealed ;  and  his  own  faith  in  them 
was  justified.  There  followed  oratorio  after  oratorio,  each  yearly 
performance  raising  the  reputation  of  the  school  and  helping  to  form 
public  opinion  regarding  his  dear  people. 

"  Mr.  Wood  was  more  than  a  teacher  and  leader ;  he  was  a 
cultured  man  of  affairs.  All  who  knew  him  loved  him  for  his  sincerity 
and  his  worth.  Every  just  policy  of  the  administration  of  the  school 
he  upheld.  His  word  was  potent  with  his  people,  and  so  I  could  always 
rely  upon  his  moral  and  active  support.  My  successor,  Mr.  Burritt, 
tells  me  he  has  been  upheld  in  the  same  manner.  After  the  school 
moved  to  Overbrook  in  1899,  its  increasing  reputation  for  efficiency  ever 
since  has  been  in  very  large  measure  due  to  the  devotion  and  inspira- 
tional presence  of  Mr.  Wood.  When  we  realize  that  he  came  there 
but  two  days  a  week,  this  influence  of  his  seems  really  extraordinary." 

What  a  life  of  usefulness  and  unremitting  effort  closed  on  last 
Easter  Day  when  the  end  came !  Success  always  claims  our  admira- 
tion by  whatever  means  it  is  achieved.  We  stand  reverently  uncovered 
at  Mount  Vernon  before  the  tomb  of  that  embodiment  of  honor,  virtue, 
and  human  greatness — Washington — and  though  with  very  different 
emotions  we  instinctively  raise  our  hats  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  as 
we  look  down  upon  the  marble  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity offers  an  equal  chance  to  all ;  but  how  infinitely  greater  should 
be  the  meed  of  praise  for  those  who  start  in  life  without  such  equal 
opportunity.  In  an  admirable  paper  published  by  Dr.  Wood  on  "  The 
Musical  Education  of  the  Blind"  he  closes  it  with  words  that  tell  the 
true  cause  of  his  wonderful  career.    He  says : 

"  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  greatest  talent  does  not  always 
go  hand-in-hand  with  an  equal  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance.  .  .  . 
Every  one's  future  is  to  a  large  extent  in  his  own  hands,  it  cannot 
be  made  for  him.  If  the  great  battle  of  life  is  to  be  bravely  fought 
and  nobly  won,  it  will  not  do  to  sit  idly  down  bemoaning  our  fate  and 
calmly  waiting  for  circumstances  to  shape  themselves  to  our  liking. 
We  must  be  up  and  doing.  Victory  is  not  for  the  careless  and  the 
slothful ;    it  is  the  reward  of  eternal  vigilance." 

No  man  ever  followed  more  strictly  these  injunctions  than  he 
who  wrote  the  quoted  words.  To  the  very  end  he  gave  his  brilliant 
talents  and  his  indomitable  industry  for  the  benefit  of  others.     High 
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offers  often  came  to  him  to  leave  his  work  at  the  school  for  different 
fields,  but  he  never  yielded  to  the  temptation.  The  truest  happiness 
was  his  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  so  able  to  help  and  stimulate 
others  to  success  in  life,  and  at  the  school  he  had  his  greatest  oppor- 
tunity. His  character  was  truly  in  keeping  with  the  "  Art  Divine"  of 
which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
and  his  work,  as  with  the  Amaranth,  will  be  imperishable. 
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DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD,  THE  MUSICIAN.* 

By  Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  Representing  The  Manuscript  Music 
Society   of   Philadelphia. 

When  certain  men  leave  us,  we  feel  a  craving  to  express  our 
sense  of  their  worth.  This  impulse  is  prompted  in  the  main  by  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  achieved,  in  a  less  degree  by  their  own  lack 
of  self-praise.  The  two  elements  are  always  present  when  the  celebra- 
tion is  more  than  merely  formal ;  for  the  truly  great  are  too  absorbed 
in  their  work  to  be  concerned  about  the  question  of  credit  or  glory. 
David  D.  Wood  belonged  to  the  small  number  of  such  men  who  arise 
in  a  community.  His  rare  mastery  of  his  art  was  accompanied  by  a 
complete  want  of  self-celebration. 

Primarily  and,  indeed,  almost  exclusively,  he  was  active  as  a  church 
musician,  and  so  his  memorial  service  falls  most  fitly  in  the  actual  scene 
of  his  performance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  in  his  day 
greatest  among  organ  players.  By  common  agreement  the  quality  of 
an  organist  is  measured  mainly  by  his  interpretation  of  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  Here  David  Wood  made  a  contribution  to  musical 
experience  which  is  of  primal  value.  In  purity,  in  interest,  in  the 
quality  of  contrast  and  balance, — in  fine,  of  convincing  loyalty  to  the 
hidden  intent  of  the  composer,  it  seems  right  to  say  that  his  readings 
had  no  equal  in  the  whole  musical  world.  Without  training  in  Europe, 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  exploration  of  Bach's  masterpieces  for  the 
organ, — one  of  the  most  difficult  lines  of  the  interpreting  musician. 
Indeed  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  works  of  Bach,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  brought  out  with  an  insight  into  their  poetic  content.  Yet 
for  many  years  David  Wood  had  been  interpreting  the  organ  com- 
positions of  the  old  master  with  a  sure  sense  and  touch.  Playing  by 
memory  he  mastered  the  music  with  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  tonal  com- 
pleteness that  is  among  the  highest  achievements  of  the  musician.  No 
congregation  ever  had  in  its  service  a  more  devoted  master  of  his 
duties  than  St.  Stephen's  had  in  David  Wood.  In  these  days,  when 
the  organ  is  insidiously  perverted  to  sensational  effect  and  sentimental 
appeal,  the  purity  of  Dr.  Wood's  style  shone  like  a  beacon  of  truth. 

The  value  of  his  influence  as  a  teacher  of  the  organ  is  beyond 
measuring.  It  is  fortunate  that  such  a  service  is  never  actually  lost, 
however  little  it  may  earn  of  brilliant  credit.  Many  teachers,  and  many 
pupils  of  these  teachers,  have  carried  and  are  still  carrying  further  the 
message  of  which  Dr.  Wood  was  a  pioneer  prophet.  Like  character, 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  works  as  an  unseen  leaven  and  is  its  own 
reward.  It  seems  sometimes  that  a  higher  celebration  of  the  great 
teacher,  as  of  great  character,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  example.     Of  the  details  and  incidents  of  his  teaching  there  is 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  Memorial  Service  in  honor  of  David  Duffle  Wood, 
held  at  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  May  4,  1910,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the 
Rector  and  Vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  Manuscript  Music  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club. 
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no  time  here  to  speak.  To  say  that  he  accomplished  more  than  any 
other  blind  musician  is  to  give  but  a  feeble  suggestion  of  the  fact. 
In  some  ways  he  seemed  almost  to  benefit  from  his  very  affliction. 
He  had  a  sense  of  sound  that  was  incredibly  acute.  It  was  a  common 
experience  for  his  pupils  to  be  corrected  for  a  wrong  fingering.  His 
training  of  large  masses  in  choral  singing  (and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
produce  the  most  difficult  classics  even  with  the  chorus  of  his  blind 
pupils)   was  a  master-feat  of  patience  and  art. 

The  intellectual  quality  and  force  of  the  man  cannot  be  ignored 
in  such  a  view  as  this.  He  possessed  a  kind  of  crystalline  or  mathe- 
matical clearness  of  mind  that  after  all  found  a  worthy  field  in  that  art 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  numbers, — from  the  equally  vibrant  tone, 
the  even  swinging  rhythm,  the  symmetrical  melody,  to  the  complex 
architecture  of  great  forms.  Only,  it  is  the  art  of  the  unconscious 
mathematician. 

As  a  critic  alone,  David  Wood  showed  strikingly  his  clear  per- 
ceptions. It  was  one  of  the  delights  of  a  musical  life  to  hear  him 
discourse  on  the  value  of  a  programme  of  old  or  new  music.  Again, 
his  true  genius  appeared  in  his  fresh  interest  in  all  modern  productions, 
in  never  taking  refuge  behind  fixed  prejudices.  Only  he  could  not 
help  seeing,  quickly  and  clearly  with  his  keen  inner  vision,  when  the 
crowd,  too  easily  dazzled,  applauded  too  frantically. 

We  come  to  the  work  of  David  Wood,  the  composer.  One  might 
well  think  that  his  blindness  bore  here  the  heaviest  and  the  crudest 
in  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  a  notation  that  is  at  best  cumbrous,  or 
that  the  self-expression  in  new-invented  beauty  had  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  interpretation  of  old  masterpieces.  And,  indeed,  many  of  Dr. 
Wood's  anthems  were  written  down  merely  in  the  vocal  parts.  The 
instrumental  score,  as  he  played  it,  died  with  the  composer.  The 
extreme  modesty  of  Dr.  Wood,  on  which  we  touched  in  the  beginning, 
seemed  almost  aimed  at  a  suppression  of  his  own  creations.  It  is 
with  a  mingled  sadness  and  delight,  with  a  sense  almost  of  reproach 
to  the  composer,  that  the  author  of  this  paper  has  suddenly  and  recently 
come  upon  the  discovery  of  the  greatness  of  Wood's  compositions.  It 
seems  well-nigh  incredible  that  their  true  magnitude  could  so  have 
escaped  us  in  a  long  association.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  sup- 
posed that  a  master  in  the  interpretation  of  the  greatest  church  music, 
a  mind  of  such  unusual  discipline,  would  produce  original  music  of 
profound  design.  And  so  the  truth  proves  to  be  in  these  wonderful 
pieces  of  church  music,  which  are  almost  all  unprinted.* 

The  sincerity  of  the  man  is  stamped  in  the  freshness  of  theme, 
fortified  and  beautified  by  a  sterling  strength  of  subtle  architecture. 
Flashes  of  inspiration  they  are,  not  of  mere  melody,  but  of  that  highest 
reach  of  the  composer,  of  complex  counterpoint.  Withal  is  a  vigor 
of  rhythm,  a  splendor  of  contrast  and  a  spontaneous  flow,  an  organic 
continuity  that  mark  them  as  examples  of  the  noblest  church  music 
we  have.    It  is  all  a  two-fold  wonder,  the  work  itself  and  how  it  was 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  some  six  or  seven  anthems  have  been  pub- 
lished and  all  of  them  have  been  accepted  by  The  Novello  Company. 
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ever  recorded.  The  care,  the  highest  sign  of  the  sincere  artist  (as  it 
is  the  essence  of  art)  is  evident  throughout.  Yet  how  sad  it  is  to 
think  of  the  very  few  who  even  guessed  the  power  of  their  living 
friend.  Perhaps  above  all  Dr.  Wood  had  the  note  of  humanity,  of  deep 
sympathy,  of  profound  comfort,  far  above  mere  brilliant  charm. 

His  writing  was  all  free  from  the  element  of  stereotype.  Like 
Bach,  his  highly  trained  mastery  impelled  him  to  use  the  organ  (in 
these  anthems)  not  as  mere  accompaniment,  but  as  a  paramount  and 
vital  group  of  melodic  voices,  attaining  a  quality  of  architecture  for 
which  we  must  go  back  to  the  great  ages  of  church  music.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  prophetic  in  feeling  that  the  future  music  must 
return  to  true  counterpoint.  So  in  Wood's  compositions,  church  music 
is  again  a  true,  a  great  art,  tensely  consecrated  to  noblest  feeling.  And 
it  is  modern,  as  all  true  art  is  modern ;  but  it  is  so  free  from  mere- 
tricious appeal  that  it  seems  fathoms  above  the  prevailing  average 
of  the  day. 

All  in  all  a  two-fold  monument  is  somehow  inevitably  suggested, 
— better  than  bronze  or  stone.  Those  of  his  pupils  who  remember 
aught  of  the  unwritten  accompaniments  should  at  the  earliest  moment 
write  them  down.  They  could  be  completed  for  publication  with  the 
devoted  aid  of  divining  sympathy. 

And,  again,  it  seems  most  timely  that  the  organ  pupils  of  Dr. 
Wood  should  write  each  the  interpretation  of  the  works  of  Bach  he 
studied  with  his  master.  Thus  an  edition  of  the  organ  music  of 
Sebastian  Bach  might  result  that  would  preserve  this  great  contribu- 
tion of  Dr.  Wood  to  musical  knowledge.  In  a  two-fold  way  the  work 
of  David  Wood,  original  and  interpretative,  will  thus  be  made  widely 
known  and  handed  down  to  posterity. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  recur,  at  the  end,  to  the  element  of  character, 
perhaps  encroaching  beyond  our  field.  For,  after  all,  character,  too 
little  considered  in  art,  is  its  best  expression.  And  so,  while  David 
Wood  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  ear  for  tone  and  a  rare  calibre 
of  mind,  the  crowning  trait  seems  this :  his  patient  devotion  to  thorough 
performance  as  teacher,  interpreter,  or  creator :  his  unerring  pursuit 
of  pure  truth  and  beauty,  not  lured  away,  with  all  the  love  of  kind,  by 
sentimental  taste.  He  seemed  concretely  to  realize  the  type  of  great- 
ness that  lies  in  taking  infinite  pains.  To  his  pupils,  to  all  the  musical 
world  who  may  care  to  know  of  him,  he  must  be  ever  a  stirring 
inspiration  to  that  goal  of  high  art  that  lies  in  absolute  thoroughness, 
that  is  implied  in  that  Latin  motto :   Res  severa  verum  gaudium. 
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DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD,  THE  MAN.* 

Rev.  C.  E.  Grammer,  Rector,  St.  Stephen's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  long  run  the  important  estimate  of  any  man's  work  is  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow  workers  in  the  same  field.  They  know  the 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome  and  the  lions  that  lurk  beside  the 
path.  They  are  able  to  distinguish  the  living  voice  from  the  reverber- 
ating echoes  that  fill  the  hills ;  and  as  a  rule  their  opinion  becomes  the 
final  judgment.  For  this  reason  the  place  of  honor  this  evening  has 
been  given  to  the  representative  of  the  musicians  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  who  has  told  us  in  such  sincere  and  loving 
tones  of  the  veneration  in  which  David  Duffle  Wood  was  held  by 
his  brother  musicians.  The  great  school  which  was  his  foster  mother 
has  also,  through  the  President  of  her  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  John 
Cadwalader,  expressed  in  fitting  words  her  pride  in  her  alumnus,  her 
gratitude  for  his  example  and  long  and  faithful  service,  and  her  sense 
of  loss  at  his  death. 

To  your  last  speaker  is  left  the  task  of  drawing  somewhat  aside 
the  veil,  and  telling  what  manner  of  man  this  artist  was,  of  the 
influences  that  moulded  him,  and  of  acknowledging — albeit  it  can  be 
only  inadequately  expressed — what  through  all  those  years  he  was 
to  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

On  his  father's  side  he  was  an  offshoot  from  the  stout  New 
England  stock.  His  great-grandfather,  Jonathan  Wood,  was  a  sea- 
captain,  and  his  grandfather,  Abinah,  followed  the  same  career  until 
he  lost  his  vessel  to  the  British  in  the  year  1812,  after  which  he 
emigrated  to  Pittsburgh  where  he  found  a  congenial  and  profitable 
employment  in  boat-building  which,  in  those  days  when  the  Ohio 
River  was  the  chief  route  to  the  west  and  southwest,  was  a  large 
industry  in  the  city  that,  on  the  site  of  historic  Fort  Duquesne,  had 
taken  the  name  of  England's  great  commoner.  His  eldest  son,  Jonathan 
Humphreys  Wood, — the  middle  name  being  the  name  of  his  mother, 
a  descendant  of  Maryland  Friends,  whose  father  in  spite  of  his 
pacific  creed  had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War, — felt  the  ancestral 
fondness  for  commerce  on  the  waters,  and  became  an  expert  builder 
of  river-boats  and  barges.  As  soon  as  he  attained  his  majority  he 
married  Wilhelmina  I.  Jones,  a  woman  of  remarkable  force  and  depth 
of  character,  of  German  descent  in  part.  They  had  a  large  family, 
and  all  their  six  sons  became  men  of  unusual  efficiency.  With  the 
exception  of  David,  they  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  Ohio,  and  as 
successful  coal  operators,  steamboat  builders,  and  river  captains  made 
reputations  that  extended  throughout  the  country  watered  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  Memorial  service  in  honor  of  David  Duffle  Wood 
held  at  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  May  4,  19 10,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the 
Rector  and  Vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  Manuscript  Music  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Organ  Players'   Club. 
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David  Duffle,  the  third  son,  was  born  March  2d,  1838,  and  partly 
through  an  accident  and  partly  through  scarlet  fever  became  totally 
blind  when  he  was  about  three  years  old.  Two  years  later  the  mother 
heard  through  some  visiting  Philadelphians  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  this  city.  With  her  husband  she  called  on  her  informants, 
a  kindly  old  couple  whose  names  are  sunk  into  dim  oblivion,  though 
their  influence  proved  so  enduring  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
assembling  at  this  hour.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  parents 
decided  to  send  their  little  boy  to  the  school,  in  spite  of  its  distance 
and  the  long  separation  which  was  to  extend  over  seven  years  before 
the  boy  could  be  with  his  mother  again.  The  family  records  still  tell 
of  the  painful  parting  on  that  decisive  day.  The  mother  stood  on  the 
bank,  as  the  canal  boat  started  on  its  three  weeks'  journey  through  the 
mountains,  while  on  the  deck  her  little  son — only  five  years  old — 
reached  out  for  her  with  groping  hands,  the  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks  and  his  little  body  all  a-quiver  as  he  besought  her  in  his 
anguish  not  to  let  him  go.  But  she  was  made  in  the  heroic  mould 
that  her  son  later  displayed ;  her  love  proved  equal  to  the  heart- 
rending strain,  and  she  allowed  the  boat  to  bear  him  out  of  her 
aching  sight.  With  pain  she  had  brought  him  into  this  world,  and 
at  the  price  of  still  greater  anguish  she  lifted  him  up  out  of  his 
physical  darkness  to  the  realm  of  knowledge ;  and,  as  it  proved, 
brought  him  into  the  life  of  art.  The  influence  of  her  life  and  teaching, 
however,  went  along  with  him.  A  pious  woman,  she  carried  her  family 
of  children,  rain  or  shine,  on  Sunday  morning  with  steady  punctuality, 
to  the  Methodist  Church  of  which  she  was  a  member,  thus  exemplify- 
ing in  her  devotion  the  cardinal  teaching  of  their  home :  that  it  is  the 
task  of  life  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  not  to  be  passively  moulded 
by  circumstance.  She  was  true  to  her  life-principle  in  the  supreme 
hour.  The  seed  fell  on  good  soil  with  all  the  children,  but  none  had 
greater  need  of  it  than  little  David.  No  man  ever  bore  a  physical 
limitation  with  greater  dignity;  he  fought  the  battle  of  life  without 
asking  any  odds,  or  making  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  out  of  his  blind- 
ness, without  even  referring  to  his  loss  of  sight;  but  in  after  years 
he  took  his  wife  into  the  room  at  the  school  where  he  first  slept  and 
pointed  out  the  tassels  of  the  Venetian  blinds  and  told  how  he  played 
with  the  cords  as  he  lay  sobbing  on  the  bed — little  knowing  in  his 
loneliness  that  those  brave  hands  of  his  would  soon  find  a  way  of 
rolling  aside  the  blinds  that  shut  him  in,  and  of  disclosing  new  realms 
of  beauty. 

He  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  in  his  new  home,  excelling 
particularly  in  mathematics  under  the  skilful  teaching  of  James  G. 
Blaine,  who  was  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  the  school.  He  advanced 
as  far  as  analytical  geometry,  and  disclosed  in  the  judgment  of  his 
able  teacher  mathematical  abilities  of  a  high  order. 

Neither  his  parents  nor  his  brothers  and  sisters  ever  showed  any 
special  musical  taste,  but  David's  gift  for  music  early  manifested 
itself.  The  school  gave  him  a  thorough  training  in  the  theory  of  the 
art,  and  he  soon  taught  himself  to  play  on  the  violin,  the  flute,  and  the 
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piano.  In  the  school  orchestra  his  instrument  was  the  flute.  He  first 
essayed  to  play  the  church  organ  when  about  twelve  years  old.  His 
earliest  teacher  was  William  Schnabel,  a  young  German  musician  of 
scholarly  attainments.  His  total  instruction  was  not  much  over  six 
months.     The  rest  he  taught  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  great  masters. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  assistant  instructor  in  the 
school,  and  at  eighteen  he  severed  his  connection  with  it  to  make  his 
living  by  organ  playing  and  teaching.  His  courage  and  faith  in  his 
own  powers  were  manifested  by  his  early  marriage  to  Miss  Rachel 
Laird,  a  fellow  student  in  the  school  under  the  same  conditions,  who 
shared  his  confidence  in  his  ability  and  lived  to  see  it  abundantly 
justified.  They  needed  all  their  hopefulness  in  those  early  years,  for 
his  first  position  as  an  organist  only  paid  him  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  turn  the 
church  into  a  mission,  and  he  had  to  seek  another  place.  He  secured 
a  small  chapel  where  the  organist  received  only  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 
His  third  position  he  was  requested  to  resign  on  the  ground  that  the 
vestry  doubted  his  ability  to  play  properly  a  larger  organ  they  had 
bought.  He  was  able  to  bear  this  announcement  with  fortitude,  how- 
ever, because  he  had  just  previously  been  elected  organist  in  St. 
Stephen's  Church.  All  through  these  trying  experiences  he  had  faith- 
fully kept  up  his  practising,  and  when  his  opportunity  came  at  last  he 
was  ready  for  it.  This  was  in  1864.  Later  on,  in  1870,  he  became 
Choir-Master,  and  he  retained  both  positions  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

His  first  important  recital  was  in  October,  1868,  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  The  program  has  been  preserved.  Two  of  the  numbers  were 
by  Bach;  and  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Mendelssohn  were 
represented.  The  influence  of  these  recitals  and  the  part  taken  by 
Dr.  Wood  in  the  revival  of  classical  music  in  this  city  and  in  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  great  organ  music  of  Bach,  has 
been  told  you  by  an  authority,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it.  But  it 
will  interest  you  to  know  how  his  choir  impressed  a  foreign  musician. 
In  an  article  upon  "  Church  Music  in  America,"'  published  in  1879, 
Mr.  Minshall,  the  organist  of  the  City  Temple  in  London,  wrote : 

"  Sunday,  September  14th,  I  spent  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  went  to  St.  Stephen's,  where  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
music.  This  was  the  first  time  I  heard  the  customary  American 
quartette,  though  in  this  case  it  was  a  double  quartette.  The  more 
I  listened  the  more  I  liked  it.  The  usual  church  service  was  performed 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  the  best  thing  being  the  Te  Deum 
by  my  friend  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins.  The  organ  is  not  large,  but  is  a 
thoroughly  good  instrument,  and  is  played  in  a  most  efficient  manner, 
evidently  by  a  thorough  musician.  My  first  experience  of  a  real 
American  service  was  decidedly  the  best  for  I  did  not  afterwards  hear 
such  good  music  anywhere." 

In  1884  he  was  elected  organist  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  twenty-five  years,  in  entire  charge  of  the  music 
although  he  played  only  at  the  night  service. 

In  addition  to  his  organ  playing  and  teaching  at  the  Institution 
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at  Overbrook,  Dr.  Wood  was  for  thirty  years  the  instructor  of  the 
organ  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy.  He  also  had  many 
private  pupils.  These  multiplied  activities  and  the  immense  labor  of 
learning  by  heart  his  music  would  have  exhausted  the  energies  of  most 
men;  but  he  early  showed  talent  as  a  composer  and,  like  a  true 
artist,  loved  to  exercise  his  creative  powers.  One  of  his  lighter  com- 
positions, "  I  Bring  Thee  an  Ivy  Leaf,"  caught  the  popular  fancy  and 
was  sung  all  over  the  country,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  England  where 
it  became  quite  the  vogue  in  London.  This  was,  however,  but  a 
diversion.  His  serious  compositions  were  of  a  sacred  character  and 
in  a  lofty  classical  style.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  published  by 
subscription  and  constitute  an  enduring  monument  of  his  genius. 

Many  laurels  were  now  gathered  by  him  through  his  recitals  and 
musical  attainments ;  and  Temple  College  honored  itself  and  only 
expressed  the  judgment  of  the  musical  world  when  it  conferred  upon 
him  its  Doctorate  in  Music.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to 
his  friends  that  our  great  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  laurels 
at  times  seem  to  fall  on  successful  diplomats,  popular  ministers, 
scientists,  and  lawyers,  thick  as  the  leaves  that  strew  the  vale  of 
Vallambrosa,  did  not  bestow  its  honorary  Doctorate  in  Music  upon  this 
learned  musician  and  consummate  artist ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  recall 
that  Pittsburgh  fully  appreciated  her  son,  and  when  she  was  making 
up  in  1907  the  roll  of  her  mighty  men,  her  first  thirty  citizens  and 
sons  (though  she  limited  herself  finally  to  twenty-eight)  along  with 
Brashear,  the  astronomer,  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  captain  of 
industry  and  philanthropist ;  with  George  Guthrie,  the  courageous 
reforming  Mayor ;  with  P.  C.  Knox,  the  statesman ;  Riddle,  the  theo- 
logian; Westinghouse,  the  inventor;  Shiras,  the  jurist,  and  General 
Young,  the  accomplished  soldier,  she  enrolled  David  Duffle  Wood, — 
Musician,  Teacher,  and  Composer. 

The  true  biography  of  an  artist  is  written  in  his  works. 

"...  what  flaws  may  lurk, 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim" 

are  therein  found,  reveal  the  artist's  life  history  and  disclose  his  true 
character.  In  Dr.  Wood's  case,  the  revelation  was  one  of  strength, 
elevation,  and  poise.  No  one  could  hear  him  play  without  realizing 
that  he  was  exquisitely  organized  and  sensitive  to  the  niceties  of  tone- 
color  to  a  high  and  rare  degree.  Nevertheless,  I  confess  that  to  me 
the  supreme  impression  was  strength  and  self-control.  How  masterly 
he  would  take  a  musical  idea  and  develop  it !  It  was  like  the  work 
of  those  Indian  magicians  who  are  said  to  make  a  flower  grow  up  out 
of  a  pot  in  a  few  minutes :  while  they  wave  their  arms  and  mutter 
spells,  the  plant  unfolds  its  leaves,  the  buds  burgeon  and  burst  into 
flowers  which  glisten  with  dew  and,  shaken  by  the  winds,  diffuse 
abroad  their  fragrance.  So  would  he  take  some  thought,  and  unfold 
it  before  us,  sphere  after  sphere  of  sound  welling  forth  until  the  whole 
idea  was  manifested  in  its  rich  harmony,  and  all  the  air  was  thrilling 
with  the  interlinked  melodies.  Yet  mid  all  the  sweetness  there  was 
never  any  trace  of  weakness  or  nervous  excess  in  the  composition  or 
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the  rendition.  Like  the  tenderness  of  a  brave  man,  all  his  sweetness 
rested  on  strength.  Into  his  soul  had  passed  the  courage  of  his  sea- 
faring forbears,  the  heroism  of  his  mother,  the  victories  of  his  own 
spirit  over  circumstance.  His  was  no  light  nature  tossed  like  a  cork 
on  the  passion-driven  waves  of  emotion.  Back  of  all  his  art,  one  felt 
the  man.  Who  that  heard  him  can  ever  forget  the  sustained  and 
controlled  feeling  with  which  he  played  the  overture  to  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise,"  on  that  day  when  this  great  memorial  organ  was 
consecrated  three  years  ago — making  organ  echo  the  strains  back  to 
organ,  and  so  timing  and  suspending  the  movement  that  all  one's 
nature  yearned  to  drink  in  the  sweetness  as  he  poured  it  out?  How 
strong,  how  balanced,  how  clear  in  outline,  how  firm  it  all  was ! 

His  learning  was  manifest,  too,  in  all  his  work.  He  knew  the 
history  of  his  instrument  and  of  his  art.  His  library  was  rich  in 
books  on  the  organ,  and  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  concave  pedal  board 
that  is  widely  used.  The  great  instrument  in  this  church  is  largely 
his  creation,  in  cooperation  with  the  builder.  His  musical  library 
was  extensive,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  musicians  in  America  to 
possess  the  complete  published  works  of  Bach.  Who  that  ever  heard 
those  entrancing  carols  that  he  drew  out  of  English,  French,  and 
German  stores  last  Christmas,  can  ever  forget  how  he  brought  out  of 
his  treasury  things  old  as  well  as  new?  The  fifth  of  those  beautiful 
Christmas  carols  was  his  own  versified  translation  from  the   German. 

His  learning  and  love  of  art,  moreover,  were  not  restricted  to 
one  department.  The  Sunday  before  he  died  he  was  enjoying  the 
immortal  "  Phsedo"  of  Plato.  On  the  table  by  his  chair  lay,  on  those 
last  sad  days,  a  Variorum  edition  of  "  Othello"  that  he  was  reading. 
In  all  departments  he  loved  the  great  masters.  In  poetry,  his  favorite 
was  Milton,  like  a  seraph  strong;  and  in  music,  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Handel,  and  Mendelssohn  had  the  first  place  in  his  affections,  though 
he  loved  also  the  cheerful  strains  of  Father  Haydn.  Strong  man  that 
he  was,  beauty  of  form  meant  more  to  him  than  mere  richness  of 
tone-color. 

It  is  to  that  inward  strength  back  of  all  his  gentleness  that  I 
ascribe  his  great  power  of  holding  his  friends.  By  it  he  was  able  to 
rule  gently  his  choir ;  and  through  it  he  drew  to  him  the  gifted  woman 
who  cheered  and  blessed  his  closing  years  and  found  in  him  a  true 
protector  wearing  the  double  crown  of  strength  and  gentleness. 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him, 
That  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world, 
He  was  a  man." 

He  was  indeed  a  man  to  be  counted  upon.  Difficulties  only  aroused 
him  to  greater  exertion. 

"  Languor  was  not  in  his  heart, 
Weakness  was  not  in  his  word, 
Weariness  not  on  his  brow." 

No  one  had  ever  to  wait  for  him  at  his  appointments.     When,  on  the 
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Sunday  after  last  Christmas,  a  sudden  and  heavy  snowfall  blocked  all 
the  car  lines  of  our  city,  and  most  of  our  church-goers  were  kept  at 
home  and  but  few  singers  or  organists  reached  their  churches,  Dr. 
Wood  appeared  at  the  church  in  good  time,  having  made  his  way  by 
new  and  unusual  routes  to  his  accustomed  place.  His  life  was  made 
up  of  victories  over  difficulties  that  would  have  crushed  most  men, 
and  no  little  obstacles  could  turn  him  aside  from  his  course,  where  he 
moved  like  the  stars,  without  haste  and  without  rest. 

His  days  were  not  lived  in  a  secluded  organ  loft  where,  supported 
by  an  adequate  endowment,  he  could  give  himself  up  to  composition. 
Would  that  we  had  such  posts  for  our  musicians !  American  church 
music  would  be  richer  for  it,  if  a  composer  like  Dr.  Wood  could  have 
given  his  full  strength  to  original  work.  But  he  led  no  such  sheltered 
life.  He  struck  out  boldly  into  the  stream,  and  met  the  full  force  of 
the  current.  He  had  his  deep  sorrows,  his  heavy  trials,  and  his  bitter 
disappointments.  But  he  was  sustained  through  them  all  by  an  un- 
faltering faith  in  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  our  Heavenly 
Father  who  is  seeking  to  lead  us  through  gloom  into  glory.  The 
tempest  never  disturbed  the  inward  depths  of  his  nature.  "  His  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart."  God  was  to  him  a  great  reality, 
and  proved  at  the  last  a  sustaining  friend. 

This  depth  and  reality  of  his  religious  life  must  have  been  the 
secret  of  his  unfailing  interest  in  his  work,  which  never  seemed  to 
lose  for  him  its  charm  and  dignity.  Whether  it  was  a  carol  for  the 
Sunday  school,  where  he  was  so  loved  and  respected,  or  an  anthem 
for  the  Easter  service,  he  gave  his  mind  heartily  to  it  as  to  a  worthy, 
uplifting  service.  There  was  never  any  irreverence  in  his  handling 
of  the  familiar  outward  observances  of  religion;  neither  was  there 
any  narrow  rigidity.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  filial  love  and 
freedom. 

How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  to-night  for  such  a  life,  for  the 
example  of  his  steadfastness,  for  the  gifts  of  his  art,  and  the  beauty 
and  elevation  of  his  strong  Christian  character !  Then,  too,  how  beau- 
tiful was  his  death !  His  work  was  done ;  all  the  Easter  music  had 
been  selected  and  practised  carefully;  the  eve  had  arrived  of  the  very 
day  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  year,  Good  Friday,  March  25th, 
when  he  had  first  taken  his  seat,  forty-six  years  ago,  on  St.  Stephen's 
organ  bench  as  the  organist.  It  was  Holy  Thursday,  and  while  the 
congregation  received  the  elements,  he  had  improvised  with  such 
sweetness  that  in  listening  to  him  I  forgot  the  due  order  of  the 
service  and  had  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  Mr.  Long.  Little  did  I  know, 
as  I  was  carried  away  by  his  sweet  strains  that  reminded  me  of  the 
lines  of  Mrs.  Browning, 

"  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan ! 
Piercing  sweet  by  the  river! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  revived  and  the  dragon-fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river." 
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Little  did  I  dream,  that  it  was  his  swan  song  that  we  heard.  A  second 
service  for  "  the  mothers"  overtaxed  his  strength.  Early  the  next 
morning  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  on  Easter  day,  shortly  after 
the  service,  while  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere  must  have  been 
still  thrilling  with  the  triumphant  music  of  his  own  great  choir,  he 
outsoared  the  shadow  of  his  long  night  and  joined  the  choir  invisible 
in  realms  where  there  is  no  sickness,  neither  is  there  any  night  there. 
We  miss  him  to-night,  for  we  never  knew  how  much  we  loved  him 
till  we  lost  him.  But  we  cannot  grieve  for  him.  His  sun  went  down 
in  all  its  splendor,  as  the  day  ends  inside  the  tropics,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  in  his  life  and  works  and  example  a  rich  heritage  for  his 
fellow  musicians,  for  this  community  in  general,  and  in  particular  for 
the  institutions  and  organizations  he  loved  and  served  so  well. 

"  For  all  Thy  saints,  who  from  their  labors  rest, 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confessed, 
Thy  name,  O  Jesus,  be  forever  blest. 

"  Thou  wast  their  Rock,  their  Fortress,  and  their  Might : 
Thou,  Lord,  their  Captain  in  the  well  fought  fight; 
Thou,  in  the  darkness  drear,  the  one  true  Light. 

"  The  golden  evening  brightens  in  the  west ; 
Soon,  soon  to  faithful  warriors  cometh  rest; 
Sweet  is  the  calm  of  Paradise  the  blest: 

Alleluia ! 
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DAVID   DUFFLE   WOOD,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
ORGAN  PLAYERS'  CLUB.* 

By  Mrs.  John  Bunting, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club. 

We  are  here  to-night  not  only  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club,  but  to  offer  our  tribute 
of  reverence  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  our  dearly  beloved 
President,  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  whose  death  occurred  on  Easter  Day, 
March  27th,  of  this  year.  The  loss  of  Dr.  Wood  to  the  musical  people 
of  Philadelphia  and  especially  to  the  American  Organ  Players'  Club 
cannot  be  estimated.  To  his  wise  counsel  and  unerring  judgment  in 
all  the  business  as  well  as  musical  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Club  are 
we  largely  indebted  for  the  remarkable  progress  and  high  musical 
standing  it  has  attained.  That  he  might  stimulate  his  pupils  and  fellow 
organists  to  more  active,  earnest  study,  and  to  awaken  and  develop  a 
greater  interest  in  the  organ  and  church  music  of  Philadelphia,  he 
entered  into  this  work  with  the  enthusiasm  that  was  characteristic  of 
his  nature,  and  he  was  the  master  and  guiding  spirit  in  our  Club  from 
its  foundation  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

For  over  fifty  years  he  was  closely  identified  with  music  in  Phila- 
delphia as  teacher,  organist,  choirmaster,  and  composer;  and  he  was 
also  actively  interested  in  other  musical  organizations  within  the  city. 
It  is  believed  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  present  organists  of 
Philadelphia  were  either  pupils  of  Dr.  Wood,  or  have  been  pupils  of 
those  who  studied  under  him.  For  this  reason  his  influence  over  the 
church  music  of  to-day  has  been  far-reaching  and  cannot  be  fully 
estimated.  He  was  a  most  earnest  and  reverent  student  of  all  the 
great  masters,  but  preeminently  was  he  known  in  this  city  as  the 
greatest  interpreter  of  the  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  organ  com- 
positions of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  It  is  well  known  that  Bach  gave 
few  special  directions  in  regard  to  the  registration  of  his  works,  but 
these  few  indications  were  observed  in  the  minutest  details  by  Dr. 
Wood  in  his  readings  of  the  great  master:  and  he  did  more  through 
his  own  masterly  interpretation  of  these  works  to  develop  a  love  for 
them  in  others  than  any  other  musician  of  our  day. 

The  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Wood  in  public  was  at  the  formal 
opening  of  a  new  organ  where,  as  a  lad  of  only  sixteen  years,  he 
played  with  several  of  the  older  organists  of  the  city.  His  own 
selection  was  one  of  the  figured  chorales  of  Sebastian  Bach,  "  Now 
Thank  We  All  Our  God."  It  seems  almost  significant  that  at  this 
recital,  the  beginning  of  his  life,  his  musical  thoughts  should  find 
expression  in  this  theme  of  thankfulness  and  joy,  while  at  his  last 
recital,  with  his  life's  work  nearly  completed,  his  selections  should 
have  been  the  two  most  exquisitely  beautiful  chorales,  "  Adorn  Thyself, 
Dear  Soul,"  and  "  O  World,  I  e'en  Must  Leave  Thee." 

*  An  appreciation  presented  at  a  Special  Recital  of  the  American  Organ 
Players'  Club  in  Commemoration  of  its  Twentieth  Anniversary  at  St.  Mark's 
Lutheran  Church,  Spring  Garden  above  Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Tuesday 
evening,  November  15th,    1910. 
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Dr.  Wood  was  the  owner  of  the  first  copy  of  Bach's  complete  organ 
works  ever  brought  to  this  city  and  which  were  published  in  Germany 
in  1844.  These  volumes  were  the  most  valued  treasures  in  his  library 
and  came  to  him  after  the  death  of  his  first  teacher,  Wilhelm  Schnabel, 
who  died  in  1852.  The  teachings  of  this  young  and  ardent  lover  of  the 
organ  gave  to  Dr.  Wood  his  first  inspiration  to  study  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  revealed  to  him  the  beauty  and  wonderful  genius 
of  this  greatest  of  all  composers.  He  rapidly  absorbed  and  memorized 
all  the  important  preludes,  toccatas,  fugues,  chorales,  and  other  organ 
compositions  while  a  comparatively  young  man.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  great  passions,  oratorios,  masses,  and  cantatas,  and 
all  the  choral  works  written  for  the  Church :  also  the  many  com- 
positions written  for  the  pianoforte. 

No  one  but  those  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Wood  can  estimate 
the  immense  amount  of  study  and  time  involved  in  memorizing  these 
works,  under  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  and  overcome :  but 
it  was  a  labor  of  love  and  a  devotion  to  his  art  which  allowed  no 
obstacle  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

In  the  domain  of  composition  Dr.  Wood  was  unequalled  in  that 
his  writings  represent  the  highest  and  best  type  in  musical  art.  They 
are  characterized  by  freshness,  spontaneity,  refinement,  beauty  of  form 
and  melody,  and  by  deep  religious  feeling.  They  include  a  large  number 
of  songs  and  instrumental  pieces ;  but  he  was  chiefly  known  through 
his  many  beautiful  church  anthems  which  were  composed  for  and 
almost  exclusively  sung  by  his  choir  at  St.  Stephen's  Church.  A  few 
of  these  anthems  have  already  appeared  in  print,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  published  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

As  a  teacher  he  impressed  upon  his  pupil  organists  the  sacredness 
of  their  profession  and  imbued  them  with  his  own  pure  and  lofty  ideals. 
The  love  and  veneration  for  his  chosen  instrument  were  a  large  part 
of  his  religion.  His  Christian  faith  was  simple  but  strong  and  abiding. 
At  each  recital,  which  was  a  part  of  every  Sunday  afternoon's  service 
at  St.  Stephen's  Church  for  many  years,  his  masterly  interpretation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  was  both  an  education 
and  inspiration.  His  improvisations  at  these  times  were  the  highest 
expressions  of  musical  thought,  and  breathed  a  devotion  which  brought 
peace,  joy,  and  a  benediction  to  his  listeners. 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  soul  because  of  the  limitations 
surrounding  his  life.  He  met  them  all  with  patience,  manly  courage, 
and  a  lofty  Christian  heroism. 

On  that  glad  Easter  morning  while  his  beloved  choir  was  singing 
the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  the  closed  windows  of  his  imprisoned  soul 
opened  to  the  radiant  vision  of  an  eternal  day  and  his  spirit  went  out 
to  meet  the  risen  Lord.  And  then  was  revealed  to  him,  we  believe,  the 
complete  realization  of  the  words  of  his  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
anthem :  "  And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  And  there  shall 
be  no  night  there,  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun; 
for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  and  they  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever." 
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Delegates  and  Guests  Present  at  the 

ELEVENTH  CONVENTION 

American   Association  of   Workers   for  the   Blind 

Overbrook,  June  20-23,  1911 


Officers  of  the  Association  to  June,  191 1 

Nolan,*  Edward  J.,  President,  Chicago,  111. 

Van  Cleve,  Edward  M.,  First  Vice-President,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Irwin,*  Robert  B.,  Second  Vice-President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Morford,*  Eben  P.,  Treasurer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Charles  F.  F.,  Secretary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Delegates  and  Guests 

Adickes,*  Henry  F.,  New  Jersey. 
Adickes,*  W.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

Assistant  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Alden,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.,  Massachusetts. 
Alexander,*  C.  B.,  North  Carolina. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Allen,  Director  and  Mrs.  E.E.,  Massachusetts. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind. 

Member,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Secretary,  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Allen,  Miss  Isabelle,  Massachusetts. 
Allison,*  Lula  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Amrhein,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Maryland. 

Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Armstrong,  Superintendent*  and  Mrs.  J.V.,  Tennessee. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

First  Vice-President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
Balzer,  Mrs.  H.,  New  York. 
Barnett,*  Fred.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Bates,  Miss  Caroline  W.,  Missouri. 

Secretary,  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Bausch,*  Jacob,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Chairman,   Board   of  Managers,   Chapin   Memorial   Home   for  the   Aged 
Blind. 

President,  Friedlander  Union. 
Beale,*  J.  Edward,  Virginia. 

Secretary,  Third  Missionary  District  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Association  for  the  Blind. 
Bellows,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  George  R.,  Maryland. 

Treasurer,  Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland. 
Berinstein,*  Benjamin,  New  York. 
Best,  Harry,  New  York. 
Bicknell,  Miss  Grace,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Bilgram,*  Oscar  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Member,    Board   of   Managers,    Chapin   Memorial    Home   for    the    Aged 
Blind. 


*  Indicates  partial  or  total  blindness. 


Billstfjn,*  Ralph  W.,  Pennsylvania. 
Bingham,  Miss  Gertrude  E.,  New  York. 

Inspector  of  Classes  for  Blind  Children,  New  York  City  Public  Schools. 
Bledsoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.,  Maryland. 

Superintendent,  School   for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Honorary  Vice-Pres.,   Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the    Blind. 

Maryland  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Recording  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the   Blind. 
Bodfish,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  John  D.W.,  Delaware. 

State  Home  Teachers. 
Bolotin,*  Fred.,  Illinois. 

Social  and  Mutual  Advancement  Association  for  the  Blind  of   Chicago. 
Bowles,  Superintendent  William  A.,  Virginia. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Boyer,*  Miss  Emma,   Pennsylvania. 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Brady,*  Miss  Jennie  P.,  New  Jersey. 
Braislin,*  Francis  Howard,  New  Jersey. 
Braun,*  Miss  Mary,  New  York. 

Member,  Board  of  Women  Managers,  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind. 
Brown,*  Richard  J.,  New  Jersey. 
Brownell,*  Miss  Ella  W.,  Rhode  Island. 
Bruckner,*  Miss  E.  Frieda  E.,  Pennsylvania. 
Bryan,  Frank  C,  Massachusetts. 

Operator,  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

Manager,  Perkins  Institution  Workshop  for  Adults. 
Buck,*  Miss  Ruth  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Buck,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
Bunting,  Mrs.  John,  Pennsylvania. 

Recording  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women. 
Burbeck,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Burlingame,*  Frank  R.,  Ohio. 

Foreman,  Cleveland  Broom  Factory  for  the  Blind. 
Burritt,  Principal  and  Mrs.  O.H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Trustee,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Member,    Board    of   Council,    Pennsylvania    Industrial    Home    for    Blind 
Women. 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Bush,  Miss  Minnie,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Butterfield,  T.L.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Byrne,  Miss  Jennie,  Rhode  Island. 
Cahill,  Superintendent  P. J.,  Illinois. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.F.,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

General  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Director,  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Advisory  Council,  Society  for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland. 
Carlson,*  Miss  Daisy,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher.  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Carmody,*  George,  New  York. 
Carr  *  Mrs.  J.D.,  Missouri. 

School  for  the  Blind. 


Cartee,*  Miss  Virginia,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Casey,  Miss  Nellie,  Maryland. 

Frederick  Chapter,  Maryland  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Carson,  Charles  G.,  New  York. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Caulfield,*  Miss  Genevieve,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Student,  Trinity  College. 
Caume,*  Mrs.  Kate,  Pennsylvania. 
Cavanaugh,  Miss  Margaret,  Maryland. 
Chapple,  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  B.P.,  North  Dakota. 

.School  for  the  Blind. 
Colby,  Superintendent  R.E.,  Connecticut. 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Trades. 
Colvin,*  George  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
Colvin,*  Miss  Mabel,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Comstock,*  Charles  E.,  Illinois. 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  the  Chicago  Women's  Club. 
Connelly,*  Miss  Anne,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Conner,*  George  W.,  Maryland. 

Secretary,  Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland. 

Member,    Board    of   Directors,    Maryland   Association   Workers    for    the 
Blind. 
Costner,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  J.  M.,  North  Carolina. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf. 
Cowgill,  Albert  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Craig,  Miss  Elva,  Pennsylvania. 
Croff,  Miss  Clara  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Crowley,  Neil,  Pennsylvania. 

Prefect,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Curtis,*  John  B.,  Illinois. 

Supervisor  of  Blind  Pupils,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Davis,  Miss  Greta  V.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Davis,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 
Davis,  Miss  May  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Delfino,*  Liborio,  Pennsylvania. 

Manager,    Salesroom    and    Exchange,    Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Delfino,  Mrs.  Liborio,  Pennsylvania. 

Librarian,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Dithridge,  Miss  Ethelwyn,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Doffer,*  Miss  Lillian,  New  York. 
Dorsey,  Mrs.  G.W.,  Jr.,  Delaware. 

State  Organizer,  International  Sunshine  Society. 
Dow,  Superintendent  J.J.,  Minnesota. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Duffy,*  Miss  Susie  I.,  Washington. 
Dungan,*  Miss  Mary  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,    Board  of   Managers,    Chapin    Memorial    Home    for   the   Aged 
Blind. 
Dunning,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Member,    Board  of   Managers,    Chapin    Memorial    Home    for    the   Aged 
Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,   Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home   for  Blind 
Women. 
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Eaton,  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  D.,  Iowa. 

College  for  the  Blind. 
Ehrhardt,  Miss,  Washington. 
Eichhorn,  Phil,  Michigan. 
Eldredge,  Ralph  W.,  New  York. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Eliot,  Samuel  E.,  New  York. 

Secretary,    Committee    on    the    Prevention    of    Blindness,    Russell    Sage 
Foundation. 

Treasurer,  American  Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision. 
Ellis,  Miss  Martha  Louise,  Alabama. 

New  Jersey  Blind  Babies'  Home  (International  Sunshine  Department  for 
the  Blind). 
Embree,  Miss  Myra  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Ervin,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Everett,  Miss  Hester,  Virginia. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Feldmann,*  A. A.,  New  York. 
Ferry,*  Mrs.  Frank  P.,  New  Jersey. 
Finnegan,*  Joseph  P.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Forrester,  T.C.,  Maryland. 

Principal,  Department  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  Maryland  School  for 
Blind. 
Fowler,*  Elwyn  H.,  Massachusetts. 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Elwyn  H.,  Massachusetts. 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Memorial  Home  Worcester. 
Fowler,*  John  C,  New  York. 
French,*  Miss  Eunice,  Rhode  Island. 

State  Home  Teacher. 
Gardiner,  Principal  H.F.,  Ontario. 

Brantford  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Garside,*  Miss  Lillian  R.,  Massachusetts. 

State  Home  Teacher. 
Geibel,*  Adam,  Pennsylvania. 

Trustee,  Cha»pin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Germuiller,*  J.  Francis,  Washington. 
Giffin,  Miss  Etta  J.,  District  of  Columbia. 

Assistant  in  Charge,   Reading   Room  for  the   Blind,   Washington   Public 
Library. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Tifliofilo  Bureau  of  Exchange  for  the  Blind. 

President,  Kapitala  Esperanto  Klubo. 

Honorary  President,  International  Congress  for  the  Amelioration  of  the 
Blind. 

Member,  Valentin  Haiiy  Association. 
Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora  L.,  Massachusetts. 

Cottage  Matron,   Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 
Goldthwaite,  Miss  Lucy  A.,  New  York. 

Department  for  the  Blind,  New  York   [City]   Public  Library. 
Gooshaw,*  Mrs.  Wm. 
Gorse,*  William  G.,  New  York. 

Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Govan,*  Elwood  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
Grady,*  Miss  Katherine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Greaves,  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Green,  Superintendent  S.M.,  Missouri. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Grier,  Miss  Amelia  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Grigg,  Miss  Mabelle  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


Grimes,  Miss  Louise,  Pennsylvania. 

Bookkeeper,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Assistant  to  Treasurer  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Gulbrandsen,*  L.,  Ontario. 

Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Gulbrandsen,  Mrs.  J. A.,  Ontario. 

Haines,  Miss  Clara  V.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Halfpenny,*  Miss  Amy  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hall,  Miss  Ella  L.,  Pennsylvania. 

Hamilton,  Superintendent  C.A.,  New  York. 

State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  American  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind. 
Hamilton,*  James,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hammond,  Miss  Elizabeth  B:,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hardman,*  Millard,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hartman,*  Miss  Annie  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Hartung,*  Herbert,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher  and  Assistant  Librarian,   Institution   for  the   Instruction   of   the 
Blind. 
Hayes,*  Miss  Lydia  Y.,  New  Jersey. 

State  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching  for  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 
Heinze,  Oliver  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Printer,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Herreshoff,*  Miss  Sally  B.,  Rhode  Island. 

President,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Editor,  Church  Items. 
Herx,  Mrs.  F.  Theodore,  New  York. 

President,   Board   of  Women   Managers,   Brooklyn  Industrial  Home   for 
the  Blind. 

Chairman,  House  Committee,  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 
Hicks,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  Oklahoma. 

Teachers,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Hicks,*  Jefferson,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Hicks,*  Miss  Minnie,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 
Himmelsbach,*  Charles  J.,  New  York. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Hobson,  Miss  Annie  D.,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

Treasurer,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 
Hoisington,*  Miss  Mary  H.,  Pennsylvania. 
Holmes,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  Massachusetts. 

Superintendent,  Training  and  Employment  for  Men,  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 
Holmes,  Superintendent  Clarence  E.,  Michigan. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Holmes,  Walter  G.,  New  York. 

Editor,  Matilda  Zieglcr  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 
Holt,  Miss  Winifred,  New  York. 

Secretary,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Hopkins,  Miss  Mabel  G.,  Ohio. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.,  Ohio. 
Howard,  Miss  Elsie  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


Howard,*  L.E.,  Iowa. 

Iowa  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Howard,*  Miss  L.  Pearl,  Iowa. 

Iowa  Association  of  the  Blind. 
Howland,*  Miss  Martha,  Pennsylvania. 

Home  Teacher,   Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 

Member,    Board    of   Managers,   Chapin    Memorial    Home    for    the    Aged 
Blind. 
Hunt,  Superintendent  George  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
Irwin,*  Robert  B.,  Ohio. 

Second  Vice-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Supervisor  of  Blind  Pupils,  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
Jewell,*  Arthur,  Illinois. 

Printer,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Johnson,*  H.H.,  West  Virginia. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Johnson,  Miss  Leila,  West  Virginia. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Joice,  B.F.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher.  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Keebler,*  Miss  Mary  E.,  Georgia. 

Teacher,  Academy  for  the  Blind. 
Kelly,  Miss  Virginia  M.,  Maryland. 

Home  Teacher  and  Supervisor  of  Work  of  Blind  Women  in  Shop  and 
Salesroom. 

First  Vice-President,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Isabel  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 
Kennedy,  Miss  Margaret  M.,  New  Jersey. 
Kimball,*  Miss  Fanny  A.,  Rhode  Island. 

State  Home  Teacher. 
Kimball.*  Henry  L.,  Maryland. 

Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland. 
King,*  Eugene,  Ohio. 

Supreme  President,  International  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
Kiritz,  Harry,  New  York. 
Kline,  Miss  Florence  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housekeeper,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Koloubovsky,  Jacques,  Russia. 

Director,  Empress  Maria  Alexandrovna  Society  for  Promoting  the  Wei 
fare  of  the  Blind  in  Russia. 
Kustermann,  Superintendent  Oscar,  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
Langworthy,  Miss  Jessica  L.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,   Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Latimer,  Charles  W.,  Ohio. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Latimer,*  H.  Randolph,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

First  Vice-President,  Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland. 

Librarian,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Latimer,*  Miss  Lillian  E.,  Maryland. 

President,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 

Vice-President,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Leininger,  Miss  Gertrude,  Ohio. 
Lindsay,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  C.W.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Link,*  Joseph,  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
Logan,  Miss  Margaret,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Longenecker,*  Grant  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
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Lorimer,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Matron,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Lucas,  Superintendent  S.D.,  Arkansas. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
Lynch,*  William,  Maine. 

Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
MacArthur,  Chase,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
MacKnight,  Miss  Anna  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
McCall,*  Fairman  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
McClintock,*  Miss  Anna,  Pennsylvania. 
McGathen,  Peter,  Pennsylvania. 

Foreman,  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
McGregor,  Miss  Alice  K.,  Wisconsin. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
McGuirk,*  Miss  Margaret,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
McLaughlin,  Miss  Annie  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

Principal's  Assistant,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
McNeil,  Mr.,  Georgia. 

Academy  for  the  Blind. 
Madden,  Miss  M.S.,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 
Maher*  John  F.,  Pennsylvania. 

Trustee,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Main,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.,  District  of  Columbia. 

President,  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Maitland,*  Rollo  F.,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,    Board   of   Managers,    Chapin    Memorial    Home    for    the    Aged 
Blind. 
Manning,*  Miss  Edith,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Member,    Board    of   Managers,    Chapin   Memorial    Home    for   the    Aged 
Blind. 

Vice-President,  Friedlander  Union. 
Masbach,  Mrs.  Charles,  Maryland. 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Miller,*  Charles,  Nebraska. 
Miller,  Miss  Mary  C,  Pennsylvania. 
Miller,  Miss  Rachel  T.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Miller,  Russell  King,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Miller,  Dr.  Victor,  Maryland. 

Hagerstown  Chapter,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Miskall,  Michael  E.,  Ohio. 

Member,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Molter,  Harold,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Moore,*  James  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,    Board    of   Managers,    Chapin    Memorial    Home    for   the    Aged 
Blind. 

Home  Teacher,   Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 
Moores,  Superintendent  E.T.,  Oregon. 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Morford,*  Superintendent  E.P.,  New  York. 

Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Treasurer,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind- 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 


Morford,  Mrs.  E.P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  House  Committee,  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 
International  Branch  for  the  Blind. 

Muck,*  L.  N.,  Nebraska. 
The  Christian  Record. 

Mudge,*  Clarence  B.,  Massachusetts. 

Advertising  Manager,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Mummey,*  George  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Myers,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Frank  C,  Maryland. 

Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Nolan,*  E.J.,  Illinois. 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

President,  Xavier  (Braille)   Publishing  Society. 

Director,  Illinois  Department  for  the  Blind. 
Oliphant,  Superintendent  George  F.,  Georgia. 

Academy  for  the  Blind. 
O'Neil,*  Miss  Alice,  New  Jersey. 
Parks,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  W.U.,  Iowa. 

Alumni  Association,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 
Parkin,*  Charles  H.,  Ohio. 

Member,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Parrott,  H.E.,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Paterson,  Miss  Janet  G.,  New  Jersey. 

Supervisor,  Classes  of  Blind  Pupils,  Newark  Public  Schools. 
Pease,  Edward  G.,  Ohio. 

Member  and  Secretary,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Pettus,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  New  Jersey. 

Superintendent,  New  Jersey  Sunshine  Blind  Babies'  Home. 
Pettus,  Miss  Dorothy  J.,  New  Jersey. 
Pierson,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.,  New  York. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Piza,  Mrs.  Joshua,  New  York. 

National  Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Blind,  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Platt,  James,  Pennsylvania. 

Chief  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  Institution  fcr  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Poland,  Mrs.  A.D.,  New  Jersey. 

Potter,  Miss  Claudia,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Price,*  Miss  Ida  E.,  Pennsylvania. 

Proof  Reader,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Pratt,  Superintendent  R.R.,  New  Mexico. 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Puddefoot,  Miss,  Massachusetts. 

Putnam,  Superintendent  Frank  G.,  Michigan. 

Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Quinn,  Miss  Mary,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Quirk,*  Miss  Margaret  E.,  Pennsylvania. 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 
Randle,  Philip  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Rawlings,  Miss  Gertrude,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Ray,  Principal  John  E.,  North  Carolina. 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 
Reagin,  Superintendent  R.T.,  Indiana. 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
Reay,  Miss  Helena  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

Usher,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Reed,  Miss  Sara,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  to  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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Reess,  Miss  S.  Gertrude,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Rendell,*  Miss  Lillie,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,    Board   of    Managers,    Chapin   Memorial   Home    for   the    Aged 
Blind. 

Secretary  and  Visitor,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church  Work  among 
the  Blind.     (Protestant  Episcopal.) 
Roberts,*  Thomas  S.,  Oregon. 

Teacher,  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Robertson,  Miss  Laura  B.,  Oklahoma. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Roesler,  Mrs.  A.L.,  New  York. 
Rogers,  Miss  D.  Fiske,  New  York. 

Acting  Superintendent,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Rogers,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  H.S.,  Connecticut. 
Ross,  Miss  Eliza  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Royall,*  William,  North  Carolina. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Rudolph,*  Miss  Minnie  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
Rupley,  Miss  Minnie,  Florida. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Russell,  Superintendent  Jane  A.,  Massachusetts. 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 
Ryan,*  W.J.,  Maine. 

Industrial  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Association  for  the  Blind. 
Sawyer,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Scandlin,  Mr.*  and   Mrs.  W.I.,  New  York. 

Blind  Men's  Club,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Schack,  Miss  Minnie  Ethel,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Blind,  New  York  Section,  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Sealey,*  Charles  H.,  Pennsylvania. 
Sexton,  George,  New  Jersey. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Shaw,  Madame  Emma  Suelke,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Sheehan,*  William,  New  York. 

Manager,  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Shelley,*  Samuel,  New  Jersey. 
Sherlock,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Wm.  C,  Maryland. 

President,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Shotwell,*  A.M.,  Michigan. 

Assistant  Superintendent  and  Librarian,   Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

Welfare  Branch  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Simmons,  Miss  Clara  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Sisters  (two)  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Sloane,*  T.C.,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Home  Teacher. 
Smith,  Miss  Edna,  Maryland. 

Hagerstown  Chapter,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Smith,*  Elwyn  C,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Smith,  George  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

Trustee,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Smith,*  J.W.,  Connecticut. 

Member,  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind. 
Smith,*  Miss  Lillian  A.,  Illinois. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Smith,  Miss  Margaret,  New  Jersey. 
Springer,*  Miss  M.A.,  New  Jersey. 

Assistant  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


St.  Clair,*  Robert,  Pennsylvania. 

Supervisor  of  Music  Practice,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Stecher,*  Miss  Florence  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

Memher,    Board    of    Managers,    Chapin    Memorial    Home    for    the    Aged 
Blind. 
Sterling,  Miss  Sarah,  Pennsylvania. 

Librarian  and  Proof  Reader,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Strader,  Miss  Edna  L.,  Illinois. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 
Strause,*  Miss  Carrie,  New  Jersey. 
Summers,  Mrs.  May  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Sweeney,*  Peter  B.,  New  Jersey. 
Swindler,*  Albert,  Indiana. 

Association  for  the  Blind. 
Swinerton,*  Miss  Lenna  D.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Timperlake,*  Charles  A.,  Pennsylvania. 
Thomson,  John,  Pennsylvania. 

Librarian,  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church  Work  Among  the 
Blind.     (Protestant  Episcopal.) 

Vice-President,    Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching   Society  and   Free   Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind. 
Tracey,  Miss  Emma,  Ohio. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Tracey,  Miss  Lyda,  Ohio. 
Trader,  Misses  Florence  and  Georgia,*  Ohio. 

Managers  and  owners  of  "  Clovernook"  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Department  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 
Tregear,  Mrs.  Cynthia  M.,  New  York. 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 

Sunshine  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
Trull,  Mrs.  Ellen  LI.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Tucker,  Miss  Minnie  C,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Turner,  Miss  M.  Ada,  Wisconsin. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  Wisconsin  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Turpen,  Robert  M.,  Tennessee. 
Van  Blarcom,  Miss  Carolyn  C,  New  York. 

Executive  Secretary,  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 
Van  Cleve,  Edward  M.,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  American  Association  for  the  Conservation 
of  Vision. 

President,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Van  Trump,*  C.R.,  Delaware. 

Chairman,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Walker,*  Rev.  James  C,  Maryland. 

Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Waters,  Miss  Sara  V.,  Maryland. 

Secretary,  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  B'in  1. 
Watson,*  Alfred  H.,  New  York. 
Ward,*  Miss  Anne  V.,  New  Jersey. 

State  Home  Teacher. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Lida  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Warfield,  Miss  Ethel  B.,  Maryland. 
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Weber,  Miss  Elizabeth  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Weber,  Miss  Mary  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Housemother,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
West,  Joseph,  New  York. 

Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Whipp,  C.E.,  West  Virginia. 

Teacher,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Whiteley,*  Miss  Grace  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Whitin,  E.  Stagg,  New  York. 

General  Secretary,  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor. 
Whiting,*  Mrs.  R.G.,  Maryland. 

Hyattsville  Chapter,  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Wiatt,  Rev.  Walter  E.,  British  India. 

Moulmein  Blind  School,  Moulmein,  Burmah. 
Williams,*  Michael,  Pennsylvania. 

Monitor,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Wilson,  Miss  Carrie  M.,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Wilson,  Superintendent  George  S.,  Indiana. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Winchester,  Miss  Annie  H.,  Maryland. 
Winkel,*  Miss  Edith  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Wisser,*  Miss  Augusta  V.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Wolfgang,*  Ralph  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

Student,  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Wood,  Mrs.  David  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

Manager,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Woodward,  William  Henry,  Pennsylvania. 

Trustee,  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
Woodward,*  Mrs.  William  Henry,  Pennsylvania. 

Member,    Board   of    Managers,   Chapin    Memorial    Home    for   the    Ago. I 
Blind. 
Woolf,  Miss  Madeline  H.,  New  Jersey. 
Woolston,  Superintendent  Robert  W.,  Illinois. 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Wright,  Miss  Lucy,  Massachusetts. 

General  Superintendent,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 

Member,  Advisory    Committee,    Social   Service    Work   at   Massachusetts- 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

INSTITUTIONS,  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Arkansas 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  S.  D.  Lucas. 
Florida 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;    Miss  Minnie  Rupley. 
Georgia 

Academy  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  George  F.  Oliphant,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Keebler,*  Mr.  McNeil. 

Illinois 

School    for    the    Blind;     Superintendent    Robert    W.    Woolston,    Arthur 
Jewell,*  Miss  Lillian  A.  Smith,*  Miss  Edna  L.  Strader. 

Chicago  Public  Schools  ;    Supervisor  J.  B.  Curtis.* 
India. 

Moulmein  Blind  School;    Rev.  Walter  E.  Wiatt. 
Indiana 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  George  S.  Wilson. 
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Schools  for  the  Blind— Continued 

Iowa 

College  for  the  Blind;    Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Eaton. 
Massachusetts 

Perkins  Institution;  Director  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Gleason, 
Miss  Isabelle  Allen,  Miss  Mary  E.  Burbeck,  Miss  Jessica  L.  Lang- 
worthy,  Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,*  Chase  MacArthur,  Elwyn  C. 
Smith,*  Miss  Mary  Sawyer,  Miss  Minnie  C.  Tucker,  Miss  Carrie  M. 
Wilson,  T.  L.  Butterfield,  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Miss  Grace  Bicknell. 
Maryland 

School   for  the    Blind;     Superintendent    and    Mrs.    John    F.    Bledsoe,    H. 
Randolph  Latimer,*  T.   C.   Forrester,   Miss  Annie  D.   Hobson,   Miss 
Virginia  M.  Kelly,  Miss  Minnie  Hicks,*  Miss  M.  S.  Madden. 
Michigan 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  Clarence  E.   Holmes. 
Minnesota 

School  for  the  Blind;    Superintendent  J.  J.  Dow. 
Missouri 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  S.  M.  Green,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Carr.* 
New  Jersey 

Newark  Public  Schools,  Department  for  Blind;  Supervisor  Miss  Janet  G. 
Paterson. 

New  Mexico 

Institute  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  R.  R.  Pratt. 
New  York 

New  York  City  Public  Schools ;    Supervisor  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham. 
New  York   State  School  for  the   Blind;    Member,   Board  of  Managers, 
Charles    J.    Himmelsbach,*    Superintendent    Charles    A.     Hamilton, 
Ralph  W.  Eldredge,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Pierson,  Joseph  West. 
North  Dakota 

School  for  the  Blind;    Superintendent  and  Mrs.  B.  P.  Chappie. 
North  Carolina 

School    for  the  Blind   and   the   Deaf ;     Principal  John    E.   Ray,   William 
Royall,*  Miss  May  Hill  Davis,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Costner. 
Oklahoma 

State  School  for  the  Blind;  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hicks,  Miss  Laura  B. 
Robertson. 

Ohio 

State    School    for    the    Blind;     Superintendent    Edward    M.    Van    Cleve, 

Charles  W.  Latimer,  Miss  Emma  Tracey. 
Cleveland  Public  Schools ;    Supervisor  Robert  B.  Irwin.* 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools  ;    Representatives,  The  Misses  Trader. 
Ontario 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  H.  F. 
Gardiner. 
Oregon 

Institute  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  E.  T.  Moores,  Thos.  S.  Roberts.* 
Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction- of  the  Blind;  Principal  and 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Jacob  Bausch,*  Oscar  H.  Bilgram,*  Miss  Minnie 
Bush,  Miss  Mabel  Colvin,*  Albert  G.Cowgill,  Miss  Clara  M.  Croff, 
Neil  Crowley,  Miss  Greta  V.  Davis,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Dithridge, 
Liborio  Delfino,*  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Dunning,  Miss  Myra  H.  Embree, 
Thomas  H.  Ervin,*  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Miss  Amelia  K.  Grier, 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Grigg,  Miss  Clara  V.  Haines,  Miss  Amy  K.  Half- 
penny,* James  Hamilton,*  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hammond,  Millard  Hard- 
man,*  Miss  Annie  K.  Hartman,*  Herbert  Hartung,*  Oliver  R.  Heinze, 
Miss  Elsie  G.  Howard,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Lorimer,  Miss  Anna  S. 
MacKnight,  Fairman  R.  McCall,*  Miss  Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Miss 
Edith  Manning,*  Miss  Rachel  T.  Miller,  Russell  King  Miller,  Harold 
Molter,  Miss  Claudia  Potter,  Miss  Ida  E.  Price,*  Miss  Mary  Quinn, 
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Schools  for  the  Blind— Continued 

Philip  A.  Randle,  Miss  Gertrude  Rawlings,  Miss  Helena  B.  Reay,. 
Miss  S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Miss  Eliza  M.  Ross,  Madame  Emma  Suelke- 
Shaw,  Miss  Clara  M.  Simmons,  Robert  St.  Clair,*  Mrs.  May  D. 
Summers,  Miss  Sarah  Sterling,  Mrs.  Ellen  U.  Trull,  Mrs.  Lida  C. 
Ward,  Michael  Williams,*  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Weber,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Weber,  James  Piatt,  Miss  Emma  Boyer.* 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  Jefferson  Hicks,*  B.  F. 
Joice,  Miss  Margaret  Logan,  Miss  Daisy  Carlson,*  Miss  Louise 
Grimes. 

Tennessee 

School  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent*  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Armstrong". 

Virginia 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind ;  Superintendent  William  A.  Bowles,. 
Miss  Hester  Everett. 

West  Virginia 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind ;  H.  H.  Johnson,*  Miss  Leila  Johnson,. 
C.  E.  Whipp. 

Wisconsin 

School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  M.  Ada  Turner,  Miss  Alice  K.  McGregor;: 
President  Alumni  Association,  W.  XJ.  Parks.* 

Associations  and  Commissions 

Connecticut 

State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind ;    J.  W.  Smith.* 

Delaware 

Commission  for  the  Blind ;    Chairman  C.  R.  Van  Trump.* 

District  of  Columbia 

Aid  Association  for  the   Blind   of   the   District   of   Columbia ;     President 
Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Main. 
France 

Valentin  Haiiy  Association ;    Member,  Miss  Etta  J.  Giffin. 

Indiana 

Indiana  Association  for  the  Blind ;    Albert  Swindler.* 

Illinois 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Chicago  Women's  Club ;    Charles  E.  Corn- 
stock.* 
Social  and  Mutual  Advancement  Association  of  Chicago;   Fred.  Bolotin.* 

IOWA 

Association  of  the  Blind ;    Miss  Pearl  L.  Howard.* 
Association  for  the  Blind ;    L.  E.  Howard.* 
Maine 

Association  for  the  Blind;    W.  J.  Ryan,*  Wm.  Lynch.* 
Maryland 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  President,  William  C.  Sherlock;  * 
Honorary  Vice-President,  John  F.  Bledsoe ;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Lillian  E.  Latimer  ;*  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Sara  V.  Waters ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Masbach,  George  W.  Conner,*  Mrs.  William  C.  Sherlock,  Rev. 
James  C.  Walker,*  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Myers,  Mr.*  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Amrhein,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Latimer.* 

Hagerstown  Chapter ;    Miss  Edna  Smith,  Dr.  Victor  Miller. 
Hyattsville  Chapter ;    Mrs.  R.  G.  Whiting.* 
Frederick  Chapter ;    Miss  Nellie  Casey. 
Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland;    First  Vice-President,  H.  Randolph 
Latimer,*  Secretary,  George  W.  Conner,*  George  R.  Bellows,*  Henrv 
L.  Kimball.* 
Associated    Blind    Women    of    Maryland ;     President    Miss    Lillian    E. 
Latimer,*  First  Vice-President,  Miss  Virginia  M.  Kelley ;    Treasurer, 
Miss  Annie  D.  Hobson  ;    Miss  M.  S.  Madden,  Miss   Minnie  Hicks.*" 
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Associations  and  Commissions — Continued 

Massachusetts 

Commission   for  the  Blind ;    Commissioner  E.  E.   Allen,   Superintendent 

Lucy  Wright,  Charles  W.  Holmes.* 
Association  for  the  Blind ;  Secretary  E.  E.  Allen,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

Michigan 

Welfare  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. ;    A.  M.  Shotwell.* 

Missouri 

Association    for   the   Blind;     Secretary   Caroline    W.    Bates,    Samuel    M. 
Green. 
New  Jersey 

Commission   for   the   Blind ;     Supervisor   Miss   Lydia  Y.    Hayes,*   W.   J. 
Adickes,*  Miss  Anne  V.  Ward.* 

New  York 

Association    for  the   Blind;     Miss    Winifred    Holt,    Secretary;     Miss    D. 
Fiske  Rogers,  Acting  Superintendent ;    E.   E.   Allen,    O.    H.   Burritt, 
E.    P.   Morford,*   W.    I.   Scandlin,*   Miss   Carolyn  C.    Van   Blarcom, 
Executive  Secretary  of  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club;    Wm.  G.  Gorse,*  William  I.  Scandlin.* 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind  ;    William  Sheehan.* 
Committee   on   Blind,    Council   of   Jewish   Women;    National   Chairman 
Mrs.  Joshua  Piza,  Miss  Minnie  Ethel  Shack. 

North  Carolina 

Association  for  the  Blind;    Corresponding  Secretary  C.  B.  Alexander.* 
Ohio 

Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind ;    Secretary  H.  E.  Parrott,  Edward  G. 

Pease. 
Commission  for  the  Blind ;    President  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve ;    Secretary, 
Edward  G.   Pease ;    Commissioners,  M.  E.   Miskall  and   Charles  H. 
Parkin.* 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind ;    Frank  R.  Burlingame,*  T.  C.  Sloane.* 

Ottawa 

Ontario  Association  for  the  Blind ;    L.  Gulbrandsen.* 

Pennsylvania 

Association   for  the  Blind ;    Secretary,   Charles  F.   F.   Campbell ;    O.   H. 

Burritt. 
Friedlander    Union;     President,    Jacob    Bausch;*    Vice-President,    Miss 

Edith  Manning.* 
Society  for  the   Promotion   of   Church   Work   Among  the   Blind ;    John 

Thomson,  Miss  Lillie  Rendell.* 
Wisconsin 

Alumni  Association,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind ;    Mr.*  and  Mrs.  W. 

U.  Parks. 
Association  for  the  Blind ;    Miss  M.  Ada  Turner. 

National 

American  Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision ;    Acting  Treasurer, 

Samuel  E.  Eliot;    Member,  Board  of  Managers,  E.  M.  Van  Cleve. 
American    Association    of   Instructors    of    the    Blind ;     President,    S.    D. 

Lucas;  First  Vice-President,  J.  V.  Armstrong;*  Recording  Secretary, 

John   F.    Bledsoe;     Chairman,    Executive    Committee,    E.    E.    Allen; 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  C.  A.  Hamilton. 
International  Federation  of  Blind  ;    Supreme  President,  Eugene  King.* 
International  Sunshine  Society ;    State  Organizer,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Dorsey,  Jr. 
National    Committee    on    Prison    Labor ;     General    Secretary,    E.    Stagg 

Whitin. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Association   for  the  Blind ;    Miss  Sally  B.   Herre- 

shoff,*  J.  Edward  Beale.* 
Russell   Sage   Foundation,   Committee   on  the   Prevention  of   Blindness ; 

Secretary,  Samuel  E.  Eliot. 

Russia 

Empress  Maria  Alexandrovna  Society  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  in  Russia;    Jacques  Koloubovsky. 
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Workshops,  Industrial  Homes,  etc. 

Connecticut 

Department  of  Trades,  Institution  for  the  Blind;    Snpt.  R.  E.  Colby. 
District  of  Columbia 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind;    Miss  K.  Grady.* 
Illinois 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  T.  J.  Cahill. 
Indiana 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men ;    Superintendent  R.  T.  Reagin. 
Maine 

Industrial  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  Salesman  W.  J.  Ryan,*  Wm.  Lynch.* 
Maryland 

Workshop  for  the   Blind;    Superintendent,  John   F.   Bledsoe;    Manager, 
George  W.   Conner.* 

Massachusetts 

Commission's  Chain  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind ;  Superintendent  Charles 

W.  Holmes  * 
Perkins    Institution    Workshop    for    Adults;     Director,    E.    E.    Allen; 
Manager,  Frank  C.  Bryan. 

Michigan 

Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  Superintendent  Frank  G.  Putnam, 
Assistant  Superintendent  A.  M.  Shotwell.* 

New  York 

Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind ;  Superintendent  E.  P.  Morford,* 
President,  Board  of  Women  Managers,  Mrs.  F.  Theodore  Herx,  Miss 
Mary  Braun,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Fuchs. 
Workshop  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind ;    Manager,  William 
Sheehan.* 
Ohio 

Cleveland  Broom  Factory  for  the  Blind ;  Foreman  Frank  R.  Burlingame.* 
Pennsylvania 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men ;    Superintendent  George  W.  Hunt. 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind  ;    Director,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell ; 
Foreman  Peter  McGathen,  Joseph  Link,*  George  S.  Colvin.* 

Wisconsin 

Workshop  for  the  Blind ;    Superintendent  Oscar  Kiistermann. 

Homes  and  Nurseries 

Massachusetts 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies ;    Superintendent  Jane  A.  Russell,  Miss 

Lucy  Wright. 
Worcester  Memorial  Home ;    Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  Executive  Secretary. 
New  Jersey 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind ;    Two  Sisters. 

New  Jersey  Sunshine  Blind  Baby's  Home ;    Mrs.  Mary  M.  Pettus,  Super- 
intendent. 
New  York 

Brooklyn  Blind  Babies'  Home;  Superintendent  Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  Mrs. 
F.  "Theodore  Herx,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Morford. 
Ohio 

"  Clovernook"  Home  for  the  Blind  ;    Managers  and  owners,  The  Misses 
Trader. 
Pennsylvania 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women ;    Mrs.  John  Bunting,  Miss  Elizabeth 

R.  Dunning. 
Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind ;  Jacob  Bausch,*  O.  H. 
Burritt,  Oscar  H.  Bilgram,*  Miss  Mary  C.  Dungan,*  Miss  Elizabeth 
R.  Dunning,  Rollo  F.  Maitland*  John  T.  Maher,*  Miss  Edith 
Manning,*  James  W.  Moore,*  Miss  Lillie  Rendell,*  George  A.  Smith, 
Miss  Florence  Stecher,*  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  William  H.  Wood- 
ward, Mrs.  William  H.  Woodward,*  Adam  Geibel,*  Miss  Martha 
Howland.* 
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Libraries 

District  of  Columbia 

Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Washington  Public  Library;    Miss  Etta  J. 
Giffin. 

Michigan 

Library  for  the  Blind ;    A.  M.  Shotwell.* 

New  York 

Department  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City  Public  Library;    Miss  Lucy 

Goldthwaite. 
Brooklyn  Public  Library ;    Mrs.  Wm.  Gooshaw.* 

Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,. 
Miss  Georgia  Trader*;  Member,  Executive  Board,  Miss  Florence  B. 
Trader. 

Pennsylvania 

Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  ;  Mrs. 

Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  Miss  Martha  Howland,*  James  W.  Moore,*  O.  H. 

Burritt,  E.  E.  Allen,  Miss  Margaret  Quirk,*  Mrs.  Liborio  Delfino. 
Department  for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia;    Mrs.   Liborio 

Delfino. 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia;    Librarian  John  Thomson. 

Home  Teaching 

Delaware 

State  Home  Teachers,  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  John  D.  W.  Bodfish. 

Illinois 

Home  Teaching  under  Chicago  Woman's  Club ;    Charles  E.  Comstock.* 

Maryland 

Home  Teacher,  Miss  Virginia  Kelly. 

Massachusetts 

State  Home  Teacher,  Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside.* 

New  Jersey 

(See  under  Commission.) 

Ohio 

Home  Teacher  of  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  T.  C.  Sloane.* 

Pennsylvania 

(See  under  Libraries.) 

Rhode  Island 

State  Home  Teacher ;    Miss  Eunice  French,*  Miss  Fannie  Kimball.* 

Miscellaneous 

Illinois 

Department  for  the  Blind  (Headquarters,  Chicago)  ;    Edward  J.  Nolan.* 

Massachusetts 

Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Social  Service  Department;  Miss 
Lucy  Wright. 

Publications. 

Christian  Record;  L.  N.  Muck.* 

Church  Items;    Editor,  Miss  Sally  B.  Herreshoff.* 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind;    Editor,  Walter  G.  Holmes. 

Outlook   for   the  Blind;    Editor,   Charles  F.   F.    Campbell;    Advertising: 

Manager,  Clarence  B.  Mudge.* 
Xavier   (Braille)   Publishing  Society;    President,  E.  J.  Nolan.* 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


LIXIVIATION 


Boston  Shops 

17  Temple 
Place 


284  Boylston 
Street 


Branch 

Telephone 

Exchange 


3900  Back    Bay 

3901  J 


Connects  all 
Departments 


Our  new  way  of  moulding  cuffs     No  cracking 

PERFECT   LAUNDERING   of  SHIRTS   COLLARS 
CUFFS   and   UNDERWEAR 


LEWANDOS 


LAUNDRY    DEPARTMENT 

AT    EXECUTIVE   OFFICES 

286  Boylston  Street  Boston 


jflortmel  Chocolates 

jFuller^reene 
Chocolates 

They  are  pre-e?ninent  in 
WHOLESOMENESS  AND   PURITY 

Made  for  years  in  Boston  for  the  most 
exclusive  dealers  throughout  the  country 


o. 


29-32    Lewis  Wharf,  Boston 

Have  you   tried  our  Milk  Coated 
Chocolates  —  8oc.  lb.? 


E.  A.   CARLISLE   & 
POPE   CO. 

Successors  to 

Levi  Boles  &  Son 

Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows,  &  Blinds 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

Window  Screens  and 
Screen  Doors 

also 

Hotbed  Sashes 


2  Sudbury  Street 
Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


GEORGE  WILLCOMB 
&  CO. 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Pure  South  American 
Horse  Hair 

AND     HIGHEST    GRADES     OF 
MIXED    HAIR 

THE  PRIZE  HAIR  PICKER 

FEATHERS,  BURLAPS,  BATTING, 
WEBBING,  BED  LACE,  TICKINGS, 
TUFTS,  MOSS,  JUTE,  TOW,  HUSKS, 
ETC. 

60-64  CHARDON  STREET,  BOSTON 
No.  5   WHITE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Our  Hair  guaranteed  free  of  Goat,  Cattle,  or 
Siberian  Mixtures 


Telephone  647  Haymarket 

C.  C.   BAILEY    CO. 

W.  C.  FORSAITH,   Treasurer 

Importers,    Wholesalers,  and 
Commission  Dealers  in 

CARPETINGS 

90  Canal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Empire 
Laundry    Machinery   Co. 

75   PEARL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Laundry  Machinery 

and  Appliances 

for  Hotels  and 

Institutions 


KING    ARTHUR    FLOUR 
America's  Highest  Grade 


Made  of  the  finest  selected  wheat  and 
warranted  not  bleached 

Sold  in  all  parts  of  New  England 

Sands,  Taylor  &  Wood  Co. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


F.  L.  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

iS  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  4815 


THE 

ANGLE 

LAMP 


"  gmbeb  20  tTtmeg  STts  Cost " 

"  I  am  writing  this"  says  E.  C.  Parmelee,  High- 
lands, N.  J,  "by  the  light  of  one  of  your  Angle 
Lamps.  In  fact,  I  would  not  think  of  using  any 
other  light.  They  are  THE  lamps.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  mine  is  impressed  with  them.  Why, 
I  have  saved  at  least  20  times  their  cost  in  oil, 
bu?ners,  chimneys,  and  '■cuss  words?" 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  old-style 
lamp,  but  an  entirely  new  principle  of  oil  lighting  which  has 
made  common  kerosene  (or  coal  oil)  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  lighting  methods.  Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasolene 
or  acetylene,  yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

W$t  Single  Uamp 

is  lighted  or  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned  high  or 
low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while  lighted 
and  without  moving.  Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week. 
It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has 
no  equal.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  "R"  and 
our  proposition  for  a 

10  3Bapa'  ftrial 

GLOBE  GAS   LIGHT  CO.,  25  &  27  Union  St.,  Boston 


HEAT  THE  HOUSE 


You   are  going   to    build  or   the   old 
one  with  a 


Winchester 


Heater 


A  CHILD  CAN  RUN   IT 

It  gives  you  the  maximum  of  heat 
with  the  minimum  of  coal.  It  will 
save  you  money,  give  you  a  warm 
house  in  the  coldest  town,  and  make 
no  dust  for  the  housekeeper  to  work 
over. 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

SMITH  &  THAYER  CO. 

234  Congress  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

and 
MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND 

will  equip  its  NEW  BUILDINGS,  now  being 
erected  at  WATERTOWN,  MASS.,  with  an 
ELECTRICAL    PLANT  furnished  by 

THE   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   CO. 


"Champion"    Metal    Weather    Strip 

Adapted  to  every  form  of  Window  and  Door. 
Absolutely  PERMANENT  and  EFFECTIVE. 
Keeps  out  Cold  and  Dust.  Stops  Rattling.  Used 
on  the  best  buildings  in  City  and  Country. 
"CHAMPION"  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP 
AND   PARTING  BEAD   COMPANY 

Home  Office:    179  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Oxford  1384 


W.  E.  RICH 


W.  H.  RICKER 


RICH  &  RICKER 

Manufacturers  of 

artificial  Himbg 

Appliances  for  Shortened  Limbs,  Resections,  etc. 

The   only   Manufacturer   of    the 
genuine    Lincoln    Arm,    Hands, 
\\\\\      Fingers,  and  all  combinations  of 
them. 

Silk  Elastic  Stockings,  Wool  Socks 
to  wear  with  Artificial  Limbs,  Knife 
and  Fork  combined  for  One-armed 
Persons.  Repairing  all  makes  of 
Limbs  a  Specialty. 

180  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rooms  14-15 

Opposite  Boylston  Street  Subway  Station  and  near  surface 
cars  via  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets. 


Elevator  Service 


Phone,  Oxford  1288-1 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


. . .  REDUCE  THE  YEARLY  OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION . . . 


INSTALL  A  BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  AND  ICE  MAKING  PLANT 

Write  for  further  information 

BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  CO.  :      NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


V*"NECESSARYAS$OAP"  ^ 

A  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises 
Wounds,  and  Sores 

RELIEVES  PAIN,  REDUCES  IN- 
FLAMMATION AND  PROMOTES 
RAPID  HEALING.  MAINTAINS 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
SICK  ROOM.  A  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FOR  DISINFECTING 
CLOSETS,   DRAINS,   AND    TRAPS. 

PREVENTS    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES 
Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett   Manufacturing  Co., 

297    Franklin    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


HIGH    GRADE 

Jfurs 

The    choicest   ALASKA    SEAL 

and  PERSIAN    COATS 

Made  to  measure 

jfur^Ltmti  Coats  for 
Automobile  Wm 

Furs  repaired  and  re-made  in  a  superior 
manner.  Reliable  goods.  Skillful  work- 
manship.    Very  reasonable  prices. 

HENRY    REBNER 

132   BOYLSTON    STREET 
Boston 


A  OVER  TISEMENTS 


FREDERIC    T.   GOODMAN 

SUCCESSOR  TO  ARTHUR  C.  SMITHSON 
FROM  LONDON,  W. 


English  Tailor  and  Habit  Maker 
for  Gentlewomen 

739  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TELEPHONE  1376  BACK  BAY 


Telephone  3039  Main 

John  O'Connell  (/**•) 

JOSEPH  S.  WATERMAN 

&  SONS 

Incorporated 

PLUMBING 

AND 

GAS   PIPING 

Unbertater* 

Estimates  furnished. 

2326  &  2328  WASHINGTON  ST. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to.             ; 

ADJOINING    DUDLEY    ST.   TERMINAL 

BOSTON 

135  Oliver  Street 

(72 

ESTABLISHED   1859                   TELEPHONE   ROXBURYJ73 

Boston 

(  74 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


AMES    IRON    WORKS 

Our  regularly  manufactured  product  comprises   the  following  lines,  illustrations  and 
descriptive  Catalogues  or  Bulletins  of  which  may  be  had  upon  request : 


ENGINES 

Center  Crank  Automatic.     Simple  and  Compound. 

(40  H.  P.  to  600  H.  P.) 
Side-Crank  Automatic.     Single  and  Four-Valve. 

(50  H.  P.  to  700  H.  P.) 
Vim  Automatic  and  Throttling. 

(10  H.  P.  to  1'25  H.  P.) 
Regal  Automatic  and  Throttling. 

(50  H.  P.  to  450  H.  P.) 


BOILERS 


Horizontal  Tubular. 

Locomotive. 

Standard  Portable. 

Upright. 

Return  Tubular  Portable. 

Stacks,  Tank  and  General  Plate  Work. 


819-820  Board  of  Trade  Building 


BOSTON 


William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarket 


NEW   YORK 


BOSTON 


WELLS  &  NEWTON  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
Contractors 

183  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Zehringhr,  Manager 


Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co. 

34-36  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Small  Tools  and  general 

line  of  Supplies  for  Machine  Shops 

and  Manufacturers 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  METAL 
AND  TOOLS  FOR  ART  CRAFTING 


Machines  Bought 
Sold,  Rented 
and  Repaired 

Supplies  of  all  kinds 


H.  L.  SHAW 

65    FEDERAL    ST.,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Dealer  in  all  makes  of 

REBUILT    TYPEWRITERS 

Tel.  Fort  Hill  3179 

Wildey  Savings 
Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 

Money  deposited  on  or  before 

August  75 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date. 


j,*rfH7r.r;1i,«(,'^;'. 


\%  ATIT:^ 

\  Mi 


w 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


__^___^ 

ffltytx  3 onasson 
dCo. 

TREMONT    &   BOYLSTON    STS. 
BOSTON 

OUTER 

GARMENTS 

FOR 

LADIES  AND 

MISSES 

<J/ri>e   (J  1  Lidded  Juz  VXJallQ, 

uxtia.  cuujlaaJui 

AamnleS  al     Uncle/tWea/L,  Liilul/ten^ 
JDieA&eA,  etc.,  etc. 

oLadicA    appteciaimq    line,   vla/iic    axa   i*v\?itea 
ta    c^ticatiu   examine,   qua,   maaeli*. 

* 

Jvyelle.  Jeanne 

CRapeauja 

320    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONE       CONNECTION 

MISS  C.  E.  MARSHALL 

Custom  Tailored  and  Fancy  Waists 

Lingerie  and  Tub  Dresses 

a  specialty 

Gowns  and  Tailored  Suits 
420  BOYLSTON  STREET,   BOSTON,  MASS. 

Room  512,  Berkeley  Building 

Tel.  3893  Back  Bay 

MLLE.    C.    TESTA 
Art  Embroidery 

Materials  and  Dress  Trimmings 

Hand  and  Machine 
Embroidery  of  every  description 

Hemstitching 

48  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Oxford  2671-2 

MRS.  J.  M.  MORRISON 

Agent  for 

The  Wade   Corset 

Absolutely  the  most  comfortable  corset  known 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians 
in  all  cases  of  spinal  or  abdominal  weakness 

also 

FINE  CUSTOM   CORSETS  and  Lingerie 
367   Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Telephone  3142-5  Back  Bay 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


W$t  Eegal  balloting  Company 

Fashionable  Ladies'  Tailors 

High  grade  workmanship  Perfect  Jit  guaranteed 

REPAIRING,  CLEANSING,  PRESSING  AND  ALTERING 
AT  SHORT  NOTICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES 


501  Washington   Street,  Room  47 

Nearly  opposite  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. 


Boston 


S.  KOFMAN 
Ladies'  Tailor  and  Habit  Maker 

PRESSING  AND  REMODELLING 
1 75  Tremont  St.  Boston 

ROOM   39 

lei.  ) 956-4  Oxford  Ties.  Tel.  1336-1  Tremont 


The  Parisian 

Outfitters  for 

Women  and  Misses 
16-18  Winter  St.      Boston^  Mass. 


F.  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

manufacturers  of 
Puritan  Mills  Art  Draperies 

including 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes 
Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

J 22 -J JO  Summer  Street,  Boston 

Ostrich  Feathers  Dyed, 
Cleansed  and  Curled 

PAGET'S 

FRENCH  FEATHER  SHOP 
144a  Tremont  St.  Boston 

Feathers  curled  while  you  wait 
Willows  made  to  order  or  from  your  own  material 

Paget' s  work  stands  unrivaled  for  its  excellence 

Tel.  Oxford  2687-1 


iWrsf.  <£aUasfjer  anb  Jfflrsu  JHabben 

present  their  neb)  siiotumg  of 

A.  B.  CONANT 

Jfrencf)  jifflobete,  i>ate,  ®oque*  anb 

<§otong 

iBonnets 
100  Jgopteton  Street,  Boston 

Berkeley  Building                   Boston 

&oom  515 

A  D  VER  TISEME  NTS 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

DRY      GOODS 

78  to  84  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 
Tailor  Suits  and  Gowns 

352    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


VIOLINS 

a*w         'CELLOS 

-^           BOWS,  CASES 

r/ 

Italian  Tested  Strings 

.                                       Send  for  Catalog 

MUSICIANS 

I§F 

SUPPLY  CO. 

A 

Qb                      218R  Tremont  Street 
^                                BOSTON,  MASS. 

l30jSton  Mirror  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

French  Plate  Mirrors 

Framed  Mirrors,  Framed  Pictures 
Mirrors  Resilvered,  Frames  Regilded 

67-69  SUDBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
Telephone  Haymarket  878 


? 


Have   You  a  Friend  that's  Deaf 

You  can  bring  to  their  attention  some- 
thing that  they  will  never  cease  to 
thank  you  for.     The   new  adjustable 

Globe  Ear-Phone 

is  entirely  new  and  unlike  any  other 
hearing  instrument.  It  is  the  small- 
est, lightest,  and  least  conspicuous 
**■  1nstrument  and  the  only  one  sold  with 

guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refu?ided.     Call  or  write 

for  booklet. 

Globe  Ear-Phone  Co. 

TREMONT   TEMPLE  BOSTON 


Established  1835 


Telephone  Oxford  1140 


Special  prices  to  Lodges,  Parties  &°  Caterers 

WESTON'S 
BAKERY 

Wm.  N.  Jenkins,  Prop. 

79  BEACH  ST.  135  SUMMER  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Formerly  on  Lincoln  Street  under  United  States  Hotel 


YOU  CAN  HEAR 

Grand  Opera  in  your  own  home 
if  you  have  a  Victor  Talking 
Machine.  Ask  me  about  my 
trial  offer. 

GEO.  LINCOLN  PARKER 

100  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Tel.   Oxford  igyi  Third  Floor 


SAVE    YOUR    LINEN 

By  having  your  work  done  at 

UtrfmrtifiOtt'si 
iUuntirp 

51  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Haymarket  1273 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


HAIR  GOODS 

BEST  QUALITY 


In  stock  or  made  to  order  All  the  latest  styles  in  Human  Hair  Goods 

Special  discount  of  10%  if  you  mention  this  book 

Shampooing,  Marcel  Waving,  and  Hairdressing,  Manicuring, 
Pedicuring,  and  Facial  Massage 

23-25     Winter  Street,    Boston  Take  Elevator  at  25  Winter  Street 

LOVERING'S   HAIRDRESSING  PARLORS 

(F.  M.  LOVERING) 


Tel.  2911  Back  Bay 

EYRE  &  CO. 

€xpert  Cleantfer* 

LADIES'    ROBES,    SUITS,    ETC. 

Gents'  Clothing 
Lace  Curtains,  Blankets,  etc. 

Office:  ioi  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Works:  69  Florence  Ave.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

TRY    US 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

85  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


C.  H.  BATCHELDER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Flags,    Tents,    Awnings, 
Horse  Covers 

Wagon  Covers  and  all  kinds  of  canvas  goods 

Cotton  Ducks  from  1   to  1 2  feet  wide,  for  Roofs, 

Laundries,  Wagons,  Boats,  and  various 

other  purposes 

234-24.0  State  Street BOSTON,  MASS. 


L.   STARR   &   CO. 

®8iomen%  M**t&\  Cfnlbren'a  anb 
Sttfants'  l&earing  apparel 

Importers  of 

Jftne  Jfura 

35-41  WINTER    ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CARRIE  W.  BROWN 

S>calp  fepeualfet 

Backward  Shampoo  (dried  by  hand) 

Chiropody 

Facial  Massage         Manicuring 

2  Park  Square 

Tel.  Ox.  4469-M  Rcoms  67-68 


MME.   DYER    %£%& 

Custom  Corsets 
and  Lingerie 

400  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Telephone  1163  Back  Bay 


ADVER 1ISEMENTS 


OUR  OPTICAL  WORK 

is  the  best  that 

SCIENCE  AND  SKILL 

can  make  it 
LET  US  SERVE  YOU 

KLEIN    &   UNDERWOOD 

OPTOMETRISTS  OPTICIANS 

I28A    TREMONT    STREET 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  entrance 

BOSTON 
Telephone  Oxford  1097-2  Elevator 


G.    J.    ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'  Materials 

School    Supplies,    Kindergarten   Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Easter  Cards  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,         Boston,  Mass. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

AMERICAN    PLAN    $3.00    PER   DAY    and   Upwards 
EUROPEAN   PLAN  $1.00   PER   DAY    and   Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 


TILLY    HAYNES 
Proprietor 


JAMES   G.  HICKEY 
Manager 


Geo.  D.  Harvey  Arthur  C.   Farley 

William  T.   Farley 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and   Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 


INCO.  PORATED 


332-340  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 

GENERAL   SALES   AGENTS 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 


M.  S.  PALMER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   of 

Clectrtc, 
#a£  anb  Combination  Jfixture* 

151   FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


B.   F.  MACY 

Formerly  of  F.  A.  WALKER  &  CO. 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 
and  FIREPLACE    FURNISHINGS 

410    BOYLSTON    STREET 

Near  Berkeley 
Telephone  3609  Back  Bay 


Tel.  Back  Bay  3856-3 


Hull  21460 


MRS.  B.  E.  WILSON 
tailoring  (or  liable* 

The  Kensington 

687  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
JJainter,  ©erorator  anb  (glacier 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  966 


Jbp^ti 


fOSfoement  St> 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jften'js  tfimu^iuQ  (Boons 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


Riding  Habits 


Gowns 


Shirt  Waists 


Samuel  A.  Bigelow 

President 


Charles  F.  Dowse 
Treasurer 


3Stgeloto  &  BotDsr  Co. 

HARDWARE  &  CUTLERY 
229  Franklin  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


3Ba\Jtti  jfttfcol 

Ladies'  Artistic  Tailoring 


126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 


Tel.  4712-J  Back  Bay 


FURS 


Our  facilities  for  repairing,  redyeing, 
and  remodeling  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  transform  your  old  furs  into  new 
ones  at  lowest  prices ;  also  all  kinds  of 
new  fur  garments  made  to  order.  , 

E.  PERCIVAL 

29  Temple  Place,  Room   15 

Telephone  Oxford  784-1  COLD   STORAGE 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


DOUBLE  WEAR    PERFECTCUSHIQN 

PREVENTS    RUNING    OVER 

KEEPS  THE  BODY  IN  A  NATURAL  POSITION 

LOCKED  ON  INSTEAD  OF  NAILED 

EASILY  ATTACHED 

QUICKLY    DETACHED 


DETACHABLE 

PRICE  SO ?t5  ATTACHED 


OSTON,  M.ASS. 


AD  VER  TISEMEN7S 


UNEXCELLED   FOR 

"Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods" 


©AlGi 


TRADE-MARK 


IS  SfcfSBE 


'€& 


^ 


REG.  U.  S.  CAT.  OFF, 


Luncheons,   Parties,    picnics 


ROACH    POWDER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

GUARANTEED    CONTRACTS 

References  :  Hotels  Touraine,  Lenox,  Brunswick, 
Essex,  Oxford,  Bellevue,  etc. 

RELIABLE   INSECTICIDE   CO. 

365  Washington  Street,  Boston 

Main  2205 


SAFETY-SECURITY 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL    HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  STORE: 

4    HIGH    corner     SUMMER     STREET 
BOSTON 


THE  BLICKENSDERFER 
Aluminum  Typewriter 

Weight  7  pounds,  in  neat  leather  traveling 
case.  Everything  in  the  way  of  time-and- 
labor-saving  attachments.  Universal  Key- 
board. Price  $50. 

We  also  have  Used  Machines  which  have  been 
put  in  first-class  order  from  $15  upward. 
Machines  placed  on  trial,  free  of  charge. 

BLICKENSDERFER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

334  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Room  3  BOSTON,  MASS. 


1  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago  broke 
the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and  COF- 
FEES in  BOSTON 

ALL  BEST  TEAS     25c 

Teas  at  15c.  Tea  at  10c. 

BEST  OLD  CROP    _Q 
COFFEE  ±Oc 

Quality  Brand 


IMPORTERS    BRANCH,  LTD. 
I,  17,  and  57  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $ibo,ooo 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


Not  to  advertise  is  to  be  nominated  for  membership  in  the  Down-and-Out  Club. 

The  only  man  who  should  not  advertise  is  the  one  who  has  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  service,  or  one  who  cannot  make  good. 

Let  the  truth  be  known  about  your  business. —  Elbert  Hubbard. 
AND    THEN 


KEEP  ADVERTISING 

One  step  won't  take  you  very  far, 
You've  got  to  keep  on  walking ; 

One  word  won  t  tell  folks  who  you  are, 
You've  got  to  keep  on  talking. 

One  inch  won't  make  you  very  tall, 
You've  got  to  keep  on  growing : 

One  little  ad.  won  t  do  it  all, 
You've  got  to  keep  tJiem  going. 


For  advertising  space  and  rates  in  the 

(tehmk  fnr  ffe»  Hurt 

apply  to 

Clarence  B.  Mudge,  Adve?-tising  Manager 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BLIND  AGENTS 
WANTED 


THE  IDEAL  OLIVE  AND  PICKLE  FORK 

WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC 

Removes  pickles  and  olives  of  all  kinds  from  any  jar 
or  bottle  instantly,  perfectly  dry,  without  a  mark.  No 
springs,  no  wires  !  Simple,  durable,  practical,  beautiful. 
Shell  pattern,  25  cents;  Leonora  pattern,  50  cents,  heavily 
plated,  prepaid  mail.  Agents  making  big  money.  Send 
for  agency,  Clarence  B.  Mudge,  383  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Especially  Suitable  for  the  Blind 


NEW  OR   USED 

MACHINES 

REMODELLED 

MADE    OVER 


HAMMOND 
BRAILLE    TYPEWRITER 

Interchangeable    type.      Special 
or  universal  keyboard. 


THE    BLICKENSDERFER 

Light-weight  machines  with  all 
modern  attachments  and  special 
keyboard  device  for  the  blind. 


Write  for  suggestions  and  advice  from  an  experienced  blind  man, 
CLARENCE    B.  MUDGE,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


VOL.  V,  No.  3  OCTOBER,  I9li 


(Butloot  for  tfje  Minn 


A  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
WELFARE  of  THE  BLIND 

Sutumn  dumber 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  RUSSIA 
EXETER  CONFERENCE  — A  REVIEW 
BOSTON    NURSERY  FOR   BLIND   BABIES 

AFTER    GRADUATION— CONCLUSION 

Until  people  cease  to  regard  the  blind  as  curiosities  and 
recognize  them  as  co-laborers  striving  for  the  same  ends, 
it  will  be  hard  to  obtain  justice." 

Adelia  M,  Hoyt. 


Editor,  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 

PUBLISHED    BY    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    AND    THE 
PENNSYLVANIA    ASSOCIATIONS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Editor's  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Yearly  Subscription,  $1.00  Single  Number,  35  cents 


OUTLOOK    FOR    THE    BLIND 

Quarterly  Record  of  the  ProCxRess  and  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

"Entered  as  second-class   matter   November  23,  IQ07,  at   the  post  office  at   Boston,  Mass.,  under  tJie  Act  of  Congress  0/ 
March  3,  i8yq.'''' 

If  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  signed 
articles.     It  intends  to  be  non-partisan,  and  hopes  to  present  all  sides  of  mooted  questions. 

Subscription,  $1.00 ;  foreign  postage,  12  cents   additional ;   single  copy,  33  cents;  back    issues, 
JO  cents.  Half  price  to  present  and  past  pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

If  Checks  and  post   office  orders  for  subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  made  payable    to 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  sent  to  962  Franklin  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

If  English  subscribers  should  draw  their  post  office  orders  for  4s.  6d.  in  favor  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

^[For  advertising  rates  and  space,  apply  to  Clarence  B.  Mudge,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole 
Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer 


COUNCIL 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham 

Edward  M.  Hartwell,M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 

Mrs.  Mahalie  R.  Hodder 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard 

Mrs.  Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut 

Albert  Marshall  Jones 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder 

Edwin  D.  Mead 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

*Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 

Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D. 
*Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 

Miss  Helen  Keller 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.D. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall 


Mrs.  F.  S.  Mead 
James  P.  Munroe 
Robert  L.  Raymond 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers 
Rev.  Francis  H.  Rowley 
Mrs.  Ada  Pearson  Spaulding 
John  Shepard 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Barrell  Ware 
Mrs.  James  A.  Woolson 

Hon.  William  H.  Moody 
Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom 
Rev.  Leighton   Parks,  D.D. 
'  Miss  Anne  Whitney 
*  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 

*  Deceased 


and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 


PRESIDENT 
COL.  J.  M.  SCHOONMAKER 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
MRS.  MOSES  RUSLANDER    DR.  W.  W.  BLAIR    DR.  PAUL  FRANKLIN 


TREASURER  HONOR  A  R  Y  SECRE  TA  RIES  GENERA  L  SECRE  TARY 

GEORGE  D.  EDWARDS    MISS  JESSIE  WELLES    MRS.  CHARLES  H.  FRIEND    CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Barr 
Dr.  Amelia  A.  Dranga 
Mrs.  John  S.  Flannery 


William  L.  Abbott 
Dr.  John  A.  Brashear 
Judge  Joseph  Buffington 
Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt 
Bishop  Canevin 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Coard 
Lawrence  Dilworth 
Ogden  M.  Edwards 


DIRECTORS 
William  H.  Long 
Thomas  S.  McAloney 
Mrs.  S.  L.  McCullough 

A  D  VISOR  Y  BOA  RD 
H.  D.  W.  English 
Senator  William  Flinn 
Oliver  S.  Hershman 
Joseph  Home  Holmes 
Rabbi  Leonard  J.  Levy 
Mayor  W.  A.  Magee 
Richard  B.  Mellon 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon 
Senator  George  T.  Oliver 


Harry  M.  Shafer 
Mrs.  Cass  Sunstein 
Francis  J.  Torrance 


H.  Kirke  Porter 
Enoch  Rauh 
Col.  C.  A.  Rook 
Wilson  A.  Shaw 
Charley  L.  Taylor 
Benjamin  Thaw 
A.  Leo  Weil 
Bishop  Whitehead 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

222  BOYLSTON  STREET  62  PARK  SQUARE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


LADIES'  ROOMS  now  doubled  in  size. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  and  coupon   rooms  on 
entrance  floor. 

STORAGE  VAULTS  for  silver  and  other  valuables. 

BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL   AND    SURPLUS $J,000,000 


Old   Feathers   Made   New 

BY  WILLOJVING    OR  ADDING 
NEW  TOPS 

Oldest  and  best  known  firm  in 
America,  Dyeing,  Cleansing,  and 
Curling  Ostrich  Feathers  exclu- 
sively. 

Our  work  in  Dyeing,  Cleansing,  and  Curling  Ostrich 
Feathers  has  for  years  been  considered  the  Standard, 
and  the  cost  as  reasonable  as  any. 

H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather  Co. 

53-59   TEMPLE    PLACE  BOSTON,    MASS. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


De  Meritte  School 

Founded  in  iqoo 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who 
want  an  education. 

The  school  prepares  boys  for  the  New 
England  colleges  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Experienced  teachers  only  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  school  aims  to  develop  men. 
Success  in  life  depends  upon  the 
power  of  application.  The  training 
in  this  school  develops  that  power. 


Camp  Algonquin 

ASQUAM  LAKE 

N.  H. 

A  Select  Camp  for  Manly  Boys 


Twenty-seventh  Season  opens 
June  25,  1912. 

Personal  supervision. 

Outdoor  life. 

Tutoring  if  desired. 


815  BOYLSTON  STREET 


For  circulars  address 
EDWIN  DE  MERITTE 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Fire  Alarm  Systems, 

Signal  Bells, 

Telephones,  and 

Annunciators 


We  make  a  specialty  of  signaling 
and  telephone  systems  for  schools, 
hospitals,  factories,  etc. 

Nearly  700  Holtzer- Cabot  Fire 
Alarm  Bells  are  installed  in  Boston 
school  buildings.  Our  Yard  Gongs 
and  Telephones  are  also  specified  in 
Boston  and  other  cities. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  bul- 
letins, prices,  and  specifications  for  this  apparatus  to  Architects,  Boards  of 
Education,  or  others  interested.     Send  for  Bulletin  15B1. 

The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co. 

WESTERN   BRANCH:   CHICAGO,   ILL.  BOSTON,     MASS. 


Electro-Mechanical  Fire  Alarm  Bell 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


"Choisa"  Ceylon  Tea 


Pure     Rich     Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
60  Cents 


1-2  lb.  Canisters 
35  Cents 


Packed  in  Parchment-lined 
One  pound  and  half-pound  Canisters 


We  invite  comparison  with  other  Teas  of  similar  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE    CO. 


Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets  I  RONTON 
Copley  Square }DW  11/11 


g^rjBROOKLINE 


SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  ESTATE 

Every  investment  made,  or  other  important  action  taken, 
represents  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  group  of  men 
expert  in  trust  management,  and  their  services  cost  an 
estate  no  more  than  it  would  pay  an  individual. 
All  our  securities  are  officially  inspected  three  times 
a  year.  We  give  bonds  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  personal  property  of  an  estate  we  administer ;  and 
these  bonds  are  backed  by  a  guarantee  of  $4,500,000. 
An  individual  acting  as  executor  or  trustee  rarely  is 
required  to  give  security. 

Booklet  with  detailed  information  sent  on  request 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

J00    FRANKLIN    STREET,    BOSTON 


In  active  business 
since  J 875 


Over  $15,000,000  in  care  of  our 
trust  department 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Emerson  and  Norris  Co. 

163  North  Beacon  Street 
Brighton,  Boston 

CONCRETE     STONE 

FOR  EXTERIORS  AND    INTERIORS  OF  BUILDINGS 


All  stone  used  on  exteriors  of  new  buildings  fot  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  manufactured  by  us 


Just  Received 

Many  New  Patterns  in  Floor  Coverings 

\  COLLECTION  of  beautiful  rugs  and  carpets  that  will  prove  of  greatest 
"^■^  interest  to  intending  purchasers.  Among  the  recent  additions  to  our 
already  incomparable  showing  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  especially  hand, 
some  Wilton,  Axminster,  Brussels,  and  Mission  Bungalow  Rugs.  By  far  the 
most  representative  and  largest  floor-covering  stock  in  New  England. 


Values 


In  Oriental  Rugs 

In  Domestic  Rugs 

In  Carpets 

In  Linoleums  and  Mattings  —  not   to   be   duplicated  by 

any  other  firm  in  our  midst. 


The  seven  new  buildings  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  under  construction 
at    Watertown   will   be   completely  fur-  W%       ¥¥      \X7'L,*J_         f* 
nished  with  Linoleum  from  the  JlV»    JL  Km      W  illlC    V^w« 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SAFETY    FOR    VALUABLES 

Cfje  g>tate  Street 
g>afe  Bepctftt  faults 

Exchange  Building,  jij  State  Street,  Boston 


A    SEPARATE   VAULT    FOR   THE   STORAGE 
OF    SILVERWARE    IN    TRUNKS    OR    BOXES 


THE    COUPON    ROOMS    ARE   ALL   OF   LARGE   SIZE 
AND    ATTRACTIVE   IN    EVERY    WAY 


COBB,   BATES    &   YERXA 
COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grocers 

55    SUMMER    STREET,    CORNER    CHAUNCY 

(ONE    BLOCK   FROM   WASHINGTON   STREET) 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


When  ordering  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  Buttermilk 
be  sure  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 


HOOD'S 


ACKNOWLEDGED    THE     BEST 


r»ADS     MAOM 


CREAM   AND   ALL   DAIRY   PRODUCTS 

General  Offices  and  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 
494  Rutherford  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Phone    Charlestown   600 
THE    LARGEST    INDEPENDENT    DAIRY    COMPANY    IN     NEW    ENGLAND 


a*  •§••$•  *§*,$*iiM§i  •f**j/**f°f*«^ 


Owinell-WrightCo's. 

WHITE 
HOUSE 

COFFEE 


4*    is  a  coffee  about  <T 

4*    which  more  *J 

4»    good  things  are  *§• 

4»    said  than  of  any  «§» 

4*    other  coffee  on  «£ 
the  market. 

4*  v$#*f*v4**$#  •§*•!<•!*•!*  •$••!•«!» 


"An  introduction  leads  to 
everlasting  friendship  " 

md  "Premiere 

CHOCOLATES 

On  Sale  Where  QUALITY 
is  Appreciated 

H.  D.  FOSS&CO.,  BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


The  Boston  Herald 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


The  Newspaper  of  Home   Quality 


Capital,  $2,000,000.00  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $2,700,000.00 

THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF   BOSTON 

SEARS    BUILDING  -  -  Cor.  Washington  and  Court  Streets 


Original  Charter,  1832 
Organized  as  a  National  Bank,  1864 


OFFICERS 

Thomas  P.  Beal,  President  T.  Harlan  Breed,  Cashier 

Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Vice-President  John  H.  Symonds,  Assistant  Cashier 

Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.,  Vice-President  Frank  H.  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


YOUR  FAMILY  DRUGGIST 

The  selection  of  a  reliable  druggist  should  be  one  of  your 

greatest  cares.     Can  you  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance 

of  fresh,  pure,  potent  drugs  in  your  household  ? 

Sixty-six  years  of  continuous  service  has  given  us  a  most 

valuable  experience,  a  ripe  knowledge  of  the  details  of  our 

business. 

Sixty-seven  years'  possession  of  an  enviable  reputation  for 

fairness  and  reliability  makes  us  more  careful  each  day  to 

give  our  patrons  absolute  satisfaction. 

Stores  in 
Boston,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Brockton,  Salem  and  Lynn 


1KEIHAVNES  DRUG  STORES 


You  are  SAFE  When  You  Buy  at  Riker-Jaynes 


A    HOLIDAY    GIFT    BOOK 

THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR 

In  the  Life  of  Julia  Ward  Howe 

By  Maud  Howe 

A  book  that  gives  faithful 
and  intimate  recollections 
of  Mrs.  Howe's  closing 
years. 

With  portrait  by  John  Elliott 

Price,  75  cents  net;  by  mail,  81  cents 


LITTLE,   BROWN   &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 
34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


PIANO  TEACHING 

Its  Principles  and  Problems 

By  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  written  by 
a  practical  man  to  meet  practical  needs.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  work  is  one 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  piano 
teacher  in  the  land  seeking  success. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

"  Crammed  with  information  every  teacher  and  pianist 
needs."  —  The  Nation. 


RESONANCE  IN 
SINGING  AND  SPEAKING 

By  DR.  THOMAS  FILLEBROWN 

Twenty-one  years  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  in 
Harvard  University 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

"  His  directions  for  deep  breathing  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  lucid  and  valuable  ever  printed.  They  are  im- 
portant not  only  to  students  of  singing  who  have  to 
become  professional  breathers,  but  to  all  who  wish  to 
enjoy  perfect  health." 

Henry  T.  Finck,  in  The  Nation. 

OLIVER  DITSON   COMPANY 

150  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES  B.  JOPP,  President 
C.  L.  BILLMAN,  Treasurer  GEORGE  H.  POOR.  Secretary 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW.  Jr..  Asst.  Treas.        F.  B.  LAWLER.  Asst.  Treat. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

20  MILK  STREET 

FANEUIL  HALL  BRANCH 

3   SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 

Interest  allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  #300  and  over 


CASTLE    SQUARE    HOTEL 

Charles  E.  Sleeper,  Manager 

TREMONT   STREET,    CASTLE    SQUARE 

Office,  10  Chambers  Street,  Boston 
European  Plan  Boston  Hotel  Co.,  Lessees 

Over  one  mile  frontage  of  outside  rooms.  The  only  hotel  of 
its  size  in  the  world  having  PRIVATE  BATH  WITH 
EVERY  ROOM.  Long  distance  telephone  in  each  room. 
First-class  cuisine  and  service.  The  original  and  only  "no- 
tip  "  hotel  dining-room  in  the  United  States. 
50  Single  Suites  with  private  bathrooms,  $1.50  per  day  for  one 

person  only. 
100   Double   Suites  with  private  bathroom,  for  two  persons, 

$2.00  per  day. 
350  Double  Suites  (for  two),  Alcove  Chamber,  private   bath- 
room, $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
NOTHING   HIGHER.     Baggage  transferred  free. 
PLEASE  SEND   POSTAL   FOR  BOOKLET. 


HOOD 

RUBBERS 


ARE 


QUALITY 
RUBBERS 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


Thresher  Bros. 

^he  Specialty  Silk  Store 

BETWEEN 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

and  the  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings 

(TAKE  ELEVATOR) 

SILKS,  SILK  RIBBONS,    SPOOL  SILK, 

SILK  GARMENTS, 

BROADCLOTHS, 

WOOLEN  DRESS  GOODS, 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Thresher  Building 

46  TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Take  Elevator) 
Wholesale  prices  on  all  our  merchandise 


Philadelphia  Store,  New  Thresher  Bldg.» 
1322  Chestnut  Street 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 

feXO. 

GOLF 
PRIZES 

in  Gold 

and 

Silver 


5"  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON   MASS. 


Its  Bakers 

and 

It's  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
process 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality, full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 


Established  1780 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


The  Mutual 
National  Bank 

of  Boston 

4  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 


Directors 

C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Pres.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 

E.  D.  Codman,  Vice-Pres.  George  U.  Crocker 

W.  S.  Crane,  2d  Vice-Pres.  George  W.  Cobb 

Wm,  H.  Stickney,  Cashier 
Chas.  D.  Buckner,  Asst.  Cashier 


We  would  be  pleased  to  advise  with 
investors  either  by  correspondence  or 
personally  in  regard  to  investments 
and  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
them  to  make  our  bank  their  head- 
quarters while  in  the  city,  as  we  feel 
that  a  bank  is  in  a  position  to  give  an 
unbiased  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
securities. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


tfranfitm  acaDem? 

136  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

The  Practical  Training  School  for 

Girls  of  all  ages,  from 

12  to  55 years 

Grammar  grade  $10.00  a  month 
High  school  grade  10.00        " 
Shorthand  and  typewriting   15.00        " 
Bookkeeping  and  typewrit- 
ing 15.00 
Secretary  or  teacher's 
course  15.00        " 

Open  all  the  year,  day  and  evening. 

Individual  training. 

Enter  any  time  through  the  year. 


Boston 
Roofing    Company 

J.  T.  Frederickson,  Proprietor 

Slate,  Tin,  Copper,  Tar,  and  Gravel 
Roofers 

Special   attention    to   all    kinds  of 
Repairs 

Gutters,  Skylights,  and  Conductors 
made  and  put  on 

Shop:   31  and  33  Mystic    Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  677 

6  Beacon  Street,  Room   1024 
Boston,  Mass. 


Have  you  hadabox  ^/""Samoset  Big  Four?" 

IT  CONTAINS  ROASTED  ALMONDS, 
LIQUID  CREAM  CHERRIES,  HONEY 
NOUGATINES,  AND  MILK  CHOCO- 
LATES. LOOK  FOR  THE  ROYAL 
PURPLE  BOX  AND  BE  SURE  IT  IS 
SAMOSET.  IT  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF 
OUR  FAMOUS  SPECIALTIES— THEY 
ARE    ALL    WORTH    A    TRIAL 

SAMOSET  CHOCOLATES  CO. 

BOSTON 


STUART-HOWLAND   CO. 

MOST    COMPLETE    LINE    OF 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

IN    THE    EAST 


J-3    WINTHROP    SQUARE  \ 
J2-36   OTIS    STREET 


BOSTON 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


SETH    W.    FULLER    COMPANY 

Q  The  very  best  ideas,    material  and  workmanship 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  Construction  and  Supplies 

TELEPHONES 
Oxford  2510 ) 

2511  \  Connecting  all  offices.  Night  call :  Newton  South  322-3 

2512) 

ioo    BEDFORD   STREET   corner  of  Kingston   Street 


Specialty  Repair  Shop 

All  Kinds  of 
Repairing  and  Altering 

REFITTING  OF 

WAISTS,  SKIRTS  AND  SUITS 

Jill  Kinds  of  Sewing  done 
at  short  notice 

Samples  for 

Tailored  Garments,  Suits 

and  Skirts 

Measures  carefully  taken 
Special  attention  given  to  fitting 

MRS.  L.  G.  CONWAY 

48  Winter  St.,  Boston 


ROOMS  36  and  37 


TAKE  ELEVATOR 


HAIR  REMOVED 

FROM  LADIES' 
FACES,  NECK, 
BREAST  AND 
ARMS  BY 

THE    ELECTRIC    NEEDLE 

Guarantee  cure  in  all  cases. 
Treatment  produces  no  shock 
and  leaves  no  scars.  Private 
parlors. 

MRS.  M.  A.  BOOTH 

310  Kensington  Building,  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Exeter 

Formerly  with  Miss  M.  R.  Cole 

Hours  9  to  3 


CHAIR  CANE  —  CANE  WEBBING 

BEST    QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 

AMERICAN    RATTAN   AND   REED   MFG.   CO. 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SHREVE,    CRUMP   &   LOW   CO. 

OLD  AND  MODERN  SILVER  ADAPTED  FOR,    WEDDING  PRESENTS 
PRECIOUS  STONES  MOUNTED  IN  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 

147  Tremont  Street               Corner  of  West 

BOSTON 

UENRY  W.  SAVAGC 

il       129  Tremont  Street       El 

OPPOSITE    PARK   STREET   SUBWAY 

HOUGHTON   ar 
DUTTON   CO. 

New  England's 

Great  Cash 

House 

TREMONT,    BEACON,    AND 

SOMERSET   STREETS 

AND    PEMBERTON    SQUARE 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

See  me  for  anything  pertaining  to 

REAL  ESTATE 

MORTGAGES               INSURANCE 

COLLECTION   OF  RENTS 
CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

ALLSTON  OFFICE: 

1229  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Near  Harvard  Avenue 

BROOKLINE   OFFICE: 
1331  Beacon  Street,  Coolidge's  Corner 

TELEPHONES : 

Oxford  4420 

Brighton  670                                                       Brookline  1508 

JOHN    H.    PRAY    &   SONS    CO. 

CARPETS,  RUGS 
UPHOLSTERY 

Established  181 7  Incorporated  1900 

646-650   WASHINGTON    STREET,  BOSTON 


AD  I ER  TISEMENTS 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING  CO. 

BOSTON,      MASS. 

Main  Offices        .       .       .         5  Park  Square 
Branch    ....    529  Tremont  Temple 
Warehouses        .   80  Farnham  St.,  Roxbury 

<@tte 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  & 
OTHER   OCCASIONS 

Unusual  things  from 

Japan    and    China. 

Practical,  Artistic, 

Not  Expensive 

Walter  M.  Hatch  &  Co. 

43  and  45  Summer  Street 
Boston 

The  "  best  store  for  gifts  " 

Jlrchitects  and 
Constructors  of 
All  the  Noted 
Shows  in  Boston 

FOR      DESIGNS      AND      ESTIMATES     ADDRESS 

E.  W.  CAMPBELL,   General  Manager 

Telephone  Oxford  2066 

Hathaway 's   Drop  Instep    Shoe 

DIFFERENT— BETTER    THAN    ANY    OTHER 
SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR  THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of  the  foot,  it  strengthens 
the  weakened  ankles  and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread. 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop     -     -    -     52  Merchants  Row 

NEAR  FANEUIL  HALL 

ADVER  TISEMENTS 


COOK'S   TOURS 
AROUND   THE   WORLD 


THOMAS    COOK    &    SON 


332   WASHINGTON    STREET 


BOSTON,   MASS 


» 


You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in 
pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  writes  without  shaking.  When  the 
cap  is  on,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink, 
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Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Autumn,    191 1 


Like   the    man   who    replied, 

Our  Magazine's     «M        home      jg      wherever      I 
TVgw^   1 1  o  111  o 

hang  my  hat,"  so  the  editor's 
office  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  prov- 
ing to  be  wherever  he  chances  to  make  his 
headquarters.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  the  host  in  each  instance  has  been 
most  cordial,  and  made  the  sojourn  of  the 
editor  delightful  indeed.  During  its  early 
days,  the  Outlook  was  cradled  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind,  with  the  good  will 
and  cooperation  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission, which  permitted  the  editor,  while 
in  its  service,  to  give  what  time  was  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  magazine. 
During  the  first  three  years  and  a  half,  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind 
bore  the  entire  burden  of  defraying  the 
annual  deficit.  When  the  editor  became 
the  executive  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  the  board  of 
directors  not  only  wished  him  to  continue 
as  editor  of  the  magazine,  but  pledged  a 
liberal  sum  toward  defraying  the  annual 
deficit.  Now  that  our  headquarters  are 
again  moved  westward,  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  recognizing  the  great 
value  of  having  constantly  at  hand  the 
varied  and  comprehensive  information 
which  comes  to  the  office  of  such  a  maga- 
zine, agreed  that  the  editor,  when  he  be- 
came the  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, should  continue  his  editorial  work; 
and  furthermore  offered  to  aid  the  maga- 
zine by  providing  its  editorial  home  in  the 
Commission's  headquarters. 

Believing  that  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested to  visualize  the  new  office  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  we  print  as  our 
frontispiece    the    recently    acquired    head- 


quarters of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  on  the  second  floor  of  which,  in 
the  corner  facing  the  observer,  can  be  seen 
the  present  office  of  the  magazine.  It  is 
significant  that  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  three  of  the  foremost 
states  in  work  for  the  blind  in  America, 
have  cooperated  so  cordially  and  liberally 
in  making  such  a  publication  possible. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the  receipt 
of  further  evidence  of  the  magazine's  in- 
creasing serviceableness  to  its  special  group 
of  readers,  but  we  wish  that  more  of  our 
friends,  connected  with  the  various  institu- 
tions and  organizations  for  the  blind,  would 
subscribe  to  the  publication  officially,  and 
thus  supply  copies  to  every  member  of  their 
boards  of  directors. 

Hf 

Correspondence  and  Jottings 

Correspondence     haye   been   omitted    from   thig 
and  Jottings 

n  u  m  ber  because  we  have 
been  unable,  since  the  issuance  of  the 
Summer  Number,  to  gather  the  informa- 
tion that  is  needed  for  this  feature.  We 
are  convinced  that  no  part  of  the  magazine 
can  be  made  more  helpful  than  this  inter- 
change of  news  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  following  sentence,  which  is  taken 
from  a  letter  typical  of  many  that  we  re- 
ceive, expresses  exactly  what  we  hope  the 
magazine  may  be  to  all  our  readers :  "I 
have  delayed  writing  to  you  until  I  could 
have  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  read  to  me. 
That  has  just  been  done,  and  I  did  not  stop 
until  I  reached  the  last  page  of  the  cover, 
not  omitting  the  advertisements.  To  me  it 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  yet 
published.  The  collection  and  arrangement 
of   news   items,   with   little   editorial   notes 
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thrown  in  here  and  there  by  way  of  expla- 
nation or  comment,  is  a  very  interesting- 
feature,  and  gives  the  workers  for  the  blind 
just  the  sort  of  information  they  need,  i.  c, 
to  know  what  others  are  doing  and  how 
they  do  it."  No  section  of  the  magazine 
has  called  forth  more  hearty  approbation 
than  Correspondence  and  Jottings.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  to  secure  the  material 
with  which  to  fill  th^.se  pages.  If  the  news 
could  be  manufactured,  the  problem  would 
be  a  simple  one.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  are  dependent  upon  as  many  helpers  as 
there  are  states.  In  behalf  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  readers  and  earnest  workers,  we 
urge  friends  of  the  cause  to  send  us  news 
items  with  regard  to  work  for  the  blind  in 
their  own  locality.  A  newspaper  clipping 
or  an  informal  letter  is  often  all  that  is 
needed  to  give  the  facts  for  a  paragraph 
which  will  be  read  with  keen  interest  not 
only  in  a  neighboring  state,  but  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Hong  Kong,  and  Tokyo.  You 
who  enjoy  learning  of  what  your  friends 
are  doing  for  the  blind,  "Let  not  your  light 
be  hidden,"  but  put  it  in  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  so  that  it  may  shine  in  distant 
parts. 


P.  O.  B.  Lecture 


The  campaign  to  save  babies' 
eyes  is  constantly  gathering 

for  Mothers  J  J     &  & 

strength,  and  the  effort  to 
arouse  the  public  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  goes  on  apace.  The  most  recent 
undertaking  brought  to  our  attention  in  the 
educational  campaign  is  the  preparation  by 
the  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia  of  a  lecture 
entitled,  "Newborn  Babies'  Sore  Eyes," 
which  we  reprint  in  this  number.  The 
author  does  not  wish  to  be  known,  but  we 
are  at  liberty  to  state  that  it  was  written 
by  one  of  America's  greatest  medical  au- 
thorities, and  we  feel  that  "this  talk  for 
mothers,"  told  as  it  is  in  simple  language, 
is  going  to  do  much  good  if  it  can  be  placed 
where  its  warning  is  needed.  The  Civic 
Club  is  sending  it  out  among  the  women's 
clubs,  to  be  used  at  mothers'  meetings, 
settlement  gatherings,  and  in  localities 
where  it  will  reach  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  The  lecturer  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  who  speaks  in  about 
twenty-five  Ohio  cities  every  month  during 
the  lecture  season,  is  leaving  copies  in  the 


hands  of  the  minister  in  whose  church  he 
lectures,  for  distribution  where  it  will  be 
effective.  Those  who  wish  reprints  of  this 
lecture  should  write  at  once  to  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Ely,  Wyndham,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


"  After 


With  the  chapters  of  "After 
nation"     Graduation"    printed  in   this 

issue  we  complete  Miss 
Hoyt's  excellent  story.  Aside  from  wish- 
ing to  present  to  our  readers  such  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  struggle  that  con- 
fronts so  many  of  the  blind  girls  who  leave 
our  schools  for  the  blind,  we  hoped  that 
many  of  the  superintendents  would  pur- 
chase copies  of  the  completed  booklet  for 
future  distribution  to  the  families  of  their 
graduates.  The  parents  of  the  blind  often 
need  to  get  a  new  point  of  view  regarding 
the  capabilities  of  their  sightless  children. 
Such  a  story  as  "After  Graduation"  is 
most  suggestive,  and  on  reading  it  many  a 
relative  and  friend  of  a  blind  girl  might 
be  prompted  to  give  her  otherwise  un- 
thought  of  opportunities  for  usefulness. 
Commissions  and  societies  for  the  blind,  as 
well  as  schools,  could  also  use  copies  to 
advantage.  All  those  who  are  trying  to 
help  the  blind  recognize  the  importance 
of  creating  a  healthier  attitude  toward 
those  who,  though  blind,  are  capable  of 
filling  valuable  niches  in  life.  For  most  blind 
women  this  is  in  some  home.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  you,  or  the  institution  or 
organization  you  represent,  to  do  some  edu- 
cational work.  The  books  are  to  be  sold 
at  cost  (15  cents  each,  two  for  25  cents). 
Several  hundred  have  already  been  ordered. 
How  many  will  you  take? 


*fc 


Library  for  One  of  our  cooperators  has 
Teachers  of  made  a  very  valuable  sug- 
the  Blind  gestion  with  regard  to  books 
upon  the  methods  of  instructing  and  train- 
ing the  blind.  He  requested  us  to  ask  each 
superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind  to 
supply  us — for  publication — with  three  lists 
of  books,  "the  first  to  contain  the  books 
which  are  absolutely  essential  for  any  well- 
informed  teacher  of  the  blind  to  know ;  the 
second,  those  which  may  be  considered  de- 
sirable;  and  the  third,   still  others,   useful 
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but  not  absolutely  essential."  We  feel  con- 
fident that  such  a  list  would  be  most  helpful 
to  a  large  number  of  our  readers,  and  hope 
many  will  suggest  titles  for  such  lists. 

"The  Zieglcr  Musical  Quar- 

Items  from  the     ^      .       hag    been    discontinued 
Ziegler  Magazine        .  . f 

with  the  October  number. 
We  had  but  200  New  York  Point  readers 
and  100  Braille  readers,  which  did  not  pay 
half  the  actual  expense.  Besides,  it  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  labor  and  time  to 
select  the  music,  make  and  proof  read  the 
plates,  print,  bind,  and  mail,  and  we  feel 
that  this  time,  labor,  and  expense  will  ac- 
complish more  good  for  a  greater  number 
if  used  in  some  other  way.  We  especially 
regret  that  for  similar  reasons  Mr.  Jewell 
has  discontinued  the  Braille  Transcript. 

"The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion, 206  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
supplies  its  publications  in  English  Braille 
to  foreign  countries  at  the  following  rates : 
Progress  (monthly),  at  eight  shillings  a 
year;  Comrades  (a  magazine  for  boys  and 
girls),  seven  shillings;  The  Braille  Literary 
Journal,  sixteen  shillings;  The  Musical 
Magazine   (bimonthly),  eight  shillings. 

"The  Free  Library  for  the  Blind  has  re- 
moved from  Markham  to  West  Toronto, 
Canada." 

PITTSBURGH    WORKSHOP 

In  our  last  issue, 
under  Correspond- 
ence and  Jottings, 
we  called  attention 
to  the  unique  piano 
business  which  was 
being  started  by 
William  H.  Long  in 
the  building  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Long  graduated 
with  honor  in  the 
first  class  to  leave 
the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution 
for  the  Blind.  This  Pittsburgh  man  has 
been  a  success  from  the  day  he  left  school, 
and    when    he    asked    indorsement    of    the 


William  H.  Lo?ig 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
of  the  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  as  he  started  his  piano 
business  with  blind  sales  agents,  both  or- 
ganizations gave  it  most  heartily.  When 
Mr.  Campbell  withdrew  from  the  Pittsburgh 
field,  it  was  most  logical  and  appropriate 
that  Mr.  Long  should  be  asked  to  become 
the  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Long  will  also  continue 
the  piano  business  in  the  workshop  build- 
ing, as  previously  outlined. 

Miss  Frances  S. 
Reed,  assistant  di- 
rector, who  began 
with  Mr.  Campbell, 
has  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  social 
work,  and  with  keen 
insight  she  has  de- 
voted her  energies 
unreservedly  to  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of 
the  blind,  particular- 
izing, of  course,  on 

the    conditions    in  Frances  S.  Reed 

Pittsburgh    and    its 

environs.  She  has  made  herself  invalu- 
able to  the  workshop  by  mastering  its  de- 
tails. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Long  and 
Miss  Reed  gives  assurance  of  the  continued 
growth  and  success  of  the  Pittsburgh  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  and  friends  of  the  cause 
welcome  to  the  ranks  two  such  efficient 
workers. 

A   VALUABLE   AND    HELPFUL 
REPORT 

The  report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, which  was  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
at  their  191 1  Overbrook  Conference,  and 
which  is  printed  upon  another  page  of  this 
issue,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
material  bearing  upon  that  knotty  problem 
— punctographic  alphabets  for  the  blind. 
It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  many  of  the 
seeing  friends  of  the  blind,  and  often  those 
most  prominent  in  type  discussions,  can 
neither  read  nor  write  a  word  in  any  dot 
alphabet ;  far  less  can  they  read  fluently  in 
more  than  one  system.     The  Uniform  Type 
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Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  is  composed 
of  ten  blind  men  and  women,  most  of  them 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  systems  of 
raised  type  and  the  majority  of  them  con- 
stant readers  of  at  least  two  systems. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  too  tech- 
nical for  laymen,  but  one  section  is  sim- 
plicity itself;  and  for  the  first  time  sighted 
readers  and  non-readers  of  any  system  can 
easily  visualize  the  burden  that  the  blind 
are  bearing  during  the  process  of  evolving 
a  universal  punctographic  system.  On 
pages  4  and  5  of  the  report  are  shown 
various  dot  symbols  and  the  one  or  more 
ink  characters  they  represent.  Observe 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  same 
group  of  dots  is  the  symbol  for  different 
ink  print  letters  in  the  several  alphabets. 
This  is  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  sen- 
tence given  on  page  5,  "What  is  to  be 
done  ?"  The  dot  symbols  that  represent  is 
in  New  York  Boint  (on  the  first  line)  stand 
for  to  in  American  Braille  (see  second 
line)  and  for  be  in  the  English  Braille 
(third  line).  If  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee had  done  nothing  else  in  their  last 
report  but  portray,  in  this  most  practical 
manner,  the  confusion  of  symbols  that 
confronts  the  blind,  they  deserve  the  un- 
reserved thanks  of  all  workers  for  the 
cause. 

It  would  seem  very  desirable  that  the 
varying  conjectures  and  impressions  of 
sightless  readers  and  benefactors  of  the 
blind  relative  to  the  best  style  of  touch 
types  should  be  set  at  rest  (if  possible) 
through  a  broad  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion and  through  a  truly  awakened  disposi- 
tion to  unite  upon  whatever  standard  tactile 
system  will  be  most  serviceable  to  future 
readers. 

The  number  and  range  of  the  experi- 
ments reported  upon  at  Boston,  Columbus, 
and  Overbrook  were  acknowledged  to  be 
of  too  limited  a  character  to  be  accepted 
as  conclusive ;  and,  in  order  to  free  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  as  far  as  may  be, 
from  its  personal  and  local  equations,  it  is 
deemed  important  that  various  tests  for 
speed  and  accuracy  in  reading  should  be 
tried  out  in  the  different  current  puncto- 
graphic systems  with  more  numerous  and 
more  widely  distributed  readers,  and  that 
all  should  be  urged  to  adopt  a  willingness 


to  yield  their  individual  preference  for  the 
general  welfare. 

That  those  present  at  the  conference 
heartily  approved  of  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  was  shown  in  a  most  substantial 
manner.  The  committee  estimated  that  the 
proposed  canvass  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  proper 
compilation  and  publication  of  the  results, 
would  cost  not  less  than  $3,000,  and  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  continue  its  work 
during  the  coming  two  years  without  at 
least  that  amount  for  its  expenses.  The 
committee  pledged  itself  to  raise  $1,800  if 
the  conference  would  contribute  $1,200.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  amid  great  enthusiasm, 
the  delegates  promised  for  themselves  as 
individuals  and  for  the  organizations  which 
they  represented,  in  pledges  varying  from 
$1  to  $200,  a  total  amount  of  $1,500.  Most 
significant  was  the  support  promised  by  the 
blind  themselves.  Indeed,  their  devotion  to 
the  search  for  facts  with  regard  to  "punc- 
tographic rectitude"  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  break  the  indifference  which 
the  committee  has  met  at  the  hands  of 
some  of  its  critics. 

The  following  individuals,  institutions, 
and  organizations  pledged  their  financial 
support  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee :  Elizabeth  E. 
Alden,  Henry  Amrhein,  J.  Edward  Beale, 
George  R.  Bellows,  Fred  Bolotin,  Mary 
Braun,  Ella  W.  Brownell,  Frank  C.  Bryan, 
F.  R.  Burlingame,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
George  M.  Carmody,  Genevieve  Caulfield, 
Greta  V.  Davis,  Susie  I.  Duffy,  M.  W. 
Elder,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Ferry,  Elwyn  H.  Fowler, 
John  C.  Fowler,  Lillian  R.  Garside,  Adam 
Geibel,  J.  Francis  Germuller,  Etta  J.  Giffin, 
William  G.  Gorse,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Gooshaw, 
Katherine  L.  Grady,  Amy  K.  Halfpenny, 
Myrtle  M.  Hart,  Sally  B.  Herreshoff,  Gor- 
don Hicks,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  G. 
Howard,  L.  E.  Howard,  L.  Pearl  Howard, 
Martha  E.  Howland,  Arthur  Jewell,  H.  H. 
Johnson,  Virginia  M.  Kelly,  Fanny  A.  Kim- 
ball, Gertrude  Leininger,  C.  W.  Lindsay, 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Maitland,  Eben  P.  Morford, 
E.  T.  Nolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Scandlin, 
William  Sheehan,  A.  M.  Shotwell,  T.  C. 
Sloane,  Sarah  Sterling,  Carrie  Strouse, 
P.  B.  Sweeney,  Lenna  D.  Swinerton, 
Charles  Timerlake,   Georgia  D.   and  Flor- 
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ence  B.  Trader,  C.  R.  Van  Trump,  Annie 
H.  Winchester,  W.  U.  Parks. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  individuals, 
the  following  organizations  made  pledges : 
District  of  Columbia — National  Library  for 
the  Blind;  Kapitala  Esperanto  Klubo,  per 
Etta  J.  Giffin.  Illinois — Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  per  Mrs.  A.  L.  Nellis.  Iowa — Society 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind, 
per  L.  E.  Howard.  Massachusetts — Howe 
Memorial  Press,  per  E.  E.  Allen;  Perkins 
Institution  Alumnae  Association,  per  M.  E. 
French,  and  Alumni  Association,  per  El- 
wyn  C.  Smith.  New  York — Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  per  Mrs.  J.  Piza ;  Brook- 
lyn Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Board 
of  Women  Managers,  also  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, per  Mrs.  E.  H.  Herx;  Sunshine  Home 
for  Blind  Babies,  per  Cynthia  M.  Tregear. 
Ohio — Cleveland  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind,  per  T.  C.  Sloane ; 
Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind,  per  E.  G. 
Pease;  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  per 


E.  G.  Pease.  Ontario — Association  for  the 
Blind,  per  L.  G.  Gulbrandsen.  Pennsylvania 
— Overbrook  Alumnae  Association,  per  Miss 
Colvin ;  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  per  Hannah  Warren.  Na- 
tional :  Matilda  Zicgler  Magazine,  per  W. 
H.  Holmes;  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  per 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

Since  the  conference,  contributions  and 
pledges  have  been  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing :  Sir  Francis  Campbell ;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  per  O.  H.  Burritt,  principal. 

The  undertaking  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  to  raise  $1,800  which  was  made 
a  condition  of  the  validation  of  the  Over- 
brook  pledges  is  no  easy  task,  and  all  who 
are  willing  to  aid  this  movement  by  pledg- 
ing further  contributions,  great  or  small,  to 
this  fund  should  at  once  communicate  with 
John  C.  Fowler,  113  Trinity  Place,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 


THIRD    TRIENNIAL    INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE 

ON    MATTERS    RELATING    TO    THE    BLIND, 

HELD    AT    EXETER,  JULY    3  TO  8,  1911 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  admirable  account  of  the  Exeter  Conference  by  Henry  J. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  in  his  valuable  magazine,  for  which  all  our  readers  ought  to  subscribe,  The  Blind,  No.  56. 
—  Editor. 


It  was  at  Exeter  a  matter  of  frequent 
and  congratulatory  remark  that  never  had 
there  been  a  conference  so  markedly  per- 
meated by  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
desire  for  mutual  comprehension  of  each 
other's  aims.  .  .  .  We  must  also  claim  for 
this  conference  that  almost  without  excep- 
tion the  papers  that  were  read  in  the  Barn- 
field  Hall  showed  a  higher  level  of  excel- 
lence than  had  been  reached  in  past  years, 
and  that  many  of  the  speeches  during  dis- 
cussion must  be  awarded  the  same  praise. 
Thoroughness  was  the  "note"  of  the  con- 
ference. .  .  . 

Among  so  much  that  was  excellent,  it  is 
difficult  to  particularize,  but  we  feel  that 
all  members  of  the  conference  would  wish 
that  we  should  especially  thank  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood,  honorary  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference  and  superintendent  of  the   Exeter 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  his  heavy 
and  arduous  labors  extending  over  many 
months  and  even  years,  which  resulted  in 
such  perfection  of  organization  as  insured 
the  smooth  working  and  efficient  conduct 
of  the  proceedings.  To  his  forethought 
and  care  also,  the  members  owe  the  ease 
with  which  comfortable  hotels  or  private 
apartments  were  secured,  and  the  informa- 
tion as  to  how  best  the  various  points  of 
interest  in  the  old  and  historical  city  of 
Exeter  could  be  visited  in  the  intervals 
lawfully  given  to  relaxation.  The  confer- 
ence indeed  owes  Mr.  Collingwood  a  very 
great  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  exhibition  which  was  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  conference  was  of  a  really 
remarkable  character,  and  showed  very 
clearly  how  great  a  step  forward  had  been 
made    in    the    proficiency    attained    by    the 
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blind  in  the  various  handicrafts  and  manu- 
factures carried  on  by  them.  Before  pass- 
ing more  strictly  to  the  business  of  the 
conference,  we  should  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  unusually  large  number  of  blind 
members  who  were  present  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  general  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  secretary  to  the 
National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  W.,  read  an 
important  paper  upon  "Libraries  for  the 
Blind,"  in  which  she  advocated  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  considerable  knowledge  of 
detail  the  establishment  of  a  National  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind,  probably  in  London  as 
most  central,  but  used  by  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  in  time  subsidized  by 
the  government.  Instead  of  interfering 
with  local  libraries,  it  would  be  a  help  to 
them  by  distributing  valuable  books  that 
the  locals  might  be  unable  to  circulate,  and 
by  the  annual  publication  of  a  universal 
catalogue  showing  what  literature  had  ap- 
peared in  raised  type  and  where  to  get  it. 
The  public  libraries  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  way  to  provide  their  local  blind 
with  literature,  and  at  their  backs  would 
be  the  National  Library,  upon  which  they 
could  draw  for  their  readers.  In  fact,  it 
might  become  a  sort  of  British  Museum 
Library  for  the  Blind,  and  she  hoped  that 
the  conference  would  approve  the  scheme. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Bainbrigge,  secretary  to  the  London  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  who  dif- 
fered slightly  from  Miss  Austin's  point  of 
view,  and  deprecated  anything  that  might 
conceivably  interfere  with  home  teaching, 
which  she  considered  of  vital  importance 
to  the  blind.  She  agreed,  however,  in  co- 
operation in  the  circulation  of  literature. 

Other  speakers  continued  the  discussion, 
notably  Dr.  R.  C.  Moon,  secretary  to  the 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  who  in  an  interesting  speech 
warmly  advocated  the  furtherance  of  Miss 
Austin's  scheme,  and  the  upshot  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  the  decision  of  the  conference 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  and  to  send  a  message  by  Miss 
Austin  to  the  conference  of  representatives 
of    public    libraries    to    be    held    at    Perth, 


thanking    them    for    their    interest    in    the 
blind. 

The  second  session  of  the  conference 
opened  on  Tuesday  morning  with  greetings 
from  the  colonial  and  foreign  delegates, 
representing  their  respective  countries  — 
Germany,  Cape  Colony,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Japan,  Ontario,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A.,  etc. 
Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  read  an  able  paper  on 
"Teachers  of  the  Blind — their  training, 
qualifications,  and  reasonable  prospects  of 
employment."  He  hoped  that  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  teachers  training  for 
blind  schools  would  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages as  the  state  extended  to  those  train- 
ing for  the  ordinary  schools.  He  feared 
that  congestion  in  the  labor  market  was  a 
rock  ahead,  as  their  teachers  became  in- 
creasingly well  qualified,  and  deplored  the 
possibility  of  no  place  being  found  for 
competent  blind  teachers,  who  in  most  cases 
showed  more  enthusiasm  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  children's  needs,  and  conse- 
quently met  as  a  rule  with  more  success. 
He  mentioned  the  suggestion  that  had  been 
made  of  a  bureau  where  employer  and 
seeker  after  employment  might  meet  to 
discuss  matters.  In  this  special  work  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  working  capabili- 
ties and  the  devotion  of  the  teacher,  and 
he  trusted  that  some  scheme  of  pensioning 
those  workers  who  had  given  of  their  best 
to  the  state  might  be  devised,  for  surely 
the  capable  upbringing  of  the  young  blind 
deserved  to  be  called  a  gift  to  the  state, 
and  those  who  made  it  should  be  treated 
with  the  same  consideration  as  workers  in 
any  Civil  Service  department. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum,  Manchester,  opened  the  discussion, 
and  said  he  thought  the  existing  codes  and 
regulations  took  it  too  much  for  granted 
that  all  children  were  turned  out  of  the 
same  mold,  and  wished  they  might  revert 
to  the  old  pupil  teacher  system  of  five  years' 
apprenticeship.  At  present  there  were  far 
too  many  teachers  not  in  the  least  qualified 
to  teach,  who  had  simply  taken  up  the  pro- 
fession as  a  respectable  way  of  earning 
their  living,  but  had  no  heart  in  it.  The 
best  teachers  must  be  paid  at  the  best  rate, 
otherwise  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
to  get  them.  Several  speakers  afterwards 
contributed  to  an  animated  discussion. 
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At  the  afternoon  session,  the  paper  read 
was,  "A  Retrospect  of  the  More  Recent 
Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  and  Sug- 
gestion as  to  the  Future,"  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Warrilow,  organist  of  St.  Barnabas,  Ox- 
ford, who  read  his  paper  in  Braille.  He 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  much 
increased  interest  taken  in  musical  exami- 
nations by  the  various  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  the  greater  facilities  they  pro- 
vided for  those  pupils  who  wished  to  study 
for  them,  and  to  obtain  a  good  degree  to 
help  them  forward  in  the  musical  profes- 
sion. The  percentage  of  success  among 
these  pupils  was  most  remarkable.  He 
urged  the  importance  to  students  of  hear- 
ing thoroughly  good  music,  and  also  at  a 
certain  stage  of  proficiency  of  their  play- 
ing before  people  as  much  as  possible,  at 
first  in  the  institution  and  later  on  before 
the  public.  He  hoped  that  the  Braille 
music  which  was  in  great  demand,  such  as 
standard  works  and  others,  would  be  stere- 
otyped. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Piatt,  professor  of  music 
at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  the  opener  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  hoped  to  see  a  universal  cata- 
logue of  Braille  music  made.  Blind  organ- 
ists could  be  very  greatly  helped  by  the 
clergy  if  the  latter  could  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  it,  as  he  thought  they  should. 
The  motto  of  the  conference  was,  "Help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves." 

The  whole  of  Wednesday  was  given  up 
to  reading  and  discussion  of  a  very  impor- 
tant paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  secre- 
tary general  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  which  was  devoted  to 
the  "After  Care  and  the  Better  and  More 
General  Employment  of  the  Blind" ;  and  in 
it  he  said  with  impressive  emphasis  that 
the  first  essential  towards  obtaining  good 
employment  for  their  pupils  in  their  sub- 
sequent career  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
training  they  received  in  their  respective 
institutions  was  of  the  very  best  possible, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  "after  care"  should 
begin  long  before  the  pupil'  left  school. 
His  trade  or  profession  ought  to  be  chosen 
at  fourteen,  or  even  earlier,  and  his  prog: 
ress  carefully  watched  during  instruction. 
There  were  many  kinds  of  help  available 
for   the   blind  worker   setting   out   in   life, 


such  as  grants  from  Gardner's  Trust,  etc., 
but  success  also  largely  depended  on  the 
worker's  own  efforts,  and  he  had  seen 
many  failures  through  want  of  this  neces- 
sary effort  being  made.  The  average  weekly 
wage  of  the  blind  workshop  employee 
showed  an  average  of  12/-  for  men  and 
9/6  for  women,  and  from  investigations 
made  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  was 
found  that  home  workers'  earnings  were 
only  6/2  a  week.  The  question  of  aug- 
mentation of  wages  required  far  more  at- 
tention than  it  had  received.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  state  and  municipalities 
should  make  a  capitation  grant  of  £10  per 
worker  to  augment  wages,  but  till  such 
grants  could  be  claimed  by  law,  funds  must 
be  raised  in  other  ways.  Guardians  differed 
very  greatly,  under  the  existing  permissive 
laws,  in  their  treatment  of  the  blind  ques- 
tion, and  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  for 
these  laws  to  have  an  all-round  beneficent 
effect  they  must  be  compulsory.  Should 
state  aid  once  be  established,  most  of  their 
worst  difficulties  would  be  over.  He  hoped 
that  the  trade  competition  between  institu- 
tions would  cease,  and  that  a  large  central 
showroom  for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by 
the  blind  might  be  established,  and  also 
pointed  out  ways  of  benefiting  them  too 
numerous  to  be  quoted  here,  but  all  excel- 
lent and  practicable. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
P.  Pine,  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham,  who  joined  Mr.  Stainsby  in 
advocating  workshops  as  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  after  care,  but  sounded  a  note  of 
warning  as  to  the  danger  of  doing  for  the 
blind  that  which  they  should  do  for  them- 
selves, and  thus  causing  a  want  of  self- 
reliance  and  independence.  Much  might 
be  done  by  the  municipalities  and  public 
authorities  as  to  the  better  employment  of 
the  blind,  and  much  also  by  educating  the 
public  as  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  get- 
ting employment,  and  by  the  influence  that 
could  be  exerted  by  the  unions  of  societies 
for  the  blind  in  this  direction. 

As  before  said,  the  discussion  was  carried 
on  by  a  great  number  of  speakers,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  the  conference. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Lady  Campbell, 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
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Norwood,  read  a  most  valuable  paper  upon 
training  the  blind  in  the  requirements  of 
social  life  at  home  and  in  society,  and  the 
best  methods  of  securing  it.  Lady  Camp- 
bell said  she  thought  parents  and  teachers 
as  a  rule  set  too  low  a  standard  before 
blind  children,  and  from  mistaken  kindness 
shrink  from  enforcing  some  point  of  good 
manners  again  and  again,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  sighted  children.  The  foundation 
of  good  breeding  is  kindness,  and  any 
teaching  on  the  subject  must  deal  largely 
with  conduct,  and  have  for  its  basis  char- 
acter building.  "The  Golden  Rule  contains 
the  last  word  on  manners  as  it  does  on 
most  other  laws  of  living."  Parents  and 
teachers  must  try  to  realize  how  much 
normal  children  owe  to  the  marvelous  imi- 
tative faculty  of  childhood,  and  that  blind 
children  must  be  carefully  taught  many 
things  that  their  brothers  and  sisters  seem 
to  do  by  instinct.  She  had  received  many 
replies  to  her  questionnaire,  especially  from 
blind  people,  whose  experience  gave  much 
weight  to  their  answers,  urging  the  impor- 
tance to  the  blind  that  they  should  acquire 
a  good  address  and  good  manners,  and 
carefully  eliminate  the  awkward  manner- 
isms and  blunt  and  sometimes  too  self- 
assertive  conduct  that  often  created  a  prej- 
udice against  them  as  a  class ;  cleanliness 
and  neatness  in  person  and  dress  were  also 
mentioned  as  most  important  factors  in  the 
struggle  for  employment.  Self-absorption 
and  introspection  were  among  the  dangers 
to  which  the  blind  were  peculiarly  liable, 
and  they  must  by  every  possible  means  be 
encouraged  to  take  a  healthy  interest  in 
persons  and  things  outside  themselves.  The 
many  blind  men  and  women  who  have  won 
their  way  to  positions  useful  to  the  com- 
munity should  inspire  blind  pupils  with  the 
belief  that  each  can  help  to  remove  the 
public  idea  that  the  blind  are  a  helpless 
class.  To  overcome  the  prejudice  that  pre- 
vails against  their  employment,  they  must 
add  to  their  technical,  literary,  or  musical 
attainments  a  manly  bearing,  gentlemanly 
conduct,  and  upright  character. 

Mr.  A.  Siddall,  home  teacher,  Rochdale, 
opened  the  discussion  by  remarking  on  the 
true  friendship  of  those  who  would  tell  the 
blind  of  their  faults.  Ability  was  hampered 
and  sometimes  rendered  almost  useless  bv 


bad  manners  or  solecisms  that  offended 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  them,  and 
children  should  be  taught  manners  equally 
when  they  were  at  play  or  at  work. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion it  was  unanimously  resolved  that, 
with  Lady  Campbell's  permission,  the  paper 
should  be  printed  and  circulated  among 
the  schools. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  and  the 
following  reports  were  made:  the  Confer- 
ence Committee,  the  National  Employment 
Committee,  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee,  and  the  Pensions  Committee. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  next  conference 
should  be  held  in  London  in  19 14,  and 
the  following  committees  were  appointed: 
Conference  Committee,  consisting  of  ten 
sighted  and  five  blind  members,  viz.,  Miss 
Austin,  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  Messrs.  C. 
M.  Collingwood,  W.  H.  Dixson,  Rev.  St. 
Clare  Hill,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Illingworth, 
A.  B.  Norwood,  H.  W.  P.  Pine,  M.  Priest- 
ley, Dr.  Ranger,  Messrs.  A.  Siddall,  H. 
Stainsby,  W.  M.  Stone,  W.  H.  Warrilow, 
and  H.  J.  Wilson.  National  Employment 
Committee  (fifteen  members),  Messrs.  C. 
M.  Collingwood,  J.  E.  Gregory,  W.  Hart- 
ley, J.  Hewitt,  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Illingworth,  C.  Macdonald,  T.  H. 
Martin,  A.  B.  Norwood,  H.  W.  P.  Pine, 
M.  Priestley,  H.  Stainsby,  G.  Stott,  W.  H. 
Thurman,  and  H.  J.  Wilson.  Libraries 
Committee  (twelve  members,  eight  sighted 
and  four  blind,  with  Miss  E.  W.  Austin, 
honorary  secretary,  a  member  ex  officio), 
Miss  E.  M.  Bainbrigge,  Rev.  C.  E.  Bolam, 
Lady  Campbell,  Miss  M.  E.  Comber,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dixson,  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Miss 
Heywood,  Miss  Moon,  Dr.  Ranger,  Messrs. 
H.  Royston,  W.  M.  Stone,  and  H.  J. 
Wilson. 

At  Friday  morning's  session  of  the  con- 
ference, a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Alrik 
Lundberg,  Stockholm,  president  of  the 
Swedish  Federation  of  the  Blind,  on  the 
"General  Pensioning  of  the  Blind  by  the 
Raising  of  National  Funds."  The  reading 
of  this  paper  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  conference,  not  only  by  its  intrinsic 
merit,  which  was  great,  but  by  the  very  re- 
markable powers  of  memory  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Lundberg,  who  repeated  the  paper 
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throughout,  though  in,  to  him,  a  foreign 
tongue,  quite  faultlessly.  He  regarded  the 
state  as  the  supreme  protector  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  pointed  out  the  failure  of 
parochial  relief  to  be  just  in  distribution  or 
sufficient  in  amount,  and  it  often  demoral- 
ized those  who  even  in  early  life  were 
obliged  to  enter  the  workhouse.  He  sug- 
gested a  national  lottery,  on  a  scale  that 
would  give  every  blind  person  a  pension  of 
£13  a  year,  or  in  countries  where  public 
feeling  was  opposed  to  lotteries,  a  national 
subscription  under  government  as  the  ulti- 
mate administrators  of  the  fund.  Another 
method,  suggested  by  Herr  Schmidt  at  the 
Blind  Conference  at  Vienna  in  1910,  was 
that  of  an  obligatory  blindness  insurance, 
the  premium  to  be  paid  by  parents  at  rates 
according  to  their  financial  position. 

Mr.  Tate,  of  Bradford,  who  opened  the 
discussion,  advocated  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions to  the  needy  blind  rather  than  an 
universal  system  of  pensions. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  Gardner's  Trust, 
pointed  out  that  lotteries  in  England  were 
illegal  and  contrary  to  the  national  mind. 
Nor  had  he  any  hope  of  a  national  subscrip- 
tion under  government,  as  every  class  of 
unfortunates,  such  as  the  dumb  or  the 
feeble-minded,  would  have  an  equal  claim. 
He  did  not  regard  blindness  in  itself  as 
sufficient  qualification  for  a  pension,  unless 
conduct,  thrift,  etc.,  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  proposed,  seconded,  and 
carried  unanimously : 

"The  Third  Triennial  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Blind,  Exeter,  191 1,  ex- 
presses its  warm  and  sincere  sympathy  with 
the  proposition  for  ameliorating  by  means 
of  uniform  and  general  pensions  the  condi- 
tion of  the  indigent  blind,  at  present  all  too 
unsatisfactory  and  unsafe,  and  urges  upon 
the  respective  governments  the  desirability 
of  their  cooperation  in  taking  necessary 
measures  to  gain  a  long  wished  for  solu- 
tion of  this  important  problem." 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Friday  afternoon's  session  concluded  the 
conference  of  191 1,  when  Dr.  H.  Davy, 
the  well-known  physician,  took  the  chair 
at  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum,  or  Blindness  of  the  New- 
born," by  Dr.  Reid,  county  medical  officer 


of  Staffordshire.  Dr.  Reid  .  animadverted 
strongly  on  the  ignorance  and  neglect  on 
the  part  of  many  midwives,  more  especially 
the  untrained  ones  still  allowed  to  practice, 
that  made  this  disease  far  more  general 
than  it  need  ever  have  been.  With  proper 
care  of  the  infant,  cases  of  ophthalmia  need 
scarcely  ever  occur,  and  when  they  did 
happen,  quite  simple  means,  if  used  at  once, 
ought  to  cure  in  nearly  all  cases.  Notifica- 
tion should  be  made  compulsory,  and  med- 
ical attendance  and  skilled  nursing  provided 
by  the  authorities  where  necessary.  In  the 
following  discussion  the  conference  was 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  disease 
should  be  made  compulsorily  notifiable,  as 
in  Germany,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
that  effect,  and  also  that  the  early  notifica- 
tion of  Births  Act  be  generally  adopted.  [It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  as  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  conference  this  disease  was 
made  compulsorily  notifiable  last  month  in 
Exeter.] 

Mr.  Yoshimoto,  the  Japanese  delegate, 
was  asked  to  convey  the  greetings  of  the 
conference  to  the  conference  on  the  blind 
shortly  to  take  place  at  Tokyo. 

We  also  wish  to  speak  here  of  the  great 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Myers,  typist  of 
the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  official  shorthand  reporter  of 
the  conference,  as  to  whose  work  we  should 
like  to  quote  the  report  given  in  Progress 
for  August,  191 1 :  "Mr.  Myers  used  the 
new  revised  shorthand  system,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  his  speed  has  risen  from 
140  to  158  words  per  minute  —  a  speed 
which  any  sighted  stenographer  would  be 
pleased  and  proud  to  attain.  The  short- 
hand notes  recorded  on  the  narrow  strip 
of  paper  extended  to  a  length  of  two  and 
a  quarter  miles,  and  contained  approxi- 
mately 800,000  dots.  A  total  pressure  of 
160  tons  was  exerted  by  Mr.  Myers  to 
emboss  these  notes."  These  facts  speak 
for  themselves,  and  the  conference  is  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Myers. 

Note. — The  official  report  of  the  Exeter  Con- 
ference, which  contains  the  papers  in  extenso 
and  a  verbatim  report  of  the  discussions  thereon, 
bound  in  cloth  boards,  is  for  sale  (post  free) 
for  70  cents.  Those  wishing  copies  should  order 
them  at  once  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood,  St. 
David's  Hill,  Exeter,  England. 
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BOSTON    NURSERY    FOR    BLIND    BABIES 


By  MARGUERITE  STANFORD  HOPKINS 

Treasurer,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 


The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
owes  its  origin  to  the  earnestness  and  zeal 
of  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  for  thirteen  years 
principal  of  the  kindergarten  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

During  these  years  of  training  little 
blind  children  (over  five  years),  she  came 
to  realize  more  and  more  insistently  that 
something  should  be  done  to  help  the  blind 
infant  before  it  had  arrived  at  the  fifth 
year,  in  order  that  much  mental  and  physi- 
cal deterioration  might  be  spared  and  a 
long  step  taken  toward  lasting  results  for 
the  blind  child. 

Upon  retiring  from  active  work,  Miss 
Greeley  and  a  partially  blind  graduate 
from  Perkins  made  a  canvass  among  phil- 
anthropic people  in  Boston  and  obtained 
one  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  start 
the  Nursery.  A  single  room  and  a  blind 
infant  from  a  tragically  bad  environment 
made  the  beginning  of  the  Nursery  now 
celebrating  its  tenth  year  of  usefulness  to 
the  infant  blind,  and  equipped  to  care  for 
a  group  of  twenty-five.  The  group  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  as  the  largest  possi- 
ble unit  with  which  individual  care  can 
be  given  and  the  institutional  atmosphere 
avoided.  For  ten  years  blind  babies  from 
three  weeks  to  five  years  of  age  have  been 
received  from  families  of  all  creeds  and 
nationalities.  Wherever  the  conditions  of 
blindness  were  not  understood  and  the 
baby  could  have  neither  care  nor  proper 
training  to  develop  its  remaining  senses, 
the  child  has  been  admitted  to  the  Nursery, 
cared  for,  nourished,  and  trained  until  the 
time  for  its  admission  to  Perkins  Kinder- 
garten. In  some  instances  mothers  eager 
to  do  their  best,  but  not  understanding 
the  needs  of  children  without  sight,  have 
brought  their  babies  here  to  learn  how  to 
care  for  them,  and  have  been  encouraged 
later  to  take  their  babies  home  and  treat 
them,  not  like  little  invalids,  but  like  nor- 
mal children  needing  to  have  made  up  to 
them  the   incentives  to  activity  that  come 


so  naturally  to  the  seeing  child.  No  chil- 
dren are  taken  permanently  where  the 
home  conditions  are  such  as  make  it  possi- 
ble to  care  for  a  blind  child  in  the  best 
way. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Nursery  has  al- 
ways been  to  secure  medical  care  to  restore 
partial  vision  wherever  possible.  In  a  few 
cases  entire  vision  has  been  restored  by 
medical  care.  In  a  very  large  percentage 
of  cases  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
restoration  of  vision  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question;  but  to  these  cases  Nursery 
training  insures  a  stronger  bodily  and 
mental  vigor,  which  starts  them  upon  the 
next  stage  of  education  better  qualified  to 
succeed. 

The  original  work  of  the  Nursery  has 
this  year  been  extended  to  a  field  which 
makes  eligible  to  the  Nursery  children  con- 
valescent from  certain  curable  eye  diseases, 
notably  phlyctenular  keratitis.  Phlyctenu- 
lar keratitis  is  the  medical  name  of  one  of 
the  commonest  of  eye  diseases,  dependent 
upon  fresh  air  and  good  hygiene  as  well 
as  medical  care  for  its  cure.  Unless  steadily 
treated,  the  trouble  is  likely  to  recur  and 
to  result  in  ulcers,  and  at  last  may  leave 
the  eyes  scarred  and  dim.  Such  cases  com- 
ing to  the  Nursery,  through  the  outpatient 
eye  clinics  and  through  the  field  workers 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  have  been 
received  with  very  satisfactory  results  and 
dismissed  in  good  condition  after  a  few 
months'  residence  at  the  Nursery. 

After  trying  for  five  years  to  include 
feeble-minded  blind  infants  in  our  plans, 
it  was  thought  best  to  recommend  separate 
provision  for  their  care  as  feeble-minded 
rather  than  as  blind.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  two  groups  cannot  wisely 
be  cared  for  under  one  roof. 

That  the  great  seeing  world  may  better 
understand  what  this  first  step  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  blind  child  means,  we  invite 
visitors  every  day  to  see  the  life  of  the 
little   people   to   whom  the   Nursery   offers 
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its  blessings.  Here  are  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  some  hopelessly  blind  for  life 
and  many  needlessly  so,  others  partially 
blind  who  may  have  further  vision  restored 
to  them,  and  also  children  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  convalescent  from  eye  diseases. 

To  all  these  children  the  Nursery  pro- 
vides the  best  in  its  power  to  make  for 
the  health  and  for  the  just  rights  of 
childhood,  even  under  the  great  handicap 
of  blindness. 

In  a  very  few  cases  parents  are  able  to 
contribute  a  very  small  amount  toward  the 
child's  support,  but  the  Nursery  is  a  private 
charity  and  depends  almost  entirely  for  its 
support  upon  a  generous  public. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  create  a 
permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which  may 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  yearly 
maintenance. 

The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
existence  by  establishing  itself  in  a  new 
building  located  on  Jamaica  Parkway  in 
Boston. 

This  building  combines  a  home,  a  school, 
and  a  hospital,  all  in  one,  and  is  adequate 
to  care  for  twenty-five  of  such  totally  or 
partially  blind  little  people  under  five  years 
of  age  as  are  eligible  for  admission. 

After  ten  years  of  earnest  effort  to  help 
and  develop  the  very  young  blind  child  the 
present  Nursery  was  constructed,  and  in 
the  minds  of  many  stands  as  a  model  for 
future  buildings  designed  to  meet  similar 
requirements. 

The  site  is  high,  overlooking  Leverett 
Pond,  on  Jamaicaway,  and  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  its  nearness  to  Boston.  The  build- 
ing is  arranged  to  admit  the  maximum  of 
sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

Primarily  the  Nursery  is  a  home,  inas- 
much as  a  large  number  of  the  little  people 
within  its  walls  have  never  known  the 
meaning  of  any  other  environment — surely 
not  one  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  a 
little  sightless  child.  Indeed,  the  building 
was  planned  with  the  idea  of  retaining  the 
home  atmosphere  wholly  and  eliminating 
that  of  the  institution,  which  pervades  far 
too  many  buildings  maintained  for  the 
world's  dependent  children. 

The  exterior  is  buff-colored  stucco  and 
the  roof  of  red  tile,  colonial  in  design  and 


suggesting  a  private  residence  rather  than 
a  charitable  institution. 

The  main  floor  has  at  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance hall  a  reception  room  used  for  visi- 
tors and  board  meetings,  furnished  simply 
but  attractively,  including  a  generous  book- 
case, which  contains  a  cheerful  library  for 
the  nurses'  use.  On  the  right  is  the  Chil- 
dren's Day  Nursery,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  windows,  and  leading  into  a  sun 
parlor,  heated  in  winter,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  be  out  of  doors  and  yet  be  pro- 
tected. Here  also  is  a  small  mothers' 
reception  room  for  the  use  of  parents 
when  visiting  their  children. 

The  Day  Nursery  is  furnished  with  long 
tables  for  the  older  children,  where  their 
meals  are  served  and  where  they  are 
taught  their  first  occupations.  Here  there 
are  high  chairs  for  the  youngest  ones,  and 
smaller  chairs,  toys,  etc.,  for  all.  Sunshine 
floods  this  room  all  day  and  makes  it  an 
ideal  playroom. 

On  this  floor  are  also  a  nurses'  dining 
room  and  pantry,  a  splendidly  equipped 
kitchen  and  pantry,  a  service  dining  room, 
and  a  diet  kitchen  where  the  milk  is  mod- 
ified for  infants,  with  specially  constructed 
sterilizer  and  refrigerator;  also  two  toilet 
rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  Night  Nurs- 
ery, containing  sixteen  beds,  having  a  large 
open  fireplace,  windows  on  three  sides,  and 
opening  upon  an  outdoor  sleeping  porch 
where  the  tiny  babies  are  kept  all  day  and 
the  less  robust  ones  during  the  night.  The 
Night  Nursery  is  considered  the  most  ideal 
room  of  its  kind  in  Boston.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  Irving  J.  Sturgis  in  memory 
of  Benjamin  Johnson  Lang.  On  its  main 
wall,  over  the  fireplace,  hangs  a  copy  of 
Abbott  Thayer's  famous  picture,  "Caritas" 
(see  illustration),  which  sheds  its  spirit 
of  gentle  sweetness  over  the  entire  room. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  the  infirmary,  a 
small  room  containing  three  beds,  examin- 
ation table,  scales,  large  and  small  chairs, 
etc.,  and  a  completely  equipped  emergency 
chest.  This  room  is  used  for  babies  not 
well  enough  to  be  placed  with  more  normal 
children  or  needing  the  personal  care  of 
the  superintendent  at  night.  Adjoining  this 
is  the  superintendent's  own  room. 

On  this  floor  are  also  the  head  nurse's 
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room,  two  under  nurses'  rooms,  nurses' 
bath,  the  bassinet  room,  containing  six 
high  wire  bassinets,  and  an  exercise  tender 
for  use  of  the  babies  under  one  year;  also 
the  children's  bathroom,  a  model  of  its 
kind,  having  tiled  floor,  painted  walls  and 
ceilings,  bathtubs  of  three  sizes,  closets, 
cupboards,  and  a  most  perfect  equipment. 
The  rows  of  hooks  containing  marked 
towels,  washcloths,  and  toothbrushes  are  a 
source  of  keen  interest  to  visitors. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  completely 
equipped  operating  room,  where  any  needed 
treatment  may  be  given,  rendering  it  un- 
necessary for  the  children  to  be  taken  out- 
side for  surgical  attention.  An  isolation 
ward  containing  four  beds,  with  bathroom 


adjoining,  also  service  rooms  and  bath,  are 
found  on  this  floor. 

The  Nursery  has  as  its  superintendent, 
or  nursery  mother,  Miss  Jane  A.  Russell, 
who  has  been  to  the  little  people  in  her 
charge  a  very  loving  influence  and  guide ; 
a  head  nurse  and  four  under  nurses  care 
for  the  children's  needs ;  and  the  house  is 
cared  for  by  a  cook,  housemaid,  laundress, 
and  janitor. 

The  playground  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing is  supplied  with  a  tent,  where  the  chil- 
dren enjoy  the  treat  of  "picnic  supper,"  a 
merry-go-round,  slide,  hammocks,  sand 
piles,  etc. ;  in  fact,  whatever  will  lead  the 
children  to  exert  themselves  in  wholesome 
and  normal  play. 


OHIO    COMMISSION    FOR    THE    BLIND 

ITS    NEW    WORK    AND    NEW    WORKERS 
By  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE,  President 


As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  commenced  its 
work  in  1908. x  For  the  first  three  years  the 
Commission  spent  annually  less  than  $2,300, 
and  it  devoted  its  chief  efforts  to  three 
things :  first,  to  arousing  the  public  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  such  work  as 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  second,  to  gathering,  so  far  as 
its  limited  funds  would  permit,  facts  with 
regard  to  the  blind  in  certain  counties;  and 
third,  to  a  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
infantile  blindness.  The  General  Assembly 
which  adjourned  in  June,  191 1,  appropri- 
ated for  the  use  of  the  Commission  during 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  for  1912 
$58,000.  This  sum  made  it  possible  to  look 
forward  to  an  enlargement  of  the  work 
more  in  accordance  with  the  original  plans 
of  the  Commissioners. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  who  it  will  be 
remembered  spent  a  month  in  1909  lectur- 
ing for  the  Commission,  has  now  become 
their  Executive  Secretary.  He  will  develop 
constructive  work  and  direct  the  publicity 
and  educational  campaigns  already  under 
way.    Mr.  Campbell  has  for  the  past  fifteen 

xSee  Vol.  II,  pp.  58,  102,  104;  Vol.  V,  No.  1, 
insert. 


months  been  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
previous  to  which  time  he  was  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  State  Commission  and 
the  Association  for  the  Blind  in  Massachu- 
setts. While  in  Pennsylvania,  his  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  and  the  conduct 
of  a  publicity  lecture  campaign.  He  looked 
forward  to  carrying  the  industrial  and  pre- 
ventive work  more  generally  into  the  ad- 
joining communities.  It  was  with  regret 
that  he  left  the  Keystone  State,  after  so 
short  a  term  of  service,  but  as  both  the  city 
and  state  appropriations  were  drawn  spe- 
cifically in  favor  of  an  industrial  establish- 
ment for  the  blind  of  Pittsburgh,  thus 
largely  localizing  the  work  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  as  the  city  workshop  was  well 
under  way  just  as  the  invitation  from  Ohio 
was  received,  the  promise  of  state-wide 
work  with  adequate  funds  offered  such 
opportunities  for  service  to  the  blind  that 
Mr.  Campbell  felt  compelled  to  move  to  the 
larger  field  of  work. 

Each  county  in  Ohio  has  a  County  Blind 
Relief  Commission,  composed  of  three  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  probate  judge  to  dis- 
pense relief  to  the  needy  blind  in  its  respec- 
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tive  county.  This  fact  makes  the  bringing 
together  of  any  large  number  of  blind  peo- 
ple in  any  one  county  impracticable,  even 
though  the  State  Commission  wished  to 
establish  a  large  central  station.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion is  distinctly  in  line  with  the  modern 
belief  that  it  is  far  better  to  encourage  the 
establishment  or  continuance  of  small  local 
shops,  as  has  been  so  well  undertaken  by 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  The  Commission  is  opening  in  Co- 
lumbus, in  its  headquarters,  a  small  shop 
which  is  expected  to  provide  employment 
for  those  who  wish  it  in  Franklin  County, 
and  also,  ultimately,  to  serve  as  a  training 
place  for  apprentices  who  may  come  from 
other  counties  for  a  period  of  instruction 
and  then  return  to  their  own  towns. 

The  Commission  are  unanimous  in  their 
indorsement  of  their  Secretary's  plan  for 
the  more  extensive  employment  of  blind 
women  in  their  homes.  Ever  since  work 
has  been  sent  to  central  points  by  blind 
home  workers,  and  particularly  since  the 
stores  in  Chicago  and  New  York  have  ac- 
cepted home  work,  it  has  become  pitifully 
evident  that  there  is  great  need  for  the 
most  expert  supervision  in  the  selection  of 
raw  materials  and  guidance  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  articles  that  should  be  made. 
Active  work  along  this  line  was  begun  in 
Pittsburgh,  but  owing  to  the  localization  of 
the  effort  there,  it  cannot  have  the  state- 
wide trial  that  is  possible  in  Ohio.  In 
Massachusetts,  since  1894,  through  the  de- 
voted efforts  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  home 
work  for  blind  women  was  undertaken  and 
a  limited  sale  for  the  articles  made  was 
secured  through  the  Boston  salesroom  main- 
tained by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  In  1907  this  work  was  taken  over 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  and 
about  seventy  women  are  now  filling  orders 
or  consigning  work  to  the  salesroom. 

Mr.  Campbell's  experiment,  roughly  out- 
lined, is  as  follows:  to  purchase  at  whole- 
sale the  necessary  material  for  the  produc- 
tion of  household  linens,  principally  those 
used  in  the  kitchen,  and  also  for  making  a 
limited  quantity  of  knitted  and  crocheted 
articles.  This  material,  and  sewing  ma- 
chines  as   needed    (on   the   same   basis   on 


which  tools  are  furnished  to  blind  men), 
will  be  supplied  to  women  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  able  to  produce  the  articles  that  are 
recommended  for  their  manufacture.  As 
soon  as  the  things  are  made,  the  Commis- 
sion will  purchase  them  from  the  home 
workers,  paying  the  women  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  selling  price.  So  far  there  is  nothing 
novel  about  this  general  plan.  It  has  been 
carried  out  to  a  limited  extent  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  most  extensively 
as  mentioned  above  in  Massachusetts.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  blind  women  can 
do  excellent  work.  Others  with  supervision 
can  do  simpler  but  salable  work.  The  great 
problem  that  faces  everybody  who  under- 
takes this  form  of  aiding  the  blind  is  the 
securing  of  a  market  for  the  goods.  So 
long  as  the  women  are  given  the  entire 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  finished  product,  the  goods 
must  be  sold  through  special  channels,  for 
with  no  selling  margin  their  disposition 
as  a  commercial  proposition  is  impossible. 
Two  methods  are  to  be  tried:  the  first  is 
to  be  a  direct  attempt  to  secure,  through 
women's  clubs  and  church  organizations, 
in  every  town  of  any  size  throughout  the 
state,  one  or  two  women  to  act  as  the  sell- 
ing agents  for  this  home  work  of  blind 
women.  A  set  of  samples  and  an  attractive 
illustrated  catalogue  are  to  be  sent  to  every 
committee  or  individual  who  will  undertake 
to  obtain  orders.  The  other  method  is  to 
secure  the  cooperation  in  larger  cities  of 
the  leading  stores.  As  in  the  case  of  Roth- 
schild &  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  Macy's 
of  New  York,  show  cases  and  a  saleswoman 
have  been  provided  free  of  cost,  and  we  are 
confident  that  other  stores  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  this  matter  so  long  as  a  re- 
sponsible organization  is  prepared  to  take 
care  of  the  details  of  collecting  the  work 
from  the  individual  workers  and  of  return- 
ing to  the  blind  the  amounts  due  them 
when  the  goods  are  sold.  The  above  named 
firms  receive  the  goods  properly  tagged  and 
send  one  check  at  the  end  of  the  month 
for  the  articles  sold;  the  New  York  firm 
does  this  through  the  Ziegler  Magazine  and 
the  Chicago  store  through  a  special  com- 
mittee which  has  this  matter  in  charge. 
Mr.  Campbell,  however,  is  firmly  convinced 
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that  the  experiment 
of  selling"  some  of 
the  goods  through 
individuals  and 
clubs  should  be 
given  a  thorough 
test,  not  only  be- 
cause it  will  dispose 
of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the 
output  of  the  home 
workers,  but  also 
because  it  will  build 
up  that  which  is  so 
greatly  needed,  a 
practical,  enlight- 
ened, and  personal 
interest  in  work  for  the  blind.  Every  club 
or  individual  that  undertakes  to  sell  the 
work  of  these  blind  home  workers  immedi- 


Miss  Marion  Campbell 


ately  becomes  a  "walking  delegate"  of  the 
most  valuable  kind  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind. 

The  Ohio  Commission  is  fortunate  in 
having  secured  as  Mr.  Campbell's  coopera- 
tor  in  developing  the  home  work  of  blind 
women  the  services  of  Miss  Marion  Camp- 
bell,1 who  is  so  well  known  for  the  splendid 
work  she  did  for  the  blind  in  Cleveland. 
Miss  Campbell's  active  supervision  of  the 
industrial  work  of  all  kinds  at  the  Good- 
rich House  Settlement,  and  later  her  devel- 
opment of  the  art  fabric  weaving  for  the 
blind  in  Cleveland,  give  her  a  peculiar 
fitting  as  supervisor  of  this  campaign  for 
home  employment.  Some  may  think  that 
"Ohio  is  indeed  going  to  be  Campbellized," 
but  the  friends  of  the  cause  are  prepared 
to  believe  that  if  it  is  so  the  blind  will  be 
the  beneficiaries. 


Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind: 

Will  you  publish  the  following?  I  think 
a  general  expression  of  opinion  might  do 
much  good. 

What  Do  the  Blind  Want? 

The  briefest  answer  which  can  be  made 
to  this  question  is- — wages.  The  blind  are 
suffering  from  many  ills,  but  most  of  their 
troubles  would  cease  if  they  could  only 
secure  employment  which  would  yield  them 
a  livelihood.  They  could  then  retain  their 
self-respect  and  be  happy. 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  needs 
of  the  blind  are  at  bottom  identical  with 
the  needs  of  physically  normal  men.  With- 
out money  independence  is  impossible,  and 
with  the  average  man  a  job  is  the  only 
means  of  securing  money. 

The  physically  normal  man  has  not  found 
it  easy  to  keep  himself  in  employment.  In- 
deed, the  history  of  modern  civilization  is 
in  large  part  a  narration  of  the  development 
of  means  of  rendering  employment  more 
secure  to  the  workingman.  The  labor 
union  is  now  an  indispensable  institution  of 
society. 

But  the  blind  man  cannot  make  use  of 
the  labor  union,  for  the  reason  that  no 
economic  demand  exists  for  his  labor.    Nor 


can  the  privately  endowed  employment 
agency  benefit  him.  Every  such  agency 
must  struggle  against  competition.  If  one 
of  them  should  seriously  assume  the  blind 
man's  burden,  it  would  soon  find  that  it  had 
committed  self-destruction.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  clear  that  an  efficient  employment 
agency  is  exactly  what  the  blind  require. 

Why,  then,  do  the  blind  not  unite  in  de- 
manding that  Congress  create  a  govern- 
mental employment  bureau  for  the  blind 
and  other  physically  handicapped  persons? 

I  am  putting  this  suggestion  in  print  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  criticized,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  the  majority  of  the 
blind  will  think  of  it.  Newel  Perry. 


* 


Police  Whistles 
for  the  Blind 


From   a    recent   item    in   the 
New   York   Times  we  learn 


that  "whistles  of  a  special 
design  with  which  to  signal  policemen  in 
the  downtown  quarter  for  assistance  in 
crossing  congested  streets  are  to  be  fur- 
nished to  all  blind  persons  in  Chicago. 
Chief  of  Police  Steward  has  approved  the 
plan  and  ordered  the  traffic  squad  to  recog- 
nize the  whistles." 

1In  response  to  inquiries,  it  should  be  stated 
that  while  these  two  workers  bear  the  same  name, 
their  families  are  not  even  distantly  related. 


AFTER   GRADUATION1 

By  ADELIA  M.  HOYT 


SYNOPSIS    OF   CHAPTERS    PREVIOUSLY    PUBLISHED 

The  story  opens  on  a  June  afternoon  as  Mabel  Forrester,  a  young  blind  girl,  is  traveling  homeward 
from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  She  graduated  with  honors,  and  while  she  regrets  leaving  school 
and  being  separated  from  her  friends,  she  is  looking  forward  to  a  bright  and  hopeful  future.  When  she 
is  met  at  the  station  by  her  father  and  they  drive  to  the  farm  which  is  their  home,  and  where,  since  her 
mother's  death,  her  aunt  has  been  mistress,  she  is  disappointed  at  the  slight  interest  which  her  father 
manifests  in  her  graduation  and  the  discouraging  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  her  home  life.  It  is  no  less 
disheartening  when  she  talks  with  her  aunt  and  sister,  and  she  realizes  that  they  have  no  confidence  in 
her  ability.  She  endeavors  to  help  with  the  household  duties,  always  against  their  wishes,  but  the 
climax  is  reached  when  she  accidentally  upsets  a  dishpan  of  water.  After  this  she  is  not  permitted  to 
assist  in  any  way.  She  wanders  around  aimlessly,  becoming  almost  distracted  at  times  because  of  her 
great  disappointment.  Finally,  realizing  that  something  must  be  done,  she  decides  to  write  to  Miss  Lane, 
her  former  teacher,  knowing  that  from  her  she  will  receive  sympathy  and  assistance. 

Miss  Lane,  to  whom  Mabel  appeals  for  advice,  responds  instantly  with  a  very  helpful  letter.  She 
herself  is  blind,  and  so  can  enter  fully  into  Mabel's  difficulties  and  point  the  best  way  out  of  them. 
She  advises  Mabel,  instead  of  despairing  over  being  shut  out  of  the  household  tasks,  to  set  about 
finding  little  unobtrusive  ways  of  helping  without  asking  leave.  Mabel  acts  upon  this  advice,  and 
though  there  are  many  discouraging  days,  she  perseveres,  and  in  time  she  has  the  comfort  of  feeling 
that  little  sister  Lizzie  is  finding  in  the  blind  sister  the  nearest  approach  to  a  mother's  love  that  she 
has  ever  known.  Out  of  this  companionship  comes  one  of  Mabel's  sweetest  rewards,  for  little  Lizzie 
falls  into  a  delightful  habit  of  reading  aloud  to  Mabel,  who  is  hungry  for  books.  Next  Mabel  finds 
herself  assisting  her  fifteen-year-old  brother  Rob  with  his  lessons.  Mary,  the  older  sister,  too,  begins 
to  find  in  Mabel  a  very  sympathetic  companion,  and  in  her  turn  tries  to  share  her  little  social  pleasures 
with  Mabel.  Even  the  aunt  begins  to  see  that  this  niece  is  a  help  to  her  in  many  ways.  Most  of  all, 
Mabel  rejoices  when  her  father  shows  an  appreciation  of  her  thoughtfulness  toward  him,  and  she  feels 
that  she  has  at  last  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  her  family.  Almost  from  the  first  of  her 
home-coming  it  has  been  apparent  to  Mabel  that  it  was  only  by  strictest  economy  the  father  has  been 
able  to  maintain  his  large  family.  Now  comes  Mabel's  hardest  trial.  She  sees  Mary  ready  to  help  by 
teaching ;  Rob,  at  the  close  of  school,  is  to  work  for  a  neighboring  farmer.  What  can  Mabel  do  to  help  ? 
She  works  and  waits  and  hopes,  and  of  course  her  opportunity  arrives.  She  has  but  to  act  —  and  act 
she  does. 


CHAPTER    V 

There  come  days  in  March  when  win- 
ter and  spring  seem  to  battle  for  suprem- 
acy. Winter  knows  that  he  must  yield  to 
spring;  but  he  never  does  it  gracefully  or 
without  fierce  struggles,  which  in  fury  and 
vehemence  are  unsurpassed  by  any  mid- 
winter storm.  But  these  outbursts  are  only 
transient ;  for  the  sun  darting  through  the 
clouds  laughs  at  cold  and  storm,  while  on- 
coming spring  chases  the  king  of  snow  and 
ice  back  to  his   fastnesses. 

It  was  on  such  a  day  as  this,  when  sun 
and  cloud,  storm  and  calm,  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  that  Mr.  Lester 
dropped  in  to  chat  a  while  with  Mr.  For- 
rester ;  and  Mabel,  gathering  up  her  work, 
withdrew    to    a    low    seat   by    the    window. 

1This  story  began  in  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  When  finished  it  is  to 
be  bound  in  a  small  volume  and  sold  at  nominal 
cost.  Many  copies  have  been  ordered.  Please 
let  the  Editor  know  how  many  copies  you  want. 
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The  two  men  talked  of  the  prospect  for 
the  coming  season,  and  of  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  they  intended  to  make. 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  the  ground 
south  of  the  orchard,  now  that  you  have 
moved  your  pasture  over  by  the  creek?" 
asked  neighbor  Lester. 

"Oh,  not  anything  this  year,"  answered 
Mr.   Forrester. 

"That  would  make  a  fine  garden  spot," 
said  his  companion,  musingly,  glancing 
through  the  window  at  the  field  in  ques- 
tion, "lying  as  it  does  on  a  southern  slope, 
and  protected  on  the  north  and  west." 
Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Forrester,  he  con- 
tinued :  "I  tell  you  what,  Forrester,  some 
of  us  ought  to  go  into  the  gardening  busi- 
ness. Why,  ever  since  Jones  sold  out  and 
moved  away  our  town  has  had  no  market 
garden.  Last  season  the  hotels  and  fami- 
lies that  had  no  garden  of  their  own  were 
unable  to  get  enough  home-grown  vege- 
table at  any  price,  the  demand  was  so  much 
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greater  than  the  supply.  If  I  hadn't  so 
much  stock  to  look  after  I  would  go  into 
it  myself.     I  am  sure  it  would  pay." 

"I  dare  say  it  would,"  assented  Mr.  For- 
rester ;  and  then  the  conversation  turned 
on  other  topics. 

But  Mabel  heard  no  more.  Mr.  Lester's 
words  had  started  a  new  train  of  thought. 
Her  work  fell  unheeded  in  her  lap,  and  she 
was  borne  along  on  the  swift  current  of 
ideas.  Visions  of  what  might  be  rose 
before  her,  so  swiftly  does  the  mind  leap 
from  possibility  to  fulfillment,  ignoring  the 
slow  steps  which  mark  the  way.  However, 
Mabel  did  not  waste  much  time  in  dream- 
ing, but  roused  herself  to  consider  details ; 
and  it  was  with  plans  carefully  laid  that 
she  approached  her  father  that  evening, 
and  amazed  him  with  her  request. 

"You  want  the  five  acres  to  make  a 
garden  ?"  he  said  in  undisguised  astonish- 
ment. 

"Perhaps  not  all  of  it  this  year,  but  as 
much  of  it  as  I  can  use,"  answered  Mabel. 

"But,"  protested  her  father,  "how  can 
you  do  anything  with  a  garden?  It  re- 
quires strength  and  skill.  If  you  were  a 
man  it  would  be  different,  but  a  girl  and 
in  your  condition,  too !  You  had  better 
give  up  the  idea  at  once." 

"Yes,  father,"  Mabel  replied.  "I  know 
it  needs  strength  and  skill,  but  women  have 
been  very  successful  in  this  occupation. 
It  certainly  can  be  no  harder  for  them 
than  washing  or  sewing  all  day.  As  for 
me,  I  am  strong ;  and  the  outdoor  exer- 
cise will  make  me  stronger.  I  believe,  too, 
that  I  have  some  skill  in  this  line ;  and  I 
shall  strive  to  acquire  more.  You  know 
I  have  always  been  successful  with  flowers. 
If  you  will  have  the  ground  prepared  I  am 
sure  the  boys  will  give  me  what  help  I 
need.  I  have  never  used  my  prize  money 
and  I  will  take  that  ten  dollars  to  buy 
seeds  and  plants;  and  if  I  only  raise 
enough  for  our  own  use  it  will  be  some- 
thing. But  I  feel  certain  I  can  do  better 
than  that.  So,  father,  may  I  have  the 
ground  ?" 

More  to  please  his  daughter  than  because 
he  had  any  faith  in  the  scheme,  Mr.  For- 
rester finally  gave  his  consent,  and  prom- 
ised to  have  the  ground  made  ready  as 
soon  as  the  weather  would  permit.     Aunt 


Sue  denounced  the  whole  affair  as  a  piece 
of  foolishness,  and  only  hoped  "the  child 
wouldn't  kill  herself  with  work,  or  be  too 
disappointed  at  her  failure."  The  children, 
however,  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
plan;  and  the  boys  readily  promised  their 
help. 

When  the  warm  April  showers  had  mel- 
lowed the  soil,  Mabel  began  her  first  work 
in  the  garden.  She  went  over  the  ground 
carefully,  dividing  it  into  long,  narrow 
beds,  slightly  raised  and  edged  with  narrow 
boards,  with  a  small  post  at  each  corner. 
Each  bed  was  separated  from  its  neighbor 
by  a  path,  which  enabled  her  to  move 
among  them  with  safety  and  precision; 
while  the  form  of  the  beds  made  it  easy  to 
reach  to  all  parts  from  the  path  around 
them.  In  planting  she  was  at  first  assisted 
by  the  children,  on  whom  she  depended  to 
make  straight  the  rows  into  which  she 
dropped  the  seeds.  But  one  day,  working 
alone,  she  devised  a  scheme  for  this  pur- 
pose which  proved  quite  satisfactory.  Be- 
ginning at  one  corner  of  the  bed,  she 
measured  along  the  side  the  distance  she 
desired  between  the  rows,  and  marked  the 
point  with  a  small  stake.  In  like  manner, 
she  placed  another  stake  opposite  this  one. 
Connecting  these  by  a  stout  cord,  she  made 
her  row  by  it.  She  repeated  this  for  each 
row,  each  time  measuring  from  the  last 
stakes  set,  and  moving  one  at  a  time. 

When  tender  green  shoots  began  to  ap- 
pear, the  battle  with  the  weeds  commenced. 
Here  Mabel's  long  familiarity  with  plants 
enabled  her  readily  to  distinguish  by  touch 
the  rightful  occupants  of  the  garden  from 
their  invading  enemies.  Carefully  nour- 
ished by  their  young  gardener,  the  tender 
shoots  grew  into  thrifty  plants;  and  it  was 
with  just  pride  that  Mabel  gathered  her 
first  harvest  of  garden  produce  early  one 
Saturday  morning.  Hal  had  announced 
his  willingness  to  take  it  to  market ;  and 
having  packed  it  into  the  road  cart  he  set 
off  in  high  spirits. 

Mabel  was  not  so  joyous,  at  least  she 
tried  not  to  be.  She  might  be  disappointed. 
She  would  not  hope  too  much.  After  all, 
her  produce  might  not  sell ;  but  when  be- 
fore noon  Hal  returned  with  an  empty 
wagon,  and  placed  in  her  hand  seven  dol- 
lars as  the  equivalent  of  what  she  had  sent 
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away,  Mabel  threw  aside  her  doubts,  and 
all,  even  Aunt  Sue,  voted  the  garden  a 
success. 

Others  besides  those  of  her  own  family 
watched  Mabel's  enterprise  with  interest. 
Many  gazed  as  they  passed.  Some  even 
stopped  and  stared,  and  conversed  in  low 
tones  about  her,  as  if  she  did  not  know  of 
their  presence  and  hear  all  they  said. 

One  morning  Judge  Bertram  tied  his 
horse  to  the  gate  and  came  in  where  Mabel 
was  at  work.  She  had  met  the  judge  once 
when  at  church  with  her  father,  and  now 
his  pleasant  voice  and  genial  manner  quite 
won  her  confidence.  He  expressed  no  sur- 
prise at  what  she  was  doing,  but  praised 
some  parts  of  her  garden,  offered  sugges- 
tions, and  even  critized  some  things.  He 
apologized  for  the  liberty  he  took  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  very  fond  of  gardening, 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  that 
line,  and  if  there  was  any  way  in  which 
he  could  assist  her  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  do  so. 

Mabel  thanked  him,  and  thereupon  asked 
his  advice  concerning  several  matters  in 
which  she  was  in  doubt.  Where  could  she 
get  books  on  the  subject  to  study  next  win- 
ter, that  in  the  following  year  she  might 
improve  her  garden  ?  He  had  them,  he 
told  her,  and  should  be  pleased  to  loan  them 
to  her.  When  he  left  it  was  with  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  his  garden  and  learn  all 
she  could  there. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Bertram  called.  She 
had  a  calling  acquaintance  with  Aunt  Sue, 
but  this  time  she  asked  especially  for 
Mabel.  She  had  the  rare  tact  of  making 
every  one  appear  at  their  best  in  her  pres- 
ence :  hence  Mabel  found  it  easy  and 
pleasant  to  converse  with  her.  She  asked 
Mabel  about  her  school  life,  her  gradua- 
tion; found  they  had  read  and  enjoyed 
many  of  the  same  books,  wished  to  see  the 
garden;  and  when  she  went  away  Mabel 
felt  better  acquainted  with  this  new  friend 
than  with  any  she  had  met  since  coming 
home. 

After  this  Mrs.  Bertram  came  often, 
sometimes  taking  Mabel  for  a  ride,  lend- 
ing her  books  and  magazines,  and  often 
reading  aloud  to  her.  Many  delightful 
visits  Mabel  enjoyed  at  the  elegant  Ber- 
tram home.     Judge  Bertram  was  interested 


in  the  young  gardener,  and  gave  her  much 
valuable  assistance;  and  his  wife  insisted 
that  her  young  friend  should  go  more 
into  society,  and  under  her  protection 
Mabel  ceased  to  dread  this  as  before. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  were  people  of 
wealth,  culture,  and  high  social  station. 
Their  only  child,  a  son,  was  studying  law 
in  a  distant  city.  They  enjoyed  Mabel's 
company,  liked  to  give  her  pleasure  and 
help  one  who  was  so  anxious  to  help  her- 
self; and  they  never  felt  or  made  her  feel 
that  what  they  did  for  her  was  charity. 
They  showed  her  a  thousand  courtesies 
which  it  is  so  easy  for  persons  in  their 
position  to  bestow  on  a  girl  like  Mabel,  but 
which,  alas  !  so  many  fail  to  do.  Society 
is  prone  to  stand  aloof  from  one  whose 
position  or  qualifications  are  unknown  or 
not  clearly  defined  until  some  leader  whose 
acts  are  beyond  question  pronounces  the 
verdict.  Then  how  gracious  it  is,  and  how 
it  wonders  where  these  persons  have  kept 
themselves  and  why  it  had  not  found  them 
out  before ! 

So  many  who  had  hitherto  passed  Mabel 
by  unheeded  eagerly  sought  her  acquaint- 
ance when  they  found  that  Mrs.  Bertram 
invited  her  to  her  social  gatherings,  and 
found  her,  much  to  their  surprise,  a 
charming  young  lady,  educated,  refined — 
in  short,  a  valuable  addition  to  their  social 
circle. 

"Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Aunt  Sue. 
Father  just  brought  it  from  the  office." 
And  Mabel  tossed  the  missive  into  her 
aunt's  lap;  then,  leaving  her  to  enjoy  it, 
strolled  out  on  the  veranda  and  stood  lean- 
ing over  the  railing.  The  frosts  of  autumn 
had  come.  The  vine  that  clambered  up 
the  veranda  pillar  hung  limp  and  lifeless. 
Mabel  mechanically  plucked  some  of  the 
dead  leaves  and  crushed  some  in  her  hand 
with  a  dry,  brittle  sound.  Three  times 
had  Mabel  planted  her  garden,  and  three 
times  had  she  gathered  a  bountiful  har- 
vest. At  the  close  of  the  first  season, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  she  found  she 
had  cleared  some  seventy  odd  dollars. 
Each  season  the  garden  had  been  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  the  profits  had  corre- 
spondingly increased. 

Besides  this  she  had  gained  in  health 
and  strength.     She  felt  the  warm  glow  and 
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exhilaration  that  come  with  plenty  of 
outdoor  exercise.  How  pleasantly  and 
swiftly,  too,  the  years  had  flown !  For 
though  time's  majestic  march  forever 
moves  in  cadence  with  the  centuries,  yet 
in  the  rush  of  life  and  flight  of  thought 
we  sometimes  lose  the  beat,  and  think  the 
measure  fast  or  slow,  according  to  the 
rhythm  of  events.  Some  days  seem  years ; 
some  years  a  day. 

There  had  been  changes  in  the  Forrester 
household.  Mary  had  married,  and  gone 
to  make  a  home  of  her  own.  There  was 
a  time  when  Aunt  Sue  was  laid  aside  for 
several  weeks  with  a  sprained  ankle ;  and 
Mabel  took  charge  of  the  work,  succeed- 
ing so  nicely  that  her  aunt  declared  that 
no  one  could  have  been  employed  who 
would  have  done  half  as  well. 

Miss  Lane's  letters,  too — how  they  had 
cheered  and  encouraged  her  !  How  inter- 
ested she  had  been  in  all  her  efforts,  rejoic- 
ing in  her  success  and  sympathizing  in  her 
trials !  "Dear  Miss  Lane !  How  much 
she  has  been  to  me  !"  Mabel  said  to  her- 
self, as  on  this  particular  morning  she 
thought  over  the  past  three  years. 

The  voices  of  her  father  and  aunt  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation  floated  out 
to  her;  and,  when  presently  her  father 
came  out  on  the  veranda,  Mabel,  feeling 
that  something  unusual  had  happened, 
asked,  "What  is  it,  father?" 

"Your  Aunt  Lucy  is  in  poor  health,"  he 
answered.  "The  doctor  orders  a  change 
of  climate  at  once.  She  is  going  to  Cali- 
fornia ;  but  your  uncle's  business  is  such 
that  he  cannot  well  leave  just  now,  and 
they  want  your  Aunt  Sue  to  go  with 
her." 

"But — she  won't.  I  mean,  how  can  she, 
what  should  we  do  without  her?"  fal- 
tered Mabel  in  dismay. 

"No,  I  suppose  she  can't,"  replied  Mr. 
Forrester.  "She  says  she  mustn't  think  of 
it,  but  it  seems  too  bad.  She  has  worked 
hard  here,  and  had  little  recreation.  She 
would  enjoy  the  trip  so  much.  Lucy  is  not 
so  ill  as  to  require  much  care,  and  she  has 
plenty  of  money.  The  trip  would  be  such 
a  rest  and  change  to  your  Aunt  Sue.  But, 
as  you  say,  I  don't  see  how  we  could  do 
without  her.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
one  to  take  her  place,  were  I  able  to  hire, 


which  I  am  not."  And  he  ended  with  a 
sigh. 

A  silence  followed,  broken  at  last  by 
Mabel. 

"Father,"  she  said  in  a  resolute  tone, 
"we  must  let  her  go." 

"But  who  can  we  get  to  take  her  place?" 
And  her  father  looked  troubled. 

"Aunt  Sue  has  been  like  a  mother  to  us, 
and  no  one  could  take  her  place,"  said 
Mabel,  thoughtfully.  "But,"  she  continued, 
"it  would  be  selfish  to  keep  her  longer; 
and  if  you  will  trust  me,  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can." 

"You,  Mabel?  Do  you  think  you  can?" 
And  her  father  looked  surprised,  but  eager 
to  grasp  the  suggestion. 

"Yes,  father.  You  know  our  family  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  Mary  is  gone,  Rob 
is  in  college,  Hal  will  be  in  town  most  of 
the  winter  learning  his  trade.  There  will 
only  be  three  of  us  at  home.  Probably  I 
shall  not  do  things  like  Aunt  Sue;  but  if 
you  will  be  patient  with  me,  I  am  sure, 
with  Lizzie's  help,  we  can  get  along  some 
way." 

"Bless  you,  my  daughter !"  said  Mr.  For- 
rester, fervently.  "Yes,  I  really  believe 
we  can.  Go  and  talk  to  your  aunt  about 
it." 

Whether  the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  the 
land  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  company 
of  her  favorite  sister  influenced  Aunt  Sue, 
or  whether  she  had  come  to  have  more 
confidence  in  her  niece  than  even  Mabel 
herself  had,  certain  it  was  that  she  needed 
little  urging  to  accept  her  sister's  invita- 
tion, and  entered  with  zest  into  prepara- 
tions for  her  departure.  Mabel  at  once 
took  charge  of  the  work,  in  order  to  give 
her  aunt  more  time,  and  also  to  learn  all 
she  could  while  her  aunt  was  still  there  to 
help  and  criticize  her  methods. 

One  morning,  when  Mabel  was  busy  in 
the  kitchen,  Aunt  Sue  was  summoned  to 
the  sitting  room  by  an  early  visitor ;  and 
through  the  half -opened  door  Mabel  heard 
the   following  bit  of  conversation ; 

Visitor,  in  a  regretful  tone  ;  "It  is  too 
bad  Mary  is  married.  Now,  if  she  had 
only  been  at  home  you  could  have  gone 
away  feeling  perfectly  easy."  "Pshaw !" 
said  Aunt  Sue ;  "if  Mabel  doesn't  make 
as  good  a  .housekeeper  as  Mary  I'll  mis? 
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my  guess."  "But  Mabel  is  blind,"  replied 
the  other.  "What  of  that?"  answered 
Aunt  Sue.  "What  use  arc  eyes  if  one 
doesn't  use  them  ?  And  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  a  good  many  who  do  not."  Then 
she  added:  "I  used  to  think  just  as  you 
do,  but  I've  learned  that  where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way.  If  one  has  a  mind  to 
do  a  certain  thing,  and  hasn't  sight  to  help 
him  through,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  some 
other  way  to  do  it."  And  then  she  added, 
a  little  proudly,  "At  least,  that  is  what  my 
niece  Mabel  does." 


CHAPTER   VI 

"Busy  as  usual,  I  see !  I  thought  I 
should  find  you  here."  And  the  speaker 
pushed  aside  a  syringa  bush  loaded  with 
its  fragrant  blossoms,  and  turned  down  one 
of  the  garden  paths. 

Mabel  rose  from  the  pansy  bed  where 
she  had  been  at  work,  and  came  forward 
to  greet  her  visitor.  "Mrs.  Bertram,  I  am 
so  glad  you  have  come.  I  was  just  wish- 
ing you  could  see  my  garden  this  morning. 
Everything  seems  so  fresh  and  beautiful." 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  pretty  sight,"  replied 
her  friend,  casting  an  admiring  glance 
around;  "and  I  was  wondering  as  I  came 
in  what  you  would  undertake  next.  Five 
years  ago,  when  you  started  a  vege- 
table garden,  I  confess  we  were  all  a  little 
incredulous ;  but  you  made  it  a  success. 
Then  you  went  to  raising  small  fruit,  and 
that  turned  out  equally  well ;  and  now  you 
have  started  a  flower  garden,  and  bid  fair 
to  become  quite  a  florist.  I  really  wonder 
what  you  will  have  next !" 

"A  greenhouse,  I  hope,"  answered  Ma- 
bel, adding:  "You  know  I  hire  much  of  the 
work  done  in  the  garden  now,  the  pick- 
ing of  the  berries,  etc.  I  always  raised 
flowers  for  myself,  I  love  them  so ;  and 
it  was  you  who  first  suggested  my  turning 
them  to  profit.  After  you  ordered  some 
of  my  flowers  for  your  reception  others 
wanted  them ;  and  now  I  have  all  the 
orders  I  can  fill." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Bertram. 
"But  you  have  planned  and  managed  it 
all ;  and  it  does  seem  remarkable,  though 
I  hardly  dare  say  so,  for  I  know  how 
you    dislike    what    you    term    overpraise. 


When  I  first  met  you  all  that  you  did 
seemed  marvelous ;  but  I  felt  it  would 
be  very  rude  to  treat  you  as  a  curiosity, 
so  I  often  refrained  from  expressing  the 
wonder  I  felt.  Then  I  applied  a  little 
common  sense  to  the  matter.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  found  that  my  feelings  were 
unchanged,  and  I  also  discovered  that  I 
could  do  many  things  which  I  supposed 
required  sight;  and  when  I  took  into  con- 
sideration your  careful  training  and  the  re- 
sources which  necessity  develops,  I  ceased 
to  marvel  at  what  you  did." 

"And  that  is  why  I  have  enjoyed  your 
company  so  much,"  said  Mabel.  "If  peo- 
ple would  use  a  little  common  sense  in 
these  matters,  we  might  be  spared  much 
discomfort.  If  there  is  anything  which 
disgusts  me,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
me  sick  at  heart,  it  is  to  be  praised  for 
some  trifling  performance  which  would 
scarcely  be  noticed  in  one  who  could  see. 
What  I  ask  of  the  world  is,  do  I  or  do  I 
not  do  my  part  as  well  as  others  ?  And 
in  rendering  the  verdict,  I  want  my  blind- 
ness to  be  ignored,  as  that  is  something 
with  which  I  only  have  to  deal,  and  it 
must  not  make  my  work  appear  either 
more  or  less  than  it  really  is.  But  until 
people  cease  to  regard  us  as  curiosities 
and  recognize  us  as  co-laborers,  striving 
for  the  same  ends,  it  will  be  hard  to  ob- 
tain justice  at  their  hands." 

"I  agree  with  you  perfectly,"  replied 
her  friend ;  "but  what  I  admire  in  you  I 
should  admire  in  any  girl  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  your  courage,  your  persever- 
ance, and  the  ability  you  have  displayed 
in  accomplishing  so  much.  Now  for  two 
years  you  have  had  the  care  of  a  home, 
and  have  done  much  of  the  work  your- 
self; and  I  know  of  no  house  which  is 
kept  in  better  order,  and  no  table  which 
is  better  supplied  with  well-cooked  food, 
than  yours.  Yet  with  all  these  duties, 
you  still  find  time  to  read  and  go  into 
society.  I  hear  so  many  complimentary 
things  said  of  you.  Your  manners  are 
perfect;  your  conversation  is  charming; 
and  George  says  he  doesn't  wonder  that 
Rob  Forrester  is  proud  of  his  sister.  He 
thinks  he  has  good  reason  to  be." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bertram,"  said  Ma- 
bel.    "You  know  I  appreciate  a  word  of 
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praise  from  you,  or,"  she  added,  blushing 
slightly,  "from  Mr.  Bertram.  But  as  to 
these  other  friends,  they  never  would  have 
thought  I  amounted  to  anything  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you." 

"But  I  am  sure  I  did  very  little,"  said 
Mrs.  Bertram.  "I  only  gave  you  a  chance 
to  improve  and  to  show  society  that  you 
were  our  equal." 

"And  I  think  that  is  the  secret  of  all 
true  help — to  give  people  an  opportunity 
to  help  themselves,"  answered  Mabel,  softly. 

They  had  left  the  garden  now,  and  arm 
in  arm  were  walking  toward  the  house. 
The  June  sun  was  climbing  toward  the 
zenith.  White,  fleecy  clouds  floated  here 
and  there  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  like  great, 
white  swans  on  the  bosom  of  a  placid 
lake.  The  air  was  beginning  to  lose  the 
dewy  freshness  of  the  morning. 

Suddenly  Mabel's  companion  exclaimed, 
"There's  a  carriage  driving  into  your 
front  gate,  with  a  lady  in  it.  You  are 
going  to  have  company,  and  I  must  hurry 
home."  Mrs.  Bertram  disappeared  through 
the  side  gate,  while  Mabel  went  on  into 
the  house,  wondering  who  her  visitor  could 
be.  Five  minutes  later  she  was  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  her  dear  old  teacher. 

"O  Miss  Lane,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  you  were  coming?"  she  cried,  when 
she  had  recovered  from  her  surprise  suf- 
ficiently to  speak. 

"Because,  my  dear,"  answered  Miss 
Lane,  "I  did  not  know  it  myself  until  two 
days  ago,  and  then  I  thought  I  would  sur- 
prise you.  You  know  I  have  always 
wanted  to  visit  you,  especially  since  you 
became  the  mistress  of  your  home." 

"And  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  said 
Mabel.  "Now  come  upstairs  and  lay  off 
your  things ;  and,  Lizzie,  bring  Miss  Lane 
some  fresh  water.  She  has  had  a  long, 
dusty  ride.  Now,"  she  said,  as  they  re- 
turned to  the  parlor,  "you  must  lie  down 
here  on  the  sofa  while  I  see  about  the 
dinner.  It  is  nearly  noon.  Father  will  be 
in  soon,  and  how  glad  he  will  be  to  see 
you  !" 

With  pleasure  Miss  Lane  watched  Mabel 
as  she  went  about  her  work.  Lizzie  flew 
about  at  her  bidding,  and  they  seemed  very 
happy  together.  Miss  Lane  did  not  need 
sight  to  know  that  the  house  was  in  per- 


fect order,  that  cleanliness  prevailed  every- 
where, that  the  cloth  upon  the  dinner  table 
was  spotless,  the  bread  sweet  and  light, 
the  vegetables  well  cooked,  the  pie  and 
pudding  excellent.  All  this  and  much  more 
she  observed  with  secret  satisfaction. 

"Your  sister  is  a  fine  housekeeper,"  Miss 
Lane  said  to  Lizzie  as  they  left  the  dinner 
table  and  came  out  upon  the  veranda. 

"Of  course  she  is,"  answered  Lizzie  in 
sisterly  pride.  "If  I  can  do  as  well  some 
day  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  Mabel,"  said  Mr.  Forrester,  who 
had  followed  them  out.  "When  she  left 
school  I  was  badly  in  debt.  Her  garden 
has  brought  in  considerable  income.  With 
it  she  has  clothed  herself  and  Lizzie,  re- 
modeled and  refurnished  parts  of  the  house, 
and  loaned  her  brother  money  to  help  him 
through  college,  and  thus  enabled  me  to  lift 
the  debt.  I  tell  you  this,"  he  added,  "be- 
cause I  am  proud  of  what  my  daughter  has 
done." 

"You  must  hear  some  of  Aunt  Sue's  let- 
ters," said  Mabel,  who  had  joined  them, 
and  evidently  wished  to  turn  the  talk  from 
herself.  "She  has  enjoyed  the  past  two 
years  very  much.  Aunt  Lucy  is  much  bet- 
ter, and  they  will  be  home  on  a  visit  this 
summer.  But  uncle  has  decided  to  move 
to  California,  and  they  want  Aunt  Sue  to 
remain  with  them." 

"And  the  boys — shall  I  see  them?"  asked 
Miss  Lane,  who  felt  a  personal  interest  in 
each  member  of  Mabel's   family. 

"Yes,  if  you  remain  long  enough ;  and 
you  must,"  answered  Mr.  Forrester. 
"Harry  is  working  at  his  trade  now  and  do- 
ing well.  He  will  be  home  Saturday  even- 
ing to  spend  the  Sabbath.  Robert  will  be 
home  from  college  next  week.  He  has  one 
more  year  to  complete  his  law  studies. 
Then  he  and  young  Mr.  Bertram  expect  to 
form  a  partnership,  and  practice  their  pro- 
fession here  in  our  own  city." 

"And  I  suppose  this  little  girl  will  soon 
be  finding  her  vocation."  And  Miss  Lane 
fondly  stroked  Lizzie's  curls. 

"Oh,  I  am  going  to  the  city  high  school 
next  winter,"  was  the  young  girl's  prompt 
reply.  "I  have  not  been  at  school  much  the 
last  two  years ;  but  Mabel  has  taught  me 
at   home,   and   she   says   I   am   quite   ready 
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for  the  high  school.  She  wants  me  to 
become  a  teacher." 

Late  that  night  the  two  friends  sat  by 
the  open  window  in  Mabel's  room.  There 
was  so  much  to  be  said,  so  many  questions 
to  be  asked  and  answered.  The  moon 
came  up  over  the  trees  and  flooded  the 
orchard  with  soft,  mellow  light.  The 
leaves  swayed  gently  to  and  fro  in  the 
night  wind.  The  roses  just  outside  the 
window  leaned  down  and  breathed  a  rich 
perfume   into  the   room. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation. 
Mabel  was  thinking  of  a  June  night  six 
years  ago,  when  a  girl  to  whom  the  fra- 
grance of  the  roses  had  brought  memories 
of  her  graduation  night  had  sat  by  that 
same  window  in  the  cloud  of  her  first  dis- 
appointment. She  had  not  forgotten  her 
school  life,  nor  the  home-coming  with 
which  her  new  life  began;  but  they  both 
seemed  far  away.  The  girl  had  developed 
into  a  woman,  and  life  seemed  so  different. 

"I  think  you  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal,"  said  Miss  Lane,  "and  I  agree  with 
your  father  that  we  should  all  be  proud 
of  you." 


"I  fear  you  overrate  what  I  have  done," 
answered  Mabel.  "I  have  just  stayed  at 
home  and  done  what  I  could.  It  doesn't 
sound  like  much,  and  I  dare  say  some  of 
my  companions  at  school  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  me." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  her  compan- 
ion, "but  that  is  because  our  ideas  of  suc- 
cess are  narrow.  The  girl  who  goes  out 
into  the  world  and  earns  her  living,  who 
perchance  wins  fame  and  distinction  for 
herself,  we  count  a  success.  And  so  she 
is,  and  she  deserves  our  praise.  But  the 
girl  who  remains  at  home,  who  finds  her 
place  and  her  work  there,  who  masters 
her  surroundings,  improves  herself,  and 
exerts  an  influence  for  good  in  her 
world,  however  small  it  may  be — such  a 
life,  'I  think,  should  be  called  no  less 
successful." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said 
Mabel.  "I  care  a  great  deal  for  the 
approval  of  my  friends ;  but  it  really  mat- 
ters very  little  to  me  whether  the  rest  of 
the  world  regards  my  life  as  successful  or 
not.  I  know  that  I  am  of  use  where  I  am, 
and   usefulness    brings   happiness." 
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by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Pp.  398-406. 
Illustrated. 

The  Survey,  July  15,  191 1:  "Overbrook  conven- 
tion of  workers  for  the  blind."     P.  573. 

The  Survey,  July  22,  191 1  :  "Another  Helen 
Keller"  (Vera  Mabel  Gammond).  P.  616. 
Illustrated. 

World's  Work,  September,  191 1:  "Boy  Scouts 
300,000  strong;  the  outdoor  organization  of 
boy  life  for  vigor,  skill,  and  moral  courage," 
by  Waldo  H.  Sherman.  Pp.  14859-14872. 
Illustrated.  (With  an  illustration  of  a  troop 
of  blind  scouts.) 


WORK    FOR    THE    BLIND    IN    RUSSIA 


By  JACQUES  KOLOUBOVSKY 

Director,  Association  of  the  Empress  Maria  Alexandrovna  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


From  the  number  of  blind  in  proportion  to 
the  total  population,  Russia  occupies  one  of 
the  first  places  among  other  countries.  The 
universal  census  of  the  year  1897  showed 
247,900  blind,  which  makes  the  proportion 
19.7  to  10,000.  The  general 
cause  of  this  excessive 
growth  of  blindness  is  the 
low  level  of  popular  develop- 
ment and  instruction.  The 
number  of  blind  increases 
from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  provinces :  in  Poland 
this  number  is  6  to  10,000, 
and  in  the  states  of  Viatka, 
Ufa  and  Kazan,  where  the 
population  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  uneducated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mongol 
race,  the  number  of  blind  is 
60  to  10,000.  In  particular 
the  causes  of  blindness  are, 
in  the  first  place :  Trachoma 
(21.4%),  then  Glaucoma 
(19.2%),  Cornea  (13.5%), 
Smallpox  (12.1%),  Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum  (4.9%), 
Syphilis  (4.3%),  Traumatism 
genital    (1.8%)    and    others. 


Constantin  Grot,  founder  of  the  Empress 
Mary  Society  for  Promoting  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  in  Russia. 


(3.7%),  Con- 
The  greatest 
number  of  blind  belongs  to  the  age  of  55 
years,  when  even  sighted  persons  begin  to 
lose  their  working  capacity. 

As  in  other  countries,  much  blindness  is 
preventable  by  the  timely  help  of  an  oculist. 

Unfortunately,  the  ophthalmology  can  be 
called  almost  the  youngest  branch  of  medical 
science,  and  the  number  of  oculists  is  far  from 
sufficient. 

In  1806  the  first  attention  was  paid  to  the 
welfare  of  the  incurable  blind  in  Russia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I,  there  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  the 
creator  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  Valentin 
Hauy,  who  remained  in  Russia  ten  years  and 
founded  the  first  institution  for  blind.  But 
the  seed  sown  by  the  celebrated  French  phil- 
anthropist found  no  favorable  ground.     The 


institution  of  Hauy  still  exists,  but  has  no 
influence  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in 
Russia  and  not  until  1881  was  there  established 
a  special  society  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
At  present  there  are  31  residential  schools, 
which  instruct  1150  children. 
There  are  in  existence  3  in- 
dustrial   homes    where    the 
adult  blind  also  receive  in- 
struction in  different  trades, 
and  a  workshop  for  100  per- 
sons who  come  daily  to  work. 
In    August    there   is   to    be 
opened  a  new  home  for  50 
blind   young  women  in  St. 
Petersburg.    Also  there  have 
been    opened    11    industrial 
homes  for  those  who  have 
already  learned  their  trade 
and  are  able  to  earn  their 
own  living.    For  the  unem- 
ployable   blind    there    exist 
11  asylums  where  448  blind 
are   cared   for.      There   are 
three  societies  of  graduates 
from    the    schools    for    the 
blind,  where  the  graduates 
work  for  themselves  without  any  help,  and 
pursue  the  following  trades :  Brush  and  basket 
making,  chair  caning,  church  singing,  tuning 
and  massage. 

Toward  this  the  government  contributes 
very  little,  supporting  only  two  institutions 
in  Finland  and  one  in  Warsaw.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Hauy,  conducted  by  a  private 
society,  likewise  receives  from  the  Crown  an 
annual  grant  of  only  10,000.  All  the  rest  that 
is  done  for  the  blind  comes  from  private 
charity.  The  first  place  belongs  to  the  Asso 
ciation  of  the  Empress  Maria  Alexandrovna 
for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  Blind.  This 
Association  was  founded  in  the  year  1881  by 
the  instigator  of  the  great  reforms  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II,  a  former  secretary  of 
state,  Constantin  Grot,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  administrative  experience,  keen  insight 
and  very  broad-minded.    He  died  at  83  years 
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Alexander-Maria  Institution  for  the  young  blind  in  St.  Petersburg,  showing  at  the  left  a  monument  to  the 

founder,  C.  Grot. 


of  age  in  1897.  During  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  Her  Majesty,  the  Empress  Maria 
Alexandrovna,  nominated  him  president  of 
the  Association,  whose  aim  was  to  care  for 
infirm  soldiers  and  their  families.  Among  the 
soldiers  who  returned  from  the  war  were 
many  blind,  and  Mr.  Grot  opened  for  them 
workshops  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Kiew.  After 
the  liquidation  of  the  mentioned  society,  he 
founded,  with  the  permission  of  the  Empress, 
an  independent  Association  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  which  has  been  honored 
by  the  high  name  of  the  Empress.  Neither 
the  advanced  age,  in  which  Mr.  Grot  began 
his  new  business,  nor  the  great  number  of 
his  other  occupations,  prevented  him  from 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  organizations 
for  helping  the  blind  in  western  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  At  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, he  visited  various  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
workers  in  this  special  field.  He  clearly  saw 
that  the  most  effective  form  of  assistance 
consists  in  aiding  the  blind  to  become  self- 
supporting.  This  point  of  view  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  all  establishments  for  the  blind, 
founded  by  Mr.  Grot,  and  has  been  followed 
through  all  the  15  years  of  his  work  in  the 
society.  The  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  a  private  society,  which 
is  under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  the 


Empress  Maria  Feodorovna.  The  first  "effec- 
tive member"  is  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor, 
and  among  honorary  members  are  the  names 
of  other  august  persons. 

The  aim  of  the  Association  consists  of  all 
kinds  of  assistance  to  the  blind,  especially  in 
placing  blind  children  in  schools  and  the  adult 
blind  in  work  shops. 

The  slow  progress  of  special  oculistic  help 
in  Russia  made  it  inevitable  that  the  Asso- 
ciation should  undertake  a  new  task,  closely 
connected  with  the  former  branch  of  activity, 
— the  problem  of  preventing  blindness. 

As  members  of  the  Association  are  admitted 
men  and  women  of  all  states  and  conditions. 
They  can  enter  as  collaborator-members,  who 
give  their  own  work  and  as  members-emula- 
tors, who  pay  five  roubles  a  year  or  seventy- 
five  roubles  at  once. 

Personages  whose  services  are  of  extraor- 
dinary value  are  elected  honorary  members. 
As  encouragement,  the  collaborator-members 
receive  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  highly 
established  special  badge  of  the  Association, 
a  silver  one  is  worn  only  during  the  period 
of  the  member's  activity,  while  a  gold  badge 
is  worn  for  life- time,  in  cases  of  continuous 
co-operation  or  extraordinary  merits.  The 
total  number  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  present  are  8,010.  Not  less  than  twice 
a  year  there  are  held  general  meetings  of  the 
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members  of  the  Association, 
where  they  affirm  the  budget 
of  incomes  and  expenses. 
They  read  the  last  year's 
general  report  and  resolve 
the  most  important  questions 
concerning  the  activity  of  the 
Association.  Questions  of  less 
importance  are  decided  by  a 
council  consisting  of  14  mem- 
bers who  are  elected  by  the 
general  meeting  (St.  Peters- 
burg, Kazanskaja  7).  The 
council  elects  a  president.  At 
present  this  function  is  ful- 
filled by  the  ex-minister  of 
agriculture,  Secretary  of  State 
Alexis  Yermoloff. 

The  activity  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  spread  all  over 
Russia  and  the  central  council  in  St.  Peters- 
burg has  the  right  to  open  whenever  it  is 
necessary  sections  of  the  Association.  The 
sections  follow  the  same  task  as  the  council, 
but  within  the  limits  of  their  own  province. 
Their  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Association.  They  have  annual  meetings  of 
members,  their  own  revision  committees  and 
their  council  and  must  present  to  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Association  in  St.  Petersburg  their  yearly 
budget.  They  must  likewise  send  their  annual 
report  to  the  central  council,  who  is  bound 
to  them  by  a  delegate.  The  council  takes 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  sections  and  seldom 
refuses  them  pecuniary  or  other  aid. 


Alexis  Yermoloff,  President  Council  Em- 
press Mary  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


Unfortunately  it  is  difficult 
in  so  large  a  country  to  find 
enough  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  could  form  a 
section  and  not  everywhere 
all  tasks  of  the  society 
awake  the  interest  in  the 
representatives  of  the  prov- 
inces. In  such  cases  the 
central  council  uses  a  more 
simple  organization  and 
opens  committees  of  the 
Association,  where  the  num- 
ber of  members  is  small  only 
6-12.  The  activity  of  the 
committee  embraces  only  one 
task  of  the  Association  that 
which  awakes  more  interest 
in  the  local  society :  the  com- 
mittee manage  a  school  or 
a  hospital  for  eye  diseases.  There  are  28 
sections  and  7  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  their  councils  to  be  found  in 
Astrachan,  Vilna,  Vladimir,  Vologda,  Viatka, 
Voronez,  Gomel,  Irkoutsk,  Yelabuga,  Yalta, 
Yaraslaw,  Kamenetz-Podolsk,  Kishineff, 
Kiev,  Kostroma,  Minsk,  Moscow,  Odessa, 
Orenbourg,  Orel,  Perm,  Poltava,  Pskov, 
Reval,  Samara,  Saratov,  Smolensk,  Task- 
hent,  Tver,  Tiflis,  Tula,  Ufa,  Charkoff, 
Tohernigoff  and  Yakoutsk.  In  every  prov- 
ince the  Association  has  a  delegate.  This 
function  belongs  mostly  to  the  managers 
of  excise-incomes,  who  render  to  the  Associa- 
tion services  of  great  value.  The  excise 
department  has  been  likewise  founded  by  Mr. 


The  young  blind  in  the  garden,  Alexander-Maria  Institution. 
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Workshop  for  adult  blind  in  the  name  of  C.  Grot  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Grot;  that  is  the  reason  of  the  great  interest 
it  has  to  the  business  of  blind  help.  Possess- 
ing a  great  number  of  workers,  the  managers 
of  the  excise  incomes  willingly  sacrifice  their 
leisure  to  the  business  and  attract  new  agents 
among  the  local  society. 

In  every  section  and  committee  the  delegate 
of  the  district  is  a  constant  member  of  the 
central  council.  He  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  central  council  and  has  the  difficult 
business  of  gathering  donations  for  the  blind. 
The  delegates  also  find  time  to  fulfil  different 
commissions  concerning  various  kinds  of  the 
blind  aid.  The  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Welfare  of  Blind  has  founded  23  schools  for  in- 
curable blind  children  of  all  religions,  accepted 
from  7  to  11  years  of  age.  The  curriculum 
embraces  the  extended  program  of  preliminary 
schools  and  it  lasts  from  8  to  10  years,  depend- 
ing upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  After 
the  kindergarten  and  school  course,  the  blind 
are  taught  some  trades,  as  brush  and  basket 
making  and  in  province  schools,  shoe  making 
and  weaving,  music,  singing,  tuning  and, 
sometimes,  massage. 

Schools  of  the  Association  are  established 
in  Vladimir,  Vologda,  Yelabuga,  Irkoutsk, 
Kamenetz-Podolsk,  Kiev,  Kostroma,  Minsk, 
Moscow,  Odessa,  Perm,  Poltava,  Reval, 
Samara,  St.  Petersburg,  Saratov,  Smolensk, 
Tver,  Tiflis,  Tula,  Charkoff,  and  Tohernigoff. 
The  present  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools 
is  950  and  the  number  of  blind  having  left 
school  till  1910,  makes  more  than  850. 

For  teaching  adult  blind,  there  exist  two 
establishments  of  the  Association:  an  indus- 
trial home  for  blind  women  in  Viatka,  exclu- 
sively for  local  needs,  and  workshops  for 
adult  blind  in  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  name 


Nicolas-Alexander  Asylum  for  the  blind,  men  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

of  the  founder  of  the  Association.  In  the 
Viatka  home,  established  for  20  blind  young 
woman,  they  learn  brush  and  shoe  making 
and  weaving.  A  much  larger  institution  is  the 
workshop  in  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  Grot,  who 
built  for  the  blind,  at  his  expense,  a  special 
three-story  building.  The  school  department 
of  this  workshop  is  training  21  pupils  and 
admits  5  to  6  boarders  for  the  payment  of 
200  roubles  a  year.  The  teaching  takes  three 
years  and  the  blind  are  trained  in  brush  mak- 
ing and  basket  making.  The  pupils  live  not 
far  from  the  workshops  in  another  establish- 
ment of  the  Association, 'the  Nicolas-Alexandra 
House  for  the  Blind,  where  they  find  complete 
board.  Besides  the  industrial  training  of  their 
pupils,  the  workshop  gives  daily  employment 
to  more  than  60  adult  blind  men  (former  pupils 
of  the  Alexander-Maria  institution  or  of  the 
workshop  where  they  had  had  proper  technical 
training),  in  their  establishments,  the  men 
living  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  workshop  gives  likewise  employment 
to  blind  men  working  at  home,  as  well  as  to 
blind  girls,  former  pupils  of  the  Alexander- 
Maria  Institution,  living  in  the  home  for  girls, 
established  by  the  Association  of  the  Asylum 
in  Memory  of  Elisabeth  Coudurat.  All  the 
blind,  both  at  home  and  in  the  workshop,  bring 
their  work  to  the  salesroom  of  the  workshop, 
where  it  is  sold  and  orders  taken.  The  Russian 
sightless  in  general  prove  to  be  good  and  able 
workmen  and  if  orders  are  sufficient,  their  net 
earnings  attain  sometimes  40  roubles  monthly. 
In  case  of  less  orders,  the  same  blind  can  earn 
from  20  to  25  roubles  monthly.  The  average 
of  their  earnings,  including  the  slower  workers, 
amounts  to  10  or  12  roubles  monthly.  Earning 
12  roubles  they  can  pay  their  board  and  a  part 
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Basket  department  in  the  St.  Petersburg  workshops  for  blind  men. 


of  clothing.  The  Association  has  only  to  assist 
them  sometimes  with  small  sums  or  with  such 
things  as  clothes  and  boots  from  a  special  fund 
for  the  aid  of  employed  blind,  which  at  present 
has  surpassed  300,000  roubles. 

In  much  worse  condition  are  those  blind, 
who,  after  leaving  the  Alexandra-Maria  Insti- 
tution or  the  workshop  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Grot,  are  obliged  to  return  to  their 
provinces. 

To  improve  their  condition,  the  delegates 
of  the  Association  find  among  local  inhabi- 
tants, persons,  who  consent  to  protect  the 
blind,  and  when  possible,  to  assist  them,  and 
in  places  where  there  are  blind  schools,  the 
workmen  are  to  get  work  and  industrial 
materials  from  the  local  schools. 

In  the  year  1907  the  Association  undertook 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  all  the  blind, 
former  pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind,  wishing 
to  ascertain  if  the  present  instruction  in  the 
schools  enables  them  to  become  self-support- 
ing. The  census  showed  that  440  persons  or 
55%  earn  their  own  living;  178  of  them  prac- 
tice brush  making,  69  basket  making,  110 
music  and  singing,  15  are  teachers  and  masters 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  That  is  a  very  favor- 
able result.  It  is  evident  that  the  schools 
enable  the  blind  to  become  self-supporting, 
and,  if  after  leaving  school,  not  all  trained 
blind  are  employed,  it  happens  only  from  the 
impossibility  to  find  sometimes  work  enough 
for  all  the  blind. 

For  old  and  unemployable  blind,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  in  St.  Petersburg  two  establish- 


ments for  women:  an  asylum  for  47  blind 
women  of  50  years  and  upwards,  in  memory 
of  a  French  lady,  Elisabeth  Coudurat,  and  an 
asylum  in  the  name  of  Princess  Volkonsky 
for  120  blind,  aged  from  20  years.  Both 
establishments  are  supported  by  invested 
funds  and  are  named  in  the  memory  of  their 
founders  whose  donations  support  them.  For 
blind  men  exists  the  Nicolas-Alexandra  House 
for  20  blind,  and  11  beds  in  the  municipal 
asylum  with  payment  of  100  roubles  for  each 
bed,  from  the  sums  of  the  Association.  To 
complete  the  general  review  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg establishments  of  the  Association,  should 
mention  the  newly  opened  asylum  for  little 
and  for  feeble-minded  girls  in  the  asylum  of 
E.  Coudurat.  There  are  admitted  children 
from  4  to  7  years.  Those  of  school  age,  the 
capable  ones,  enter  the  Alexander-Maria 
Institution.  In  the  same  asylum,  there  also 
exists  a  home  for  orphan  girls,  who  left  the 
Alexander-Maria  Institution.  They  find  their 
board  for  8  roubles  monthly,  which  they  pay 
from  their  earnings. 

In  other  towns  the  Association  possesses 
only  five  homes  for  incapable  blind :  in  Vladi- 
mir, Voronez,  Kazan,  Orel  and  Tula.  Besides 
that,  the  Association  pays  for  some  beds  in 
the  establishments  of  other  departments.  The 
latest  statistics  show  that  the  Association 
cared  for  300  incapable  blind.  When  possible, 
the  Association  gives  to  the  destitute  blind 
pecuniary  assistance,  though  the  grants  are 
regarded  as  the  least  suitable  form  of  blind- 
aid.    The  total  sum  of  grants,  is  about  15,000 
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Asylum  Elisabeth  Coudurat  for  blind  women  in  St. 
Petersburg. 


roubles  yearly  and  the  number  of  blind  re- 
ceiving them  is  nearly  2,000. 

It  is  also  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Asso- 
ciation possesses  its  own  printing  office  for 
printing  books  and  music  in  embossed  Braille 
type,  where  three  blind  printers  are  constantly 
employed.  This  press  has  provided  the  schools 
with  all  books  necessary  for  teaching  and  be- 
sides that  the  .school  libraries  are  constantly 
augmented  by  other  books  copied  by  societies 
of  lady  copyists.  At  the  press  is  likewise 
printed  the  special  monthly  magazine  for 
blind,  entitled  "The  Blind's  Leisure."  An- 
other monthly  magazine,  "The  Sliepetz"  (The 
Blind) ,  is  edited  by  the  Association  in  ordinary 
type  and  its  purpose  is  to  spread  knowledge 
about  the  blind  among  the  sighted. 

A  special  and  most  important  branch  of  the 
Association's  activity  since  1893  is  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  in  the  population.  The 
Association  established  21  ophthalmic  hospitals 
in  Astrachan,  Vilna,  Voronez,  Vierny,  Gomel, 
Kishineff,  Kovno,  Muron,  Sergiew  possad, 
near  Moscow,  Tashkent,  Tver,  Tiflis,  Tula, 
Ufa,  Yalta  and  Yareslav.  Not  having  means 
to  open  hospitals  in  all  towns  where  it  is  neces- 
sary the  Association  established  ophthalmic 
stations,  with  the  gratuitous  help  of  local  sur- 


Ophthalmic  hospital  in  Yalta. 


geons,  acquainted  with  ophthalmic  practice 
The  Association  provides  them  with  instru- 
ments and  medicine,  pays  their  nurses  and 
the  lodging  for  the  poor  dispensary  patients, 
etc.  The  report  shows  a  total  of  148  hospitals 
and  stations,  where,  in  1909,  were  received 
198,487  patients,  having  visited  these  stations 
and  hospitals  800,000  times  and  there  have 
been  44,725  operations.  Then  the  Association 
sends  ophthalmic  staffs,  consisting  of  one  oculist 
with  one  or  two  assistants,  who  make  tours 
in  more  distant  provinces.  These  staffs  are 
ordinarily  sent  on  request  of  the  local  district 
establishments  or  of  the  administrative  per- 
sonages. The  staff  finds  free  lodging  and 
nurses  as  well  as  every  assistance,  and  the 
population  is  informed  about  the  time  and 
place  of  its  activity.  These  staffs  have  gained 
the  greatest  confidence  of  the  population  and 
attract  a  considerable  number  of  patients. 
The  people  call  them  "royal."  In  the  year 
1910,  32  traveling  staffs  have  received  74,415 
patients  who  paid  184,701  visits,  and  have 
made  18,232  operations.  The  total  number 
of  patients  received  from  the  year  1893-1910 


Oculistic  staff  in  Kirghis  Steppes  Turghie. 
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Oculistic'station  in  Zvenigorodka. 


in  hospitals,  stations  and  staffs  is  2,300,965 
and  that  of  operations  is  600,000. 

The  various  activities  of  the  Association 
need  a  large  amount  of  money.  The  funds 
are  raised  from  yearly  payments  of  the  mem- 
bers, private  donations,  annual  church  collec- 
tions during  the  week  of  the  blind  (the  fifth 
week  after  Easter),  incomes  of  35,000  collec- 
tion boxes  in  government  wine  shops,  fees 
received  for  teaching  the  blind  and  caring 
for  them,  incomes  from  selling  the  work, 
income  from  a  fund,  which  on  January  1, 
1910,  amounted  to  5,306,908  roubles,  without 
counting  the  immovable  properties,  whose 
value  is  2,500,000  roubles. 

The  Association  received  from  the  govern- 
ment only  40,000  roubles  which  is  exclusively 
for  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  activity  and 
12,300  roubles  for  the  support  of  the  general 
administrative  work  of  the  Association. 


In  1909  the  Association  with  all  its  sections 
had    the    following    incomes: 


Payments  of  members ....         7,697  r 

Church  collections 88,738 

Boxes  in  Crown  wineshops.       55,717 

Donations  and  subscrip- 
tions         80,387 

Interest  on  invested  funds.     205,299 

Support  from  Provinces, 
municipal  councils  and 
establishments 121,702 

Payment  for  teaching,  hos- 
pital service,  payment  for 
teaching  and  rent  incomes      48,404 

Total  income  from  sales- 
rooms and  workshops.  .  .  .     122,594 

Total 1,163,188 
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The  patients  of  this  staff. 
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The   expenses   of   the   Association  in    1909 
were : 

Education  and     instruction 

of  blind 295,594  r      37  c 

Industrial  homes  and  work- 
shops      115,508         32 

Caring  for  the  blind 25,024         61 

Pecuniary  help  (grants) ....       17,GG4         29 

For  the  management  of  hos- 
pitals        89,7G8         10 

For  the  management  of  oph- 
thalmic stations  and  staffs      39,694         66 


Publication     and     printing 

expenses 6,685 

Administrative  expenses .  .  .  6,379 

Building  expenses 98,651 

Partial  expenses 60,860 

Total 796,802 


The  incomes  surpassed  the  expenses  more 
than  250,000  roubles.  But  the  sum  does  not 
belong  to  the  current  expenses  and  is  to  be 
invested  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  donors. 


A  native,  blind  for  ten  years  and  cured  at  one  of  the  Association's 
oculistic  stations. 
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LECTLRE    ON    NEW-BORN    BABIES'    SORE 

EYES. 

This  talk  is  for  mothers  and  for  those  of  you 
who  expect  to  be  mothers,  because  you  ought  to  know 
that  very  little  babies,  soon  after  they  are  born,  some- 
times get  a  very  bad  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
called  "babies'  sore  eyes."  So  dreadful  is  this  trouble 
that  if  it  is  not  quickly  taken  care  of  by  those  who 
know  how  to  cure  it,  it  will  make  the  baby  blind.  In 
this  country,  even  now,  there  are  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand children  who  have  lost  their  sight  because  just 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  was  not  known  by  their 
mothers  and  bv  those  wrho  took  care  of  them  when 
these  children  were  born.  You  surely  do  not  wish 
any  child  of  yours  to  become  blind,  or  the  child  of 
any  one  whom  you  know  to  lose  its  sight,  and,  there- 
fore, you  should  carefully  listen  to  what  is  now  said, 
and  act  according  to  the  instructions  which  will  be 
given  you. 

All  this  trouble  comes  about  in  this  way :  A  good 
many  mothers,  unfortunately,  get  a  bad  disease, 
which  makes  a  discharge  in  some  of  the  parts  through 
which  the  baby  must  pass  when  it  comes  into  the 
world.  This  discharge,  or  matter,  gets  between  the 
baby's  eyelids,  and  generally  two  or  three  days  after 
the  child  is  born  the  lids  become  red  and  a  little  matter 
begins  to  ooze  out  between  them.  Very  soon,  some- 
times in  a  fewT  hours,  this  matter  increases  very 
greatly,  the  eyes  are  much  swollen,  and  the  poison 
attacks  the  parts  of  the  eye  with  which  the  child  sees, 
ulcers  form,  and  the  eye  may  run  out,  and  if  so  the 
sight  is  forever  afterward  destroyed,  and  no  care  or 
treatment  can  bring  it  back  again. 


A  good  many  years  ago  a  great  doctor,  who  had 
charge  of  a  very  large  hospital  where  poor  people 
could  go  and  be  delivered  of  their  babies,  found  out 
about  a  medicine  which,  when  dropped  into  the  baby's 
eye  just  after  it  was  born,  would  stop  this  dreadful 
disease  from  affecting  the  eyes.  Before  he  found  out 
about  this  medicine  and  how  to  use  it,  out  of  every 
one  hundred  babies  born  in  that  hospital  ten  got  this 
bad  form  of  babies'  sore  eyes.  Afterwards  the  use  of 
this  medicine  almost  entirely  stopped  the  trouble  I 
am  telling  you  about,  and  now  we  know,  all  over  the 
world,  that  if  the  same  medicine  is  used,  the  same 
good  will  be  done  and  the  babies'  eyes  will  be  kept 
from  being  attacked  with  this  disease,  even  if  their 
mothers  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  trouble 
about  which  you  have  been  told. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  you  should  do  when 
you  expect  to  have  a  baby.  If  you  have  been  unlucky 
enough  to  get  this  bad  disease,  or  if  you  know  you 
have  a  discharge  which  might  get  into  the  baby's  eye 
while  it  is  being  born,  you  should  tell  the  doctor  or 
the  midwife  who  is  going  to  take  care  of  you  in  your 
confinement,  and  a  good  deal  can  be  done  to  make  you 
better,  or  even  cure  you,  before  the  baby  is  born,  and, 
therefore,  make  it  much  safer  for  you  and  for  the 
baby.  You  should  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  what  you 
know,  because  you  are  innocent  even  though  you  may 
be  unfortunate.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  often  the 
mothers  do  not  know  that  thev  have  this  trouble,  or 
the  doctor  or  the  midwife  does  not  find  it  out,  and  so 
the  baby  is  born  running  the  risk  I  am  telling  you 
about.  Therefore  if  you  are  not  sure,  you  should  in- 
sist that  the  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  baby's  eyes 
as  soon  as  it  is  born.  You  should  say  to  the  midwife, 
or  to  the  doctor  when  he  comes  to  attend  you,  '"I  want 


you  to  promise  me  that  as  soon  as  the  baby  is  born 
you  will  surely  see  to  it  that  the  proper  medicine  is 
put  into  the  baby's  eyes,  about  which  you  know  and 
about  which  I  have  heard,  so  that  my  baby  shall  not 
get  sore  eyes,"  Even  if  you  have  no  trouble,  and  I 
am  sure  I  hope  none  ever  will  have  this  trouble,  the 
use  of  this  medicine  cannot  do  any  harm,  while,  ft 
you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  this  trouble,  it 
will  save  the  baby's  eyesight. 

But  it  may  come  about  that  either  because  the 
cautions  are  not  taken  which  I  have  described,  or  in 
spite  of  everything"  the  baby  gets  sore  eyes.  What 
should  you  do?  First  you  will  notice,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  two  or  three  clays  after  the  birth 
of  the  baby  its  lids  are  a  little  swollen  and  matter 
begins  to  form  between  them.  Don't  let  any  one  who 
is  looking  after  you  make  you  believe  that  this  is  of 
no  consequence.  Don't  believe  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
"cold  in  the  eye"  that  will  soon  get  well  of  itself,  and, 
more  than  all,  don't  let  any  one  make  you  believe  that 
if  you  simply  wash  the  eyes  with  water,  or  go  to  the 
nearest  druggist  and  get  some  "eye  drops,"  that  these 
things  will  be  enough;  or  don't  let  any  foolish  mid- 
wife or  neighbor  let  you  believe  that  she  has  some 
good  remedy  for  this,  or  let  them  put  mother's  milk 
or  any  other  foolish  thing  into  the  baby's  eyes  and 
persuade  you  that  this  will  cure  it. 

If  a  good  doctor  is  attending  you,  he  will  notice 
this  trouble,  or  you  must  call  his  attention  to  it,  and 
even  if  he  is  a  very  good  baby  doctor  he  may  not  care 
to  look  after  the  baby's  eyes.  He  can  always  bring 
some  one  who  knows  about  eyes  to  see  the  baby,  or, 
if  he  cannot  do  this,  the  baby  can  be  taken  to  the  near- 
est good  eye  dispensary,  where  it  can  be  treated,  or 
where  you  can  get  the  proper  kind  of  directions  and 


medicines.  Don't  wait  a  minute  after  you  notice  the 
inflammation  in  the  baby's  eyes ;  every  hour  you  wait 
makes  it  worse  for  the  baby,  and  the  sooner  you  get 
the  baby  to  some  one  who  knows  about  these  troubles, 
the  better  for  you  and  for  the  baby.  If  the  baby's 
eye  is  treated  early  enough  the  sight  can  be  saved ;  if 
not,  the  baby  is  apt  to  go  blind,  or,  at  least,  to  have  its 
sight  very  badly  affected. 

You  should  also  understand  that  sometimes 
babies'  eyes  do  not  get  sore  a  day  or  two  after  they 
are  born,  but  later,  a  week  or  two  after  their  birth, 
because  a  careless  nurse  washes  the  baby  with  soiled 
water,  or  touches  the  eyes  when  her  own  hands  have 
not  been  cleansed  after  attending  you.  Therefore, 
you  should  always  insist  that  everything  which 
touches  the  baby  should  be  perfectly  pure,  and  that  all 
dirt,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  should  be  kept  from  it. 
Now  let  me  repeat,  in  a  few  words,  the  important 
things  for  you  to  remember: 

First.    Little  babies,  a  day  or  two  after  they  are 

born,  may  get  a  very  serious  trouble  of  their  eyes, 

called  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  because  the  mothers  have 

been  unfortunate  enough  to  have,  quite  innocently,  a 

bad  disease  before  the  child  is  born,  the  discharge 

from  which  gets  into  the  baby's  eye  while  it  is  being 

born. 

Second.      If    the   mother    knows    she   has    such 

trouble,  she  should  tell  the  person  who  is  going  to 

attend  her,  so  that  the  proper  treatment  may  be  made, 

and  thus  make  it  safe  for  the  baby  when  its  time 

comes  to  be  born. 

Third.     Every  mother  should  make  sure  that  the 

doctor  or  midwife  will  attend  to  the  baby's  eyes  as 

soon  as  it  is  born,  and  use  the  proper  remedy  to  keep 

the  eye  from  being  affected.     If  the  nurse  or  midwite 


does  not  have  this  remedy,  remember  she  can  get  it 
from  any  good  doctor  who  knows  about  such  matters, 
and  get  the  proper  instructions  how  to  use  it,  and  you 
should  insist  that  this  shall  be  done. 

Fourth.  If  this  remedy  has  not  been  used,  or  if 
in  spite  of  it  the  baby's  eyes  show  any  matter  in  them 
a  day  or  two  after  birth,  not  a  minute's  time  should 
be  lost.  Either  the  doctor  must  begin  at  once  the 
proper  treatment,  or  some  good  eye  doctor  must  im- 
mediately be  called  to  see  the  baby,  or  the  baby  must 
be  taken  to  the  nearest  good  eye  dispensary  where  the 
doctors  know  how  to  treat  and  cure  this  disease. 

Fifth.  If  a  baby  begins  to  have  this  trouble,  it  is 
entirely  wrong  to  trust  to  any  kind  of  eye-drops  which 
some  one  may  recommend  and  which  may  be  pur- 
chased from  some  neighboring  drug  store.  The 
mother  and  attendants  must  not  use  "home  reme- 
dies"; they  must  immediately  call  in  an  eye  doctor, 
or  take  the  baby  wThere  an  eye  doctor  can  give  the 
proper  treatment.  Don't  on  any  account  have  any 
faith  in  the  foolish  things  that  any  old  woman  in  the 
neighborhood  tells  about.  Get  a  good  doctor  at  once, 
if  you  have  none  in  attendance,  and  save  the  baby's 
eyes. 

Sixth.  Don't  let  any  one  make  you  believe  that 
this  is  a  small  matter,  or  that  it  is  "cold  in  the  eye." 
Do  as  I  have  already  said — quickly  get  a  good  doctor. 

Seventh.  Be  sure  that  nothing,  that  is,  dirty 
hands,  water,  or  linen,  touches  the  baby's  eyes  after 
it  is  born,  or  the  same  trouble  may  start. 

Eighth.  It  is  not  much  trouble  to  do  these 
things,  and  even  if  it  gives  trouble  it  is  better  to  take 
it  and  be  sure;  otherwise,  you  may  have  a  blind  baby, 
which  will  be  a  sorrow  all  the  days  of  your  life. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


CAUTION  :  These  directions  for  treating  the  eyes  must  not  be 
used  unless  no  doctor  or  nurse  can  be  found. 

If  the  baby's  eyes  should  get  sore,  it  might  hap- 
pen that  you  could  not  get  a  good  doctor  immediately, 
although  you  can  almost  certainly  take  the  baby  to  an 
eye  dispensary.  But  if  you  cannot  do  this  at  once, 
you  can  buy  for  a  few  cents  some  boric  acid.  This 
is  a  white  powder,  and  you  take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  it 
and  put  it  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  has  first  been 
boiled  in  a  clean  vessel,  and  dissolve  it.  With  this 
solution  you  should  carefully  wash  away  all  matter 
sticking  to  the  lids,  and  you  should  open  the  eye  and 
drop  many  drops  of  this  solution  into  the  eyes,  until 
you  have  washed  away  all  matter  which  is  between 
and  under  the  lids.  And  you  should  do  this  as  often  as 
the  matter  gathers,  even  if  you  have  to  do  it  every 
half  hour. 

You  should  never  bandage  the  eyes;  you  should 
never  put  poultices  on  the  eyes  or  cover  them  with 
tea  leaves,  or  scraped  potatoes.  These  are  foolish  and 
very  wrong  things  to  do,  and  don't  listen  to  any  one 
who  tells  you  they  are  good  for  sore  eyes,  for  they 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  As  soon  as 
the  doctor  comes,  make  him  show  you,  or  whoever  is 
with  you,  how  to  open  the  baby's  eyes  and  put  into 
them  this  fluid,  because  it  is  not  always  easy  to  open 
a  baby's  eyes  when  they  are  sore  and  when  the  lids 
are  much  swollen.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  his  simply 
telling  you  what  to  do — make  him  show  you  exactly 
how  to  do  it,  exactly  how  to  apply  the  remedies  he 
will  give  you.  Be  sure  you  do  this  carefully  and  as 
often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  matter  from  collect- 
ing. It  is  this  matter  which  poisons  the  baby's  eves 
and  destroys  the  sight,  and  don't  let  any  of  it  get  into 
your  own  eyes.  Always  wash  your  hands  after  treat- 
ing the  baby's  eyes.  Be  sure  that  a  good  doctor  sees 
the  baby's  eyes  every  day  until  thev  are  well,  or  that 
the  baby  goes  to  some  good  hospital  where  the  doctors 
know  how  to  treat  this  trouble. 
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If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us  his 
address  and  the  price  in  stamps  for  a  full-size  package. 

WHITTEMORE   BROS.  &  CO. 

20-26  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Polishes 

in  the  World 


Empire 
Laundry   Machinery   Co. 

75  PEARL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Laundry  Machinery 

and  Appliances 

for  Hotels  and 

Institutions 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


F.  L.  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

15  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  4815 


DureH 
eHoeofcace  box 

A  Quaint  Shop 

for  the  Sale  of 

Dainty  Confections 


Tremont  and 
Winter  Streets 


BOSTON 


The  Selection  of  Good 
Taste  is  the  Selection  of 


fVte 


u V —  />      »     - 


thrfroAjL  c^M^4r.f> 


For  Those  Who 
Discriminate 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

and 
MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND 

will  equip  its  NEW  BUILDINGS,  now  being 
erected  at  WATERTOWN,  MASS.,  with  an 
ELECTRICAL    PLANT  furnished  by 

THE   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   CO. 


"Champion"    Metal    Weather    Strip 

Adapted  to  every  form  of  Window  and  Door. 
Absolutely  PERMANENT  and  EFFECTIVE. 
Keeps  out  Cold  and  Dust.  Stops  Rattling.  Used 
on  the  best  buildings  in  City  and  Country. 
"CHAMPION"  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP 
AND  PARTING   BEAD   COMPANY 

Home  Office :    1 79  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Oxford  1384 


Telephone  3039  Main 


John  O'Connell.O^O 
PLUMBING 

AND 

GAS  PIPING 


Estimates  furnished. 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


135  Oliver  Street 

BOSTON 


AD  VERTISBMENTS 


i^     JL    ^i-^    JL     ^U      »       f 


* 


* 


t 


KAKAS  BROS.inc 

FURRIERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


179TREMONT-ST-BOSTON-TEL-  OXFORD  48 


BLIND  AGENT 
WANTED 


THE  IDEAL  OLIVE  AND  PICKLE  FORK 

WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC 

Removes  pickles  and  olives  of  all  kinds  from  any  jar  or  bot- 
tle instantly,  perfectly  dry,  without  a  mark.  No  springs,  no 
wires  !  Simple,  durable,  practical,  beautiful.  Shell  pattern, 
25  cents;  Leonora  pattern,  50  cents,  heavily  plated,  prepaid 
mail.  Agents  making  big  money.  Send  for  agency.  C.  B. 
Mudge,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


JOSEPH    S.  WATERMAN 
&  SONS 


Incorporated 


Undertakers; 


2326    &   2328   WASHINGTON    ST. 

ADJOINING  DUDLEY  ST.  TERMINAL 

BOSTON 

72 

ESTABLISHED  1859  TELEPHONE  ROXBURY  *j  73 

74 


E.   A.   CARLISLE   & 
POPE   CO. 

Successors  to 

Levi  Boles  &  Son 

Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows,  &  Blinds 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

Window  Screens  and 
Screen  Doors 

also 

Hotbed  Sashes 


2  Sudbury  Street 
Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


. . .  REDUCE  THE  YEARLY  OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION . . . 


INSTALL  A  BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  AND  ICE  MAKING  PLANT 

Write  for  further  information 

BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  CO.  :     NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


flpjna, 

V*MNECESSARYASSOAP"  ^ 

A  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises 
Wounds,  and  Sores 

RELIEVES  PAIN,  REDUCES  IN- 
FLAMMATION AND  PROMOTES 
RAPID  HEALING.  MAINTAINS 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
SICK  ROOM.  A  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FOR  DISINFECTING 
CLOSETS,   DRAINS,   AND    TRAPS. 

PREVENTS    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES 
Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett   Manufacturing  Co., 

297    Franklin    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


HIGH    GRADE 

Jfitrs 

The    choicest   ALASKA    SEAL 
and  PERSIAN    COATS 

Made  to  measure 

fwc^dmts  Coats  for 
Automobile  Wist 

Furs  repaired  and  re-made  in  a  superior 
manner.  Reliable  goods.  Skillful  work- 
manship.    Very  reasonable  prices. 

HENRY   REBNER 

132   BOYLSTON    STREET 
Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


AMES    IRON    WORKS 

Our  regularly  manufactured  product  comprises   the  following  lines,  illustrations  and 
descriptive  Catalogues  or  Bulletins  of  which  may  be  had  upon  request : 

ENGINES 

Center  Crank  Automatic.     Simple  and  Compound. 

(40  H.  P.  to  600  H.  P.) 
Side-Crank  Automatic.     Single  and  Four- Valve. 

(50  H.  P.  to  700  H.  P.) 
Vim  Automatic  and  Throttling. 

(10  H.  P.  to  125  H.  P.) 
Regal  Automatic  and  Throttling. 

(50  H.  P.  to  450  H.  P.) 


BOILERS 

Horizontal  Tubular. 

Locomotive. 

Standard  Portable. 

Upright. 

Return  Tubular  Portable. 

Stacks,  Tank  and  General  Plate  Work. 


819-820  Board  of  Trade  Building 


BOSTON 


William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarket 


NEW   YORK 


BOSTON 


WELLS  &  NEWTON  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
Contractors 

183  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Zehking2r,  Manager 


Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co. 

34-36  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Small  Tools  and  general 

line  of  Supplies  for  Machine  Shops 

and  Manufacturers 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  METAL 
AND  TOOLS  FOR  ART  CRAFTING 


Machines  Bought 
Sold,  Rented 
and  Repaired 

Supplies  of  all  kinds 


H.  L.  SHAW 
65    FEDERAL    ST.,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Dealer  in  all  makes  of 

REBUILT    TYPEWRITERS 

Tel.  Fort  Hill  3nq 


Wildey  Savings 
Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 

Money  deposited  on  or  before 

November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date. 


—-MtW.tM—.-vu'; 


35YEARS  tmk 


\ 


iVf 


V%  ATIT -■&; 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Wfyt  &egal  tailoring  Company 

Fashionable  Ladies'  Tailors 

High  grade  workmanship  Suits  made  to  order  Perfect  jit  guaranteed 

REPAIRING,  CLEANSING,  PRESSING  AND  ALTERING 
AT  SHORT  NOTICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES 

501  Washington   Street,  Room  47  Boston 

Nearly  opposite  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. 


MISS  C.  E.  MARSHALL 

Custom  Tailored  and  Fancy  Waists 

Lingerie  and  Tub  Dresses 

a  specialty 

Gowns  and  Tailored  Suits 
420  BOYLSTON  STREET,   BOSTON,  MASS. 

Room  512,  Berkeley  Building 

Tel.  3893  Back  Bay 


The  Parisian 

Outfitters  for 

IVomen  and  Misses 
16-18  Winter  St.      Boston,  Mass. 


Jllrs.  (^allasfjer  anb  JflrS.  Jllabben 

present  tijetr  neto  sfjotoing  of 

Jfrencf)  JWobete,  Hate,  (Eoqueg  anb 


100  popteton  Street,  Jgogton 

&oom  515 


F.  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

manufacturers  of 
Puritan  Mills  Art  Draperies 

including 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes 

Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

J 22 -J JO  Summer  Street,  Boston 


jf\elle.  Jeanne 

CfiajoeauK 

320    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

TELEPHONE       CONNECTION 


A.  B.  CONANT 


#otons 


Berkeley  Building 


Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Chandler's  Corset  Stores 

A  fascinating  display  of  useful,  dainty  and  individual 
gifts   that   will    aid   you  in    the  Christmas  problem 

CORSETS 

Exclusive  Models,  $1   to  $25 

WAISTS  AND  NEGLIGEES        $1  to  $45 
DAINTY  NECKWEAR        50  cents  upwards 

Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Handicraft  Work  from 

the  Studio  of  MISS  ERB 

Hand  Wrought  Jewelry  Leather  Work 

Original  Water  Colors 

Art  Craft  Baskets,  in  unique  designs  and  beautiful  colorings 

"  The  gift  useful —  the  gift  beautiful —  the  gift  unusual  " 

Mail  orders  will   receive  careful  and  prompt  attention. 
We  assure  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

MRS.  GEO.  CHANDLER 

12  and  14  Winter  Street  422  Boylston  Street 


ifteper  fonasson 

TREMONT    &   BOYLSTON    STS. 
BOSTON 


OUTER 

GARMENTS 

FOR 

LADIES  AND 

MISSES 


Lactam  e)Jwii  (JUai&tA 

\SJ<i  6ricuila,  na  niaa&ad.  to.  Ana\Q. 

aLW&AeA,  etc.,  etc. 

oLadieA    app-reciatirui    line.   \Qxixk   ai«   uvJitea. 
to   ciifcLcatlu  examine,   oua.   models. 

420  G^OuLtoAV  St.  9Ln  344 


UjadX 


on. 


AD  VER  TISEMEN7S 


UNEXCELLED  FOR 

"Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods" 


TRAOC-MARR 


9f     \g>  REG.  U.  S.  OAT.  OF-Fia 

LUNCHEONS,    PARTIES,     PICNICS 


ROACH    POWDER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

GUARANTEED    CONTRACTS 

References :  Hotels  Touraine,  Lenox,  Brunswick, 
Essex,  Oxford,  Bellevue,  etc. 

RELIABLE   INSECTICIDE   CO. 

365  Washington  Street,  Boston 

Main  2205 


THE  BLICKENSDERFER 
Aluminum  Typewriter 

Weight  7  pounds,  in  neat  leather  traveling 
case.  Everything  in  the  way  of  time-and- 
labor-saving  attachments.  Universal  Key- 
board. Price  $50. 

We  also  have  Used  Machines  which  have  been 
put  in  first-class  order  from  $15  upward. 
Machines  placed  on  trial,  free  of  charge. 

BLICKENSDERFER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

334  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Room  3  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL    HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years'5 

NEW  STORE : 

4    HIGH    corner    SUMMER     STREET 
BOSTON 


I  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago  broke 
the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and  COF- 
FEES in  BOSTON 

ALL  BEST  TEAS     25c 
Teas  at  15c.  Tea  at  10c. 

BEST  OLD  CROP    -Q 
COFFEE  ±Oc 

Quality  Brand 


IMPORTERS    BRANCH,  LTD. 
I,  17,  and  57  WASHINGTON  STREET 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Established  1892 


Tel.  Haymarket  1160  and  1161 


A.  R.  ANDREWS 
Typewriters  and  Supplies 

All  makes  of  Ribbons  and  Carbon  Papers 

Fine  Linen  Papers       Typewriting  and  Duplicating 

Printing  and  Engraving 

6    BEACON    STREET    (ground  floor) 

or  3  TREMONT    PLACE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Typewriters    rented,  also   repaired   and   inspected 
monthly  under  contract.   Rebuilt  machines  for  sale 

Tel.  2911  Back  Bay 

EYRE    &    CO. 
Cxpert  Cleantfertf 

LADIES'    ROBES,    SUITS,    ETC. 

Gents'  Clothing 
Lace  Curtains,  Blankets,  etc. 

Office:  ioi  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Works:  69  Florence  Ave.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

TRY    US 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

85    STATE   STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


C.  H.  BATCHELDER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Flags,    Tents,    Awnings, 
Horse  Covers 

Wagon  Covers  and  all  kinds  of  canvas  goods 

Cotton  Ducks  from  r  to  1 2  feet  wide,  for  Roofs, 

Laundries,  Wagons,  Boats,  and  various 

other  purposes 

234-240  State  Street BOSTON,  MASS. 


SAFETY-SECURITY 


L.   STARR  &   CO. 

Women's;,  ffli&$e&\  Cfnlbren'g 

anb  3fttfantg'  Wearing:  Apparel 

anb  Jf  me  Jf  urs 

35-41    WINTER    STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


CARRIE  W.  BROWN 

S>calp  ftpettalfet 

Backward  Shampoo  (dried  by  hand) 

Chiropody 

Facial  Massage         Manicuring 

2  Park  Square 

Tel.  Ox.  4469-M  Rooms  67-68 


MME.   DYER    »£%£ 

Custom  Corsets 
and  Lingerie 

400  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Telephone  ii6j  Back  Bay 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

DRY      GOODS 

78  to  84  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 
Tailor  Suits  and  Gowns 

352    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


MLLE.    C.   TESTA 
Art  Embroidery 

Materials  and  Dress  Trimmings 

Hand  and  Machine 
Embroidery  of  every  description 

Hemstitching 

48  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Oxford  2671-2 

MRS.  J.  M.  MORRISON 

Agent  for 

The  Wade  Corset 

Absolutely  the  most  comfortable  corset  known 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians 
in  all  cases  of  spinal  or  abdominal  weakness 

also 

FINE  CUSTOM  CORSETS  and  Lingerie 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Telephone  3142-5  Back  Bay 


Have   You  a  Friend  that's  Deaf? 

You  can  bring  to  their  attention  some- 
thing that  they  will  never  cease  to 
thank  you  for.     The   new  adjustable 

Globe  Ear-Phone 

is  entirely  new  and  unlike  any  other 
hearing  instrument.  It  is  the  small- 
est, lightest,  and  least  conspicuous 
V*  instrument  and  the  only  one  sold  with 

guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.     Call  or  write 

for  booklet. 

Globe  Ear-Phone  Co. 

TREMONT   TEMPLE  BOSTON 


Established  1835  Telephone  Oxford  1140 

Special  prices  to  Lodges,  Parties  &>  Caterers 

WESTON'S 
BAKERY 

Wm.  N.  Jenkins,  Prop. 

79  BEACH  ST.  135  SUMMER  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Formerly  on  Lincoln  Street  under  United  States  Hotel 


YOU  CAN  HEAR 

Grand  Opera  in  your  own  home 
if  you  have  a  Victor  Talking 
Machine.  Ask  me  about  my 
trial  offer. 

GEO.  LINCOLN  PARKER 

100  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Tel.  Oxford  197 1  Third  Floor 

^Boston  Mirror  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

French  Plate  Mirrors 

Framed  Mirrors,  Framed  Pictures 
Mirrors  Resilvered,  Frames  Regilded 

67-69  SUDBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
Telephone  Haymarket  878 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


B.   F.  MACY 

Formerly  of  F.  A.  WALKER  &  CO. 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 

and  FIREPLACE    FURNISHINGS 

410    BOYLSTON    STREET 

Near  Berkeley 
Telephone  3609  Back  Bay 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
iPamter,  ©erorator  anb  (glacier 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  966 


fOfAMUmt  $t> 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


Tel.  Back  Bay  385b  M 


Hull  21460 


MRS.  B.  E.  WILSON 
tailoring  for  Habtes; 

The  Kensington 

687  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Riding  Habits 


Gowns 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge^  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $1  bo, 000 


ELECTRIC  SCALP  AND 
FACIAL   MASSAGE 


HAIR  GOODS  AND 
HAIR  COLORING 


TILLIE 

Ladies  Hair  Dresser 

MARCELLING    AND    MANICURING 

149    TREMONT    STREET,    BOSTON,   MASS. 
Room  621,  Lawrence  Bldg.        Tel.  Oxfopd  792-W 

Telephone  Oxford  568 

S.  D.  COHEN   &  CO. 

Designers  and  Makers  of 

iaDiess'  Cloafig  ana  ^uftjs 

694   WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


AD  VER  USE  ME  NTS 


STOP  RUBBER  HEEL  LOSSES 


it  T&>    heehaw; 

mmWM 


'THAT  GIVES 
ONE  OOLLAR5  WORTH  t| 

DETACHABLE  1 


RUBBERHEELl 

PO«     50CENT5   j| 


ADVER  7 IS ■£ ME NTS 


OUR  OPTICAL  WORK 

is  the  best  that 

SCIENCE  AND  SKILL 

can  make  it 
LET  US  SERVE  YOU 

KLEIN    &   UNDERWOOD 

OPTOMETRISTS  OPTICIANS 

I28A    TREMONT    STREET 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  entrance 

BOSTON 

Telephone  Oxford  1097-2  Elevator 


Ginger 
Ale 


G.    J.    ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'   Materials 

School    Supplies,    Kindergarten    Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Easier  Cards  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,         Boston,  Mass. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

AMERICAN   PLAN    $3.00   PER   DAY   and   Upwards 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  $1.00   PER   DAY   and  Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  a?id  map  sent  upon  application. 


TILLY    HAYNES 
Proprietor 


JAMES   G.  HICKEY 
Manager 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

332-340  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 

GENERAL   SALES   AGENTS 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 


M.  S.  PALMER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Clectrtc, 
<©ag  anb  Combination  Jfixture* 

151   FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Old  Way 


THE  SAME  OLD  WAY 

In  olden  times,  the  brightest  man, 
The  business  world  e'er  knew, 

Used  brains  and  ink  to  win  success, 
Tho'  printers  then  were  few. 

So,  therefore  in  this  printing  age, 

Believe  me,  you  can  rise, 
And  win  success  in  the  best-known  way : 

"USE    BRAINS    and   ADVERTISE!" 


The  Old  Way 


The  New  Way 


For  advertising  space  and  rates  in  the  (£>Utlook  for  tfje  jSiltllb,  apply  to 


CLARENCE   B.  MUDGE 

Advertising  Manager 
383   BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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#tttloofe  for  ttje  Mim 


A  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
WELFARE  of  THE  BLIND 

jWemortal  jgumber 

TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  CHAS.  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 
THE  LATE  WILLIAM  HALE  PATRICK 
SIGHTED  SUPERVISION  FOR  HOME  WORK 
UNIFORM  TYPE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT 
PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  N.  Y.  ASSOCIATION 

" 1  sincerely  hope  that  on  this  corner  stone  will  be  reared  a 
structure  which  will  be  most  useful  to  the  blind  and  typical 
of  the  duty  which  we  who  have  our  sight  owe  to  those  who 
have  a  more  difficult  journey  to  make  in  life."  President  Taft 
(When  laying  corner  stone  of  N.  Y.  Association  Headquarters) 


Editor,  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 

PUBLISHED    BY    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    AND    THE 
PENNSYLVANIA    ASSOCIATIONS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.         Editor's  Office,  962  Franklin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Yearly  Subscription,  $1.00  Single  Number,  35  cents 


OUTLOOK    FOR    THE    BLIND 

Quarterly  Record  of  the  Progress  and  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

"  Entered  as  seCond-class   matter   November  Z3,  IQ07,  at  the  post  office  at   Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  J,  ifyq." 

Tf  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  signed 
articles.     It  intends  to  be  non-partisan,  and  hopes  to  present  all  sides  of  mooted  questions. 

Subscription ,  $1.00;  foreign  postage,  12  cents  additional;  single  copy,  35  cents;  back  issues, 
jo  cents.  Half  price  to  present  and  past  pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

%  Checks  and  post  office  orders  for  subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  made  payable   to 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  sent  to  962  Franklin  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

%  English  subscribers  should  draw  their  post  office  orders  for  4s.  6d.  in  favor  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

IT  For  advertising  rates  and  space,  apply  to  Clarence  B.  Mudge,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

222    BOYLSTON    STREET  62    PARK    SQUARE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


LADIES'  ROOMS  now  doubled  in  size. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  and  coupon   rooms  on 
entrance  floor. 

STORAGE  VAULTS  for  silver  and  other  valuables. 

BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL   AND    SURPLUS $1,000,000 


OSTRICH     FEATHERS 

Dyed,  Cleansed,  and  Curled 

We  wish  to  advise  the  public  that  the  quality  of 
work  produced  at  our  establishment  is  beyond  com- 
parison, not  only  in  the  appearance  it  gives  your 
feathers,  but  also  the  length  of  time  they  will  last. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  our  prices  are  the  lowest 
in  town,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate. 
Thirty-three  years  spent  at  one  location  doing  noth- 
ing but  Feather  work  assures  you  the  reliability  of 
these  statements. 

H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather  Co. 

53  TEMPLE    PLACE  59  TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Sign  of  the  Golden  Ostrich)  (Blake  Building,  Elevator) 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


DeMeritte  School 

Camp  Algonquin 

Founded  in  iqoo 

ASQUAM  LAKE,  N.  H. 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 

In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Select  Camp  for  Manly  Boys 

A  preparatory  school    for    boys   who 

want  an  education. 

Twenty-seventh  Season  opens 

Careful  preparation  for  the  New  Eng- 

June 25,  1912. 

land  colleges  and  the  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 

Land    and    Water   Sports ;    Personal 

The  teachers  have  had    long  experi- 

Supervision;  Tutoring,  if  desired,  by 

ence  in  their  work. 

experienced  teachers. 

The  pupils  are  inspired  to  work  for  a 

Many  parents  have  sent  their  boys  to 

definite  purpose  and  the  teachers  en- 

this camp  for  periods  of  from  five  to 

courage  and  aid  them  in  their  efforts. 

ten  years.    Why  ?     Read  the  booklet. 

For  circuh 

irs  address 

EDWIN  DE 

.  MERITTE 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  ESTATE 

Every  investment  made,  or  other  important  action  taken, 
represents  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  group  of  men 
expert  in  trust  management,  and  their  services  cost  an 
estate  no  more  than  it  would  pay  an  individual. 
All  our  securities  are  officially  inspected  three  times 
a  year.  We  give  bonds  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  personal  property  of  an  estate  we  administer ;  and 
these  bonds  are  backed  by  a  guarantee  of  $4,500,000. 
An  individual  acting  as  executor  or  trustee  rarely  is 
required  to  give  security. 

Booklet  with  detailed  information  sent  on  request 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 


J00    FRANKLIN    STREET,    BOSTON 


In  active  business 
since  J 875 


Over  $J5,000,000  in  care  of  our 
trust  department 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


"Choisa"  Ceylon  Tea 


Pure     Rich     Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
60  Cents 


1-2  lb.  Canisters 
35  Cents 


Packed  in  Parchment-lined 
One  pound  and  half-pound  Canisters 


We  invite  comparison  with  other   Teas  of  similar  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE    CO. 


Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets  j  RQSTON 


£°±dr!BR00KLINE 


Corner 


Jin  Essential  to  Qood  Living 


EACH    SIP    REVEALS    A    DEPTH    OF 
FLAVOR,   RICH,  MELLOW    AND    FASCINATING 


W.  S.  QUINBY   COMPANY 


boston  Importers 

Boston  Telephone,  Richmond  1580 


CHICAGO 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Emerson  and  Norris  Co. 

163  North  Beacon  Street 
Brighton,  Boston 

CONCRETE     STONE 

FOR  EXTERIORS  AND    INTERIORS  OF  BUILDINGS 

All  stone  used  on  exteriors  of  new  buildings  fo?  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  manufactured  by  us 


Just  Received 

Many  New  Patterns  in  Floor  Coverings 

\  COLLECTION  of  beautiful  rugs  and  carpets  that  will  prove  of  greatest 
**  ■**  interest  to  intending  purchasers.  Among  the  recent  additions  to  our 
already  incomparable  showing  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  especially  hand- 
some Wilton,  Axminster,  Brussels,  and  Mission  Bungalow  Rugs.  By  far  the 
most  representative  and  largest  floor-covering  stock  in  New  England. 


Values 


In  Oriental  Rugs 

In  Domestic  Rugs 

In  Carpets 

In  Linoleums  and  Mattings  —  not   to   be    duplicated  by 

any  other  firm  in  our  midst. 


The  seven  new  buildings  for  the  Perkins  Institute  .for  the  Blind  under  construction 
at    Watertown    will   be   complet 
nished  with  Linoleum  from  the 


at    Watertown    will   be   completely  fur-  W       ¥  ¥       ^TaIHI     *■  f** 

R.  H.  White  Co. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SAFETY    FOR    VALUABLES 

TOje  g>tate  Street 
H>afe  Beposrtt  "^Xaultsi 

Exchange  Building,  53  State  Street,  Boston 


A    SEPARATE   VAULT    FOR   THE    STORAGE 
OF    SILVERWARE    IN    TRUNKS    OR    BOXES 


THE    COUPON    ROOMS    ARE    ALL    OF    LARGE    SIZE 
AND    ATTRACTIVE    IN    EVERY    WAY 


COBB,   BATES    & 

YERXA 

COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grocers 

55    SUMMER    STREET,    CORNER 

CHAUNCY 

(ONE    BLOCK   FROM   WASHINGTON 

STREET) 

1 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


When  ordering  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  Buttermilk 
be  sure  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 


HOOD'S 


ACKNOWLEDGED    THE    BEST 


TSADG      M AO  > 


CREAM   AND   ALL   DAIRY   PRODUCTS 

General  Offices  and  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 
494  Rutherford  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Phone    Charlestown    600 
THE    LARGEST    INDEPENDENT    DAIRY    COMPANY    IN     NEW    ENGLAND 


}  DRINK 

yf/      Dvvlnell- Wright  Go's.     \f/ 

WHITE 
HOUSE 

BRAND 

COFFEE     % 

The  finest  Coffee  In 

the  World,  without 

question. 

IT    SUITS    WHEN 
OTHERS  DISAPPOINT     \|/ 


"An  introduction  leads  to 
everlasting  friendship  ' 


CHOCOLATES 

On  Sale  Where  QUALITY 
is  Appreciated 


H.  D.  FOSS&CO.,  BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


The  Boston  Herald 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


The   Newspaper  of  Home   Quality 


Capital,  $2,000,000.00  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $2,700,000.00 

THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF   BOSTON 

SEARS    BUILDING  -  -  Cor.  Washington  and  Court  Streets 


Original  Charter,  1832 
Organized  as  a  National  Bank,  1864 


OFFICERS 

Thomas  P.  Beal,  President  T.  Harlan  Breed,  Cashier 

Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Vice-President  John  H.  Symonds,  Assistant  Cashier 

Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.,  Vice-President  Frank  H.  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


PRESCRIPTIONS 

As  a  duty  to  your  family  and  to  yourself  you  should  walk 
out  of  your  way  to  have  your  prescriptions  filled  at  a  Riker- 
Jaynes  store.     Price  should  never  be  considered. 

The  most  essential  thing  is  to  deal  with  a  concern  who  is 
reliable  ;  who  values  its  reputation,  and  who  has  the  facilities 
in  its  own  laboratories  to  prove  that  all  ingredients  are  fresh, 
active  and  in  exact  accordance  with  your  physician's  specifica- 
tions. No  one  but  registered  pharmacists  with  long  experience 
are  permitted  to  handle  physicians'  prescriptions  in  a  Riker- 
Jaynes  store. 

Stores  in 

Boston,  Lynn,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Salem,  Brockton,  Haverhill,  Springfield,  Worcester, 

Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 


(KERJAYNESSffi 


STORES 


You  are  safe  when  you  buy  at 
%iker-]aynes 


Perhaps  our  line  of 

Slow  Speed  Motors 


°f  3°°j  560,  or  720  Rev.  per  min- 
ute, single  or  polyphase,  will  solve 
your  new  motor  drive  problem.  If 
not  —  some  of  our  NINE  other 
types  surely  will. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  320  B 

Holtzer-Cabot  Motors  are  100%  satisfaction 

The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co. 

Boston  and  Chicago 


PIANO  TEACHING 

Its  Principles  and  Problems 

By  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  written  by 
a  practical  man  to  meet  practical  needs.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  work  is  one 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  piano 
teacher  in  the  land  seeking  success. 

Price,  postpaid,- $1.25 

"  Crammed  with  information  every  teacher  and  pianist 
needs."  —  Tke  Nation. 


RESONANCE  IN 
SINGING  AND  SPEAKING 

By  DR.  THOMAS  FILLEBROWN 

Twenty-one  years  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  in 
Harvard  University 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

"  His  directions  for  deep  breathing  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  lucid  and  valuable  ever  printed.  They  are  im- 
portant not  only  to  students  of  singing  who  have  to 
become  professional  breathers,  but  to  all  who  wish  to 
enjoy  perfect  health." 

Henry  T.  Finck,  in  The  Nation. 

OLIVER  DITSON   COMPANY 

150  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES  B.  JOPP,  President 
C.  L.  BILLMAN,  Treasurer  GEORGE  H.  POOR,  Secretary 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW.  Jr.,  Asst.  Treat.        F.  B.  LAWLER.  Ant.  Treas. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

20  MILK  STREET 

FANEUIL  HALL  BRANCH 

3  SOUTH   MARKET  STREET 

Interest  allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  $300  and  over 


Boston 
Roofing    Company 

T.  T.  Fredhrickson,  Proprietor 

Slate,  Tin,  Copper,  Tar,  and  Gravel 
Roofers 

Special   attention    to   all    kinds  of 
Repairs 

Gutters,  Skylights,  and  Conductors 
made  and  put  on 

Shop:   31  and  33  Mystic    Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  677 

6  Beacon  Street,  Room   1024 
Boston,  Mass. 


FREDERICK 

O.  WOODRUFF 

&  CO. 

Real  Estate  and 
Mortgage  Brokers 

Managers  of  Estates 


95    MILK   STREET 
BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SETH    W.    FULLER    COMPANY 

4L  The  very  best  ideas,    material  and  workmanship 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  Construction  and  Supplies 

TELEPHONES 
Oxford  2510 ) 

2511  [  Connecting  all  offices.  Night  call :  Newton  South  322-3 

2512 ) 

ioo    BEDFORD    STREET   corner  of  Kingston    Street 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 

GOLF  A 


PRIZES' 

in  Gold 

and 

Silver 


5"  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON    MASS. 


CO  ocxxxxxxooooocx 


ooocxjoogooooocx 


BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  of  Unequaled  Quality 


Registered 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


For  delicious  natural 
flavor,  delicate  aroma, 
absolute  purity  and 
food  value,  the  most 
important  requisites 
of  a  good  cocoa,  it  is 
the  standard. 

Trade-Mark  On  Every 
Package 

53  Highest  Awards  in 
Europe  and  America 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Dorchester,  Mass.  Established  1780 


KXXXXXXXCOOOCOt 


ocxxoooooooooa 


FIRE   PROOF   STORAGE 


The  most  complete   Storage  Warehouse  in  New  England.     2,000  rooms.     Price,  $1.50 
per  room  up.     Passenger  elevator.     'Phone  on  each  floor.     Modern  and  up-to-date. 

NEW    ENGLAND    STORAGE    WAREHOUSE    CO. 

32    GEORGE    STREET,  ROXBURY  Tel.  JJ60  Roxbury  for  estimate 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SHREVE,    CRUMP   &   LOW   CO. 

OLD  AND  MODERN  SILVER  ADAPTED  FO'R   WEDDING  PRESENTS 
PRECIOUS  STONES  MOUNTED  IN  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 

147  Tremont  Street               Corner  of  West 

BOSTON 

Thresher  Bros. 

^he  Specialty  Silk  Store 

BETWEEN 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

and  the  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings 

(TAKE  ELEVATOR) 

SILKS,  SILK  RIBBONS,   SPOOL  SILK, 

SILK  GARMENTS, 

BROADCLOTHS, 

WOOLEN  DRESS  GOODS, 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Thresher  Building 

46  TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Take  Elevator) 
Wholesale  prices  on  all  our  merchandise 

The  Mutual 
National  Bank 

of  Boston 

4  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 

Directors 
C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Pres.                  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
E.  D.  Codman,  Vice-Pres.              George  U.  Crocker 
W.  S.  Crane,  2d  Vice-Pres.            George  W.  Cobb 

Wm.  H.  Stickney,  Cashier 
Chas.  D.  Buckner,  Asst.  Cashier 

We  do  not  wish  to  solicit  bank  accounts 
that  are  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  placed, 
but  everybody  occasionally    has    a    new  ac- 
count to  open,  and  it  is  for  such  an  account 
that  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  this  bank 
considered  and  for  that  purpose  would  keep 
continually  our  name  before  you. 

This  bank  is  independent  and  has  many 
attractive  features  which   are  essentially  its 
own. 

Philadelphia  Store,  New  Thresher  Bldg., 
1322  Chestnut  Street 

CARPETS,   RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 

Established  181 7                                          Incorporated  1900 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

ADVER  TISEME  NTS 


tfranfclin  academy 

136   Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Special   Training    School 
for  Girls  and  Women 

Where  delicate,  nervous  children, 
behind  in  grammar  school  studies, 
or  women  who  have  neglected 
their  education,  can  receive  pri- 
vate instruction  in  grammar,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  letter  writing,  etc. 
Also  thorough  training  in  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping. 

Day  rates,  $8,  $10,  $15  per  month 
Evening  rates,  $1.00  per  week 


CASTLE    SQUARE    HOTEL 

Charles  E.  Sleeper,  Manager 

TREMONT    STREET,    CASTLE   SQUARE 

Office,  10  Chambers  Street,  Boston 
European  Plan  Boston  Hotel  Co.,  Lessee 

Over  one  mile  frontage  of  outside  rooms.  The  onlv  hotel  of 
its  size  in  the  world  having  PRIVATE  BATH  WITH 
EVERY  ROOM.  Long  distance  telephone  in  each  room. 
First-class  cuisine  and  service.  The  original  and  only  "no- 
tip  "  hotel  dining-room  in  the  United  States. 
50  Single  Suites  with  private  bathrooms,  $1.50  per  day  for  one 
person  only. 
100  Double   Suites  with  private  bathroom,  for  two  persons, 

$2.00  per  day. 
350  Double  Suites  (for  two),  Alcove  Chamber,  private   bath- 
room, $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
NOTHING   HIGHER.     Baggage  transferred  free. 
PLEASE   SEND   POSTAL   FOR   BOOKLET. 


Have  you  had  a  box  ^/""Samoset  Big  Four?" 

IT  CONTAINS  ROASTED  ALMONDS, 
LIQUID  CREAM  CHERRIES,  HONEY 
NOUGATINES,  AND  MILK  CHOCO- 
LATES. LOOK  FOR  THE  ROYAL 
PURPLE  BOX  AND  BE  SURE  IT  IS 
SAMOSET.  IT  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF 
OUR  FAMOUS  SPECIALTIES— THEY 
ARE    ALL    WORTH    A    TRIAL 

SAMOSET  CHOCOLATES  CO. 

BOSTON 


STUART-HOWLAND   CO. 

MOST    COMPLETE    LINE    OF 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

IN    THE    EAST 


J-3    WINTHROP    SQUARE  \ 
J2-36   OTIS    STREET 


BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


L  A  M  S  O  N      &      HUB  B  A  R  D     Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

Hats  and  Furs  for  Men  and  Women 

COLD  STORAGE    OF  FURS 


LAMSON  &  HUBBARD 
92    BEDFORD    AND    173    WASHINGTON    STS.,  BOSTON 


You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in 
pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  writes  without  shaking.  When  the 
cap  is  on,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink, 
remains  moist. 

It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow 
of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Big- 
gin's India  Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink 
made 

It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen  to  fill. 
No  joints  to  unscrew,  just  take  off  the  cap 
and  it  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the 
fewest  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  woild. 

It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN    COMPANY 

Adams,  Cashing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agent! 

23  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

^MGDRE'S 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


GRANOLITHIC 

ASPHALT 

TAR    CONCRETE 

Walks,   Driveways,   Floors,    Steps,  etc. 

CAST-STONE 

for  Building   Trim  and  Ornamentation 


.itfP^BROS? 

_JM    CORPORATION 

Soo^vKbostom/ 


'Phone   Main  6657 


TO    INSURE    A    SATISFACTORY    QUALITY    USE    OUR 

BAY    STATE    LIQUID    PAINTS 

BAY    STATE    OIL    SHINGLE    STAINS 

BAY    STATE    VARNISHES 

BAY   STATE    BRICK   AND    CEMENT   COATING 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND   &    CO.,  Incorporated 

Corroders  of  White  Lead  and  Color  Grinders 

82  &  84  WASHINGTON    ST.,  BOSTON  FACTORIES:  MALDEN,  MASS. 


ADIER  TISEMENTS 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING  CO. 

BOSTON,      MASS. 

Main  Offices        ...         5  Park  Square 
Branch    ....    529  Tremont  Temple 
Warehouses        .   80  Farnham  St.,  Roxbury 

UENRY  W.  SAVAGC 

It       129  Tremont  Street       JU 

OPPOSITE    PARK   STREET   SUBWAY 

See  me  for  anything  pertaining  to 

REAL  ESTATE 

MORTGAGES               INSURANCE 

Architects  and 
Constructors  of 
All  the  Noted 
Shows  in  Boston 

COLLECTION   OF   RENTS 
CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

ALLSTON  OFFICE: 

1229  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Near  Harvard  Avenue 

BROOKLINE   OFFICE: 

FOR      DESIGNS      AND      ESTIMATES     ADDRESS       ! 

E.  W.  CAMPBELL,   General  Manager 

Telephone  Oxford  2066 

1331   Beacon  Street,  Coolidge's  Corner 

TELEPHONES : 

Oxford  4420 
Brighton  670                                                       Brookline  1508 

Hathaway 's   Drop  Instep    Shoe 

DIFFERENT  — BETTER    THAN    ANY    OTHER 
SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR  THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of  the  foot,  it  strengthens 
the  weakened  ankles  and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread. 

HataHAWay's  Shoe  Shop     -     -     -     52  Merchants  Row 

NEAR  FANEUIL  HALL 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Here  are  the  Helps  that 
Cooks  have  wanted 


Crawford 


supply  them — no  others  can! 

The  Single  Damper  (patented);  one  motion — push 
the  knob  to  "kindle,"  "bake"  or  "check" — the  range 
does  the  rest.     Damper  mistakes  impossible. 

The  Ash  Hod  in  the  base   (patented).     The  ashes 
fall  through  a  chute  into  a  Hod,  all  of  them,  making 
their  removal  safe, easy, cleanly.  The  Coal  Hod  is  along- 
side, out  of  the  way. 

The    Oven  has 

cup-joint  heat  flues 
that  heat  it  in  every 
part  alike.  No 
"cold  corners,"  no 
"scorching    spots." 

The   Fire    Box 
and     Patented 

Grates  enable  a 
small  fire  to  do  a 
large  baking. 


Ask  the  Crawford  agent  to 
show  you.  Write  us  for  cir- 
culars. 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co. 
31=35  Union  St.,    Boston 
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Memorial   Number 


With  this  issue  we  bring  to 

End  of  Our  j  fifth  f 

Fifth  Year  .  J 

service  to  workers  tor  the 
blind  through  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 
The  purpose  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
to  quote  from  the  first  editorial  which 
appeared  in  this  publication,  is  "to  offer 
a  forum  for  the  free  and  open  discussion 
of  all  topics  connected  with  work  for  the 
blind.  Especially  do  we  hope  that  the  prob- 
lems and  the  difficulties  which  confront  us 
all,  whether  in  the  school,  the  shop,  the 
home,  or  the  community,  will  be  considered 
here,  and  that  those  who  have  experience 
and  expert  knowledge  on  these  subjects 
will  give  us  the  results  of  their  work  and 
observations,  that  all  may  benefit  thereby. 
We  have  no  theories  of  our  own  to  advo- 
cate, no  projects  to  exploit.  Our  only  de- 
sire is  to  be  of  service  to  the  great  cause 
of  helpfulness  to  the  blind."  We  trust  that 
the  hopes  which  were  expressed  in  our  first 
editorial  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  subscribers 
must  share  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  magazine.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind  has  contributed  $5,900  to  the  deficit 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  pledged  $500.  The  Massachusetts 
organization,  much  as  it  would  like  to  con- 
tinue its  liberal  support,  feels  that  the 
magazine  has  been  conducted  long  enough 
to  demonstrate  its  usefulness,  and,  if  it  is 
to  be  continued,  other  organizations  and 
individuals  must  bear  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  deficit.  Unfortunately  those  unfa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  the  production 
of   such   a   publication   do   not   realize   the 


heavy  expense  involved  in  such  an  under- 
taking. 

The  editor  is  willing  and  glad  to  con- 
tinue his  gratuitous  service.  The  recent 
death  of  his  wife,  who  so  ably  assisted  in 
the  production  of  the  magazine  since  its 
inception,  would  make  the  editor's  work 
much  more  difficult  if  Miss  Mary  Dranga, 
Mrs.  Campbell's  sister,  had  not  come  for- 
ward and  offered  to  help  in  the  continu- 
ance of  this  organ.  The  only  need  which 
confronts  us  is  that  of  an  adequate  publica- 
tion fund.  At  least  $1,500,  in  addition  to 
the  income  from  other  sources,  must  be 
raised  each  year  for  the  support  of  this 
quarterly.  The  Massachusetts  Association 
has  generously  offered  to  give  its  full  share 
for  1912,  provided  the  balance  is  raised. 

It  is  imperative  that  a  campaign  for  this 
comparatively  small  sum  of  money  should 
be  carried  on  by  all  those  who  wish  to  have 
the  magazine  continued.  We  appeal  to  our 
readers  to  help  us  in  securing  two  contrib- 
utors of  $100  each,  four  of  $50,  eight  of 
$25,  twenty-five  of  $10,  and  fifty  of  $5.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  wish  that  all  our  read- 
ers who  can  afford  it  would  double  their 
subscriptions  (even  this  would  scarcely 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  production)  ;  and, 
furthermore,  we  wish  every  one  would  be- 
gin his  subscription  with  the  first  issue  of 
Volume  VI.  This  not  only  would  be  mak- 
ing a  contribution  of  the  balances  now 
standing  to  their  credit,  but  would  mate- 
rially simplify  work  in  the  office. 

If  all  the  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
this  country  would  subscribe  officially  for 
the  members  of  their  executive  committees 
and  boards  of  directors,  that  alone  would 
be  a  great  help.    At  least  will  you  not  send 
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us  a  letter  stating  your  desire  to  see  the 
magazine  continued,  thus  giving  us  a  record 
of  your  belief  for  the  need  of  such  a 
publication? 

This  appeal  is  made  in  the  hope  that 
every  reader  will  consider  that  he  or  she 
is  a  committee  of  one  upon  whom  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  magazine  depends.  We 
know  that  it  is  needed.  We  have  been 
assured  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  help- 
ing workers  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  are  sure  that  it  ought  to  be 
continued.  We  hope  that  you  care  enough 
about  it  to  give  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
a  helping  hand. 

In  this  issue  we  are  repro- 

Mr8'campbdiF* F'  ducinS  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  wife 
of  the  editor,  because  she,  although  not 
publicly  announced  as  an  editor,  was  in 
truth  one  of  the  most  devoted  workers 
in  behalf  of  this  magazine.  Several  times 
she  was  urged  to  allow  an  acknowledgment 
to  be  made  of  her  generous  services,  but 
with  characteristic  modesty  she  refused 
any  such  public  announcement  of  her  work 
in  behalf  of  the  blind.  There  was  never 
a  picture  printed  in  this  magazine  or  a 
cover  planned  that  Mrs.  Campbell  did  not 
determine  its  arrangement.  Every  word 
that  has  appeared  between  the  covers  of 
this  publication,  from  the  first  issue  to  this 
number,  was  proof-read  by  her,  and  she 
revised  many  of  the  editorials. 

So  many  requests  have  been  made  for  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  she  made  at  the  Over- 
brook  Convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  with  re- 
gard to  adequate  sighted  supervision  for 
blind  women's  home  work,  that  we  have 
reproduced  it  in  this  issue.  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  this  address,  which  was  given 
extemporaneously,  embodies  the  ideal  which 
she  constantly  held  before  workers  for  the 
blind  from  the  time  when  she  became  in- 
terested in  their  field  of  endeavor. 

In  recognition  of  her  service  as  co- 
editor  of  this  magazine,  as  a  forceful 
worker,  and  as  a  true  friend  of  the  blind, 
we  reproduce  her  Overbrook  remarks  and 
the  memorial  which  has  been  prepared  by 
her  friends  and  relatives. 


The    sudden    death    of    Mr. 
William  Hale     Wiiiiam     Hale    Patrick,     of 

New  York,  on  November  18 
last,  comes  as  a  heavy  blow  to  his  many 
friends  and  to  the  New  York  Association 

for  the  Blind,  of 
which  he  was  an 
active  member  and 
president  of  its 
Blind  Men's  Im- 
provement Club. 

Mr.  Patrick  was 
born  in  England, 
October  22,  1858, 
but  had  been  in  this 
country  many  years. 
He  became  blind  in 
1900,  and  in  1906 
took  up  active  work 
in  the  New  York 
Association,  to 
which  he  devoted 
his  best  efforts  and  his  whole  strength  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Meantime,  he  had 
taught  himself  how  to  be  blind,  and  under- 
took as  his  life  work  the  imparting  of  this 
knowledge  to  others  afflicted  like  himself. 
As  a  member  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  his  work  was 
most  valuable.  His  foresight  and  judgment 
were  remarkable,  and  his  genial  personal- 
ity, his  splendid  optimism  and  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  blind  to  achieve,  gave  him  a 
strong  and  ever  increasing  hold  upon  their 
confidence.  For  five  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Blind  Men's  Improvement 
Club  of  New  York,  whose  interests  were 
greatly  furthered  by  his  wisdom  and  untir- 
ing devotion. 

Mr.  Patrick  represented  the  Association 
last  summer  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Exeter, 
England,  and  two  years  earlier  at  the  bien- 
nial convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  at  Co- 
lumbus, O.  He  was  also  a  delegate  at  its 
previous  convention  in  Boston,  in  1907. 
His  death  will  be  mourned  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  and  he  will  be  missed  among  the 
workers  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  not  yet  appreciated. 

His  quick  wit,  his  keen  perception  and 
intuition,  his  sense  of  the  humorous,  his 
unassuming  but  persistent  service,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  to  the  suffering  and 
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despondent  members  of  his  fraternity,  will 
constitute  an  ever  inspiring  monument  to 
his  worth. 

He    is    survived    by    his    widow    in    this 
country     and     a     brother     and     sister     in 


England. 


W.  I.  s. 


* 


We  have  had  some  most  in- 
Correspondence    teresting  items  furnished  for 

and  Jottings  ,  ,  -. 

the  section  known  as  Corre- 
spondence and  Jottings.  Owing  to  the 
sudden  death  of  our  co-editor,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  hunting  for  news,  and  the 
large  amount  of  work  entailed  in  compiling 
the  memorial  to  her,  which  is  presented  in 
this  issue  as  the  magazine's  tribute  to  her 
service,  we  shall  not  resume  the  Corre- 
spondence and  Jottings  section  until  our 
next  issue. 

Uniform  Type  The  rePort  of  the  Uniform 
Committee  Type  Committee  of  the 
Report  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  was  to  have 
appeared  in  the  last  issue,  will  be  found  in 
this  number.  There  has  been  so  much  in- 
terest expressed  in  the  findings  of  this 
committee  that  we  are  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  include  it  at  this  time.  From  our  ac- 
count of  the  committee's  work  in  the 
autumn  number,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  committee  pledged  itself  to  raise  $1,800 
of  the  fund  of  $3,000  for  further  investiga- 
tions, which  it  asked  for,  and  which  was 
so  handsomely  started  by  the  delegates  and 
their  friends  at  the  Overbrook  Convention. 
We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  committee 
already  has  raised  all  but  $268.15  of  this 
amount.  This  is  most  significant.  At  last 
dollars  are  speaking  in  this  knotty  prob- 
lem. There  have  been  enough  heated  argu- 
ments. Mere  opinions  are  not  enough.  All 
honest  workers  will  welcome  facts.  It  is 
encouraging  that  so  many  have  come  for- 
ward and  offered  substantial  help  in  an 
honest  effort  to  shed  much  needed  light  on 
this  question.  This  fund  is  going  to  make 
it  possible  to  gather  actual  data  from  many 
schools  for  the  blind  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Every  true  friend  of  the 
blind  congratulates  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee upon  its  success  so  far,  and  looks 
forward   with   the    keenest    interest    to   the 


investigations    it   proposes    to   make   in   the 
near  future. 

As  the  pledges  are  conditional  upon  the 
securing  of  the  full  amount,  the  committee 
cannot  collect  them  until  the  balance  is 
pledged.  This  is  a  great  work ;  the  time 
before  the  next  convention  is  little  enough 
and  is  daily  lessening.  All  who  can  make 
or  secure  pledges  toward  the  balance  of  the 
fund  should  at  once  communicate  with  the 
treasurer,  John  C.  Fowler,  113  Trinity 
Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The   twenty-first   conference 
a.  A.  I.  B.  1912    0f    tjie    American    Associa- 

Conference  .     ,       _  .     . 

tion  of  the  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh, from  Tuesday  evening,  June  25,  to 
Friday  afternoon,  June  28,  1912. 

The  main  program  will  be  chosen  from 
the  following  topics : 

President's  address. 

A  history  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

The  congregate  institution,  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  and  how  to  make 
it  yield  its  best  results. 

The  school  curriculum ;  why  should  we 
aim  to  follow  that  of  the  local  public 
schools? 

The  practicability  of  attempting  to  edu- 
cate children  having  sensory  defects  with 
normal  children. 

To  what  extent  should  the  education  of 
our  pupils  be  vocational  ? 

The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 
service  of  our  special  schools. 

What  should  be  the  aim  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  girl,  and  how  should  this 
differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 

The  cultural  element  in  a  school  for  the 
blind ;  how  to  make  it  effective. 

Opportunities  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  our  schools  by  giving  direction  to  the 
initial  efforts  of  our  ex-pupils  and  of 
newly-blinded  adults. 

The  subjects  for  round  tables  will  doubt- 
less include  most  of  the  following :  Piano 
tuning,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
pencil  writing,  spelling,  map  drawing, 
Montessori  methods,  kindergarten  housing, 
library  utilization. 
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In    1 86 1,    Mr.    John    Fryer, 

Another  School      £Qr     thfi  fc     sixteen     years 

for  China  .  r      r\    •  11 

professor  ot  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature  at  the  University  of 
California,  which  is  located  at  Berkeley, 
went  to  China  to  teach  in  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege, Hongkong.  Four  years  later  he  went 
to  Shanghai,  where  he  soon  became  inter- 
ested in  the  blind,  for  whom,  at  that  time, 
practically  nothing  was  being  done.  There, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  acquired  a 
site  for  a  school  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
interest  people  sufficiently  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing or  buildings,  and  begin  in  a  small  way 
educating  the  blind  at  Shanghai.  But  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  the  enterprise,  and 
the  site  has  since  passed  into  other  hands. 
Recently  another  site,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  outside  the  city  of  Shanghai,  wTas  ac- 
quired and  a  small  endowment  secured,  and 
the  school  will  be  begun  in  a  modest  way 
some  time  this  fall. 

Since  September  last,  Professor  Fryer's 
son,  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  school,  has  been  at  the  Cali- 
fornia school,  where  he  has  been  acquiring 
all  the  information  possible  with  reference 
to  a  school  for  the  blind,  that  he  may  have 
a  good  background  upon  which  to  project 
the  work  of  the  Shanghai  school,  which  he 
and  his  father  hope  to  make  a  model  for 
China.  Young  Mr.  Fryer  in  January  went 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  where  he  will  remain 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June,  busying 
himself  meanwhile  with  the  acquisition  of 
additional  information  and  material  for  the 
opening  of  the  proposed  school. 

Ha 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  LAYS  CORNER 
STONE  FOR  NEW  HEADQUAR- 
TERS OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
ASSOCIATION 

President  Taft  again  manifested  his  in- 
terest in  work  for  the  blind  when  he  laid 
the  corner  stone,  December  20,  191 1,  of 
what  is  to  be  the  first  permanent  headquar- 


ters, at  in  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Grace  Keator,  the  president  of  the 
Blind  Women's  Club  of  New  York,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Taft,  for  use  upon  this  occa- 
sion, with  a  trowel,  the  gift  of  the  blind 
women  of  the  city. 

"The  President  dipped  the  trowel  in  a 
tub  of  mortar  'with  great  industry,'  as  Mr. 
Choate  said  afterward,  and  prepared  the 
base  to  which  the  big  stone  was  lowered 
with  true  masonic  skill.  After  he  had  re- 
turned from  the  pit,  the  President  said  a 
few  words  to  the  blind  people  present. 

'  'I  came  here  to  lay  the  corner  stone, 
and  not  to  make  an  address/  the  President 
said.  'I  sincerely  hope,  as  we  all  do,  that  on 
this  corner  stone  will  be  reared  a  structure 
which  will  be  most  useful  to  the  blind  and 
typical  of  the  duty  which  we  who  have  our 
sight  owe  to  those  who  have  a  more  diffi- 
cult journey  to  make  in  life.' 

"Joseph  H.  Choate  presided  as  a  member 
of  the  Association's  advisory  board,  and 
among  the  speakers  were  Governor  Dix, 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Association,  and  Miss  Win- 
ifred Holt,  the  secretary  and  founder  of 
the  Association.  To  the  end  that  the  new 
lighthouse  and  its  activities  should  always 
be  non-sectarian  in  character,  representa- 
tives of  the  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  churches  took  part  in  the  exercises. 
Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer, 
while  Rabbi  Judah  Leon  Magnes  read  se- 
lections from  the  Psalms,  and  Monsignor 
M.  J.  Lavelle,  of  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral, pronounced  the  benediction. 

"Both  Miss  Holt  and  Dr.  Finley  referred 
to  the  $40,000  mortgage  on  the  new  prop- 
erty, and  said  it  was  their  hope  that  it 
would  be  lifted  by  friends  of  the  institution. 

"William  I.  Scandlin,  of  the  Blind  Men's 
Self-Improvement  Club  of  New  York,  told 
President  Taft  how  grateful  the  blind  felt 
toward  him  for  the  interest  he  had  shown 
by  his  presence  on  this  and  other  occasions." 

(Excerpts  from  New  York  Tribune  and 
Post.) 
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IS  THERE  NEED 
OF    SIGHTED   SUPERVISION 
IN  THE  HOME  INDUSTRIES 

OF   THE  BLIND? 

Brief  address  given  at  the  1911  Overbrook  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

Editor's  Note.  Mrs.  Campbell  made  the  following  address 
extemporaneously.  Her  chief  purpose  was  to  show  by  means  of 
actual  examples  the  value  of  supervision  in  the  selection  of 
designs,  appropriate  colors,  and  suitable  materials  for  blind 
home  workers.  Unfortunately  the  illustrations  do  not  show  the 
contrasts  in  color.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  stated  that  Mrs. 
Campbell  died  without  correcting  the  stenographer's  report. 
We  give  the  address  practically  as  taken  from  the  reporter's 
notes. 


Last  month  there  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
a  convention  in  which  I  was  almost  if  not 
quite  as  much  interested  as  in  the  present 
one.  I  refer  to  the  convention  of  the  Art 
and  Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association. 
At  the  present  time  the  union  of  the  manual 
training  workers  of  the  public  schools  with  the 
teachers  of  art  throughout  the  country  means 
a  great  deal  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  subjects.  It  means  the  union  of  sound 
construction  and  beauty  of  form  and  color  as 
an  integral  part  of  all  manual  and  industrial 
work;  and  the  one  point  I  want  to  make  here 
is,  that  I  would  require  the  same  sort  of  super- 
vision for  any  group  of  seeing  workers,  unless 
they  were  trained  designers,  that  I  would  re- 
quire for  a  similar  group  of  blind  workers,  i.  e., 
the  same  standard  for  the  sighted  and  for  the 
blind. 

Supervision  of  design  is  necessary,  as  a  few 
examples  of  cases  with  which  I  am  familiar 
may  serve  to  show.  The  Boston  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  is  receiving 
work  from  any  seeing  woman  working  at  home 
who  is  forced  to  earn  money  for  a  livelihood. 
(It  does  not  accept  work  from  people  who  do  it 
for  pin  money;  it  hopes  to  exclude  that  group.) 


At  first  the  work  of  the  women  had  no  expert 
(sighted)  supervision.  I  think,  however,  that 
if  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  work  ten 
years  ago  should  visit  the  Union  Salesroom  to- 
day, after  ten  years,  or  even  after  three  years' 
absence,  they  would  be  amazed  at  the  difference 
in  the  standards.  The  explanation  is  that  a 
trained  art  student  is  in  charge  of  that  work, 
and  the  work  is  inspected.  That  supervision 
was  started  for  seeing  people.  Again  in  the 
Deerfield  industries  the  women  who  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  movement 
gave  years  of  their  lives  to  the  art  supervision 
of  the  home  industries  for  these  seeing  people. 
If  you  will  go  to  any  of  the  lacemakers  of 
New  York,  or  to  places  where  the  highest 
grade  tapestries  are  made,  you  will  find  that 
while  imported  workers  from  France  do  the 
technical  work,  trained  designers  supervise 
the  work  of  these  seeing  workmen. 

I  respect  very  highly  the  work  of  the  blind 
home  teachers,  and  what  I  say  is  not  meant 
to  be  in  criticism  of  their  work;  but  no  one 
claims,  not  the  blind  teacher,  and  certainly 
not  any  of  the  blind,  that  the  sightless  can  see 
color  or  that  they  can  combine  colors.  We 
sometimes  see  foolish  newspaper  stories  mak- 
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Fig.  1.  The  crocheted  jabot  is 
heavy  and  clumsy,  though  not 
apparent  in  the  reproduction, 
and  is  as  difficult  to  make  as 
the  charming  knitted  purse  be- 
low it. 


i 1 1 <>   the  above  statement,   but   that,  we  must 
all  know,  is  out  of  the  question.     Now  if  this 

is  true,  we  must  at 
once  agree  that,  if 
colors  are  to  be  used 
by  the  blind,  they 
must  be  selected  and 
combined  by  those 
who  have  eyes.  If 
the  expert  designer  is 
needed  for  the  seeing 
workers,  he  is  doubly 
needed  for  the  blind, 
because  work  of  the 
seeing  that  w  o  u  Id 
pass  as  excellent 
would  be  criticised  if 
done  by  the  blind. 
It  is  said,  "You  could 
not  expect  it  to  be 
perfect,  because  the 
one  who  made  it 
could  not  see."  We 
must  be  doubly  zeal- 
ous in  the  work  of  the  blind. 

When  you  employ  a  supervisor  be  sure  you 
have  an  expert.  There  are  such  in  our  art 
schools  today.  Our  art  schools  are  turning 
out,  not  so  much  people  who  are  trying  to  be 
second-rate  painters,  as  first-class  designers 
and  workers  in  the  handicrafts,  who  are  capa- 
ble, I  am  sure,  of  adapting  their  work  to  the 
blind  as  weil  as  to  the  seeing,  if  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

I  feel  sure  from  what  I  have  seen  that  the 
blind  can  be  trained  to  a  keen  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  form — you  see  pictures  of  the  blind 
sculptor's  wrork — but  at  present  our  schools 
have  not  recognized  in  their  curricula  the 
teaching  of  form  in  its  relation  to  beauty;  that 
is;  beauty  of  proportion  and  beauty  of  contour. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  recognized  form  in 
their  training,  but  not  particularly  in  its  re- 
lation to  beauty.  With  regard  to  design  and 
color;  while  color  attracts  first,  the  design, 
the  form,  is  equally  important.  A  thing  has 
two  excuses  for  being,  we  may  say:  it  is  useful 
or  it  is  beautiful.  We  can  forgive  a  thing  for 
being  ugly  if  it  keeps  us  warm  or  gives  us  shel- 
ter.    On  the  other  hand, 

''Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 

"If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught 

else, 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents." 


The  technical  excellence  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  in  crocheting,  knitting,  sewing,  bead- 
work,  basketry,  brass  work  and  in  various 
industries,  with  proper  training  is,  I  think, 
unquestioned.  We  have  all  seen  work  which 
cannot  be  excelled,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  by 
sighted  workers.  Why  not  let  us  add  to  that 
the  beauty  of  color?  Place  in  their  hands  not 
this  color  (here  Mrs.  Campbell  exhibited  a 
vivid  scarlet)  to  work  with,  even  for  teaching. 
It  is  in  the  beginning  no  more  expensive  to 
have  attractive  colors  than  ugly  colors.  Which 
of  these  two  articles  would  sell  more  quickly? 
(The  samples  used  at  this  point  were  typical 
articles  taken  from  actual  material  offered  for 
sale  at  an  exhibition  of  work  by  the  blind.  As 
their  offense  was  in  color  they  cannot  be  re- 
produced here.) 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  blind  worker  that 
the  colors  were  not  well  chosen.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  "blind  seeing"  persons,  if  you  will. 
Many  of  the  blind  come  from  homes  of  the 
poor  where  the  members  of  the  family  are  not 
competent,  where  they  do  not  know  how  to 
choose  beautiful  colors,  and  they  cannot  help 
the  blind  worker.  It  is  just  here  that  we  need 
expert  sighted  supervision;  but  the  same  super- 
vision would  be  needed  for  the  sighted  members 
of  those  same  families  if  they  were  to  enter  a 
group  working  in  a  similar  industry.  The  in- 
congruities of  form  and  color  are  becoming 
much  more  noticeable,  because  many  more 
minds  are  being 
trained  to  appreciate 
such  things.  We  are 
getting  many  people 
with  discriminating 
taste  from  the  art 
training  in  the  public 
and  private  schools 
for  the  seeing;  from 
window  decorators ; 
and  from  the  training 
that  salesgirls  get  in 
the  stores  in  assist- 
ing customers  in  their 
selections. 

All  over  this  coun- 
try we  are  getting  a 
more  critical  com- 
pany of  buyers.  The 
goal  that  the  teachers 
of  art  and  manual 
training  have  set 
before   them   is    that 


Fig.  2.  The  first  jacket,  clumsy 
and  ill-fitting,  entirely  without 
beauty  of  line  or  form  is  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  second 
garment  in  the  photograph, 
which  in  its  simplicity  suggests 
comfort  and  warmth  and  gives 
evidence  of  trained  supervision. 
Were  it  possible  to  reproduce 
the  color  scheme  in  this  cut  the 
lack  of  a  trained  color  sense  as 
well  as  lack  of  trained  super- 
vision would  be  apparent  in  the 
first  jacket  as  Us  presence  is 
emphasized  in  the  attractive 
illustration  below. 
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they  may  train  their  pupils  to  purchase 
attractive  clothing  for  themselves;  to  select 
furniture  in  which  simple  and  beautiful  lines 
shall  be  as  essential  as  sound  construction; 
to  distinguish  in  wall  hangings  between  the 
quiet  neutrals,  the  appropriate  setting  for  a 
few  well-chosen  good  pictures,  and  the  large 
floral  creations  in  jarring  colors  which  follow 
in  the  wake  of  popular  fads;  to  recognize  that 
the  china  for  our  table  need  not  be  Haviland 
to  be  beautiful  in  the  best  sense  of  being 
appropriate  for  its  use.  The  trained  eye 
and  the  educated  taste  will  discard  the  bizarre 
—the  expensive  as  such,  and  will  insist  on 
simple  beauty  of  color,  of  design,  and  of 
contour  in  its  personal  surroundings.  This 
spirit  in  the  art  teaching  of  recent  years  is 
not  without  its  effect  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce. Buyers  are  becoming  more  crit- 
ical, consequently  the  woik  of  the  blind  must 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  these  matters. 
Incongruities  of  form  and  color  are  as  dis- 
tressing to  the  person  who  has  studied  form 
and  color  as  are  inhai  monious  sounds  to  the 
trained  musician. 

(Here  Mrs.  Campbell  exhibited  examples  of  attrac- 
tive and  unattractive  color  schemes  in  knitted  and 
crocheted  articles.) 

Color  always  attracts  first.  If  we  did  noth- 
ing more  than  choose  beautiful  colors  for  the 
blind  workers  and  show  how  to  distribute 
them,  we  should  do  well. 

I  have  had  some  very  interesting  discus- 
sions with  the  super- 
intendents of  schools 
for  the  blind  with  re- 
gard to  bead  work. 
This  bead  work  seems 
to  be  an  old  and  es- 
tablished institution. 
When  asked  why 
they  do  it  they  say, 
"  It  is  indispensable 
to  finger  training." 
Perhaps  I  am  very 
dense  and  ignorant 
about  the  needs  of 
the  blind.  I  would 
like  to  be  convinced 
if  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
cannot  understand 
why  basket,  sloyd, 
and  copper  work,  and 
even  beads    in    their 


Fig.  3.  When  Mrs.  Campbell 
showed  this  basket  and  sug- 
gcted  that  it  would  serve  as 
effectively  for  finger  training  as 
the  bead  articles  shown  in  Fig. 
5  a  voice  was  heard  to  say,  "Z 
think,  Mrs.  Campbell,  you  do 
not  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  such  a  basket."  To  the 
delight  of  the  audience  Mrs. 
Campbell  instantly  replied  that 
she  thought  the  speaker  would 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  that 
particular  basket  was  the  first 
attempt  of  a  totally  blind  girl 
after  two  weeks'  instruction. 


Fig.  4-  "'4  purse  that  is  useful 
and  also  attractive — -bead  work 
that  is  worth  while. 


proper  place,  are  not 
as  good  finger  train- 
ing as  useless  cups, 
saucers,  bells,  bas- 
kets, and  miniature 
furniture  out  of 
beads.      (See  fig.  5.) 

I  do  not  want  my 
house  cluttered  up 
with  articles  con- 
structed of  beads 
which  are  neither  use- 
ful nor  beautiful. 

Which  is  the  more 
practical  thing,  to 
make  a  basket  of 
beads  which  will  hold 
nothing  except  large 
objects,  or  a  basket 
of  this  construction? 
(See  fig.  3.) 

Here  is  a  purse  that 
is  useful  and  also  at- 
tractive— bead    work 

that  is  worth  while.  The  articles  that  I  have 
criticised  do  not  come  from  any  particular 
school.     (See  fig.  4.) 

This  chain  (see  illustration  at  beginning 
of  article)  was  made  at  Miss  Millard's 
school  for  I  he  blind  in  Bombay,  India.  I  have 
worn  it  for  several  years  with  real  pleas- 
ure, not  only  because  it  was  made  by  the 
blind,  but  because  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty.*  I 
understand  that  the  beads  for  it  were  pur- 
chased in  Austria.  WThy  can  we  not  import 
material  for  the  use  of  the  blind  if  we  can  im- 
port it  for  the  use  of  the  seeing? 

We  have  been  through  the  same  struggle 
in  our  public  schools  for  the  seeing.  The  old 
idea  was  that  manual  training  was  merely  for 
mental  development  and  no  attention  was 
given  to  the  beauty  or  practical  use  of  the 
articles  made.  The  newer  thought,  while 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment and  training  to  be  derived,  goes  further 
and  insists  that  the  articles  made  shall  repre- 
sent beauty  of  construction  and  practical  use. 
Today  we  have  reached  the  point  where,  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  country,  they  are 
bringing  in  the  everyday  carpenter,  the  prac- 
tical man,  and  we  have  given  up  the  idea  that 
the  product  must  not  have  a  commercial  as- 

*Mrs.  Campbell  was  very  glad  that  this  Chain  was  made 
by  the  blind  and  used  it  as  a  constant  illustration  of  good 
selection  in  color  and  arrangement  in  the  production  of  a 
truly  salable  article  having  intrinsic  merit. 
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poet.  We  are  fostering  the  idea  that  while  we 
cannot  sell  the  articles  made  in  the  schools, 
they  should  have  a  commercial  value,  so  that 
what  the  pupils  make  in  school  shall  be  related 
to  what  they  do  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  school  foi  the  blind 
where  cla.>  work  has  been  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent.  I  hope  at  some  time  to  see 
pottery  an  industry  for  the  blind.  I  have  not 
had  any  experience  with  it,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  perfectly  feasible.  Simple  glazing 
might  be  done  under  supervision.  In  a  group 
of  potters,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  one 
of  the  men  was  quite  ready  to  help  in  such  an 
experiment.  Somewhere,  sometime,  it  will 
be  tried.  It  may  be  more  expensive,  and  per- 
haps would  take  more  supervision  to  start  with. 

Again  I  say,  supervision  must  be  for  any 
group  of  workers,  sighted  or  sightless,  unless 
they  are  trained  designers.     You  may  say  that 


supervision  for  such  work  is  too  expensive.  I 
do  not  believe  so,  if  you  go  to  your  local  schools 
of  design  and  get  the  service  part  of  the  time, 
if  not  all  the  time,  of  a  trained  designer  to 
co-operate — not  to  replace  but  to  co-operate — 
with  your  teacher  of  manual  training,  of  knit- 
ting, and  of  crocheting.  In  our  best  work- 
shops today  we  have,  even  for  machine  made 
products,  a  designer;  we  have  a  styler,  who 
sees  what  is  maiketable,  what  is  salable  this 
season;  we  have  a  supervisor  of  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  work;  and  we  have  the 
workers.  If  we  need  these  for  the  sighted, 
how  much  more  do  we  need  them  for  the 
blind! 

We  want  the  same  standard  of  work  for  the 
sightless  as  for  the  seeing.  The  blind  must 
win  the  patronage  of  the  public  for  their 
work  not  from  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
handicapped  worker  but  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic merit. 


Fig.  5.    "I  do  not  want  my  house  cluttered  up  with  articles  constructed  of  beads  which  are  neither  useful  nor  beautiful. 
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HER   CROWNING  GLORY  AND  HER   GREATEST  JOY 
WAS   MOTHERHOOD 


WILHELMINA  DRANGA  CAMPBELL 

187 1-191 1 

A  MEMORIAL 


"TO  LIVE  IN  HEARTS  WE  LEAVE  BEHIND  IS  NOT  TO  DIE" 


COLUMBUS,   191 2 


THOMAS  TODD  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
PRINTERS 


FOREWORD 

Just  before  Mrs.  Campbell  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  she 
placed  upon  her  desk  some  material  and  a  rough  sketch, 
as  explained  upon  another  page,  for  the  production  of  her 
Christmas  card.  It  was  the  desire  to  carry  out  her  plan  that 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  this  memorial.  The  next  thought 
was  to  send  with  this  a  reprint  of  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  November  21,  191 1.  From  this 
point  the  memorial  has  grown  spontaneously — made  possi- 
ble by  the  frank  acknowledgment,  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  of  generous  service  as  teacher,  social  worker,  friend, 
wife,  and  mother.  If  this  tribute  reaches  those  who  knew 
and  loved  Mrs.  Campbell,  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission. 


THIS    MEMORIAL   IS    DEDICATED 
TO    HER    THREE    LITTLE    CHILDREN 


WILHELMINA  DRANGA  CAMPBELL 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Wilhelmina  Dranga  Campbell  was  born  December 
30,  1871,  in  Otsego,  Columbia  County,  Wisconsin.  Her 
parents  came  from  Norway  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
thirteen,  respectively.  Niels  G.  O.  Dranga  was  born 
and  reared  in  Drange,  near  Christiania,  and  Ingebor 
Aarnas  (Emily  Ogden),  her  mother,  was  born  near 
Bergen.  The  family  records  show  a  long  lineage  of 
sturdy  ancestors  and  indicate  direct  descent  from  the 
Vikings. 

Niels  met  Emily  in  Chicago  where  she  had  come, 
after  the  sudden  death  of  her  parents,  to  earn  enough 
to  educate  her  two  young  brothers.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mrs.  Campbell's  maternal  grandparents 
owned  a  farm  in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  Chicago, 
which  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  swampy 
condition. 

Her  parents,  after  the  birth  of  their  fourth  child,  left 
Chicago  for  Wisconsin  where  the  family  lived  until 
Wilhelmina,  the  eighth  child,  was  two  years  of  age, 
when  once  again  the  West  called  them,  and  the  parents 
and  six  children  moved  to  Southern  California.  Here 
Wilhelmina  received  her  early  education.   Although 
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her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  fourteen  years  of 
age,  it  is  to  her  that  Mrs.  Campbell  owed  the  founda- 
tion of  her  character.  Mrs.  Dranga  was  the  dominat- 
ing influence  in  the  family,  a  woman  of  such  fine  in- 
tegrity, excellent  judgment,  rare  poise,  and  wide  capa- 
bility that  she  was  known  throughout  the  county.  She 
was  most  ambitious  for  the  success  of  her  children,  and 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  recognized  by  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  touch  manifested  themselves  in  her 
daughter  at  an  early  age. 

Wilhelmina,  when  a  small  child,  exhibited  an  interest 
in  drawing,  and  she  was  given  the  best  instruction  to 
be  had  in  the  community.  This  talent  was  encouraged 
by  her  mother  and  by  her  oldest  sister,  Inanda,  who 
was  indeed  a  second  mother  to  her  young  sisters  and 
brothers.  Inanda,  who  died  within  a  month  of  the 
mother,  had  from  the  first  exercised  an  especial  interest 
in  Wilhelmina,  and  she  left  many  traces  of  her  beauti- 
ful character  upon  this  young  sister,  for  her  influence 
was  felt  and  recognized  by  each  and  every  member  of 
her  family. 

In  1888  the  National  Education  Association  met  in 
San  Francisco.  To  this  conference  came  Mr.  George  H. 
Bartlett,  the  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  the  first  state  school  of  the  kind  to  be  estab- 
lished in  America.  At  this  convention  Wilhelmina 
Dranga,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  decided  to  attend 
this  institution,  and  she  was  the  first  California  girl  to 
cross  the  continent  eastward  to  enter  the  Massachusetts 
Art  School.    Young  as  she  was,  her  remarkable  execu- 
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tive  ability  immediately  manifested  itself,  and  upon 
graduation  she  became  the  assistant  to  the  head  of  the 
training  department  in  the  Normal  Art  School.  Later 
she  herself  became  head  of  that  department. 

In  addition  to  this,  Miss  Dranga — still  in  her  teens 
— was  appointed  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  cities  of 
Chelsea  and  Dedham,  parts  of  what  might  be  called 
"  Greater  Boston."  In  this  triple  capacity,  that  of  trainer 
of  drawing  teachers  and  that  of  supervisor  of  teachers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  in  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chelsea  and  Dedham,  she  came  in  contact 
with  hundreds  of  teachers  and  thousands  of  pupils.  The 
many  letters  which  she  received  from  time  to  time  bear 
testimony  to  the  wonderful  influence  she  had  over  her 
pupils.  As  one  of  them  said  the  day  before  she  died, 
"Mrs.  Campbell  was  one  of  the  greatest  inspirations  of 
my  life  and  one  of  the  strongest  teachers  I  have  ever 
known." 

Not  only  was  this  energetic  woman  a  power  for  good 
to  the  individuals  who  passed  through  her  hands,  but 
she  was  profoundly  loyal  to  the  school  that  gave  her 
her  training.  Unquestionably  no  other  single  individ- 
ual was  so  responsible  for  awakening  in  the  graduates 
of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  a  recognition 
of  their  duty  to  the  school.  She  it  was  who  dreamed  of 
a  strong  and  helpful  Alumni  Association  for  the  Art 
School,  and  as  a  result  of  her  devotion  to  the  cause  she 
was  made  the  vice-president  of  the  organization  she 
labored  so  assiduously  to  create — an  office  which  she 
held  continuously  for  several  years. 
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In  1900  Miss  Dranga  met  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, son  of  Dr.  F.  J.  (now  Sir  Francis)  Campbell,  of 
London,  England,  who  was  finishing  his  course  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  1903  they 
united  forces  in  the  cause  in  which  by  inheritance  and 
training  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  concerned  all  his  life 
— that  of  aiding  the  blind.  Into  this  new  field  of  en- 
deavor Mrs.  Campbell  turned  all  her  boundless  energy, 
not  simply  as  inspirer  to  her  husband,  but  as  actual  co- 
worker. 

In  1903  Mr.  Campbell  became  the  Executive  Agent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind,  an  organization  which  had 
just  been  created.  Upon  every  phase  of  their  work 
Mrs.  Campbell  has  placed  her  seal.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Campbell  was  preparing  lantern  talks  in  evidence 
that  the  blind  may  become  self-supporting.  The  first 
year  of  their  married  life  he  gave  a  great  many  lectures 
with  regard  to  the  blind  and  their  capabilities  for  use- 
fulness. To  almost  every  lecture  Mrs.  Campbell  went 
as  generous  critic.  She  constantly  helped,  both  in  the 
improvement  of  the  lecture  itself  and  in  the  selection 
of  lantern  slides. 

The  next  work  of  this  couple  was  the  founding  of  an 
experiment  station  for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind 
—  a  place  in  which  new  industries  were  sought  for 
those  who  had  so  few  opportunities  open  to  them.  Now 
the  early  art  training  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  which  at  first 
seemed  so  far  removed  from  any  needs  of  the  blind, 
came  into  play.   The  Campbells — both  enthusiasts  in 
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the  movement  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  what  is 
known  as  "The  Arts  and  Crafts" — believed  that  the 
blind  might  learn  to  make  artistic  hand-woven  art  fab- 
rics. This  industry  they  introduced  accordingly  into 
work  for  the  blind.  To  Mrs.  Campbell  naturally  fell 
the  supervision  of  the  selection  of  designs  and  colors, 
and  to  her  interest  we  owe  the  unique  art  fabrics  which 
are  woven  by  the  blind,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but 
in  other  states  in  the  Union. 

As  this  work  of  the  privately  supported  Association 
continued  to  grow  in  Massachusetts,  its  Industrial  De- 
partment was  taken  over  in  1906  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Campbell's  influence — always 
held  in  the  background — increased.  Mr.  Campbell 
never  prepared  a  pamphlet,  a  report,  or  even  an  impor- 
tant letter  to  which  his  wife  did  not  lend  her  aid. 

In  the  summer  of  19 10  Mr.  Campbell  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  had  just  been  formed.  As  in  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Campbell  took  a  profound  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  this  new  organization,  and  also 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  social  workers  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  headquarters  of  the  Association. 

In  the  autumn  of  191 1,  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind  invited  Mr.  Campbell  to  become  their  Executive 
Secretary.  With  her  untiring  energy,  Mrs.  Campbell 
went  to  Columbus  in  advance  of  the  family  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  new  home  which  was  to  be  occu- 
pied October  first. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  reaching  Columbus  the  oldest 
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daughter  was  stricken  with  diphtheria.  A  few  days 
later  Mrs.  Campbell  contracted  a  severe  cold  which 
rapidly  developed  into  pneumonia,  and  four  days  later 
she  died  at  Grant  Hospital.  A  simple  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Columbus.  Interment  took 
place  at  Acton,  Massachusetts,  the  home  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's family. 

As  a  monument,  partially  at  least,  to  her  untiring 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  we  have  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind — the  only  publication  of  its  kind  in  ink 
print  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind.  In  1907 
Mr.  Campbell  asked  the  Massachusetts  Association  to 
back  such  a  publication  financially,  and  in  April  of  that 
year  the  two  began  producing,  entirely  in  their  spare 
time,  the  magazine  which  is  said  by  those  familiar 
with  this  field  of  service  to  humanity  to  be  today 
the  "  strongest  single  influence  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  America."  As  co-editor  of  this  helpful  publication 
Mrs.  Campbell  rendered  a  service  to  the  blind  that 
cannot  be  estimated  and  can  never  be  repaid. 

After  all,  the  supreme  service  of  this  noble  woman 
was  in  that  highest  of  all  functions,  as  wife  and  mother. 
As  Mr.  Campbell  says:  "But  for  her  I  never  could 
have  accomplished  what  I  have  in  my  work  for  the 
blind.  If  ever  a  man  has  had  a  counselor,  guide,  and 
friend,  I  am  he."  Her  truest  monument,  however,  is  in 
the  three  beautiful  children  she  has  left  to  carry  for- 
ward her  influence  as  a  loving  and  devoted  mother. 
Her  stamp  is  already  left  upon  these  young  lives ;  even 
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the  three-year-old  ends  her  nightly  prayer  of  "God 
bless  mama  and  papa"  with  "be  good  and  kind  and 
gentle  and  always  speak  the  truth."  Indeed,  young  as 
they  are,  these  little  ones  have  thus  early  been  started 
toward  that  goal  which  Mrs.  Campbell  ever  held  be- 
fore herself  and  all  who  came  under  her  influence — to 
"live  the  truth." 

Mrs.  Campbell  leaves  besides  her  husband,  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, three  children :  Lemabel  Wilhelmina,  aged  seven  years ;  Francis 
Faulkner,  five  years ;  and  Gertrude  Ingebor,  three  years ;  two  brothers : 
O.  C.  Dranga,  of  San  Diego,  California;  T.  A.  Dranga,  of  Hilo, 
Hawaii ;  and  two  sisters :  Dr.  Amelia  A.  Dranga,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mary  Ogden  Dranga,  who  is  caring  for  her  sister's 
children. 
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LIVE  TODAY 

Life  is  here,  life  is  now,  and  who  spends  it  in  yearning 

To  guess  whither  it  tends,  whence  it  comes,  where  it  goes, 

Only  wastes  golden  hours,  and  fails  in  the  learning 
The  secret  it  hides  or  the  lesson  it  shows. 

Be  content  not  to  know;  life  is  doing,  not  knowing; 

Only  be,  only  live,  only  do;  still  foregoing 

The  unknown  for  the  known  while  around  thee  it  glows. 

For  the  wisdom  of  life  is  to  live,  not  to  question 
Of  a  meaning  so  hidden  no  eye  can  discern; 

Oft  the  secret  is  told  in  some  lighter  suggestion;  [learn. 

Who  drinks  deep  of  life's  cup  best  life's  meaning  shall 

Be  content  not  to  know,  and  each  moment  shall  teach  thee, 

Through  beauty  and  love  shall  the  mystery  reach  thee, 
Though  elusive  it  vanished  before  at  each  turn. 

Life  is  good  if  we  live  without  question.    In  sorrow 
It  is  doubt  that  smites  ever  with  bitterest  blows ; 

To  the  grief  of  the  present  the  dread  of  the  morrow 
Adds  in  anguish  a  sting  the  most  cruel  it  knows. 

Be  content  not  to  know;  and  with  manly  endeavor 

Battle  down  the  grim  fear  of  forever  or  never; 
Live  today,  live  today,  live  today,  ere  it  goes ! 

Life  is  here,  life  is  now,  but  the  moment  is  fleeting, 

Live  it  fully  in  courage,  as  if  it  were  all ; 
In  the  strength  of  thy  manhood  to  make  thy  heart's  beating 

Lead  thee  on  unto  victory  e'en  though  thou  fall ! 
Be  content  not  to  know;  all  the  lore  of  the  sages 
Nothing  better  can  teach ;  and  the  lesson  of  ages 

Is  but  this :  live  today,  for  thy  moment  is  small ! 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Campbell  had  a  framed  copy  of  the 
above  verses,  by  Arlo  Bates,  in  her  room,  and  frequently  used 
quotations  from  them  in  her  teaching. 
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DR.  GLADDEN'S  QUOTATIONS  AT  THE 
FUNERAL  SERVICE  IN  COLUMBUS 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  conducted  the  funeral  service 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
November  22,  191 1.  Pupils  from  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  furnished  the  musical  selections.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts,  selected  from  various  writers,  were  read  by 
Dr.  Gladden. 

"Once  more  we  are  called  upon  to  assemble  and  bow 
the  knee  in  the  presence  of  the  mystery  of  all  mysteries. 
We  surrender  and  submit  to  a  higher  will  than  ours. 
Sorrow  and  pain  may  have  come  to  us  from  the  blow, 
and  yet  it  is  our  trust  that  all  is  right  and  all  is  well. 
Life  for  each  and  all  may  be  rich  and  full  of  meaning. 
It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  live,  and  love,  and  work.  A 
single  day  of  this  human  existence  is  beyond  all  meas- 
ure of  value.  Each  moment  of  time  has  in  it  something 
of  the  Eternal.  The  living  soul  of  man  is  not  of  earth 
and  not  of  time.  The  web  that  is  weaving  is  to  form  a 
part  of  an  infinite  fabric.  The  life  of  each  and  all  is  part 
of  the  infinite  life.  The  mighty  fabric  that  we  are  weav- 
ing can  have  no  end.  What  the  Father's  design  may  be 
the  mind  of  man  cannot  fathom.  It  is  for  us  to  do  our 
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work,  to  fulfill  the  trust  committed  to  our  charge,  and 
to  have  faith  in  the  infinite  justice." 

"If  it  is  our  choice  to  be  men,  we  must  take  the  sorrows 
of  men.  If  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  living  souls,  we  must 
accept  all  that  comes  with  that  privilege.  The  love  of 
the  human  heart  is  the  most  real  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  realities,  and  the  richest  gift  of  our  manhood  and 
our  womanhood  is  the  gift  of  human  affection.  It  is  the 
love  that  joins  us  together  as  brothers  and  sisters,  fathers 
and  mothers,  children  and  comrades,  husbands  and 
wives,  companions  alike  in  joys  and  sorrows.  Whatever 
the  length  of  time  may  be,  to  have  had  something  of 
this  is  to  have  experienced  the  extreme  pleasure  of  our 
divine  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  anguish  of  part- 
ing cannot  destroy  the  most  real  of  realities.  The  love 
has  been  there.  The  affection  existed.  The  ties  have 
been  woven  which  have  united  hearts  and  souls  together. 
The  love  that  once  was  born  in  a  sense  can  never  die, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  the  texture  of  our  being." 

" Nothing  is  so  completely  beyond  the  power  of  death 
as  a  noble  love.  Parting  can  shatter  only  its  outward 
shell.  Whom  of  the  living  do  we  love  as  we  love  our 
dead?  Whom  else  do  we  hold  so  sacredly  and  so  surely? 
Not  as  a  memory  of  a  lost  past;  nothing  in  our  present 
is  so  real  as  they,  and  toward  our  unknown  future  we 
go  with  a  great  and  solemn  gladness  beckoned  by  their 
presence.  Through  them  duty  is  most  sacred  to  us.  In 
them  we  are  strong  to  labor  and  endure,  and  for  their 
sakes  we  learn  to  love  all  others.  It  is  the  sense  of  them, 
mingling  with  all  duty,  that  makes  the  earth  glow  to 
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our  eyes  with  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
It  is  their  love  that  becomes  to  us  the  surest  pledge  and 
deepest  experience  of  the  goodness  of  God." 

"Love  slain  by  death?  It  does  not  come  to  its  full  stat- 
ure until  Death's  hand  is  laid  upon  it.  Its  power  is  but 
half  tested  until  it  has  spanned  the  gulf  between  the 
seen  and  unseen  worlds.  Its  service  is  incomplete  until 
it  has  vanquished  in  our  hearts  the  fear  of  the  grave 
and  taught  us  how  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

"When  we  lay  our  friend  in  the  grave,  it  is  that  which 
was  holiest  in  our  union  that  arises  and  asserts  itself  in 
new  power.  Their  outward  form  so  dear  to  our  sight — 
that  we  can  bear  to  part  from.  The  merrymakings  that 
we  had  together,  the  pleasant  talk,  the  good  comrade- 
ship— we  miss  them  sorely,  yet  these  we  can  afford  to 
relinquish.  But  the  love  that  underlay  these  things,  the 
joy  in  their  happiness  rather  than  in  our  own — all  of 
this  is  stronger  now  than  ever.  All  of  this  belongs  with 
the  feeling  that  what  was  dearest,  best,  most  pleasant, 
self  of  self,  is  not  extinct,  but  is  more  real  than  ever  it 
was.  Somehow  it  has  gone  onward  and  upward.  It  is 
that  which  is  lowest  and  least  worthy  in  our  life  to 
which  death  comes  as  a  finality.  To  that  in  it  which 
is  noblest,  purest,  and  most  worthy  to  endure,  death 
presents  only  new  life  and  consecration." 

"Love  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  of  its  own  end.  'It 
announces  itself  as  an  eternal  thing.'  The  spontaneous 
form  it  assumes  in  language  puts  it  outside  all  limita- 
tions of  time.  It  takes  us  over  into  the  field  of  absolute 
existence  and  says,  'Here  is  native  ground;  I  cannot 
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die;  if  I  perish,  I  am  no  longer  love,  but  misery.'  Love 
has  but  one  symbol  in  language — ( Forever';  its  logic 
is,  there  is  no  death." 

"  Wilt  thou  not  ope  thy  heart  to  know 
What  rainbows  teach  and  sunsets  show, 
Verdict  which  accumulates 
From  lengthening  scroll  of  human  fates, 
Voice  of  earth  to  earth  returned, 
Prayers  of  saints  that  inly  burned, 
Saying,  'What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent; 
Hearts  are  dust;  heart's  loves  remain; 
Heart's  love  shall  meet  thee  again.'  " 
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AS  AN  EDUCATOR  IN  ART 

Mrs.  Campbell's  efforts,  from  1891  to  1903,  were  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  drawing.  Her  activities  were  carried  on 
in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  in  Boston,  and  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chelsea  and  Dedham. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 

Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Art 
School,  writes: 

"Mrs.  Campbell  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all  her 
pupils  and  associate  teachers.  Quick  in  perception,  en- 
thusiastic in  all  that  obtained  to  her  professional  work, 
direct  in  her  teaching,  a  great  motive  force  in  stimulat- 
ing the  initiative  in  her  pupils,  she  was  a  kind  and  sure 
guide  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  come  under 
her  leadership  in  the  training  classes. 

"The  influence  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  forceful  personal- 
ity is  shown  today  in  the  successful  work  of  many  of  her 
pupils." 

In  a  letter  from  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal 
Art  School,  the  following  tribute  appears : 

"Mrs.  Campbell  has  always  been  so  interested  in  our 
school  that  we  feel  we  have  lost  an  earnest-hearted  and 
valued  friend.  The  memory  of  her  busy,  active  life  will 
often  be  with  us  as  an  incentive  for  greater  usefulness." 
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The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education  and  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  writes: 

"Mrs.  Campbell  was  a  beautiful  and  talented  woman, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  all  who  knew  her  will  be  saddened 
beyond  measure  in  realizing  that  they  will  never  again 
look  upon  her  kindly  face,  or  be  blessed  by  her  genial 
presence.  A  soul  such  as  hers  makes  earth  more  happy, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not  add  to  the  bliss  of 
heaven." 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
Alumni  Association 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  deeply  interested  in  and  largely 
responsible  for  a  successful  Alumni  Association  in  the 
Normal  Art  School.  The  Association  was  organized 
in  1887.  In  I^9I  was  formed  at  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School  an  association  'unique  in  being 
composed  of  members  of  the  only  public  school  class 
of  the  only  State  Normal  Art  School  in  the  country.' 
In  1896  Miss  Wilhelmina  Dranga  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  serving  until  her  resignation 
in  1903.  In  1904  this  Public  School  Class  Alumni 
Association  became  part  of  the  general  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mrs.  Campbell,  though  strongly  urged  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  combined  associations, 
graciously  declined,  but  consented  to  serve  as  vice- 
president. 

This  proved  to  be  a  strenuous  office,  for,  owing  to 
the  enforced  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Campbell 
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was  obliged,  many  times,  to  serve  in  his  place,  and,  with 
the  Board  of  Directors,  plan  for  meetings  and  social 
gatherings,  much  of  the  success  of  which  was  due  to  her 
wise  and  efficient  guidance. 

Owing  to  change  of  residence  to  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  increasing  home  duties,  Mrs.  Campbell 
resigned  as  vice-president  in  1910.  Her  resignation  was 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  with  much  reluc- 
tance and  regret,  and  testimonials  of  her  long,  faithful 
service  and  untiring  loyalty  to  the  Association — cover- 
ing a  period  of  over  fifteen  years — were  placed  upon 
the  records  of  the  organization. 

Ellen  F.  O'Connor,  Secretary,  M.  N.  A.  S.  A.  A. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  Alumni  Association,  in  their  letter  of  sympathy,  state : 

"Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Campbell  was  to  all  a  type  of 
noble  womanhood — an  inspiring  teacher,  a  sincere, 
true  friend,  and  a  devoted  mother. 

"The  Alumni  Association  is  deprived  of  the  counsel 
and  assistance  of  one  of  its  most  loyal  members.  Her 
forceful  and  rare  personality  is  a  deep  loss  to  our  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  memory  of  her  cheerful  influence  will 
live  always  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her." 

In  the  spring  of  1903,  when  Mrs.  Campbell  was  leaving 
Boston,  her  school  associates,  fellow-workers,  and  friends 
arranged  an  old-fashioned  "surprise  party"  for  her,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  the  statement  which  is  reproduced 
on  the  next  page  was  presented  to  her.  Space  does  not  permit 
the  reproduction  of  all  the  signatures  which  were  attached. 
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In  the  Public  Schools  of  Chelsea 

During  her  service  in  this  city  Mrs.  Campbell,  as  Super- 
visor of  Drawing,  met  personally,  each  year,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  teachers  and  over  five  thousand  pupils.  The 
following  letters,  the  first  from  Mr.  Alton  E.  Briggs,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Chelsea,  and  the  second  from 
Mr.  Eugene  F.  Endicott,  member  of  the  School  Committee, 
show  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mrs.  Campbell  was  held. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

I  have  heard  with  great  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Campbell,  whom  I  remember  as  our  Miss  Dranga. 

As  principal  of  the  Chelsea  High  School  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  her  from  1892  to  1903,  during  which  period 
she  was  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  city.  A  more 
energetic,  inspiring,  and  helpful  teacher  I  have  never 
known.  Her  fellow-teachers  admired  her  and  her  pupils 
loved  her.  She  possessed  the  rare  quality  of  making  all 
who  were  associated  with  her  wish  to  work,  and  for  that 
reason  she  obtained  real  results.  Drawing  acquired  dig- 
nity after  her  coming,  and  when  she  left  us  her  depart- 
ment was  recognized  as  a  feature  of  our  educational 
system. 

We  missed  her  greatly  when  she  left  us;  now  we 
mourn  her.  Her  life  as  we  knew  her  was  all  light,  and 
that  light  she  was  willing  to  shed  upon  all  around  her. 
We  loved  her  because  we  knew  she  was  good;  we  shall 
always  cherish  her  memory  as  the  benediction  of  a  true 
woman. 

Alton  E.  Briggs. 
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Chelsea,  Mass. 

Miss  Dranga,  as  we  knew  her  then,  was  associated 
with  us  in  public  school  work  in  Chelsea  for  ten  years 
and  more.  During  that  time  we  had  learned  to  admire 
her  professional  skill  and  to  regard  her  more  highly  as 
a  trusted  friend  and  associate. 

Mrs.  Campbell  had  in  large  measure  that  generous 
spirit  and  that  fine  enthusiasm  in  her  work  which  in- 
spired all  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  and  both  for 
what  she  did  and  for  what  she  was  she  will  be  long 
remembered  in  Chelsea. 

When  such  women  go  hence  we  feel  more  keenly  the 
loss  of  their  presence  and  helpful  companionship,  but 
we  know  the  world  has  been  better  and  life  more  worth 
the  living  because  they  have  walked  a  while  with  us. 

Eugene  F.  Endicott. 
In  the  Public  Schools  of  Dedham 

After  Mrs.  Campbell  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School  her  first  position  was  as  the  teacher  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Dedham.  Mr.  George  F. 
Joyce,  the  writer  of  the  next  letter,  served  as  principal  of  the 
High  School  during  the  eleven  years  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  that  city. 

Dedham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  a  woman  who  had  unusual  influ- 
ence upon  the  pupils  who  came  under  her  instruction. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  lie  in  her  pleasing  enthu- 
siasm.   She  expected  great  things  from  her  pupils,  but 
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with  it  all  there  was  such  irresistible  energy  that  almost 
unconsciously  the  struggling  student — well-nigh  dis- 
couraged with  what  seemed  to  him  insurmountable 
difficulties — would  find  himself  carried  along  involun- 
tarily by  her  strong  but  helpful  criticism. 

To  a  staid  New  England  child  in  a  most  conservative 
Massachusetts  town,  this  new  teacher  came  from  the 
far  West  with  all  the  indefatigable  energy  of  one  who 
knew  no  defeat.  When  Miss  Dranga  was  expected,  her 
pupils  anticipated  the  greatest  pleasure.  Occasionally 
there  would  be  peals  of  merry  laughter  as  this  animated 
teacher  would  graphically  describe  an  incident  that 
had  amused  her.  She  had  evidently  brought  it  into  the 
classroom  just  at  the  time  when  her  students  needed  a 
bit  of  wholesome  relaxation.  And  yet  there  was  that 
good  discipline  in  her  classes  which  one  loves  to  see, 
not  heralded  by  a  code  of  rules,  but  impressed  upon  the 
pupils  by  the  personality  of  a  woman  who  was  master 
of  the  situation.  If  you  had  asked  her  why  her  scholars 
were  so  spontaneously  eager  in  their  work,  she  would 
have  told  you,  "I  do  not  know."  But  they  would  have 
said,  what  we  all  realize  now  as  we  look  back,  "We 
cannot  help  it  with  Miss  Dranga  for  a  teacher." 

George  F.  Joyce. 

With  the  Boston  Union  School  of 
Salesmanship 

In  1906  the  Union  School  of  Salesmanship,  for  the  train- 
ing of  saleswomen,  was  established  by  the  Women's  Educa- 
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tional  and  Industrial  Union.  Mrs.  Campbell,  always  keenly 
interested  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
color  and  design,  was  invited  by  Mrs.  John  T.  Prince,  the 
organizer  of  the  school,  to  develop  such  a  course  for  the 
classes.  The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Prince  testifies  to 
Mrs.  Campbell's  efforts: 

"Again  and  again  I  have  tried  to  write  to  you  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  work  with 
the  Salesmanship  School,  but  it  is  no  use;  such  work  as 
Mrs.  Campbell's  is  incomparable,  and  those  who  did 
not  see  her  at  work  have  no  idea  of  her  great  power. 
She  made  every  point  so  vivid  that  every  one  who  heard 
her  was  inspired  not  only  to  learn,  but  to  put  into  im- 
mediate practice  the  knowledge  gained.  She  literally 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  and  members  of  the 
classes  to  the  beauty  around  them,  and,  more  wonderful 
still,  she  helped  them  to  see  the  most  significant  things 
in  color  and  design  in  the  practical,  work-a-day  world. 
She  was  always  an  'awakener'  and  therefore  the  truest 
educator.  Her  mind  was  always  open  to  real  oppor- 
tunities and  her  heart  responded  immediately  to  every 
need  that  she  could  meet.  She  was  consecrated  to  the 
highest  ideals  and  never  spared  herself  in  her  efforts  to 
lead  others  to  the  highest.  We  owe  the  present  devel- 
opment of  our  color  and  design  work  to  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, and  the  course  is  being  used  by  our  teachers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country." 
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For  the  last  eight  years  Mrs.  Campbell  had  taken  pleas- 
ure in  sending  original  Christmas  cards  to  her  former 
pupils,  associates,  and  friends.  This  year  she  was 
planning  to  use  upon  these  cards  the  pictures  of  her 
children  which  are  reproduced  on  this  and  another  page. 
Although  her  plan  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the 
form  of  a  Christmas  remembrance,  it  seemed  fitting  to 
her  family  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  her  initial 
idea,  adding  a  brief  statement  regarding  her  varied  in- 
terests. The  love  and  devotion  of  Mrs.  Campbell's 
friends,  however,  have  carried  the  plan  far  beyond  the 
limits  originally  proposed. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 
FROM  ASSOCIATES  AND  PUPILS  AT  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL 

Boston,  Mass. 

Among  the  impressions  gained  through  a  relationship 
of  years  are  those  of  her  direct  and  practical  thinking, 
of  her  fidelity  to  obligations  assumed,  of  her  rare  energy 
and  disregard  for  obstacles. 

Beneath  all  was  the  strong  beat  of  a  warm  heart — a 
spontaneous,  sympathetic  kindness,  making  her  the 
ready,  genial  friend  and  considerate  teacher. 

M.  Louise  Field. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  associated  with  Miss  Field  as  her 
assistant,  and  later  became  her  successor  at  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

We  can  hardly  realize  the  loss  that  has  come  through 
Mrs.  Campbell's  death,  which  must  touch  all  those 
who  knew  her.    She  was  an  inspiration  to  every  one. 

Walter  Sargent, 

Professor   of  Fine   and 
M.  N.  A.  S.  1891.  Industrial  Art  in  Education. 
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Milton,  Mass. 

Her  great  and  unfailing  energy,  and  her  kindly  yet 
firm  expectation  of  the  best  efforts  of  each,  were  char- 
acteristics recognized  by  her  students  as  deserving  of 
emulation;  and  her  true  interest  in  each  individually, 
in  class  and  after  graduation,  compelled  our  enduring 
affection  and  loyalty.  Her  example  must  ever  be  an 
inspiration  to  us  all. 

Ellen  R.  Farrington, 

m.  N.  A.  s.  1899. 

Concord,  Mass. 

I  shall  always  remember  her  kind  and  happy  face. 
Her  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  her  work  with  us  at 
the  Art  School. 

Our  hours  of  work  were  always  made  so  happy  and 
interesting.   We  loved  her  dearly. 

Bessie  L.  Holden, 

M.  N.  A.  S.  1902. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

I  knew  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Dranga  Campbell  well.  I 
was  her  pupil  and  friend. 

"We  must  direct  seeing  eyes  to  a  finer  appreciation 
of  the  glories  of  their  surroundings." 

Many  times  and  in  many  ways  did  she  inspire  and 
guide  our  energies  with  this  thought.  Her  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded,  hence  it  was  contagious.  It  was  sane, 
hence  its  influence  has  been  lasting. 
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I  knew  her  later  as  the  same  sympathetic  worker 
among  eyes  that  could  not  see. 

"The  richest  reward  in  my  new  work,"  said  she,  "is 
the  fact  that  never  have  I  heard  our  workers,  after  they 
have  been  with  us  a  while,  complain  of  being  blind." 

I  found  these  people  happy  with  her  in  their  work. 
They,  too,  through  her  influence,  seemed  to  see  the 
glory  of  their  surroundings. 

Willis  B.  Anthony, 

M.  N.  A.  S.  1900, 

Newark,  O. 

The  splendid  influence  which  Mrs.  Campbell  wielded 
did  not  end  at  the  close  of  school,  but  remained  with  us 
throughout  all  our  work.  Her  wonderful  personality 
and  the  power  she  possessed  of  bringing  out  the  best  in 
every  one  of  us,  stimulating  our  ambition  and  uplifting 
our  ideals,  are  only  a  few  of  the  phases  of  a  character 
which  so  commanded  our  loyalty. 

.  .  .  She  is  indeed  living  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
her. 

Florence  L.  Grant, 

M.  N.  A.  S.  1899- 

Boston,  Mass. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Campbell  led  me  to  hold 
her  in  the  highest  esteem.  Her  breadth  of  view,  her 
courage  and  persistence  in  working  for  the  good  of  all, 
when  many  were  indifferent,  and  the  excellence  of  her 
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own  work — these  alone  were  enough  to  draw  admira- 
tion from  one  who  could  hardly  claim  so  close  or  warm 
a  tie  as  that  of  a  friend;  but  the  memory  of  her  charm- 
ing personality — a  winning  democracy  of  spirit — 
makes  me  bold  now  to  write  friendship  and  no  longer 
acquaintance. 

Minnie  Small  Seaver, 

M.N.  A.  S.  1899. 

Wilhelmina  Dranga  Campbell  will  always  be  to  me 
my  ideal  of  true  womanhood.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
start  my  work  with  her  in  the  Chelsea  High  School 
(as  her  assistant),  and  I  can  earnestly  say  that  no  truer 
friend  to  man  or  woman  ever  came  to  this  earth. 

She  was  so  free  from  all  that  was  petty,  so  noble  in 
her  aspirations,  so  helpful  to  others,  so  forgetful  of  self. 
Once,  before  her  marriage  and  while  we  were  still  asso- 
ciated in  our  work,  I  urged  her  to  be  less  strenuous,  to 
think  more  of  her  health.  Her  reply  was  so  typical  of 
her  life:  "I  want  to  feel  that  when  I  am  gone  they  will 
say,  'She  did  her  best.'  " 

The  last  time  I  saw  her,  just  before  she  left  Boston, 
I  tried  to  tell  her  in  some  poor  fashion  what  she  had 
meant  and  would  always  mean  to  me.  With  that  dear, 
merry  laugh  of  hers,  I  can  hear  her  say,  "Why,  Mary 
Carrick,  the  idea  of  your  saying  this  to  me." 

Mary  Carrick  Thurston, 

M.N.  A.  S.  1895. 
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AS  A  WORKER  FOR  THE  BLIND 

In  this  field  of  endeavor  Mrs.  Campbell  was,  at  her  own 
request,  never  officially  recognized,  either  by  title  or  office, 
as  an  active  worker,  but  her  influence  was  distinctly  felt. 

In  Massachusetts 

Resolution  from  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Deeply  sympathizing  with  its  former  Superintendent 
of  Industries,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  in  the  loss 
which  has  come  to  him  and  his  children  through  the 
sudden  death  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Dranga 
Campbell,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  service  ren- 
dered to  it,  unofficially  and  without  compensation,  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  during  the  seven  years  of  her  hus- 
band's association  with  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Largely  through  Mrs.  Campbell's  perseverance  and 
belief  in  the  capabilities  of  blind  women,  as  well  as 
through  her  artistic  ability  and  experience,  were  devel- 
oped the  unique  woven  embroideries  which  have  been 
an  important  factor  in  convincing  the  public  that  the 
blind  can  reach  high  levels  of  industrial  achievement. 
Her  activity,  also,  supplementing  that  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, did  much  toward  arousing  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  other  states  to  the  importance  of  "helping  the  blind 
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to  help  themselves."  Moreover,  her  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  been  of  great 
importance  in  establishing  and  keeping  at  its  notable 
standard  of  excellence  that  valuable  magazine. 

Unselfish,  alert,  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic,  Mrs. 
Campbell  has  performed  for  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  a  far-reaching  service.  Taken  from  her  work  at 
the  height  of  her  usefulness,  they  lose  not  only  a  well- 
equipped  leader  but  also  a  devoted  friend.  The  per- 
sonal and  private  sorrow  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  family  is 
deeply  participated  in  by  every  man  and  woman  with- 
out sight,  by  all  who  are  working  with  and  for  the 
blind,  and  especially  by  those  who,  like  the  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  had 
the  privilege  of  noting,  day  by  day,  her  untiring  zeal 
and  of  benefiting  by  its  generous  exercise. 

JAMES  P.  MUNROE,  Chairman, 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Prince, 
Walter  B.  Snow,  Secretary, 
Edward  E.  Allen. 

In  Pennsylvania 

Statement  from  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  Campbell  is  one  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  divine  will  before  which  we  mortals  bow 
with  awed  questioning.  She  filled  so  splendid  a  place 
in  God's  world,  her  life  was  dedicated  to  such  high 
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purposes,  that  a  rich  fulfillment  here  seemed  inevitable. 
The  loss  is  very  great,  not  only  to  those  united  to  her 
by  the  closest  ties,  but  to  the  blind  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  all  others  who  have  known  her  and  have  felt 
her  power. 

Although  she  took  little  active  part  in  our  work  dur- 
ing her  year  in  Pittsburgh,  her  influence  was  keenly  felt 
by  every  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  We  all  learned  that  back  of  that  fine  woman- 
liness lay  a  quiet  force,  coupled  with  an  unerring  judg- 
ment and  an  exquisite  sense  of  justice.  Her  sympathy 
was  deep  and  full,  and  was  expressed  by  a  spirit  of 
helpful  comradeship — a  spirit  which  she  radiated  so 
broadly  that  it  is  reflected  in  the  ideals  of  every  friend 
of  the  blind  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

We  mourn  the  loss  to  this  community  and  to  the 
blind,  yet  we  are  deeply  grateful  that  ours  has  been 
the  great  privilege  of  sharing  with  her  unnumbered 
friends  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  rare  person- 
ality and  character. 

Jessie  Welles, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

In  Ohio 

Resolution  from  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
The  Ohio  Commission  has  heard  with  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Campbell.  We  recognize  that  in  her 
passing  away  the  cause  in  which  her  husband's  life  is 
enlisted  has  lost  not  only  a  sincere  friend,  but  one  of  its 
most  active  workers.    Her  fertility  of  mind  in  the  seek- 
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ing  out  of  new  fields  of  endeavor,  her  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness, and  her  devotion,  have  been  marked  characteris- 
tics in  the  sight  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  adult  blind.  That  she  should  be  cut  off  at  the 
time  when  it  appeared  there  was  the  opportunity  for 
the  largest  exercise  of  her  undoubted  abilities  in  the 
prepared  field  to  which  her  husband  had  been  but  a 
few  weeks  earlier  called,  seems  a  dispensation  most 
inscrutable. 

Resolved,  By  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
that  we  extend  to  our  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  our  sincere  sympathy,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  hope  that  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Campbell's 
life  may  continue  even  though  she  has  passed  away, 
and  that  he  may  find  in  absorption  in  the  work  to  which 
she  had  with  him  given  her  life  the  truest  surcease  of 

sorrow. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  President, 

Edward  G.  Pease,  Secretary, 

M.  E.  Miskall, 

John  Kaiser, 

Charles  H.  Parkin, 

C.  L.  Maxwell. 


With  the  American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Campbell's  first  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  national 
organization  of  workers  for  the  blind  were  in  1907,  when 
their  biennial  convention  was  held  in  Boston. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  kindly  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  delegates  their  kindergarten  buildings  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  which  were  then  vacated  for  the  holidays, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Association  provided  the  money  to 
defray  the  expenses.  Mrs.  Campbell  took  entire  charge  of 
arranging  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  representatives. 
All  the  domestic  arrangements  and  catering  were  handled 
by  strangers  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Campbell. 

But  her  service  did  not  end  with  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests.  Much  of  the  detail  of  the  program  was  worked  out 
by  her,  and  every  word  of  the  printed  report  passed  through 
her  hands.  Although  she  could  not  be  present  at  the  Colum- 
bus Convention  in  1909,  Mrs.  Campbell  did  much  to  help 
in  arranging  and  securing  speakers  for  that  occasion. 

In  191 1  the  largest  gathering  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind  met  at  Overbrook,  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  June  20-23,  and  the  statement  by  Mr.  Burritt  tells 
of  Mrs.  Campbell's  efforts  for  that  conference. 


Institution  for  the  Blind 
Overbrook,  Pa. 

I  cannot  believe  that  your  telegram  refers  to  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Campbell,  but,  as  I  read  and  reread  it,  I  real- 
ize that  it  can  be  no  one  else.  Only  those  of  us  who 
knew  Mrs.  Campbell  intimately  can  realize  how  great 
is  your  loss  and  that  of  your  children. 

Inevitably  my  thought  reverts  to  our  convention  of 
last  summer  and  to  the  part  Mrs.  Campbell  played  in 
it.    When,  months  even  before  the  determination  of  the 
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date  of  the  convention,  we — you  the  secretary,  I  the 
host,  and  she  without  official  relation  to  the  convention, 
yet  devoted  wife  and  unselfish  helper  of  the  blind — 
were  outlining  the  program  and  were  planning  for  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  delegates  and  guests,  how  help- 
ful she  was  with  her  suggestions  and  criticisms,  which 
were  always  constructive!  And  do  you  recall  how,  as 
you  passed  through  Philadelphia  on  your  way  from 
Boston  to  your  new  home  in  Pittsburgh,  though  your 
time  was  so  limited,  she  hurried  with  us  all  over  the 
plant  to  see  what  our  facilities  were  for  caring  for  the 
delegates,  in  order  that,  as  the  months  went  by,  she 
might  be  the  more  helpful  to  us  in  our  frequent  confer- 
ences relative  to  the  comfortable  housing  of  our  guests? 

I  shall  have  no  more  pleasant  memories  of  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell than  those  of  the  two  days  between  Christmas  and 
New  Years  a  year  ago,  during  which  I  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  your  home.  With  what  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive enthusiasm  she  aided  us  in  the  final  draft  of  the 
program!  And  entirely  apart  from  her  very  helpful 
suggestions  in  program-making  were  the  charm  and 
grace  of  her  hospitality.  She  carried  everything  so 
easily  and  did  it  all  so  well.  Will  it  help  you  if  I  tell 
you  with  what  pleasure  I  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  might  share  the  hospitality  of  your  new  home 
in  Columbus? 

When  the  time  drew  near  for  the  assembling  of  the 
delegates,  she  joined  with  you  in  tendering  your  serv- 
ices any  number  of  days  we  wanted  you  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  the  convention.   You  remember  how 
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you  arrived  on  Saturday  morning  and  how  entirely  she, 
no  less  than  you,  devoted  herself  for  more  than  a  week 
to  doing  whatever  she  could  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  convention.  Before  our  friends  arrived,  she  gave 
herself  wholly  to  aiding  us  in  that  careful  preliminary 
planning  that  makes  for  the  success  of  any  gathering 
of  this  kind.  She  had  entire  charge  of  placing  the  ex- 
hibits, which  so  graphically  portrayed  the  various  activ- 
ities for  the  blind,  that  were  presented  during  the  sev- 
eral sessions  of  the  convention.  And  how  helpful  were 
her  suggestions  as  we  pondered  for  two  whole  days  over 
the  room  assignments  of  delegates,  that  they  might  be  as 
congenially  placed  as  possible!  Her  experience  in  plan- 
ning for  our  physical  comfort  at  the  Boston  convention 
in  1907  and  her  knowledge  of  the  delegates  were  inval- 
uable here.  And  when  the  delegates  began  to  arrive, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  convention,  she  stepped  into 
whatever  gap  she  saw,  and  did  it  so  unobtrusively  that 
none  could  take  offense  at  it. 

You  and  I  alone  know  how  we  urged  her  to  permit 
us  to  assign  her  to  that  discussion  on  "the  need  for  ex- 
pert sighted  supervision  in  the  home  industries  of  the 
blind";  how  persistently  she  refused;  and  how  the  only 
promise  we  could  secure  was,  "If  there's  an  opportunity 
in  the  informal  discussion  that  follows,  I  may  say  my 
little  say  then."  She  took  part  in  that  discussion,  and 
although  she  spoke  entirely  extemporaneously,  how 
simply,  yet  how  clearly  and  how  earnestly,  she  spoke! 
I  have  several  times  reread  the  stenographic  report  of 
her  remarks,  and  each  time  I  feel  still  more  strongly 
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that  she  was  speaking  under  that  inspiration  that  one 
can  feel  only  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  presenting  the 
truth.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  she 
given  special  thought  to  the  preparation  of  her  remarks, 
and  had  she  realized  that  that  was  to  be  her  last  public 
address,  she  could  scarcely  have  left  a  more  helpful 
message  to  workers  for  the  blind. 

To  find  willing  and  capable  helpers  in  preparing  for 
such  an  event  as  a  large  convention  is  a  less  difficult 
task  than  to  find  that  same  kind  of  help  to  do  the 
drudgery  that  is  an  inevitable  sequence  of  all  such  gath- 
erings. Yet  here  Mrs.  Campbell  was  just  as  dependable 
as  she  had  been  in  preparation  for  the  convention  and 
during  its  several  sessions;  and  not  until  she  had  done 
all  she  could  possibly  do  to  aid  us  in  " setting  our  house 
in  order"  would  she  leave  for  home. 

There  was  thus  scarcely  a  phase  of  the  convention's 
activities  that  did  not  feel  the  inspiration  of  her  touch; 
and  she  was  alike  helpful  in  planning  the  program,  in 
placing  the  exhibits,  in  arranging  for  the  physical  com- 
forts of  the  guests,  in  her  contribution  to  the  discussions, 
and  in  the  after-convention  drudgery. 

You  have  lost  a  capable  co-worker,  a  wife  of  unusual 
devotion  to  her  husband's  chosen  work,  your  children 
a  fond  and  sympathetic  mother,  and  the  cause  of  the 
blind  a  helpful  and  inspiring  friend.  But  we  all  have 
left  to  us  the  memory  of  a  life  of  unusual  breadth  of 
sympathy  and  of  remarkable  devotion  to  truth. 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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As  Co-Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 

Editorial  from  the  Memorial  Number  (January,  191 2). 

In  this  issue  we  are  reproducing  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  wife  of  the  editor,  because 
she,  although  not  publicly  announced  as  an  editor,  was 
in  truth  one  of  the  most  devoted  workers  in  behalf  of 
this  magazine.  Several  times  she  was  urged  to  allow 
an  acknowledgment  to  be  made  of  her  generous  serv- 
ices, but  with  characteristic  modesty  she  refused  any 
such  public  announcement  of  her  work  in  behalf  of  the 
blind.  There  was  never  a  picture  printed  in  this  mag- 
azine or  a  cover  planned  that  Mrs.  Campbell  did  not 
determine  its  arrangement.  Every  word  that  has  ap- 
peared between  the  covers  of  this  publication,  from  the 
first  issue  to  this  number,  was  proof-read  by  her,  and 
she  revised  many  of  the  editorials. 

So  many  requests  have  been  made  for  a  copy  of  the 
remarks  she  made  at  the  Overbrook  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
with  regard  to  adequate  sighted  supervision  for  blind 
women's  home  work,  that  we  have  reproduced  it  in  this 
issue.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  this  address,  which  was 
given  extemporaneously,  embodies  the  ideal  which  she 
constantly  held  before  workers  for  the  blind  from 
the  time  when  she  became  interested  in  their  field  of 
endeavor. 

In  recognition  of  her  service  as  co-editor  of  this  mag- 
azine, as  a  forceful  worker,  and  as  a  true  friend  of  the 
blind,  we  reproduce  her  Overbrook  remarks  and  the 
booklet  which  has  been  prepared  in  her  memory. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 
FROM  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

I  am  grieved  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Campbell  has  been 
taken  from  you  and  your  dear  children.  I  did  not  know 
of  it  until  your  letter  came.  Now  I  send  you  my  warm- 
est sympathy.  How  sweet  and  kind  Mrs.  Campbell 
was!  I  feel  that  the  blind  have  lost  in  her  a  most  true 
and  devoted  helper.  I  shall  ever  remember  gratefully 
her  tireless  effort  and  her  wise  thoughtfulness  for  their 
comfort  and  happiness. 

Helen  Keller. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

One  picture  of  Mrs.  Campbell  stands  out  in  my 
memory  as  peculiarly  characteristic.  I  went  with  her 
one  day  through  the  workshops  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  Cambridge.  She  knew  each  blind  person 
by  name,  knew  the  life  history,  the  individual  struggle 
of  each  one,  and  for  each  she  had  an  individual  greet- 
ing— a  word  of  encouragement  or  good  cheer  here,  a 
kindly  inquiry  there.  To  see  the  faces  of  the  workers 
light  up  as  they  did  when  they  heard  her  voice  was  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  her  splendid  earnestness,  her  un- 
failing helpfulness,  and  the  magnificent  breadth  of  her 

spiritual  horizon. 

Ella  Bailey, 

A  visitor  to  the  Cambridge  Workshops. 
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The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  first  blind  worker  to  come  under  Mrs.  Campbell's 
influence : 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  we  were  speaking  in 
the  Art  Fabric  Shop  of  how  anxious  Mrs.  Campbell 
always  was  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standard  for 
our  handiwork,  of  her  boundless  enthusiasm  in  selling 
the  product,  and,  above  all,  her  earnest  desire  to  have  it 
beautiful  and  artistic,  which  it  might  never  have  been 
but  for  her  marked  ability  in  that  direction.  That  she 
was  deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  the  work,  that  she 
labored  with  untiring  zeal  for  the  best  results,  none  who 
knew  her  can  doubt,  and  she  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  loving  gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation 
by  the  many  who  have  been  blessed  through  her  faith- 
ful, patient  efforts  in  their  behalf.  We  have  spoken, 
too,  of  her  desire  to  help  each  and  every  one  of  us  in 
times  of  trouble,  of  her  interest  and  deep  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  all,  and  of  her  eagerness  to  give  pleasure 
to  those  less  fortunate  than  herself.  You  can  rest  as- 
sured that  Mrs.  Campbell's  earnest,  faithful,  patient 
labors,  her  charitableness,  her  generosity,  her  goodness 
to  all,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  workers  of  the 
Art  Fabric  Shop,  and  that  nothing  will  give  them  more 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  to  know  that  a  memorial 
to  Mrs.  Campbell,  containing  some  little  expression  of 
their  gratitude  to  her,  has  been  printed  especially  for 
those  she  loved. 

Jennie  Foss. 
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Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

In  Mrs.  Campbell's  death  your  work  for  the  blind, 
which  you  have  so  close  to  your  heart,  has  lost  a  power- 
ful support. 

What  her  loss  means  to  you  and  your  children  time 
only  will  emphasize.  She  was  a  most  optimistic,  inspir- 
ing worker  for  any  cause  she  might  espouse,  and  for- 
tunate were  we  in  Massachusetts  to  have  her  tireless 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wise  devotion  enlisted  in  the 

interests  of  the  blind. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Director. 

New  York  City 

I  am  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  which  is  to  in- 
clude the  memorial  to  Mrs.  Campbell.  I  doubt  if  any 
one,  not  directly  connected  with  you,  realizes  more  than 
I  the  great  loss  to  you  in  your  work  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind  when  your  devoted  wife  was  taken  from  us. 

I  saw  her  at  work  in  your  little  experiment  station  in 
Cambridge,  supervising  the  girls'  work;  I  saw  her  in 
your  home ;  I  saw  her  at  several  meetings  for  the  blind ; 
and  each  time  I  met  her  in  these  various  capacities  I 
realized  more  than  ever  the  splendid  woman  and  great 
helper  she  was  to  you  and  to  the  cause. 

Walter  G.  Holmes, 

Editor  of  the  ''Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind." 
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HER  CHILDREN  SHALL  RISE  UP  AND  CALL 
HER   BLESSED" 


Chicago,  III. 

We  shall  all  miss  her  wherever  we  may  meet  to 
devise  ways  of  helping  or  improving  the  condition  of 
our  people. 

Edward  J.  Nolan, 

President  (1Q07-1911)  of  the 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Missouri  School  for  Blind 

I  recognized  her  beautiful  character  and  her  absorb- 
ing interest  in  our  cause,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  blind  in  Missouri  who  know  you 
when  I  say  that  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  friend. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Carr, 

Teacher  at  the  School. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  and  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  the  members  of  our  institution  learned 
recently  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Campbell.  Our  people,  of 
course,  had  never  met  your  wife,  but  we  all  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  her  and  had  the  heartiest  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  work  she  was  doing  and  the  assistance  she  was 
rendering  you  in  your  work. 

In  my  brief  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Campbell,  I 
valued  very  highly  her  admirable  qualities  of  head  and 
heart,  and  appreciated  her  zeal  and  good  judgment  in 
all  her  plans  for  aiding  the  blind. 

S.  D.  Lucas, 

Superintendent. 
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Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Campbell's  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  America,  and  therefore  to  all  of  us  who 
are  giving  our  lives  to  this  work. 

G.  F.  Oliphant, 

Superintendent. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind 

Such  lives  as  Mrs.  Campbell's  are  an  inspiration  to 
others  who  are  laboring  in  the  same  cause,  that  of 
mending  broken  lives.  I,  for  one,  shall  always  be  glad 
that  I  knew  her  and  shall  ever  look  back  with  pleasure 
upon  our  brief  acquaintance. 

R.  Carey  Montague, 

Superintendent* 

Baltimore,  Md. 

I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  any  woman  who 
inspired  me  more,  and  I  know  her  loss  to  the  work 
will  be  inestimable. 

Virginia  Kelley, 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 

From  my  first  introduction  to  Mrs.  Campbell  in  your 
first  home  in  Boston  until  she  bade  me  good-by  at  Over- 
brook  last  June  there  grew  a  friendship  that  never 
flagged,  and  my  appreciation  of  her  loyalty  as  a  friend, 
and  of  her  devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  she  gave 
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herself  so  unreservedly,  deepened  with  each  succeeding 
year. 

Obstacles  did  not  discourage  but  rather  stimulated 
her,  and  she  grappled  with  the  difficult  and  complicated 
problems  that  were  constantly  coming  up  for  solution 
with  courage  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  I  have  often 
marveled  at  her  intelligent  grasp  of  the  work  for  the 
blind,  not  only  in  its  broadest  scope,  but  in  the  minutest 
details  of  all  its  phases. 

She  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  work,  and  what 
she  accomplished  is  best  known  to  those  most  intimately 
associated  with  her.  In  Mrs.  Campbell's  death  the  blind 
have  lost  not  only  a  most  capable  and  efficient  worker, 
but  a  sympathetic  and  loyal  friend. 

There  is  no  material  structure  to  perpetuate  Mrs. 
Campbell's  memory,  but  the  memory  of  her  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  she  gave  herself 
so  generously  is  a  monument  more  beautiful  and  more 
enduring  than  any  built  of  marble. 

J.  W.  Smith. 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Campbell 
because  of  her  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart — she 
was  so  unselfish,  so  sagacious,  so  genuinely  friendly 
and  helpful,  and  such  a  shining  example  to  those  who 
knew  and  admired  her. 

Edward  M.  Hartwell, 

First  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  a  wonderful  woman  and  did  an 
unsurpassed  work  for  blind  women.  The  beauty  and 
design  of  the  weaving  would  never  have  been  what  it 
is  without  her.  The  generous  and  loving  work  she  put 
into  everything  she  did  was  full  of  inspiration.  She 
had  a  compelling  spirit  and  a  strong,  firm  touch.  I  feel 
very  sad  that  she  has  gone  out  of  our  life  here  in  this 
world.  Annette  P.  Rogers, 

Member  Mass.  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Boston,  Mass. 

It  seems  impossible  to  think  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  without  her  strong  and  sympathetic  cooperation. 
They  have  lost  a  friend  who  worked  for  them,  directly 
and  through  her  collaboration  with  you,  in  countless 
noble  ways;  and  in  the  extraordinary  advance  of  the 
last  ten  years  in  dealing  with  this  important  and  com- 
plex social  problem,  Mrs.  Campbell  has  been  one  of  the 
controlling  factors. 

For  all  that  she  did  for  the  Association  and  for  the 
Commission — and,  therefore,  for  Massachusetts — we 
are  profoundly  grateful;  and,  terrible  as  is  the  sudden 
blow  which  has  come  to  you,  you  may  take  some  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  in  her  short  life  Mrs.  Campbell 
accomplished  more  for  others  than  is  done  in  the  full 
measure  of  years  of  many  ordinary  men  and  women. 

James  P.  Munroe, 

Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 
FROM  MRS.  CAMPBELL'S  FRIENDS 

Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Campbell  seemed  to  blend  more  perfectly  than 
any  one  else  I  have  known  the  best  qualities  of  the 
"new"  woman  and  the  "old."  I  have  never  had  saner, 
calmer,  sweeter  counsel  regarding  the  demands  of  home 
and  the  rights  of  the  child;  I  have  known  no  more 
gracious  and  homelike  hostess — and  yet  she  has  always 
been  my  chosen  example  of  the  broader  womanly  pos- 
sibilities, those  of  impersonal  interests,  of  the  world's 
work  and  the  public  good.  I  have  thought  a  hundred 
times  with  admiration  and  joy  about  her  wholesome 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  her  solution  of 
human  problems  by  her  frank  appeal  to  fine  human 
first  principles.  Her  unusual  admixture  of  practical 
method  and  unwavering  ideals  made  her  a  general  in 
the  social  work.  And  yet  I  never  saw  her  at  any  time 
when  she  did  not  seem  so  sensitively,  almost  delicately 
feminine,  that,  more  than  anything  else,  my  chivalry 
seemed  to  be  aroused  toward  her,  her  family,  and  her 
cause.  It  seems  strange  to  realize  this  with  the  further 
certainty  that  my  relationships  with  her  were  always 
valued  as  stimulating  intellectual  exercise. 

Do  you  wonder  that  she  had  my  confidence,  my  admi- 
ration, and  my  love?  Edward  H.  DAVIS. 
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The  writers  of  the  next  two  letters  were  among  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's warmest  California  friends. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

I  knew  her  in  that  more  intimate  bond  of  home  as 
sister,  wife,  and  mother.  I  saw  endless  instances  of  de- 
votion in  each  capacity.  During  that  sacred  hour  when 
the  babies  were  being  "put  to  bed,"  she  perhaps  holding 
her  little  son  close  to  her  heart,  we  discussed  life  in  all 
its  phases,  talking  with  that  freedom  that  only  comes 
from  lifelong  friendship  and  trust;  and  I  realized 
anew,  in  these  confidential  hours,  what  an  unusually 

fine  character  hers  was. 

Ella  Bailey. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  know  that  there  are  some 
parts  of  our  own  true  life  always  in  the  keeping  of  our 
friends,  for  which  we  must  go  to  them.  It  is  of  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Campbell's  life  that  she  has  left  in  my  keeping 
that  I  write,  hoping  that  it  may  be  to  her  children,  at 
some  distant  day,  a  reminder  of  the  many  pictures  of 
their  dear  mother  that  live  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends. 

Thinking  of  their  mother  as  I  first  knew  her,  several 
years  before  her  marriage,  her  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
her  gentle  dignity  and  courtesy,  stand  out  before  me. 
She  was  healthy-minded,  never  giving  an  undue  weight 
to  little  things,  and  met  the  duties  and  experiences  of 
life  with  that  willingness  that  leads  to  insight  and  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  progress. 

We  read  and  talked  much  together.    She  had  a  deeply 
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religious  nature.  I  can  see  her  now,  her  face  beaming 
with  earnest  thought,  as  we  discussed  some  of  life's 
problems.  One  time,  as  I  quoted  from  Ugo  Bassi's  Ser- 
mon, "grow  near  and  nearer  Him  with  all  delight," 
she  leaned  forward,  her  face  alight  with  feeling,  and 
exclaimed:  "What  is  that?    I  must  have  it." 

Years  passed  and  I  was  again  in  Boston,  when  my 
sister  said,  "You  must  go  to  Cambridge  and  see  Mina 
Campbell  with  her  children;  motherhood  has  brought 
a  new  light  to  her  eyes :  she  is  like  a  beautiful  Madonna." 
I  had  the  privilege  of  a  day  in  Cambridge,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Campbell  with  her  children,  and  carried  away 
with  me  not  only  a  picture  of  the  dear  home  life  but  of 
the  noble  work  she  and  Mr.  Campbell  were  doing 
so  successfully  together — teaching  the  blind  their  re- 
sources and  to  meet  life  intelligently  and  bravely. 

Dear  Mina!  her  face,  so  full  of  love  and  strength  and 
tender  understanding,  told  that  she  was  indeed  growing 
"near  and  nearer  Him  with  all  delight." 

Helen  J.  Waterman. 

Concord,  Mass. 

To  me  she  has  always  seemed  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous of  women,  with  a  notable  freedom  from  the 
pettiness  which  is  common  to  so  many  really  good 
and  noble  women.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  close 
attention  she  gave  the  children,  considering  how  full 
of  care  for  other  things  her  life  was.  She  lived  two 
lives,  either  one  of  which  would  have  been  enough  to 
fill  the  capacity  of  any  ordinary  woman.    The  world 
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has  thought  fit  to  satirize  mothers  who  allow  other 

absorbing  interests  during  the  period  when  their  first 

duty  appears,  by  nature,  to  be  the  rearing  of  children; 

but  I  think  that  Mrs.  Campbell  had  the  large  nature 

that  admits  no  conflict  here. 

Annie  B.  C.  Fisher. 

Emsworth,  Pa. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  work  Mrs.  Campbell  did 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  With  her  children,  her  house, 
and  her  home  cares,  which  she  seemed  to  carry  admi- 
rably, she  still  found  time  to  give  in  large,  generous 
measure  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Her  splendid,  sound 
judgment,  her  resolution,  and  her  large  abilities  ac- 
complished large  and  beneficent  results  for  her  blind 
friends. 

She  was  so  direct — though  tactful,  too — that  she  went 
straight  to  the  mark  and  made  a  place  for  herself  in 
social  work  in  this  city  in  a  very  short  time. 

Charles  F.  Weller, 

Secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Pittsburgh. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Department  of  English 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Mrs.  Campbell  lived  at  least 
to  see  you  gain  recognition  and  a  position  of  so  great 
usefulness,  and  that  she  had  the  happiness  of  sharing 
in  your  plans  and  in  knowing  herself  to  be  of  real  serv- 
ice.  This  is  at  least  so  much  to  the  good;  and  it  is  no 
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small  thing,  moreover,  to  have  left  to  you  and  to  the 
children  a  memory  so  rich  and  fine. 

Arlo  Bates. 

The  following  letter  is  written  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mrs.  Harriett  Rees  Curtis,  the  writer,  was  at 
one  time  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  the 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  London,  and  until  her 
marriage  had  been  actively  connected  with  the  work  for  the 
blind. 

The  vacation  to  which  she  refers  in  this  letter  is  the  two 
weeks  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  spent  at  the  summer 
home  of  Dean  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

McMillan  Hall,  St.  Louis 

I  met  Mrs.  Campbell  three  times:  first  in  London,  at 
Royal  Normal  College;  next  when  I  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston,  in  1907,  when,  with  a  house  and  a 
husband  and  two  babies  to  look  after,  she  yet  found  so 
much  time  to  give  to  the  work  for  the  blind,  so  much 
of  her  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Hers  was 
an  all-encompassing  goodness ;  she  had,  it  seemed  to  me 
then,  such  a  wonderful  rich  nature,  and  she  gave  so 
generously.  But  last  summer  I  got  closer  to  her  and 
I  found  in  her  much  more.  She  was  the  loveliest 
friend.  She  was  so  good  just  to  sit  down  with  and  talk 
things  over.  Her  sympathies  were  so  quick,  her  in- 
stincts so  sure;  everything  we  did  interested  her.  She 
could  not  speak  finger  language  to  the  deaf-mute  cook, 
but  her  eyes  and  her  smile  endeared  her  to  that  poor 
woman  forever.    In  some  wonderful  way  she  could  al- 
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ways  make  that  deaf  woman  understand  anything  she 
wished  to  convey  to  her,  and  like  everybody  about  the 
place,  poor  Mrs.  Eubanks  adored  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Many  guests  have  come  and  gone  at  our  summer 
home,  but  not  one  of  them  all  has  left  behind  the  same 
dear,  tender  memory.  The  other  three  young  mothers, 
who  you  will  remember  sat  so  many  hours  with  us 
under  the  apple  tree,  said  many  times  after  you  had 
left  us,  "There  was  never  any  one  surely  to  whom  little 
children  were  given  to  love  and  to  rear  who  was  so  wise 
and  so  sane  and  so  good  as  she." 

I  think  Mrs.  Campbell  made  things  sweet  and  fair 
wherever  she  touched  them,  and  with  all  this  she  was 
so  merry,  so  happy  hearted.  How  cheerful  she  always 
was,  and  how  hopeful  things  were  always  going  to  be 
all  right.  "  People  do  make  mistakes,"  she  would  say, 
but  "wait  and  see.  Give  them  a  chance.  They'll  make 
it  right."  I  can  see  her  now  tramping  around  the  or- 
chard with  Dean  Curtis,  drawing  him  on  to  talk  as 
surely  he  never  talked  to  any  one  else — things  agricul- 
tural or  things  theological,  it  was  all  one  to  her.  She 
was  such  an  eager,  interested  listener. 

No,  I've  never  had  a  guest  in  my  house  like  Mrs. 
Campbell.  She  came  into  our  quiet  lives  in  our  sum- 
mer home,  and  so  quickly  she  was  one  of  us.  She  was 
the  most  gracious,  tactful  person — everything  about 
her  was  a  dear  delight,  and  she  had  a  way  of  making 
us  all  feel  so  pleased  with  ourselves  and  our  possessions. 
The  old  flower  garden  never  had  any  one  come  to  walk 
through  it  before  who  saw  all  its  dear  joys  with  such 
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quick  eyes.  No  need  to  point  out  anything  to  her.  She 
found  the  lavender  bush  at  once,  and  the  old  place  will 
always  seem  fairer  because  she  was  pleased  with  it  and 
was  happy  there.  I  am  sure  when  we  go  back  there 
this  summer,  something  of  her  lovely,  gracious  pres- 
ence will  linger  there,  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  think 
of  her  and  to  speak  her  dear  name  softly.  We  both 
loved  her,  and  I'm  sure,  like  all  the  other  lives  hers 
touched,  ours  are  the  better  because  we  knew  her. 

Harriett  Rees  Curtis. 

Dedham,  Mass. 

All  who  knew  Mrs.  Campbell  must  have  felt  her 
sweetness  and  strength — I  did  for  one.  Her  face  and 
words  brightened  every  chance  meeting.  I  know  it 
must  help  you  chiefly  now  to  think  of  her  lovely  char- 
acter and  goodness,  and  to  realize  how  universally  they 
helped  others  as  well  as  yourself.  James  Freeman  Clarke 
said  once,  "We  never  believe  so  little  in  death  as  when 
a  good  man  or  woman  dies."  I  certainly  have  found 
this  to  be  true;  the  final  result,  partly  due  to  their  own 
dear  lives,  is  a  deeper  faith  in  God's  love  and  their  place 
in  his  future.  If  only  we  may  be  worthy  to  belong  in 
their  society  all  the  way  along. 

Helen  Cheever. 

Concord,  Mass. 

A  fine,  brave  woman,  a  treasure  to  have  won  for  your- 
self and  to  have  lived  with.  An  inheritance  for  the 
children,  of  which  they  will  always  be  proud. 
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I  know  you  will  go  forward  with  an  even  more,  if 
that  were  possible,  consecrated  spirit,  feeling  that  your 
dear  wife  would  have  it  so. 

As  we  go  on  in  life,  with  our  sacred  memories,  we 
more  and  more  question  how  things  would  look  to  the 
clearer  vision  of  those  who  have  crossed  the  river.  And 
that  feeling  gives  us  an  even  higher  standard  of  living 
and  thinking. 

It  is  all  wonderful  and  divine,  and  we  must  wring 
from  sorrow  and  loneliness  a  passion  of  abiding  peace. 

L.  S.  W.  Perkins. 

CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON,   NEW  YORK 

I  have  but  just  received  the  extract  from  the  Tran- 
script telling  of  your  wife's  death.  I  cannot  forbear 
sending  you  this  word  of  sympathy.  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  long  and  dreary  sleep,  nor  in  a  happy  land  far,  far 
away,  but  in  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  whose  presence 
and  better  understanding  of  us  and  our  lives  may  be  an 

inspiration  to  cheerful  living. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


The  memorial  tablet,  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Campbell's  children  January  I,  19 12,  and  a  small  greenhouse 
was  completed  before  that  date,  in  which  they  are  growing  violets 
(their  mother's  favorite  flower)  for  it. 
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Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  June  23,  1911. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  Committee  begs  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report  covering  its  last 
two  years'  work : 

REORGANIZATION 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee,  as  such,  was  first 
appointed  in  1905  and  consisted  of  five 
members,  and  with  some  change  of  per- 
sonnel continued  until  1909. 

In  1909,  it  appearing  that  the  five 
members  favored  American  Braille,  as 
in  distinction  from  New  York  Point,  and 
all  concerned  wishing  to  have  the  utmost 
fairness  and  impartiality  in  the  work  and 
findings  of  the  Committee,  it  was  voted 
to  enlarge  it  to  ten  members,  the  five 
new  members  to  be  selected  primarily 
because  of  their  known  preference  for 
New  York  Point. 


Unfortunately  it  was  not  until  June, 
1910,  that  the  fifth  new  member  was  ap- 
pointed, and  consequently  only  prelim- 
inary and  informal  work  could  be  done 
by  the  Committee  until  subsequent  to 
that  date.  Then  a  reorganization  neces- 
sarily followed. 

The  Investigating  Sub-Committee  of 
two  was  enlarged  to  four  by  the  addition 
of  two  of  the  new  members  and  a  treas- 
urer was  also  elected,  such  funds  as  the 
Committee  had  having  previously  been 
held  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  re- 
port, we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  utmost  harmony  and  cordiality 
have  existed  in  the  enlarged  committee 
throughout  this  period,  and  that  no  fric- 
tion or  partisanship  has  arisen  because 
of  the  difference  in  predilections  of  the 
members. 


PROCEEDINGS  SINCE    REORGAN- 
IZATION 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  our  reports 
of  1907  and  1909,  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  any  very  extensive  or  efficient 
work  without  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
for  the  defraying  of  necessary  clerical, 
traveling  and  other  expenses.  Two  or 
three  previous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  secure  funds  for  the  Committee,  the 
sum  total  of  which  aggregated  an  amount 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
necessary  printing.  The  enlarged  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  set  itself  first  and  fore- 
most to  a  campaign  for  funds.  A  let- 
ter,1 stating  the  purpose  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  its  need  for  financial  aid,  was 
drawn  up  with  the  intention  of  sending 
it  to  one  or  more  of  the  well-known 
sources  of  large  philanthropic  donations. 
A  circular,2  explaining  our  purpose  and 
asking  for  co-operation  and  endorse- 
ment, was  prepared  and  sent,  with  a  copy 
of  the  letter  first  mentioned,  to  each 
school,  library,  association,  etc.,  for 
the  blind  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
to  several  abroad.  As  a  result,  we  re- 
ceived a  very  general  and  hearty  en- 
dorsement3 of  our  movement  and  plans 
from  56  institutions  and  organizations, 
which  was  most  pleasing  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  which  we  hold  on  file  subject 
to  the  investigation  of  any  who  may 
care  to  look  them  over.  Those  who 
have  seen  these  endorsements  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  spirit  in  which  our  appeal 
was  received. 

The  advice  of  those  familiar  with  such 
matters  was  sought  as  to  the  best  method 


of  proceeding,  and  the  most  likely  source 
to  be  approached  for  an  adequate  dona- 
tion as  above  outlined.  Indications  point- 
ed to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  as  the 
most  immediately  accessible  to  us.  We 
have  succeeded  in  arousing  the  dee])  in- 
terest and  sympathy  of  the  officials  of 
that  fund.  But,  unfortunately,  they  have 
not  been  able,  conscientiously,  to  see  the 
way  clear  to  grant  our  request,  as  they 
feel  that  their  funds  are  held  in  trust 
for  other  specified  purposes.  This  con- 
clusion was  reached  too  late  in  the  year 
to  make  it  possible  to  renew  the  efforts 
along  other  lines,  but  incidentally  some 
of  those  addressed  in  our  circular  letter 
responded  with  contributions  which  have 
enabled  the  Committee  to  defray  routine 
expenses  to  date,  but  have  left  us  with 
no  means  to  meet  the  clerical  and  print- 
ing expenses  incurred  during  the  pres- 
ent week's  sessions.  It  may  be  said 
at  this  point  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  received  by  the  Committee  for  its 
uses  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence, 
with  the  exception  of  that  referred  to  in 
the  following  sentence,  is  less  than 
$200.  As  a  more  or  less  direct  result 
of  this  particular  presentation  of  our 
needs,  a  friend  of  the  cause  representing 
an  anonymous  donor  or  donors,  author- 
ized one  of  the  members  of  our  Investi- 
gating Sub-Committee  to  draw  upon 
him  to  the  limit  of  $100,  and  stated  that 
a  further  like  amount  would  be  available 
if  needed,  for  expenses  of  work  along  its 
special  line.  This  money  did  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  our  treasurer,  as 
it  was  not  given  to  the  Committee  out- 
right, but  we  received  the  full  benefit  of 
the  work  made  possible  by  its  use. 


Report  of  Investigating  Sub- Committee 


PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  in  1905  the  work  of  in- 
vestigation has  been  delegated  to  a  sub- 
committee, which,  until  1909,  consisted 
of  two  members.     When  the  full  com- 


1  See  Appendix  A. 

2  See  Appendix  B. 

3  See  Appendix  C. 


mittee  was  doubled  by  the  addition  of 
five  new  members,  the  sub-committee 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  of 
these  new  members.  The  work  of  the 
sub-committee  was  along  three  lines : 
First,  A  consensus  of  preferences  and 
impressions  of  readers  of  two  or  more 


styles  of  type  relative  to  various  feat- 
ures of  existing  systems.  Second,  An 
estimate  of  the  areas  and  numbers  of 
dots  required  for  the  expression  of  iden- 
tical literary  compositions  in  various  tac- 
tile systems  and  sub-systems.  Third,  Ex- 
periments relative  to  legibility  of  various 
classes  of  characters,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  written  with  a 
machine. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  summar- 
ized in  the  report  of  1909.  Owing  to 
lack  of  means  the  first  two  lines  of  in- 
vestigation have  not  been  continued  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  but  they  should 
be  extended  as  soon  as  practicable.  Some 
experiments  relating  to  legibility  have 
been  conducted  recently,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  this  statistical  portion 
of  this  report. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  proper  determination  of 
the  standard  punctographic  system  of 
the  future  should  be  based  upon  knowl- 
edge obtained  by  experiment  concerning 
those  features  and  characteristics  which 
would  render  that  system  most  service- 
able, rather  than  upon  any  local  or  pre- 
conceived impressions,  however  popular. 
The  experimental  work  already  done 
commends  this  method  as  an  instrument 
for  further  investigation.  What  little 
experimenting  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  do  seems  to  indicate  that  the  only 
way  to  determine  what  features  are  most 
desirable,  and  what  hindrances  should 
be  minimized,  is  to  continue  this  experi- 
mentation by  improving  the  experiments 
and  extending  them  to  a  large  number 
of  readers  in  various  places.  "  For  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  completion  of 
these  three  lines  of  investigation  and 
others,"  as  we  feel  impelled  to  reiterate 
from  the  Columbus  report,  "  much  dili- 
gent labor  and  considerable  expense  will 
be  requisite." 

We  realize  that  there  are  some  who  feel 
that  such  experiments  are  of  little  value 
and  that  if  a  standard  system  were 
adopted  some  would  still  cling  to  their 


own  pet  system ;  others  have  said,  "  Why 
not  leave  the  type  question  as  it  stands 
and  let  those  who  prefer  Braille  read 
Braille,  and  those  who  prefer  New  York 
Point  have  that  system?"  while  still 
others  say,  "  Let  those  who  desire  more 
literature  than  they  have  in  their  own 
system  learn  other  systems  and  have  the 
advantage  of  them  all." 

To  learn  a  new  alphabet  may  seem 
an  easy  matter,  and  so  it  is  in  some  cases, 
but  when  ten  or  twelve  letters  of  the 
new  alphabet  are  made  exactly  like  as 
many  other  letters  in  the  old  one,  it  is 
not  as  easy  as  it  might  seem,  always  to 
remember  whether  you  are  reading  Eu- 
ropean Braille,  or  New  York  Point,  or 
American  Braille.  For  example,  "  be  " 
in  European  Braille  would  be  "  is  "  in 
New  York  Point,  while  the  same  charac- 
ters in  American  Braille  would  be  "  to." 
In  the  two  Braille  systems  "  dig  "  would 
be  written  exactly  like  "  doth  "  in  New 
York  Point.  New  York  Point  "  read  " 
spells  American  Braille  "  card,"  "  d  "  be- 
ing the  only  letter  common  to  the  three 
alphabets. 

Some  persons  who  think  that  they  read 
two  or  more  systems  with  equal  facil- 
ity, may  believe  that  while  reading  one 
system  they  can  exclude  from  their 
minds  all  confusing  influence  that  an- 
other system  might  have,  but  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  has  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  that  this  exclusion  of  a  plural 
interpretation  of  the  same  characters  is 
impossible,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
as  yet  not  a  single  experiment  has  been 
designed  for  this  purpose.  This  conclu- 
sion has  forced  itself  upon  the  investi- 
gators as  a  result  of  errors  observed  in 
the  reading  of  tests  prepared  for  other 
purposes.  In  order  that  those  not  con- 
versant with  the  various  punctographic 
systems  may  realize  more  fully  what  such 
confusion  really  means  to  the  wide-awake 
blind  person  who,  eager  to  read  some- 
thing not  embossed  in  his  own  system, 
learns  another,  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration has  been  prepared. 


Note.— In  the  following  table  the  British  Braille  characters  are  represented  by  lower  case  letters; 
the  New  York  Point  characters  in  Italics;  and  the  American  Braille  characters  in  small  capitals' 
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EXPERIMENTS  RELATIVE 
TO  LEGIBILITY 

Not  until  late  in  April,  191 1,  did  a 
sum  of  money  become  available  for  the 
necessary  traveling  and  incidental  ex- 
penses of  this  work,  and,  through  the 
kindness  of  Superintendent  Charles  A. 
Hamilton,  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  Director  Edward  E. 
Allen,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  ar- 
rangements were  soon  made  for  two 
members  of  the  investigating  sub-com- 
mittee, Miss  L.  Pearl  Howard  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Fowler,  together  to  carry  on  ex- 
periments at  their  schools. 

Some  of  the  questions  tested  related  to 
the  fundamental  principles  which  have 
led  to  the  present  diversity  of  systems, 
while  others  related  to  minor  details.  At 
Batavia,  the  questions  tested  were : 

First — Is  the  use  of  few-dot  char- 
acters for  letters  which  recur  most  fre- 
quently of  value  to  the  reader? 

Second — Is  length  in  dot-units  more 
easily  estimated  by  touch  horizontally  or 
vertically  ? 


Third — Is  there  loss  of  time  and  of 
certainty  in  determining  the  position  of 
characters  which  are  like  other  charac- 
ters except  for  their  level  in  the  line? 

Fourth — Is  legibility  reduced  in  New 
York  Point  by  the  introduction  of  what 
are  known  as  fourth  base  characters 
among  those  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  bases  ? 

Recurrence  Test — Two  lists  of  100 
common  words  each  were  used  in  this 
test.  These  lists  were  equal  in  number 
of  words,  number  of  syllables,  number  of 
letters,  and  number  of  words  of  any 
given  number  of  letters,  but  one  con- 
tained less  dots  than  the  other,  the  num- 
bers being  754  and  1,360  respectively. 
These  lists  were  read  by  thirteen  persons, 
the  average  time  taken  for  the  list  having 
few  dots  being  13.4  per  cent,  less  than 
that  taken  for  the  one  having  many,  and 
the  average  errors  being  9.3  per  cent, 
less. 

These  lists  in  American  Braille  were 
read  by  eleven  pupils  of  the  second  year 
high  school  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  the 


average  time  for  the  few-dot  list  being* 
10.7  per  cent,  less  than  that  for  the  many, 
and  average  errors  9.2  per  cent.  less.  It 
should  be  here  noted  that  the  question 
of  position  is  rather  more  involved  in 
the  few-dot  list  than  in  the  other ;  other- 
wise the  few-dot  list  would  probably 
show  even  more  advantage. 

Two  similar  lists  of  American  Braille 
letters,  to  be  read  as  letters,  the  reader 
naming  each  letter  as  he  reaches  it,  were 
read  by  six  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. In  these  two  lists  the  question 
of  position  was  not  involved.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  was  the  same  in  both  lists, 
but  one  list  had  35  per  cent,  less  dots 
than  the  other.  This  list  was  read  in  29 
per  cent,  less  time  and  with  85  per  cent. 
less  errors.  A  third  similar  list  of  let- 
ters having  still  less  dots,  but  involving 
the  question  of  position,  was  read  in  still 
less  time,  but  errors  were  67  per  cent, 
less,  instead  of  85  per  cent,  less,  than 
with  the  list  having  most  dots. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  HORI- 
ZONTAL AND  VERTICAL 
CHARACTERS 

Within  the  limits  of  what  is  known  as 
the  third  base,  the  horizontal  or  two-line 
plan  offers  39  possible  combinations.  If 
each  of  these  be  turned  through  an  angle 
of  90  degrees,  it  becomes  one  of  the  pos- 
sible combinations  within  the  same  2  by 
3  area  in  the  vertical  or  three-line  plan. 
With  the  two-line  plan  these  characters 
are  one  or  two  points  high,  and  one,  two 
or  three  points  horizontally.  In  the  three- 
line  plan  they  are  one  or  two  points 
wide,  and  one,  two  or  three  points  ver- 
tically. In  one  case  the  dimension  which 
varies  most  is  the  horizontal,  in  the  other 
it  is  the  vertical.  The  question  then 
arises,  is  length,  or  number  of  dots  in 
line,  more  easily  estimated  by  touch  in 
the  horizontal  or  in  the  vertical  position  ? 
For  this  test,  the  sheets  used  were  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  in  the  experiments  re- 
ported at  the  Columbus  Convention  in 
1909.  In  one  experiment  two  lists  of 
200  characters  each  were  used,  each 
character  being  a  straight  row  of  dots, 
from  one  to  three.  In  one  list  all  the 
characters  were  placed  in  the  horizontal 


position  and  in  the  other  all  were  in  the 
vertical  position.  They  might  have  been 
read  as  letters  by  one  equally  familiar 
with  New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille,  but  it  was  thought  better  in  most 
cases  to  have  the  reader  say  the  number 
of  dots  in  each  character.  These  lists 
were  read  at  Batavia  by  thirteen  persons 
familiar  with  New  York  Point,  each  of 
whom  had  at  some  time  read  Braille. 
The  average  time  taken  for  the  hori- 
zontal characters  was  9.6  per  cent,  more 
than  that  taken  for  the  vertical,  and 
errors  were  163  per  cent.  more. 

These  lists  were  read  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  by  three  readers  of  Braille, 
each  of  whom  had  at  some  time  read 
New  York  Point.  The  average  time 
taken  here  for  the  horizontal  characters 
was  40  per  cent,  more  than  for  the 
vertical,  and  errors  were  800  per  cent, 
more,  the  total  errors  for  the  three  read- 
ers being  18  and  2  respectively.  These 
characters  typify  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical positions  within  the  2  by  3  area  in 
their  extremes. 

These  lists  were  altered  somewhat  so 
as  to  make  the  vertical  characters  rep- 
resent a,  t,  1,  e,  semicolon,  and  comma 
in  American  Braille,  and  the  horizontal 
to  represent  e,  a,  f,  t,  11  and  u  in  New 
York  Point,  and  were  read  by  five  read- 
ers who  knew  both  systems,  only  one  of 
whom,  it  should  be  said,  was  more  famil- 
iar with  the  New  York  Point  than  with 
the  Braille,  the  rest  being  more  familiar 
with  the  Braille.  The  average  time  taken 
for  the  horizontal  characters  was  more 
and  the  errors  more  than  for  the  vertical. 

Another  experiment  with  the  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  characters  was  tried  with 
two  lists  in  which  all  the  horizontal  char- 
acters were  two  points  high  and  all  the 
vertical  characters  two  points  wide,  most 
of  the  characters  being  even  double  rows 
of  dots,  a  few  of  the  irregular  combina- 
tions being  introduced  to  warn  the  reader 
that  he  must  examine  each  character 
carefully,  the  characters  in  the  two  lists 
being  alike  except  for  position  and  order 
of  arrangement.  At  Batavia  thirteen  per- 
sons read  these  lists.  The  average  time 
taken  for  the  horizontal  characters  was 
6.6  per  cent,  more  than  for  the  vertical, 
and  errors  were  126  per  cent.  more.   The 


same  lists  were  read  by  four  readers  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  the  average  time 
taken  for  the  horizontal  characters  being 
8  per  cent,  more  than  that  for  the  verti- 
cal, with  errors  33  per  cent,  less,  the  total 
errors  for  the  four  readers  being  6  and  4 
respectively. 

TESTS  WITH  EQUIVOCAL  OR 
POSITIONAL  CHARACTERS 

For  this,  lists  in  New  York  Point  were 
used  with  three  readers  at  Batavia.  In 
one  list  of  50  words,  each  word  began 
with  e,  a  or  f,  and  the  reader  was  told 
this  before  he  began.  In  another  list  of 
50  words,  each  word  began  with  t,  n, 
or  u,  and  the  reader  was  informed  as 
before.  In  a  third  list  all  the  words  in 
the  first  two  were  shuffled,  and  the  reader 
was  allowed  to  determine  the  position  of 
each  character  for  himself.  The  results 
with  the  two  short  lists  were  then  com- 
bined and  compared  with  the  long  list. 
The  two  short  lists  in  which  the  ques- 
tion as  to  position  was  removed  were 
read  in  10  per  cent,  less  time  and  with 
54  per  cent,  less  errors  than  the  one  long 
list  in  which  the  reader  had  to  determine 
position. 

Experiments  similar  to  this  adapted  to 
American  Braille  are  explained  in  our 
report  for  1907,  the  results  of  those  ex- 
periments also  tending  to  show  that  time 
is  consumed  and  certainty  diminished  by 
the  labor  of  determining  the  position  of 
characters  which  are  like  other  charac- 
ters except  for  their  level  in  the  line. 


TESTS  WITH  CAPITALS 

For  this,  two  lists  of  100  words  each 
were  prepared  in  New  York  Point.  In 
one  were  50  proper  names  written  with 
fourth  base  capitals.  Each  of  these  was 
matched  in  the  other  list  by  a  word  which 
is  its  equivalent  in  number  of  letters, 
number  of  dots  and  length  in  point  units. 
The  so  other  words  were  common  to 
both  lists.  Thus  the  two  lists  are  equiv- 
alent in  number  of  letters,  number  of 
dots,  and  total  length  in  point  units. 
When  the  lists  were  prepared,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  read  by  adults 


or  pupils  of  the  high  school  grades,  but 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  them 
with  pupils  above  the  fourth  grade,  and 
to  them  some  of  the  proper  names  were 
strangers.  Considerable  uncertainty, 
therefore,  attaches  to  any  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  results.  With  nine  fourth- 
grade  pupils  at  Batavia  who  read  these 
lists  the  average  time  for  the  list  having 
50  capitals  was  62  per  cent,  more  than 
that  for  the  list  having  no  capitals,  and 
errors  were  50  per  cent.  more.  The 
same  lists  were  read  in  American  Braille 
by  nine  fourth-grade  pupils  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  the  list  having  50  capitals 
taking  29  per  cent,  more  time,  and  oc- 
casioning 52  per  cent,  more  errors  than 
the  list  containing  no  capitals.  Some  of 
the  proper  names  having  been  strangers 
to  some  pupils  at  both  schools,  the  results 
should  not  be  allowed  to  discourage  the 
use  of  capitals. 

Our  last  experiment  is  to  determine 
the  relative  legibility  of  certain  classes  of 
characters  found  in  American  Braille. 
The  plan  is  still  in  a  crude  form.  It 
should  be  elaborated  and  adapted  to  as 
many  characters  as  possible.  The  lists 
used  in  this  experiment  contain  300  let- 
ters each,  which  are  read  as  letters.  Two 
hundred  of  these  are  the  same  in  all  the 
lists.  These  200  include  8  of  each  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  except  e.  To 
these  200  letters  which  are  the  same  for 
all  the  lists  are  added  100  which  are  of 
the  class  to  be  tested. 

In  one  list  this  third  hundred  are  all 
i's  and  are  scattered  promiscuously 
among  the  200  other  letters  with  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  letter  i  precede  and 
follow  each  of  the  other  letters  as  it 
might  in  literary  composition.  In  an- 
other list  the  third  hundred  are  all  o's. 
In  a  third  list  the  third  hundred  consists 
of  50  b's  and  50  y's  ;  25  each  of  c,  d, 
f  and  h,  make  the  third  hundred  in  the 
fourth  list.  In  the  fifth  the  third  hundred 
are  all  l's.  In  the  sixth  list  the  third 
hundred  is  made  up  of  25  each  of  m,  n, 
p  and  u.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
results  showed  very  little  difference  be- 
tween i  and  o,  the  average  time  in  read- 
ing their  respective  lists  being  193  and 
194  seconds,  with  average  errors  5.6  and 
4.3  respectively. 


The  average  time  and  errors  for  the 
lists  for  the  three-dot  letters  were  as 
follows : 

1 — 201  seconds,  errors  3.8. 

b  and  y — 213  seconds,  errors  3.6. 

c,  d,  f  and  h — 224  seconds,  errors  5.9. 

m,  n,  p  and  u — 225  seconds,  errors  7.8. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
American  Braille  letters  i  and  o  (New 
York  Point  o  and  s,  European  Braille  i 
and  e)  are  about  equally  legible.  The 
fact  that  in  an  average  of  12  trials  with 
the  lists  for  testing  these  two  letters,  the 
time  differed  by  only  about  one  second, 
and  errors  by  only  about  one,  one  list 
having  a  little  advantage  in  speed  and 
the  other  in  accuracy,  shows  that  ex- 
perimental results  obtained  by  this 
method  of  investigation  coincide  with 
what  in  this  case  is  obviously  true.  This 
affords  added  proof  that  such  experi- 
ments are  valuable  and  reliable  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  legibility  of  various 
embossed  characters  and  groups  of  char- 
acters. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Sub-Committee  recommends  that 
work  along  the  lines  herein  suggested 
be  carried  forward,  and  that  a  vigorous 
effort  be  made  to  raise  funds  for  meet- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  work : 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be 
extended  to  Superintendent  Charles  A. 
Hamilton  and  the  Managers  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  to 
Director  Edward  E.  Allen  and  the  Man- 
agers of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for 
their  hospitality  and  help  to  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Sub-Committee  while  experi- 
ments were  being  carried  on  at  their 
schools,  and  to  the  pupils  and  others  who 
kindly  gave  their  service  as  readers ;  to 
Superintendent  O.  H.  Burritt  and  the 
Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  for 
entertaining  members  of  the  Committee 
for  some  days  previous  to  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  to  the  anonymous  donor  or 
donors  of  funds  which  made  it  possible 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  work  of  the 
investigators : 


That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are 
due  and  should  be  most  heartily  tendered 
to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  for  the  painstaking  and  univers- 
ally acceptable  assistance  which  she  has 
freely  given  in  conducting  the  work  of 
the  Investigating  Sub-Committee  and 
that  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

(Signed)   Ambrose  M.   Shotwell, 

Chairman. 
Elwyn  H.  Fowler, 
L.  Pearl  Howard, 
Thomas  C.  Sloane. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE 
WORK 

The  Committee  finds  itself  in  a  some- 
what delicate  position.  In  speaking  of 
the  future,  without  knowing  the  wishes 
of  the  Association  relative  to  continu- 
ance of  the  Committee  or  the  line  of 
work  it  has  had  in  charge,  but  owing  to 
the  incomplete  stage  to  which  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  the  work  and  the  in- 
frequency  of  conventions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  meetings  of  the  Committee 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  conducting 
negotiations  by  mail,  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
work  for  us  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
false  modesty,  and,  therefore,  at  the  risk 
of  a  technical  informality,  we  proffer  the 
following  suggestions : 

We  believe  that  no  great  progress  can 
be  made  toward  the  ultimate  end  of  a 
uniform  type  for  the  blind  beyond  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  a  larger  mass 
of  statistical  data  and  the  keeping  of  the 
matter  in  the  forefront,  unless  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  can  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  We 
believe  that  with  such  a  fund  available, 
further  work  along  the  lines  already 
fairly  well  begun  should  be  continued ; 
that  a  consensus  of  opinion  and  prefer- 
ence for  the  size  and  style  of  character ; 
interdot,  intercharacter,  interline  spac- 
ing; contractions  vs.  full  spelling,  etc., 
might  wisely  be  taken ;  also  that  other 
more  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  lines 
of  research  should  be  taken  up.  Fur- 
thermore, we  feel  that  the  personal  con- 
tact between  a  large  number  of  blind 
readers  and  the  Committee  or  its  repre- 


sentatives,  such  as  can  only  be  had  by  a 
considerable  extension  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  of  a  campaign  similar  to  that 
which  has  already  been  barely  begun  by 
our  Investigating  Sub-Committee,  would 
be  the  quickest  and  surest  method  of 
bringing  about  among  the  blind  them- 
selves such  a  spirit  and  attitude  toward 
this  question  as  is  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess. Very  few  have  been  found  who 
maintained  other  than  a  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  the  suggestion  of  a  uniform 
type  for  the  blind,  but  very  many  have 
been  found  who  are  unwilling  to  make 
such  personal  sacrifices  as  are  called  for 
in  meeting  their  brethren  on  common 
ground.  Every  one  is  apt  to  feel  that 
the  system  which  he  finds  most  satis- 
factory to  himself  is  the  one  with  which 
everybody  else  should  be  equally  im- 
pressed, and  is,  therefore,  the  one  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  all  as  the  uni- 
form system.  The  end  can  never  be  sat- 
isfactorily reached  nor  permanently  es- 
tablished while  such  an  attitude  toward 
the  subject  prevails. 

The  uniform  type  for  the  blind,  when 
it  comes,  as  come  it  must,  will  come 
through  a  mutual  willingness  to  sacrifice 
or  to  compromise,  not  upon  an  expe- 
dient, but  upon  that  which  has  been 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  by 
the  process  of  evolution  that  it  will  con- 
tain within  itself  that  which  must  stand. 

It  lies  been  argued  that  evolution  will 
settle  the  whole  matter,  if  left  alone. 
We  grant  this,  but  evolution  may  be 
hastened  or  retarded  by  external  influ- 
ences. Nothing  will  do  more  to  retard 
it  than  the  spirit  of  contentment  with 
less  than  the  best,  and  unwillingness  to 
be  personally  inconvenienced  by  the 
change,  or  by  each  individual  feeling 
that  he  can  work  out  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  for  himself  and 
everybody  else ;  nothing  will  accelerate 
it  more  than  the  appointment  upon  such 
a  Committee  as  ours,  of  persons  in  whom 
the  great  mass  of  those  concerned  have 
confidence,  and  by  whose  findings  they 
will  loyally  and  cheerfully  abide,  what- 
ever it  may  mean  to  themselves.  Such 
an  attitude  of  mind  we  believe  to  be  in- 
dispensable  as   the   cornerstone  of   fur- 


ther work,  and  we  know  of  no  more 
likely  way  to  bring  it  about  than  by  such 
an  extended  campaign  of  investigation, 
education  and  agitation  as  is  herein  out- 
lined. This  means  time,  travel  and  other 
expenses  of  very  competent  and  widely- 
experienced  right-minded  persons,  and, 
therefore,  the  use  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  With  it  such  a  Committee 
might  do  much  within  the  next  two 
years.  Without  it,  we  fail  to  see  how 
any  committee  can  do  anything  effective. 
An  attempt  to  estimate  the  exact  amount 
required  must  be  the  merest  approxima- 
tion, but  the  most  careful  estimate  which 
we  have  been  able  to  make  will  seem  to 
indicate  that  not  less  than  $3,000  must 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  accomplish 
during  the  next  two  years  what  has  been 
herein  suggested  and  to  present  to  you  in 
1913  such  a  report  as  can  become  the 
basis  for  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  actual  uniform  type  itself. 

All  efforts  thus  far  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  raise  funds  have  failed  to  do 
more  than  to  cover  the  bare  routine 
expenses  of  clerical  work.  The  Commit- 
tee is  ready  to  attack  the  financial  prob- 
lem on  other  lines,  but  after  careful  con- 
sideration feels  that  we  cannot  come  to 
the  general  public  nor  to  large  individual 
givers  for  the  whole  or  the  first  part  of 
our  fund,  but  that  the  Association  must 
show  its  confidence  in  the  Committee, 
its  optimism  toward  the  cause  and  its 
readiness  to  do  its  share  by  pledging 
$1,200,  the  same  being  40  per  cent,  of 
the  total  estimate,  before  the  Committee 
can  be  asked  to  attempt  to  raise  the  bal- 
ance. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  respectfully  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  That  the  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee be  continued. 

(b)  That  this  Association,  its  indi- 
vidual members  and  interested  friends 
present  at  this  convention  shall  pledge 
themselves  to  amounts  aggregating  not 
less  than  $1,200  upon  the  subscription 
blanks  provided  for  the  purpose. 


(c)  That  every  person  here  present 
be  earnestly  urged  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  secure  from  all  blind  people  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  Committee,  not  only 
financially,  but  morally,  to  the  end  that 
each  individual  blind  reader  may  come 
to  maintaining-  that  attitude  toward  this 
movement  which  we  have  pointed  out 
as  in  our  opinion  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess, because  with  them,  collectively, 
rests  the  power  to  make  possible  or  im- 
possible the  creation  and  perpetuation  of 
a  Uniform  Type  for  the  blind. 


Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Com- 
mittee, with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  members  present. 

(Signed)      Charles  W.  Holmes, 

Chairman. 

Elwyn  TT.  Fowler, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
Proposed  Letter  to  Philanthropists. 

Knowing  your  practical  interest  in  all  united, 
intelligent  movements  for  conservation  of  re- 
sources and  enlargement  of  possibilities  in 
every  phase  of  human  affairs,  we  beg  the  lib- 
erty of  presenting  to  your  honorable  considera- 
tion the  matter  which  has  been  placed  in  our 
charge. 

You  may  be  aware  that  embossed  Roman 
letters  have  been  found  less  legible  for  touch 
reading  than  arbitrary  characters  composed  of 
embossed  dots.  Unfortunately,  however,  sev- 
eral dot  systems,  diverse  in  underlying  princi- 
ples of  construction  in  many  of  the  characters 
used,  and  sometimes  even  in  meanings  assigned 
to  the  same  characters,  have  become  firmly  es- 
tablished in  this  country  and  abroad.  Four 
great  items  of  loss  are  experienced  by  blind 
readers  as  a  result.  First :  The  lessening  of 
available  literature  through  the  duplication  of 
titles  in  different  systems.  Second :  The  fur- 
ther limitation  to  readers  familiar  with  only 
one  system,  by  the  exclusion  from  their  libra- 
ries of  all  publications  in  other  systems.  Third  : 
The  restricted  reading  capacity  of  those  know- 
ing all  systems,  through  the  necessity  for  fre- 
quent mental  readjustment,  resulting  from  the 
above  mentioned  diversity  of  systems.  Fourth : 
The  impossibility  of  communicating,  negotiat- 
ing, etc.,  by  means  of  embossed  correspond- 
ence, among  those  not  familiar  with  the  same 
system. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  feeling  the  tremendous  advantage 
which  would  accrue  to  the  blind  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  uniform  system  of  embossed 
type,  rather  than  a  continuance  of  the  several 
varied  systems  now  in  use  (each  favored  by 
many,  none  accepted  by  all),  has  appointed  us 
a  Committee  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of 
this  boon. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  set  forth  all  the 
differentiations  between  the  three  principal  dot 
systems  now  in  use,  or  even  to  outline  in  this 
letter  the  arguments  advanced  by  their  respec- 
tive supporters  for  their  supremacy.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  each  has  been  conscientiously  devel- 
oped, and  has  thousands  of  ardent  devotees.  A 
uniform  system  would,  at  best,  mean  the  adop- 
tion of  one  of  the  three  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others,  and  might  mean  the  evolution  of  a 
wholly  new  one  to  the  exclusion  of  all.  Such 
a  step  cannot  be  taken  unadvisedly.  Such  sac- 
rifice cannot  be  called  for  until  every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  to  remove  all  uncer- 
tainties. 

The  system  ultimately  adopted  must  be  one 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  all  needs  and  of 
all  time.  To  insure  this  it  must  be  based  upon 
absolutely  right  and  fundamental  principles. 
To   discover   these   the   most   careful   and   ex- 


haustive scientific  and  psychological  investiga- 
tions must  be  made.  Negotiations  between,  and 
conferences  of,  representatives  of  various  in- 
terests must  be  undertaken.  To  carry  these  out 
much  time  must  be  given  and  expense  incurred. 
The  members  of  the  Committee,  both  official 
and  lay  (all  of  whom  are  blind),  have  given 
their  services  without  remuneration,  in  some 
cases  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Some  of  them  have  personally  further  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  itself,  and  have  defrayed 
their  own  expenses,  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  portion  of  the  work  assigned  to 
them.  The  Committee  has  made  some  prog- 
ress, but  has  reached  a  point  where  it  finds  it 
impossible  to  do  much  more  without  incurring 
expense  which  neither  it  nor  the  Association 
has  funds  to  meet. 

We  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  need  of  a 
uniform  system  of  embossed  type  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  the  soundness  of  the  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  Committee,  and  the  desirability 
of  setting  the  work  forward  at  a  goodly  pace, 
will  all  appeal  to  you,  as  above  set  forth.  If 
so,  we  earnestly  trust  that  you  will  grant  us 
material  financial  aid  in  going  forward  with 
our  work,  without  which  we  feel  that  we  shall 
arrive  at  little  more  than  academic  conclusions. 

We  append,  by  kind  permission,  a  list  of 
names  of  institutions,  organizations  and  promi- 
nent individuals  who  endorse  our  movement 
and  what  we  have  said  above  with  regard  to  it. 

APPENDIX  B, 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  propose 
sending  to  certain  persons  of  known  philan- 
thropic inclinations  and  of  means,  relative  to 
the  work  of  this  Committee,  regarding  which 
no  further  explanation  is  necessary  than  the 
reading  of  the  letter  itself.  We  should  like 
very  much  to  add  that  your  organization  knows 
of  this  movement  and  the  appeal,  and  gives 
them  your  endorsement.  May  we  be  so 
favored  ?  As  we  hope  to  make  this  appeal 
within  a  few  days,  your  early  reply  will  be  an 
especial  favor  to  us. 

While  the  specific  intention  of  the  enclosed 
letter  is  to  reach  a  few  possible  large  givers, 
we  would  like  to  add  that  all  contributions, 
whether  large  or  small,  and  from  whatever 
source,  will  be  welcome,  are  greatly  needed  if 
practical  work  is  to  go  forward,  and  will  be 
uesd  by  the  Committee  to  the  best  of  its  judg- 
ment and  opportunities.  We  shall  be  grateful 
for  any  contribution  to  this  good  work  which 
you  may  feel  inclined  to  make. 

Charles  W.   Holmes, 

Chairman. 

Elwyn  H.  Fowler, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

The  Committee  has  received  letters  of  cor- 
dial endorsement  of  our  work  and  plans  from 
fifty-six  sources,  as  follows. 

Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Sir  F.  J.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal, 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent,  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind. 

W.  K.  Argo,  Superintendent,  Colorado  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Paid  Martin,  Superintendent.  Idaho  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

George  D.  Eaton,  Superintendent,  Iowa  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind. 

W.  A.  Bowles,  Superintendent,  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

James  J.  Dow,  Superintendent,  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind. 

S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind. 

L.  E.  Milligan,  M.A.,  President,  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

John  E.  Ray,  Principal,  North  Carolina  School 
for  Blind  and  Deaf. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Superintendent,  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind. 

F.  M.  Driggs,  Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 

George  W.  Bruce,  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent,  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind. 

J.  H.  Gillespie,  Superintendent,  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

R.  Cary  Montague,  Superintendent,  West  Vir- 
ginia Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Departments  for  the  Blind  in  Public 
Schools. 

Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  Inspector  of  Classes  for 

Blind  Children,  New  York  City. 
Mary  Fitch  Hume,  Supervisor,  Department  for 

the  Blind,  Public  Schools,  Racine,  Wis. 

Libraries. 

Mabel  Adams  Ayer,  Superintendent  in  Charge, 
San  Francisco  Reading-room  and  Library 
for  the  Blind. 

J.  L.  Gillis,  Librarian,  California  State  Library. 

Charles  R.  Dudley,  Librarian,  Public  Library 
of  the  City  of  Denver. 

Alice  T.  Cummings,  Assistant  Librarian,  Hart- 
ford Public  Library. 

Demarchus  Brown,  Librarian,  Indiana  State 
Library. 

F.  H.  Whitmore,  Librarian,  Brockton  Public 
Library. 

Louisa  M.  Hooper,  Public  Library  of  Brook- 
line. 


Nettie  K.  Gravelt,  Assistant  State  Librarian, 
State  of  Colorado,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Robert  K.  Shaw,  Librarian,  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, Worcester,  Mass. 

I  lenry  M.  Utley,  Librarian,  The  Public  Li- 
brary, Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Clerk,  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian,  St.  Louis  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Walter  L.  Brown,  Librarian,  Buffalo  Public 
Library. 

Esther  E.  Bnrdick,  Librarian,  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jean  A.   Hard,  Librarian,  Erie,  Pa. 

Jessie  Welles.  Superintendent  of  Circulation, 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  T.  Jennings,  Librarian,  Seattle  Public  Li- 
brary, Seattle,  Wash. 

Magazines. 

Charles  N.  Miller,  Editor,  Christian  Record. 
Charles  F.   F.    Campbell,   Editor,    Outlook   for 
the  Blind. 

Work  Shops  for  the  Blind. 

PI.  R.  W.  Miles,  Director  of  Music,  The  Co- 
lumbia Polvtechnic  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

J.  A.  Claudon,  Superintendent,  Colorado  In- 
dustrial Work  Shop  for  the  Blind. 

Frank  G.  Putnam,  Superintendent,  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

E.  P.  Morford,  Superintendent,  Brooklyn 
Work     Shop. 

Home. 

Alice  Burnham  Fellows,  Dean,  Home  for  Blind 
Babies,  Michigan. 

Associations. 

Thomas  H.  Martin,  Secretary,  London  Society 

for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind. 
Association  Valentin  Hauy  pour  Le  Bien  des 

Aveugles,  by  the  Secretary,  Reconnue  d'util- 

ite  publique,  Paris. 
Prudence  Sherwin,  Secretary,  The  Society  for 

Promoting    the    Interests    of    the    Blind    in 

Cleveland. 
The  Newr  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  by 

Miss  D.  Fiske  Rogers. 
Adelia    M.   Hoyt,    President,   The    Society   for 

Promoting    the    Interests    of    the    Blind    in 

Iowa. 
Maine    Fraternal    Association    for    the    Blind, 

William  Lynch,  Secretary. 
E.  J.  Nolan,  President,  American  Association 

of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Prominent  Individuals. 

Hon.  T.  P.  Gore,  United  States  Senate. 
Rev.  Joshua  Knowles,  D.O.Sc,  England. 
Septimus  Fraser,  Montreal. 
Mrs.  Emma  Schroeder,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  NOTE 

THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM   OF 


FINE  ARTS 


By  JULIA   DE   W.  ADDISON 

author  of  "  The  Art  of  the  Louvre,"  etc. 


To  all  readers  of  America's  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  art  treasures,  this  book  will 
be  an  interesting  volume  of  reference. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF 

AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE  FINE  ARTS 


By  HELEN   W.  HENDERSON 

While  it  is  less  known  than  the  New  York  and  Boston  Museums,  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is,  nevertheless,  of  equal  importance,  and  the  reader  of  the  new 
volume  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  art  treasures  which  it  contains,  particularly  its  collec- 
tion of  American  Portraits.  Equal  prominence  is  given  in  the  book  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  the  Wistach  Collection,  the  Collections  of  Independence  Hall,  and  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Each,  in  the  Art  Galleries  of  America  Series,  profusely  illustrated,  in  a  box,  $3.00. 


PUBLISHED 
BY 


L.  C.  Page  &  Company 


53  BEACON  ST., 
BOSTON 


OF 

ALL 

KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 

Factory  at  Stoneham 


STONE  &  FORSYTH 

67  KINGSTON    STREET 

Telephone  Oxford  2754 

Specialties  in 

[igh  Grade  and  Novel 
Wrapping  Papers  and 
Twine.     Bags  and 
Envelopes 
Made  to 
Order 


The  Autobiography  of  An 
Elderly  Woman 

"  A  book  of  wisdom,  tenderness,  and  humor  .  .  . 
profitable  withal  to  readers  over  twenty-one." — 
New    York    Tribune. 

"  A  shrewd  observer,  a  keen  but  kindly  critic,  and 
an  uncommonly  amusing  writer  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  this  book."  —  Living  Age. 

$1.25  net.     Postpaid,  $1.36 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,    4  Park  St.,  Boston 
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HOCOIATES 


Qvssm 


Made  in  Boston 


AGENCIES    GIVEN 

To  leading  dealers  who  insist  on 
purity  and  quality 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


Telephone  3039  Main 


John  O'Connell  (/«.) 
PLUMBING 

AND 

GAS  PIPING 


Estimates  furnished. 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


135  Oliver  Street 

BOSTON 


THE  BLICKENSDERFER 
Aluminum  Typewriter 

Weight  7  pounds,  in  neat  leather  traveling 
case.  Everything  in  the  way  of  time-and- 
labor-saving  attachments.  Universal  Key- 
board. Price  $50. 

We  also  have  Used  Machines  which  have  been 
put  in  first-class  order  from  $15  upward. 
Machines  placed  on  trial,  free  of  charge. 


BLICKENSDERFER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

334  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Room  3  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WMttemore's 

FF   /Shoe  JPoli/she^ 

Finest  in  Quality.    Largest  in  Variety 

They  meet  every   requirement  for  cleaning  and   polishing 
shoes  of  all  kinds  and  colors. 
Do  not  soil  the  clothing  or  become  sticky. 


-*DRESS!NQ{- 

tWitVeS*"!©* 
*FINE  SHOES k 

?VV  LEATHER.^ 
■M.S0.REST0RH.  nC 

-COL0R/IUSTRE.- 


teas 


BLACKEST  COLOR 

Bofrr».»%iMT«f/i..,»„,',T 


WHITTEMORE  BR0S.M? 

|  ^BDSTON.MASS.U.Sjk.l- 


Quick 
whit£ 

MAKES  DIRTY 
CANVAS  SHOES 

CLEAMHITE 


QUICKLV  EASILY 
APPLIED. 

ALSO  CLEANS 

ALL  ARTICLES  MADE 

™iffllTECANVAS 

WHIITEMORE  BROS. 

&  CO. 
BOSTON,  KfosS.,  U.S.A. 


"QUICK  WHITE"  makes  dirty  canvas  shoes  clean  and  white. 
In  liquid  form  so  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily  applied.  A  sponge 
in  every  package,  so  always  ready  for  use.  Also  Quick  colors. 
Two  sizes.     Each  color,  10  and  25  cents. 

"GILT  EDGE"  Oil  Polish.  Blacks  and  polishes  ladies'  and 
children's  boots  and  shoes,  shines  "without  rubbing,  25c. 
"  French  Gloss,"  10c. 

"DANDY  "  combination  for  cleaning  and  polishing  all  kinds  of 
russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c.     "  Star"  size,  10c. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us  his 
address  and  the  price  in  stamps  for  a  full-size  package. 

WHITTEMORE   BROS.  &  CO. 

20-26  Albany  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Polishes 

in  the  World 


Empire 
Laundry   Machinery   Co. 

75   PEARL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Laundry  Machinery 

and  Appliances 

for  Hotels  and 

Institutions 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


F.  L  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

15  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  4815 


oureH 
cHoeoijace  box 

A  Quaint  Shop 

for  the  Sale  of 

Dainty  Confections 


Tremont  and 
Winter  Streets 


BOSTON 


The  Selection  of  Good 
Taste  is  the  Selection  of 


vte 


For  Those  Who 
Discriminate 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


CHAIR   CANE 


CANE   WEBBING 


BEST    QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the   Blind 

AMERICAN    RATTAN    AND    REED    MFG.    CO. 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


(gifts; 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  & 
OTHER  OCCASIONS 

Unusual  things  from 

Japan    and    China. 

Practical,  A rtistic , 

Not   Expensive 

Walter  M.  Hatch  &  Co. 

43  and  45  Summer  Street 
Boston 

The  "  best  store  for  gifts  " 

HAIR  REMOVED 

FROM  LADIES' 
FACES,  NECK, 
BREAST   AND 
ARMS  BY 

THE    ELECTRIC    NEEDLE 

Guarantee  cure  in  all  cases. 
Treatment  produces  no  shock 
and  leaves  no  scars.    Private 
parlors. 

MRS.  M.  A.  BOOTH 

310  Kensington  Building,  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Exeter 

Formerly  with  Miss  M.  R.  Cole 

Hours  9  to  3 

B.  &  B.  WAIST   CO. 

Custom 
Shirt  Waists  &  Shirtwaist  Suits 

Room  507  Berkeley  Building 

Telephone  B.  B.  3234  J. 

420  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CONANT  &  GOLAN 
LADIES'    TAILORS 

Ctoenmg  3Bres#eg 
#otons  $c  Wmm 

420  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


S 


KAKASBROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


I 

COLD  STORAGE 


179-TREMONT-ST-BOSTON-TED  OXFORD  48 


JOSEPH    S.  WATERMAN 
&  SONS 


Incorporated 


tHnbertafeer* 


2326    &   2328   WASHINGTON    ST. 

ADJOINING  DUDLEY  ST.  TERMINAL 

BOSTON 

72 

ESTABLISHED  1859  TELEPHONE  ROXBURY  <j  73 

74 


E.   A.   CARLISLE   & 
POPE   CO. 

Successors  to 

Levi  Boles  6c  Son 

Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows,  &  Blinds 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

Window  Screens  and 
Screen  Doors 

also 

Hotbed  Sashes 


2  Sudbury  Street 
Boston 


BLANCHARD,    KING    C&    CO. 
FINE  CUSTOM  SHIRTS  AND  HAND  CRAFT  NECKWEAR 

EXCLUSIVE    AND    ORIGINAL   STYLES    AND    FABRICS 
At  Room  913,  Lawrence  Building,  Tremont  and  West  Streets,  Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Exclusive  Models 


in 


CORSETS 

IVaistSf  Negligees,  and  Neckwear 


Uns.  Oko.  OIljattMpr 


12-14  Winter  Street 


Tel.  917  Oxford 


(.Prices  the  same  at  Both  Stores) 

Boston,  Mass. 


422  Boylston  Street 

Tel.  3623  Back  Bay 


JHeptr  3  onasson 
dCo. 

TREMONT    &  BOYLSTON    STS. 
BOSTON 


OUTER 

GARMENTS 

FOR 

LADIES  AND 

MISSES 


Boston' s  Great  Millinery  House 

KORNFELD'S 


EXCLUSIVE    MILLINERY 
POPULAR    PRICES 


Models  $4.95~$6o.oo 


65-67  Summer  Street 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Cfje  &egal  fatlormg  Company 

Fashionable  Ladies'  Tailors 

High  grade  workmanship  Suits  made  to  order  Perfect  jit  guaranteed 

REPAIRING,  CLEANSING,  PRESSING  AND  ALTERING 
AT  SHORT  NOTICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES 

501  Washington  Street,  Room  47  Boston 

Nearly  opposite  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Morrison 

CORSETS  :  :  :  LINGERIE 

Boston  Agent  for  the 

WADE   CORSET 

462  Boylston  St.              Boston,  Mass. 

BESSIE   A.  BREEN 
Jf  me  Jffltllmerp 

74  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Room  509 

The  Parisian 

Outfitters  for 

JVomen  and  Misses 
16-18  Winter  St.      Boston,  Mass. 

C/iapeauK 

320    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

TELEPHONE       CONNECTION 

Hand  and  Machine  Embroidery  of  Every  Description 
Hemstitching,  Pleating,  Buttons  Covered,  etc. 

Mlle.  C.  TESTA  &  CO. 
Srt  Cmbrofoerp 

Material  for  Art  Needlework 
Novelties 

149  TREMONT  STREET,  cor.  WEST 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rooms  821-822                                               Telephone  Connection 

SPECIALTY  REPAIR  SHOP 

All  kinds  of  Repairing  and  Altering 
Refitting  of  Waists,  Skirts  and  Suits 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  done  at  short  notice 

TAILORED   GARMENTS,  SUITS  and  SKIRTS 

Measures  carefully  taken 

MRS.  L.  G.  CONWAY 

48  WINTER  STREET                               BOSTON 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


. . .  REDUCE  THE  YEARLY  OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION . . . 


INSTALL  A  BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  AND  ICE  MAKING  PLANT 

Write  for  further  information 

BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  CO.  :     NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


W*"NECESSARYAS$OAP"  ^ 

A  SOOTHING  ANTISEPTIC 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises 
Wounds,  and  Sores 

RELIEVES  PAIN,  REDUCES  IN- 
FLAMMATION AND  PROMOTES 
RAPID  HEALING.  MAINTAINS 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
SICK  ROOM.  A  HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY  FOR  DISINFECTING 
CLOSETS,   DRAINS,    AND   TRAPS. 

PREVENTS    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES 
Send  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Barrett   Manufacturing   Co., 

297    Franklin    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


HIGH    GRADE 

Jfurs 

The    choicest    ALASKA    SEAL 

and  PERSIAN    COATS 

Made  to  measure 

jfur^Htmti  Coats  for 
Automobile  Wist 

Furs  repaired  and  re-made  in  a  superior 
manner.  Reliable  goods.  Skillful  work- 
manship.    Very  reasonable  prices. 

HENRY    REBNER 

132   BOYLSTON    STREET 
Boston 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


T.  F.  WELCH  &  CO. 

THOMAS  F.  WELCH  CHARLES  M.   ROACH  ALLAN  B.  CRAVEN 

WALL    PAPER  FURNITURE 

DRAPERIES  LACES 

FURNITURE    COVERING 
CARPETS    AND    RUGS 


n  BEACON  STREET BOSTON,  MASS. 

Haymarket  2JQ4 


33nbertafetng  establishment 
1337  beacon  Street,  J&voakiim,  Jllasig. 

COOLIDGE   CORNER 

LICENSED    EMBALMER 
Telephone  85  Brookline  Parker  Bryant,  Mgr. 


William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarket 


NEW   YORK 


BOSTON 


WELLS  &  NEWTON  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
Contractors 

183  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Zehringhr,  Manager 


Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co. 

34-36  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Small  Tools  andgeneral 

line  of  Supplies  for  Machine  Shops 

and  Manufacturers 


WE   MAKE   A    SPECIALTY    OF    METAL 
AND   TOOLS   FOR   ART   CRAFTING 


Machines  Bought 
Sold,  Rented 
and  Repaired 

Supplies  of  all  kinds 


H.  L.  SHAW 
65    FEDERAL    ST.,    BOSTON,   MASS. 

Dealer  in  all  makes  of 

REBUILT    TYPEWRITERS 

Tel.  Fort  Hill  317 q 

Wildey  Savings 
Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 

Money  deposited  on  or  before 

February  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date. 


<#<&*?' 


M 


1 
I 

X  'X 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Established  189'2 


Tel.  Haymarket  1100  and  1101 


A.  R.  ANDREWS 
Typewriters  and  Supplies 

All  makes  of  Ribbons  and  Carbon  Papers 

Fine  Linen  Papers       Typewriting  and  Duplicating 

Printing  and  Engraving 

6    BEACON    STREET    (ground  floor) 

or3TREMONT    PLACE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Typewriters    rented,   also   repaired    and   inspected 
monthly  under  contract.    Rebuilt  machines  for  sale 


I  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago  broke 
the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and  COF- 
FEES in  BOSTON 


ALL  BEST  TEAS     25c 
Teas  at  15c.  Tea  at  10c. 

BEST  OLD   CROP    TQ 
COFFEE  !Oc 


Quality  Brand 


IMPORTERS    BRANCH,  LTD. 
I,  17,  and  57  WASHINGTON  STREET 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89    STATE    STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


C.  H.  BATCHELDER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Flags,    Tents,    Awnings, 
Horse  Covers 

Wagon  Covers  and  all  kinds  of  canvas  goods 

Cotton  Ducks  from  1   to  1 2  feet  wide,  for  Roofs, 

Laundries,  Wagons,  Boats,  and  various 

other  purposes 

234-240  State  Street BOSTON,  MASS. 


o 


a 


S 

a 

f 
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SAFETY-SECURITY 


L.   STARR  &   CO. 

OTomen%  Jfltes;es;\  Cfnlbren's 

anb  3Jttf  ant*'  OTeartng  Apparel 

anb  Jf  tne  Jf  urs 

35-41    WINTER    STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT    MILLER    &    CO. 

AWNINGS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 
New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  retail. 

230    STATE    STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Richmond  823 


MME.   DYER    £%%& 

Custom  Corsets 
and  Lingerie 

400  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Telephone  u6j  Back  Bay 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

DRY      GOODS 

85  to  91   Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 
Tailor  Suits  and  Gowns 

352    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


Miss  Annie  E.  IVade 
public  Stenographer 

Secretarial  work  a  specialty 

Room  812 

Lawrence  Building,  149  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


F.  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

manufacturers  of 
Puritan  Mills  Art  Draperies 

including 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes 

Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

J 22 -J JO  Summer  Street,  Boston 


OF   EVERY    KIND 
Implements,  Machines,  Woodenware 

Breck's  Real  Estate  Agency 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

Breck's  Bureau 

Furnishes  Approved  Employees,  Mercantile, 
Agricultural,  Horticultural 

JOSEPH  BRECK  <S  SONS,  Inc. 
51-52  North  Market  St.,   Boston 

Telephone  Richmond  23G0 


Established  1835  Telephone  Oxford  1140 

Special  prices  to  Lodges,  Parties  6°  Caterers 

WESTON'S 
BAKERY 

Wm.  N.  Jenkins,  Prop. 

79  BEACH  ST.  135  SUMMER  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Formerly  on  Lincoln  Street  under  United  States  Hotel 


YOU  CAN  HEAR 

Grand  Opera  in  your  own  home 
if  you  have  a  Victor  Talking 
Machine.  Ask  me  about  my 
trial  offer. 

GEO.  LINCOLN  PARKER 

100  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Tel.  Oxford  iq-ji  Third  Floor 

QBojSton  Q$m$t  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

French  Plate  Mirrors 

Framed  Mirrors,  Framed  Pictures 
Mirrors  Resilvered,  Frames  Regilded 

67-69  SUDBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
Telephone  Haymarket  878 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


B.   F.   MACY 

Formerly  of  F.  A.  WALKER  &  CO. 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 
and  FIREPLACE    FURNISHINGS 

410   BOYLSTON    STREET 

Near  Berkeley 
Telephone  3609  Back  Bay 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  ©erorator  anb  (Slater 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  966 


$0£?tmwnt  Sf> 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


Tel.  Back  Bay  385b  M 


Hull  2i4bo 


MRS.  B.  E.  WILSON 
tailoring  for  Haoies 

The  Kensington 

687  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Riding  Habits 


Goivn 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $160,000 


ELECTRIC  SCALP  AND 
FACIAL   MASSAGE 


HAIR  GOODS  AND 
HAIR  COLORING 


TILLIE 

Ladies  Hair  Dresser 

MARCELLING   AND    MANICURING 

149    TREMONT    STREET,    BOSTON,   MASS. 
Room  G21,  Lawrence  Bldg.        Tel.  Oxfopd  792-W 

Telephone  Oxford  568 

S.  D.  COHEN   &  CO. 

Designers  and  Makers  of 

LaMes'  eioafis  anti  ^uftjS 

694   WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


Telephone  Oxford  1097 


Elevator 


Klein  &  Underwood 

Optometrists  Opticians 

128a  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'   Materials 

School    Supplies,    Kindergarten    Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Easier  Cards  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,         Boston,  Mass. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

AMERICAN    PLAN    $3.00    PER   DAY    and    Upwards 
EUROPEAN   PLAN  $1.00   PER   DAY    and   Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 


TILLY    HAYNES 
Proprietor 


JAMES   G.  HICKEY 
Manager 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

INCO     PORATED 

332-340  SUMMER   STREET 
BOSTON 


GENERAL   SALES   AGENTS 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 


GENEVA 


LITHIA  WATER 
CURES    RHEUMATISM 
216  PLEASANT  ST.         Phone 


A  Natural  Laxative 
Cures  Stomach  Troubles 
and  Diabetes 
Benefits  Bright's  Disease 
Cures  Liver  Troubles 
Cures  Eczema 


AD  VER  7ISEMENTS 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


THE    AFTERGLOW 
So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 
Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's  light 
And  the  blest  seeds  you  scattered,  bloom 

A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come.     s.  H. 


Samuel  A.  Bigelow 

President 


Charles  F.  Dowse 

Treasurer 


35tgeloto  &  Botose  Co. 

HARDWARE  &  CUTLERY 
229  Franklin  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL     HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years'1 


NEW  STORE : 

4    HIGH    corner     SUMMER 
BOSTON  ' 


STREET 


ROACH    POWDER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

GUARANTEED    CONTRACTS 

References:  Hotels Touraine,  Lenox,  Brunswick, 
Essex,  Oxford,  Bellevue,  etc. 

RELIABLE   INSECTICIDE   CO. 

365  Washington  Street,  Boston 

Main  2205 


Have   You  a  Friend  that's  Deaf? 

You  can  bring  to  their  attention  some- 
thing that  they  will  never  cease  to 
thank  you  for.     The   new  adjustable 

Globe  Ear-Phone 

is  entirely  new  and  unlike  any  other 
hearing  instrument.  It  is  the  small- 
est, lightest,  and  least  conspicuous 
instrument  and  the  only  one  sold  with 

guara7itee  of  satisfactioti  or  mo?iey  reficnded.     Call  or  write 

for  booklet. 

Globe  Ear-Phone  Co. 

TREMONT  temple  boston 

TREMONT  TURKISH   BATH 

FOR    GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism  tortures,  twists,  torments  —  the 
luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage,  soothes, 
comforts,  takes  away  pain. 

Open  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176    TREMONT    STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE   ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 

ST.   BOTOLPH   TURKISH 
BATH  &  SWIMxMING  POOL 

FOR  LADIES 

Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 
ULessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Games, 
Fencing,  Dancing,  (Social  and  ^Esthetic), 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays : 
9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
ITTo  rent:  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St.  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 


BLIND  AGENTS 
WANTED 


THE  IDEAL  OLIVE  AND  PICKLE  FORK 

WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC 

Removes  pickles  and  olives  of  all  kinds  from  any  jar  or  bot- 
tle instantly,  perfectly  dry,  without  a  mark.  No  springs,  no 
wires  !  Simple,  durable,  practical,  beautiful.  Shell  pattern, 
25  cents ;  Leonora  pattern,  50  cents,  heavily  plated,  prepaid 
mail.  Agents  making  big  money.  Send  for  agency.  C.  B. 
Mudge,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AD  VER  TISEMEN7S 


ADVERTISING 

is  one  of  the  world's  great  forces. 
Directly  and  indirectly  it  constitutes 
the'medium  of  all  progress. 


APPLICATION 

If  the  day  looks  kinder  gloomy 

An'  your  chances  kinder  slim, 
If  the  situation's  puzzlin' 

An'  the  prospect's  awful  grim, 
An'  perplexities  keep  pressin' 

Till  you  face  the  bridge  of  sighs, 
Just  grit  your  teeth  an'  call  up  Mudge, 

An'  say,  "  I'll  Advertise  !  " 


For  space  and  rates  in  the 
(©utloofe  for  tfje  JSlinh,  apply  to 


CLARENCE  B.  MUDGE 

Advertising  Manager 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Roxbury  789  J. 


VOL.  VI,  No.  I 


APRIL,  I9J2 


Outlook  for  tfie  38ltno 


A  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
WELFARE  of  THE  BLIND 

Spring  Jgumtier 

MARYLAND'S  NEW  SCHOOL  (illustrated) 
A.  A.  I.  B.  PITTSBURGH  PROGRAM 
DR.  NEWTON  F.  WALKER  HONORED 
THE  LATE  WILHELM  HEINRICH 
CORRESPONDENCE   AND    JOTTINGS 


THIS   MAGAZINE 

IS  A   NATIONAL   INSTITUTION 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  IN    ITS   BEHALF? 


Editor,  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 

PUBLISHED   BY  THE   MASSACHUSETTS   ASSOCIATION 
FOR    PROMOTING   THE    INTERESTS    OF   THE    BLIND 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.         Editor's  Office,  962  Franklin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

222   BOYLSTON    STREET  62   PARK    SQUARE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


LADIES'  ROOMS  now  doubled  in  size. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  and  coupon   rooms  on 
entrance  floor. 

STORAGE  VAULTS  for  silver  and  other  valuables. 

BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL   AND    SURPLUS $*,000,000 


OSTRICH     FEATHERS 

Dyed,  Cleansed,  and  Curled 


We  wish  to  advise  the  public  that  the  quality  of 
work  produced  at  our  establishment  is  beyond  com- 
parison, not  only  in  the  appearance  it  gives  your 
feathers,  but  also  the  length  of  time  they  will  last. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  our  prices  are  the  lowest 
in  town,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate. 
Thirty-three  years  spent  at  one  location  doing  noth- 
ing but  Feather  work  assures  you  the  reliability  of 
these  statements. 


H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather  Co. 


53  TEMPLE   PLACE 
(Sign  of  the  Golden  Ostrich) 


59  TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Blake  Building,  Elevator) 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


DeMeritte  School 

Camp  Algonquin 

Founded  in  iqoo 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

ASQUAM  LAKE,  N.  H. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 

A  preparatory  school    for    boys   who 
want  an  education. 

A  Select  Camp  for  Manly  Boys 
Twenty-seventh  Season  opens 

Careful  preparation  for  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  teachers  have  had    long  experi- 
ence in  their  work. 

June  25,  1912. 

Land    and    Water   Sports ;    Personal 
Supervision ;  Tutoring,  if  desired,  by 
experienced  teachers. 

The  pupils  are  inspired  to  work  for  a 
definite  purpose  and  the  teachers  en- 
courage and  aid  them  in  their  efforts. 

Many  parents  have  sent  their  boys  to 
this  camp  for  periods  of  from  five  to 
ten  years.    Why  ?     Read  the  booklet. 

For  circula 

,rs  address 

EDWIN  DE 
815  BOYLSTON  STREET 

MERITTE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  ESTATE 

Every  investment  made,  or  other  important  action  taken, 
represents  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  group  of  men 
expert  in  trust  management,  and  their  services  cost  an 
estate  no  more  than  it  would  pay  an  individual. 
All  our  securities  are  officially  inspected  three  times 
a  year.  We  give  bonds  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  personal  property  of  an  estate  we  administer ;  and 
these  bonds  are  backed  by  a  guarantee  of  $4,500,000. 
An  individual  acting  as  executor  or  trustee  rarely  is 
required  to  give  security. 

Booklet  with  detailed  information  sent  on  request 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 


J00    FRANKLIN    STREET,    BOSTON 


In  active  business 
since  J875 


Over  $15,000,000  in  care  of  our 
trust  department 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


"Choisa"  Ceylon  Tea 


Pure     Rich     Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
60  Cents 


1-2  lb.  Canisters 
35  Cents 


Packed  in  Parchment-lined 
One  pound  and  half-pound  Canisters 


We  invite  comparison  with  other  Teas  of  similar  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE    CO. 


Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets  I  RONTON 
Copley  Square S  MJ\Ju  1  V/ll 


&±dr!BR00KUNE 


Corner 


Jin  Essential  to  Qood  Living 


EACH    SIP    REVEALS    A    DEPTH    OF 
FLAVOR,  RICH,  MELLOW    AND    FASCINATING 


W.  S.  QUINBY   COMPANY 
boston  Importers  Chicago 

Boston  Telephone,  Richmond  1580 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Emerson  and  Norris  Co. 

163  North  Beacon  Street 
Brighton,  Boston 

CONCRETE     STONE 

FOR  EXTERIORS  AND    INTERIORS  OF  BUILDINGS 


All  stone  used  on  exteriors  of  new  buildings  f 01  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  manufactured  by  us 


Just  Received 

Many  New  Patterns  in  Floor  Coverings 

\  COLLECTION  of  beautiful  rugs  and  carpets  that  will  prove  of  greatest 
*^**  interest  to  intending  purchasers.  Among  the  recent  additions  to  our 
already  incomparable  showing  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  especially  hand- 
some Wilton,  Axminster,  Brussels,  and  Mission  Bungalow  Rugs.  By  far  the 
most  representative  and  largest  floor-covering  stock  in  New  England. 


Values 


In  Oriental  Rugs 

In  Domestic  Rugs 

In  Carpets 

In  Linoleums  and  Mattings 

any  other  firm  in  our  midst. 


not   to   be    duplicated  by 


The  seven  new  buildings  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  under  construction 
at    Watertown    will   be   completely  fur- 
nished with  Linoleum  from  the 


R.  H.  White  Co. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SAFETY    FOR    VALUABLES 

®f)e  ii>tate  Street 
g>afe  Beposrtt  IrTaulte 

Exchange  Building,  53  State  Street,  Boston 


A    SEPARATE   VAULT    FOR   THE   STORAGE 
OF    SILVERWARE    IN    TRUNKS    OR    BOXES 


THE    COUPON    ROOMS    ARE   ALL   OF   LARGE    SIZE 
AND    ATTRACTIVE   IN    EVERY    WAY 


COBB,   BATES    &   YERXA 
COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grocers 

55    SUMMER    STREET,    CORNER    CHAUNCY 

(ONE   BLOCK   FROM   WASHINGTON    STREET) 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Capital,  $2,000,000.00 


Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $3,000,000.00 


THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BANK 


OF   BOSTON 


MINOT   BUILDING  -  -  in   Devonshire  Street 


Original  Charter,  1832 
Organized  as  a  National  Bank,  1864 


OFFICERS 


Thomas  P.  Beal,  President 
Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Vice-President 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.,  Vice-President 


T.  Harlan  Breed,  Cashier 

John  H.  Symonds,  Assistant  Cashier 

Frank  H.  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier 


The  Mutual 
National  Bank 

of  Boston 

40  STATE  STREET 


Directors 


C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Pres. 
E.  D.  Codman,  Vice- Pres. 
W.  S.  Crane,  2d  Vice -Pres. 


Alexander  H.  Ladd 
George  U .  Crocker 
George  W.  Cobb 


Wm.  H.  Stickney,  Cashier 

We  do  not  wish  to  solicit  bank  accounts 
that  are  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  placed, 
but  everybody  occasionally  has  a  new  ac- 
count to  open,  and  it  is  for  such  an  account 
that  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  this  bank 
considered  and  for  that  purpose  would  keep 
continually  our  name  before  you. 

This  bank  is  independent  and  has  many 
attractive  features  which  are  essentially  its 
own. 


JOSEPH    S.  WATERMAN 
&  SONS 


Incorporated 


Unbertafeer* 


2326    &   2328   WASHINGTON    ST. 

ADJOINING  DUDLEY  ST.  TERMINAL 

BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED  1859 


TELEPHONE  ROXBURY  •{  73 

74 


17< 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


When  ordering  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  Buttermilk 
be  sure  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 


HOOD'S 


ACKNOWLEDGED     THE     BEST 


'  O  A  O B      MARl 


CREAM   AND   ALL   DAIRY   PRODUCTS 

General  Offices  and  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 
494  Rutherford  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Phone    Charlestown   600 

THE     LARGEST    INDEPENDENT     DAIRY     COMPANY    IN     NEW    ENGLAND 


COFFEE 


Prepared  for  market  in  the  cleanest, 
best  lighted,  best  ventilated  coffee  estab- 
lishment in  the  world,  where  AUTO- 
MATIC MACHINERY  working  in  PURE 
AIR  and  SUNLIGHT  handles  the  coffee 
WITHOUT  THE  TOUCH  OF  A  HAND 
from  the  bag  of  import  to  the  sealed 
air-tight  package.  "White  House"  is 
composed  of  the  finest  coffees  that 
grow,  and  its  blend  is  the  result  of  fifty 
years'  experience. 

BEST  GROCERS  SELL  IT. 
If  yours  hasn't  it,  write  us. 

Dwinell=Wright  Company, 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters, 

Boston  and  Chicago. 


( An  introduction  leads  to 
everlasting  friendship  " 


"^Premiere 

CHOCOLATES 

On  Sale  Where  QUALITY 
is  Appreciated 


H.  D.  FOSS&CO.,  BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


PRESCRIPTIONS 

As  a  duty  to  your  family  and  to  yourself  you  should  walk 
out  of  your  way  to  have  your  prescriptions  filled  at  a  Riker- 
Jaynes  store.     Price  should  never  be  considered. 

The  most  essential  thing  is  to  deal  with  a  concern  who  is 
reliable  ;  who  values  its  reputation,  and  who  has  the  facilities 
in  its  own  laboratories  to  prove  that  all  ingredients  are  fresh, 
active  and  in  exact  accordance  with  your  physician's  specifica- 
tions. No  one  but  registered  pharmacists  with  long  experience 
are  permitted  to  handle  physicians'  prescriptions  in  a  Riker- 
Jaynes  store. 

Stores  in 
Boston,  Lynn,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Salem,"Brockton,  Haverhill,  Springfield,  Worcester, 

Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ttERJAWfBSBS 


STORES 


You  are  safe  when  you  buy  at 
Iftker-Jaynes 


Perhaps  our  line  of 

Slow  Speed  Motors 


°f  3°°>  560,  or  720  Rev.  per  min- 
ute, single  or  polyphase,  will  solve 
your  new  motor  drive  problem.  If 
not  —  some  of  our  NINE  other 
types  surely  will. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  320  B 

Holtzer-Cabot  Motors  are  100%  satisfaction 

The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co. 

Boston  and  Chicago 


PIANO  TEACHING 

Its  Principles  and  Problems 

By  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  written  by 
a  practical  man  to  meet  practical  needs.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  work  is  one 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  piano 
teacher  in  the  land  seeking  success. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

"  Crammed  with  information  every  teacher  and  pianist 
needs."  —  The  Nation. 


RESONANCE  IN 
SINGING  AND  SPEAKING 

By  DR.  THOMAS  FILLEBROWN 

Twenty-one  years  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  in 
Harvard  University 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

"  His  directions  for  deep  breathing  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  lucid  and  valuable  ever  printed.  They  are  im- 
portant not  only  to  students  of  singing  who  have  to 
become  professional  breathers,  but  to  all  who  wish  to 
enjoy  perfect  health." 

Henry  T,  Finck,  in  The  Nation. 

OLIVER  DITSON   COMPANY 

150  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVER  TISEMEMTS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES  B.  JOPP.  President 
C.  L.  BILLMAN,  Treasurer  GEORGE  H.  POOR,  Secretary 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW.  Jr..  Asst.  Treas.        F.  B.  LAWLER.  Asst.  Treas. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

20  MILK  STREET 

FANEUIL  HALL  BRANCH 

3  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 

Interest  allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  $300  and  over 


Boston 
Roofing    Company 

J.  T.  Fredhrickson,  Proprietor 

Slate,  Tin,  Copper,  Tar,  and  Gravel 
Roofers 

Special   attention   to   all   kinds  of 
Repairs 

Gutters,  Skylights,  and  Conductors 
made  and  put  on 

Shop:   31  and  33  Mystic   Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  677 

6  Beacon  Street,  Room  1024 
Boston,  Mass. 


oooocooooooooa 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxo 


BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  of  Unequaled  Quality 


Registered 
U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 


For  delicious  natural 
flavor,  delicate  aroma, 
absolute  purity  and 
food  value,  the  most 
important  requisites 
of  a  good  cocoa,  it  is 
the  standard. 

Trade-Mark  On  Every 
Package 

53  Highest  Awards  in 
Europe  and   America 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Dorchester,  Mass.  Established  1780 


0000000000000a  1 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SETH    W.    FULLER    COMPANY 

C  The  very  best  ideas,    material  and  workmanship 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  Construction  and  Supplies 

TELEPHONES 
Oxford  2510 ) 

2511  \  Connecting  all  offices.  Night  call :  Newton  South  322-3 

2512) 

ioo    BEDFORD    STREET   corner  of  Kingston    Street 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 

GOLF  4RB 
PRIZES' 

in  Gold 

and 

Silver 


5«  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON    MASS. 


Golf 


Our  New  Model  Drivers  and  Brassies 

Hand-Made  by  Experts  in  Our 

Work  Shops 

Imported    Scotch  Irons 

New  Designs  in  Caddy  Bags 

Tennis 

English  Rackets  —  New   Models 
L.  &  U.  Slotted-Throat    Rackets 

$3.00  to  $8.00 

For  Wear 

Imported   Jackets 

Flannel  Suits   and   Trousers 

Golf  and  Tennis  Shoes 

English  Raincoats  and  Raglans 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO, 

180    DEVONSHIRE    STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


Please    Remember 


Dont  Forget 


WE  ARE    GOING    TO    MOVE,    AND    OUR 
FUTURE  BUSINESS  HOME  WILL  BE  AT 

148   Tremont  Street,   corner   West  Street 

in  the  Lawrence  Building 

OUR    LOCATION    WILL    BE  DIFFERENT 
OUR  PRICES  WILL  BE  THE  SAME 

WALTER    M.    HATCH    &    COMPANY 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


ESTABLISHED   1893 


FRED'K  O.  WOODRUFF  &  CO 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  MORTGAGE  BROKERS 

MANAGERS  OF  ESTATES 

APPRAISERS  AUCTIONEERS 

9*    MILK   STREET,   BOSTON 


Thresher  Bros. 

^he  Specialty  Silk  Store 

BETWEEN 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

and  the  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings 

(TAKE  ELEVATOR) 

SILKS,  SILK  RIBBONS,   SPOOL  SILK, 

SILK  GARMENTS, 

BROADCLOTHS, 

WOOLEN  DRESS  GOODS, 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Thresher  Building 

46  TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Take  Elevator) 
Wholesale  prices  on  all  our  merchandise 

FIREPROOF 

STORAGE 

The   most   complete   storage   ware- 
house in  New  England.     2,000  rooms, 
$1.50    up.     Passenger   elevator;    also 
mammoth  freight  elevators,  which  take 
vans  to  rooms  without  unloading. 

COLD  STORAGE 

FOR   TRUNKS   AND   RUGS 

New  England  Storage 
Warehouse    Company 

Philadelphia  Store,  New  Thresher  Bldg., 
1322  Chestnut  Street 

32  GEORGE  ST.,  ROXBURY 

Tel.  1 160  Roxbury,  for  estimate 

CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 

Established  1817                                          Incorporated  1900 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

A  D  VER  TISEME  NTS 


<f  ranfrtfn  academy 

136   Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Special   Training   School 
for  Girls  and  Women 

Where  delicate,  nervous  children, 
behind  in  grammar  school  studies, 
or  women  who  have  neglected 
their  education,  can  receive  pri- 
vate instruction  in  grammar,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  letter  writing,  etc. 
Also  thorough  training  in  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping. 

Day  rates,  $8,  $10,  $15  per  month 
Evening  rates,  $1.00  per  week 


CASTLE    SQUARE    HOTEL 

Charles  E.  Sleeper,  Manager 

TREMONT    STREET,    CASTLE    SQUARE 

Office,  10  Chambers  Street,  Boston 
European  Plan  Boston  Hotel  Co.,  Lessee 

Over  one  mile  frontage  of  outside  rooms.  The  only  hotel  of 
its  size  in  the  world  having  PRIVATE  BATH  WITH 
EVERY  ROOM.  Long  distance  telephone  in  each  room. 
First-class  cuisine  and  service.  The  original  and  only  "no- 
tip  "  hotel  dining-room  in  the  United  States. 
50  Single  Suites  with  private  bathrooms,  $1.50  per  day  for  one 
person  only. 
100  Double   Suites  with  private  bathroom,  for  two  persons, 

$2.00  per  day. 
350  Double  Suites  (for  two),  Alcove  Chamber,  private   bath- 
room, $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
NOTHING   HIGHER.     Baggage  transferred  free. 
PLEASE  SEND   POSTAL   FOR  BOOKLET. 


Have  you  had  a  box  ^/""Samoset  Big  Four?" 

IT  CONTAINS  ROASTED  ALMONDS, 
LIQUID  CREAM  CHERRIES,  HONEY 
NOUGATINES,  AND  MILK  CHOCO- 
LATES. LOOK  FOR  THE  ROYAL 
PURPLE  BOX  AND  BE  SURE  IT  IS 
SAMOSET.  IT  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF 
OUR  FAMOUS  SPECIALTIES— THEY 
ARE    ALL    WORTH    A    TRIAL 

SAMOSET  CHOCOLATES  CO. 

BOSTON 


STUART-HOWLAND   CO. 

MOST    COMPLETE    LINE    OF 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 


IN   THE    EAST 


J-3    WINTHROP    SQUARE  ) 
J2-36   OTIS    STREET  J 


BOSTON 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


LA  M  S  O  N      &      HUB  B  A  R  D     Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

Hats  and  Furs  for  Men  and  Women 

COLD  STORAGE    OF  FURS 

LAMSON  &  HUBBARD 
92    BEDFORD    AND    173    WASHINGTON    STS.,  BOSTON 


You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in 
pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  writes  without  shaking.  When  the 
cap  is  on,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink, 
remains  moist. 

It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow 
of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Hiff- 
gin  's  India  Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink 
made 

It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen  to  fill. 
No  joints  to  unscrew,  just  take  off  the  cap 
and  it  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the 
fewest  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN   PEN    COMPANY 

Adams,  Cashing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agents 

23  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

^MGDRE'S 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


GRANOLITHIC 

ASPHALT 

TAR    CONCRETE 

Walks,  Driveways,  Floors,   Steps,  etc. 

CAST-STONE 

for  Building  Trim  and  Ornamentation 


'Phone  Main  6657 


To  insure  a  Satisfactory  Quality  use  our 
BAY    STATE    LIQUID    PAINTS 
BAY    STATE    OIL    SHINGLE    STAINS 
BAY    STATE    VARNISHES 


BAY   STATE   BRICK  AND   CEMENT   COATING 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND   &    CO.,  Incorporated 

Corroders  of  White  Lead  and  Color  Grinders 

82  &  84  WASHINGTON    ST.,  BOSTON  FACTORIES:  MALDEN,  MASS. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING  CO. 

BOSTON,      MASS. 

Main  Offices        ...         5  Park  Square 
Branch    ....    529  Tremont  Temple 
Warehouses        .   80  Farnham  St.,  Roxbury 

UENRY  W.  SAVAGC 

O       129  Tremont  Street      Ld 

OPPOSITE   PARK   STREET  SUBWAY 

See  me  for  anything  pertaining  to 

REAL  ESTATE 

MORTGAGES                INSURANCE 

Jlrchitects  and 
Constructors  of 
All  the  Noted 
Shows  in  Boston 

COLLECTION   OF  RENTS 
CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

ALLSTON  OFFICE: 

1229  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Near  Harvard  Avenue 

BROOKLINE   OFFICE: 

FOR      DESIGNS      AND      ESTIMATES     ADDRESS 

E.  W.  CAMPBELL,  General  Manager 

Telephone  Oxford  2066 

1331  Beacon  Street,  Coolidge's  Corner 

TELEPHONES : 

Oxford  4420 

Brighton  670                                                     Brookline  1508 

Hathaway' s   Drop  Instep    Shoe 

DIFFERENT— BETTER    THAN    ANY    OTHER 
SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR  THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of  the  foot,  it  strengthens 
the  weakened  ankles  and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread. 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop     -     -    -     52  Merchants  Row 

NEAR  FANEUIL  HALL 

AD  VERTISEMENTS 


Here  are  the  Helps  that 
Cooks  have  wanted 


(r&wfard 


supply  them — no  others  can! 

The  Single  Damper  (patented);  one  motion — push 
the  knob  to  "kindle,"  "bake"  or  "check" — the  range 
does  the  rest.     Damper  mistakes  impossible. 

The  Ash  Hod  in  the  base   (patented).     The  ashes 
fall  through  a  chute  into  a  Hod,  all  of  them,  making 
their  removal  safe, easy, cleanly.  The  Coal  Hod  is  along- 
side, out  of  the  way. 

The    Oven  has 

cup-joint  heat  flues 
that  heat  it  in  every 
part  alike.  No 
"cold  corners,"  no 
"scorching    spots." 

The  Fire  Box 
and  Patented 
Orates  enable  a 
small  fire  to  do  a 
large  baking. 

Ask  the  Crawford  agent  to 
show  you.  Write  us  for  cir- 
culars. 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co. 
31=35  Union  St.,   Boston 
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Spring,  19  1  2 


Maryland  is   to   be   congrat- 

Maryland's         ujated  n     haying    such     a 

New  School  x    r 

tine  plant  tor  its  new  school 
for  the  blind.  Our  readers  are  indebted  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  school  for 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  excellent 
illustrations  which  are  reproduced  in  this 
issue.  There  is  no  more  practical  way  of 
aiding  the  magazine  than  by  furnishing 
material  such  as  this.  Reprints  of  reports 
with  illustrations  and  printed  matter  of 
general  interest,  the  initial  cost  of  which, 
if  set  up  independently,  would  be  prohibi- 
tive for  the  magazine,  are  of  compara- 
tively little  additional  expense  to  the  insti- 
tution or  organization  if  run  off  at  the 
same  time  that  its  reports  are  being 
printed.  We  hope  that  the  representatives 
of  other  institutions  and  societies,  who  have 
expressed  so  much  appreciation  at  seeing 
reprints  of  this  kind,  will  remember  to  give 
the  Editor  an  opportunity  to  look  over  their 
proofs,  so  that  the  magazine  may  secure 
similar  valuable  data. 

"Is  the  Outlook  for  the 
is  the  Outlook  Blind  to  be  continued  now 
.    r,    ..       ,,    that  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 

be  Continued  1 

ciation  finds  that  it  cannot, 
much  longer,  continue  its  generous  sup- 
port ?"  has  been  the  question  asked  by  some 
of  our  readers.  Unfortunately  they  have 
not  asked  the  Editor,  and  only  as  we  were 
going  to  press  has  the  question  been  passed 
on  to  him.  To  save  further  discussion  of 
this  topic,  let  us  state  that  so  long  as  there 
are  those  who  wish  for  information  with 
regard  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
blind,  and  the  Editor  retains  his  present 
excellent  health,  there  will  be  in  America 


a  publication  in  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
The  Massachusetts  Association  generously 
pledges  its  liberal  support  for  a  short  time 
longer,  but  it  states  that  for  other  work 
for  the  blind  the  demands  upon  its  resources 
are  very  great,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot 
continue  to  bear  the  lion's  share  of  the 
magazine's  deficit. 

^,       As  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 

Survey  of  the         . 

Work  of  the      ciation    for    the    Blind    has 

Massachusetts     done  so  much  for  the  maga- 

Association       zine,  it  is  only  fair  to  review 

the    splendid    record    of    this    organization, 

which  will  not  celebrate  its  tenth  birthday 

until  next  winter. 

"As  a  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of 
a  blind  man,  J.  Newton  Breed,  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  of  1899  adopted  a 
resolve  which  directed  'the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  instructing  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes.'  In  1900  Massachusetts  commenced 
'home  teaching,'  and  was  thus  the  first  state 
in  the  Union  to  expend  public  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

"The  interest  which  was  aroused  at  that 
time  was  not  allowed  to  die,  and  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  undertook  work  for 
the  adult  blind.  In  the  spring  of  1903, 
through  the  efforts  of  this  group  of  women, 
a  petition  was  introduced  at  the  State  House 
asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
commission  to  investigate  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts/'1 

At  this'  point  the  ladies'  committee  was 
expanded  into  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion, the  first  and  chief  purpose  of  which 
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was  to  assist  the  newly  created  state  com- 
mission in  every  possible  way  and,  what 
was  even  more  important,  to  arouse  public 
opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  when  this 
investigating-  board  made  its  report  the 
legislature  should  feel  that  they  must  act 
favorably.  The  Commission,  however,  was 
not  ready  to  report  in  the  spring  of  1904 
and  asked  for  another  year,  which  was 
granted.  The  Association,  in  the  meantime, 
saw  that  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  would  be  asked  by  the  legislature 
was,  "What  can  the  adult  blind  do  in  the 
industrial  world,  aside  from  making  baskets, 
brooms,  mattresses,  and  reseating  chairs?" 
and  the  Association  decided  to  spend  some 
of  its  modest  funds  trying  to  find  new 
industries. 

For  the  first  time,  at  least  under  that 
name,  it  established  an  Experiment  Station 
for  the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind.  As 
a  result  of  this  experiment  station,  the  first 
deliberate  attempt,  outside  of  the  tuning 
trade,  was  made  to  place  blind  people  in 
factories  with  the  seeing.  Art  fabric  weav- 
ing for  men  and  women  was  also  introduced 
into  this  country.  A  blind  man  came  to  the 
station  with  a  mop  of  his  invention.  He 
was  helped  to  secure  a  patent,  and  the 
"Wundermop"  industry  was  started. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  the  temporary  com- 
mission rendered  its  final  report,  recom- 
mending a  permanent  commission,  and  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  the  first  permanent 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  estab- 
lished. There  were  some  who  said,  "Now, 
of  course,  the  Association  will  erect  a  tomb- 
stone." This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 
As  soon  as  the  State  Commission  took  over 
the  Experiment  Station  and  began  using  it 
as  the  nucleus  for  its  chain  of  state  shops, 
the  Association  said  to  the  Commission,  we 
will  "rest  on  our  oars"  for  a  few  months 
and  "stand  by"  in  case  there  is  further  need 
for  assistance  from  a  private  society. 

One  of  the  first  needs  which  made  itself 
felt  was  that  of  the  blind  for  some  financial 
assistance  when  starting  in  business.  The 
State  could  not  give  or  lend  money,  and 
the  Association  immediately  created  a  small 
"Loan  and  Aid"  fund.  Another  avenue  for 
helpfulness  was  the  providing  of  summer 
vacations,  and  a  beginning  was  made  in 
this  direction. 


About  this  time  the  possibility  of  "pre- 
venting blindness"  was  becoming  more  and 
more  evident,  and  the  Association  said,  "If 
the  Commission  cannot  begin  this  work 
now,  we  will  start  it  with  your  coopera- 
tion." One  of  the  results  of  this  was  the 
establishment  of  a  social  service  department 
in  New  England's  largest  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital, and  the  other  was  the  employment  of 
a  special  field  agent  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness. 

In  1907  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  was  seeking  a  meet- 
ing place.  The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution offered  their  kindergarten  build- 
ings, which  were  unoccupied  during  vaca- 
tion time,  and  the  Association  furnished  the 
money  to  entertain  the  delegates.  Many 
say  that  that  gathering  really  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  great  conferences,  in  this 
country,  of  workers  for  the  blind. 

In  1910  Mrs.  James  A.  Woolson  expressed 
her  willingness  to  give,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  her  beautiful  home  for  a 
"settlement  house"  for  blind  women.  The 
Commission  could  not  hold  property  and 
the  Association  accepted  the  duty  and  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  the  funds  needed  to  support 
"Woolson  House." 

Much  of  this  review  is  prompted  by 
questions  which  we  have  received  as  to 
what  a  privately  supported  Association 
could  do  in  cooperation  with  a  State  Com- 
mission. There  has  been  no  overlapping 
in  the  efforts  of  these  two  organizations  in 
Massachusetts. 

Our  other  reason  was  to  call  attention 
to  another  effort  of  the  Association.  In 
the  spring  of  1907,  when  some  one  was 
suggesting  the  discontinuance  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, attention  was  called 
to  the  dearth  of  technical 
literature  about  modern 
work  for  the  blind.  It  was  further  empha- 
sized that  owing  to  the  great  distances  be- 
tween institutions  for  the  blind  a  very  small 
number  of  the  workers  ever  met  and  a 
great  many  instructors  knew  almost  noth- 
ing of  what  was  being  done  in  distant 
states. 

To  relieve  this  situation  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  was  suggested,  and  again  the 
Association  came  nobly  to  the  front  and 
offered  to  subsidize  such  a  publication  dur- 
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ing  an  experimental  period.  As  the  Asso- 
ciation feels  that  that  time  has  about 
passed,  the  Editor  wishes  to  express  pub- 
licly his  heartfelt  appreciation  of  its  boun- 
tiful support.  From  the  day  the  first  issue 
appeared  to  the  writing  of  these  words,  the 
Editor  has  never  been  hampered  in  any 
way.  Absolute,  untrammeled  freedom  has 
been  the  Organization's  watchword.  The 
country  already  owes  the  Massachusetts 
Association  a  debt  for  the  many  splendid 
experiments  it  has  made  in  this  campaign 
to  respond  to  the  cry  of  the  blind  so  elo- 
quently voiced  by  Helen  Keller  when  she 
wrote,  "Give  us  an  opportunity  to  work  that 
we  may  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  ourselves 
— to  share  God's  greatest  gift,  the  privilege 
of  man  to  go  forth  unto  his  work." 

So  far  as  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is 
concerned,  the  Massachusetts  Association 
has  done  its  part.  The  question  now  is, 
"Do  you  care  enough  about  such  a  publica- 
tion to  have  it  continue  in  the  form  made 
possible  by  that  Association?"  It  will  be 
easy  to  do  this  if  you — Mr.  Trustee,  Super- 
intendent, or  Instructor — will  do  your  part. 

Do  you  wish  the  magazine  to  be  kept 
up  to  its  present  standard?  If  you  do,  help 
us  to  raise  the  annual  $1,200  deficit. 

This  is  addressed  to  all  of  our  readers. 
If  each  one  will  do  his  share,  the  money 
will  be  raised. 

Those    of    our    readers    who 
No  Commission    have     been     following    with 

for  New  York      i  •     ,  ,  i  _ 

i..    _.  keen    interest    the    progress, 

this  Year  r      ° 

through  the  recent  New 
York  legislature,  of  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  learned  with  regret  that 
Governor  Dix  failed  to  sign  the  measure. 
The  governor  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  senator  who  was  the  sponsor  for  the 
bill: 

Albany,  April  17,  1912. 

My  Dear  Senator  Burd  :  I  have  given  much 
and  most  careful  thought  to  your  bill  for  the 
employment  of  the  adult  blind.  I  have  thor- 
oughly gone  into  the  situation  of  that  most 
important  question,  and  wish  to  assure  you 
that  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  those 
unfortunate  people  who  are  deprived  of  vision. 

Tt  does  not  seem  to  me  wise  that  a  double 
system  should  be  inaugurated  in  the  state  for 
the  distribution  and  employment  of  these  blind 


people  who,  I  am  advised,  now  number  about 
ten  thousand.  This  work  is  being  accomplished 
through  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Their  willingness  and  purpose  is  to 
distribute  work  through  the  various  branches, 
of  which  I  understand  there  is  one  in  Buffalo, 
the  marketing  of  products  of  the  labor  of 
blind  people,  and  the  giving  of  instruction  to 
perfect  any  individual  as  an  artisan.  This 
work  is  successfully  carried  on  through  gifts 
of  money  and  much  time  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral people ;  in  fact,  all  that  could  be  accom- 
plished under  a  board  or  commission  is  now 
being  accomplished  through  this  association. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  would  create  a 
friction  which  would  impair  the  work,  and 
for  these  reasons  I  am  constrained  to  regard 
the  bill  with  disapproval. 

With  expressions  of  my  high  regard  and 
esteem,  I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Dix. 

Those  familiar  with  work  for  the  blind 
in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  will  be  unable 
to  understand  the  point  of  view  taken  by 
Governor  Dix  in  this  matter.  In  both  of 
these  states  the  establishment  of  commis- 
sions was  earnestly  urged  by  the  private 
societies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  It  is  well  recognized  that  there  is 
need  and  ample  room  for  both  public  and 
private  organizations.  The  more  one  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  blind,  the  more  evident  it 
becomes  that  all  agencies  for  the  blind — 
Nurseries,  Kindergartens,  Schools  (both 
Day  and  Residential),  Workshops,  Associa- 
tions, Homes,  Libraries,  Home  Teachers, 
Pensions,  and  Magazines — need  not  dupli- 
cate each  other,  and  if  multiplied  many 
times  would  still  fall  far  short  of  solving 
the  staggering  problems  which  face  the 
sightless. 


The   twenty-first   convention 
a.  a.  1.  b.       Q£    ^ne    American    Associa- 

Convention  .  .     T  .       . 

tion  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  June  25  to  28. 

INFORMATION    FOR    THE    DELEGATES 

List  of  Delegates :  Each  school  should 
send  list  of  delegates  to  Supt.  T.  S.  Mc- 
Aloney  not  later  than  June  10. 
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School  Address:  Bellefield  Avenue  and 
Bayard   Street.    In  the   East   End   Section. 

Near  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. Twenty 
minutes'  car  ride 
from  down  town. 
Any  East  End  car 
passes  either  Belle- 
field  or  Bayard. 
The  school  is  one 
block  from  Fifth 
Avenue,  two  blocks 
from  Forbes  Street, 
two  short  blocks 
from  Craig  Street, 
and  one  block  from 
Center    Avenue   car 

President* L?tcas ,  A.A.I.B.  lilies. 

Telephone  Number:  Schenley  157. 

Railroad  Stations:  Pennsylvania,  East 
Liberty  Station.  Arriving  from  the  East, 
buy  ticket  and  check  baggage  to  East  Lib- 
erty. Leave  station  by  rear  entrance  to 
Frankstown  Avenue.  Take  an  "East  Lib- 
erty via  Center  Avenue"  yellow  sign  car 
going  towards  the  city  and  get  off  at 
Bellefield  Avenue.  Walk  one  block  down. 
Union  Station.  Arriving  from  the  West, 
buy  ticket  and  check  baggage  to  Union 
Station.  Walk  down  steps  to  Eleventh 
Street,  and  down  Eleventh  one  block  to 
Penn  Avenue.  Cross  street  and  take  "Fifth, 
Shady  and  Penn"  car  to  Bellefield  Avenue. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Take  any  car  going 
towards  the  city  or  walk  to  Fourth  Avenue 
and  change  for  a  "Fifth  and  Hiland," 
"Wilkinsburg  via  Fifth,"  or  "Hamilton 
Avenue"  car.    Get  off  at  Bellefield  Avenue. 

Pennsylvania  &  Lake  Erie.  Same  direc- 
tions as  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Note. — Regular  street  car  service  may 
be  changed  on  account  of  "Removal  of 
Hump"  in  the  business  section.  If  in  doubt 
telephone  the  school. 

Baggage:  The  Excelsior  Transfer  Com- 
pany has  an  office  at  each  station. 

PROVISIONAL  PROGRAM 

(Subject  to  changes) 

Tuesday  Evening 

Address  by  the  President,  Supt.  S.  D.  Lucas, 

of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Reception  to  delegates  and  friends. 


Wednesday 
Morning  Session 
Topic :   To   what  extent   should   the   education 
of  our  pupils  be  vocational? 
First   paper   by    Supt.    R.    W.    Woolston,   of 

Jacksonville,  111. 
Second    paper    by    Supt.    F.    M.    Driggs,    of 

Ogden,  Utah. 
Discussion. 
Topic :  What  should  be  the  aim  in  the  educa- 
tion   of    the    blind    girl,    and    how    should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy  ? 
First  paper  by  Miss   Harriet  A.  Lounsbury, 

of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Second  paper  by  Miss   May  Hill   Davis,  of 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Discussion. 

Afternoon  Session 
History  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 

the  Blind.    Paper  by  Supt.  B.  B.  Huntoon, 

of  Louisville,  Ky. 
An  early  supper  and  an  hour's  ride  is  planned. 

Evening  Session 
Round  Tables 

Thursday 

Morning  Session 
Topic :   The   expanding  view   of  the   field   for 
service  of  our  special  schools. 
First  paper  by  Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Over- 
brook,  Pa. 
Second  paper  by 
Topic  and  papers   (to  be  supplied). 
Discussion. 

Afternoon 
(No  session) 
Special  excursion. 

Evening  Session 
Round  Tables 

Friday 

Morning  Session 
Topic:    The    school    curriculum — Should    we 

aim    to    follow    that    of    the    local    public 

schools? 
First    paper    by    Supt.    G.    F.    Oliphant,    of 

Macon,  Ga. 
Second  paper  by  Supt.  W.  K.  Argo,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Col. 
Discussion. 
Topic:  How  best  may  we  implant  that  state  of 

mind  which  leads  to  success? 
First    paper    by    Charles    F.    F.     Campbell, 

Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Second  paper  by  Supt.   H.   F.   Gardiner,  of 

Brantford,  Ontario. 
Discussion. 
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Afternoon  Session 

Reports  of  committees. 
Election  of  officers. 
Adjournment. 

For  further  information  apply  up  to  June  22 
to  Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins  Institution, 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

Why  Not  Joint    We     are     repeatedly     asked, 

Conferences  of    "Why    do    not    the    'mstruc- 

"  instructors "    tors'    and    'workers'    for   the 

and  "  Workers "  ?  hiincj  meet  at  the  same  time 

and  place  ?  It  is  so  in  other  countries, 
why  not  in  America?" 

A  few  years  ago  some  one,  who  did  not 
realfze  that  the  conferences  of  the  "in- 
structors" are  confined  chiefly  to  problems 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  asked,  "Who  are 
the  'workers'  for  the  blind?"  The  confer- 
ences held  in  Boston,  Columbus,  and  Over- 
brook  during  the  past  six  years  have 
answered  that  question  so  forcibly  that 
we  hear  no  more  queries  of  that  kind.  Is 
not  the  fundamental  problem — how  best  to 
enable  the  blind  to  take  their  place  in  the 
world — the  one  that  both  instructors  and 
workers  are  everywhere  endeavoring  to 
solve  ?  The  immediate  problems  attacked 
and  the  methods  pursued  by  these  two 
groups  may  differ  somewhat,  but  the  ulti- 
mate object  is  the  same.  Surely  each  group 
has  ideas  that  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  the  other. 

To  save  useless  argument,  let  us  state 
that  we  are  not  considering  and  have  no 
thought  of  urging  joint  organizations;  we 
are  suggesting  joint  conferences,  with  pro- 
grams so  arranged  that  there  are  sections 
for  each  class  of  workers. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  is  that 
very  few  institutions  can  afford  to  enter- 
tain so  many  delegates  and  guests.  Why 
should  they  attempt  to  do  so  ?  One  delegate 
from  each  institution  or  organization  could 
be  entertained  by  the  institution  acting  as 
host,  and  the  other  delegates  could  live  out- 
side the  institution,  as  do  representatives  of 
other  organizations.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  living  expenses  are,  in  most 
instances,  the  smallest  part  of  the  cost  of 
attending  such  a  gathering ;  transportation 
usually  demands  the  largest  share  of  the 
expenses.  A  local  committee,  undoubtedly, 
could  secure  lodging  for  about  a  week  at  a 


very  reasonable  figure,  as  is  done  for  the 
delegates  to  other  conferences  of  equal  size. 
A  large  number  of  workers  for  the  blind 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  problems  con- 
fronting both  the  young  blind  and  adults, 
and  would  like  to  attend  both  conventions, 
which  means  an  annual  journey  with  its 
attendant  expense.  If  the  two  gatherings 
can  be  convened  at  the  same  time  and  at 
the  same  place  every  two  years,  the  saving 
in  expense  will  more  than  offset  the  cost  of 
boarding  outside  an  institution.  This  has 
been  very  near  the  hearts  of  a  good  many 
real  friends  of  the  blind,  and  we  are  writ- 
ing this  in  the  hope  that  some  will  be  im- 
pelled to  send  us  letters  upon  the  subject, 
so  that  a  discussion  may  be  had  in  these 
columns.  There  are  many  who  would  like 
to  see  a  joint  conference  in  the  near  future. 
Why  not  at  San  Francisco  in  1915  ? 

The    Editor    wishes    to    ac- 
Memoriai        knowledge   the   many   letters 

Number  .  °  J  . 

which  have  been  received 
with  regard  to  the  Memorial  Number  of 
this  magazine.  The  tribute  to  the  late  co- 
editor  was  reproduced  in  the  last  issue 
with  some  misgivings,  but  such  messages 
as  the  following  assure  us  that  our  readers 
approve  of  its  production : 

"The  memorial  copy  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  has  been  read  here  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  by  all  who  knew  Mrs.  Campbell.  We 
feel  that  it  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  a  noble 
woman  and  her  work,  which  so  splendidly 
seconded  your  efforts  for  the  blind ;  but  to  me, 
that  which  speaks  most  for  her  is  her  devoted 
motherhood."  J.  F.  B. 

"The  memorial  seems  almost  too  precious 
and  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  of  in  words,  for 
no  words  can  express  what  it  conveys  to  me. 
Her  life  always  seemed  like  a  radiant  star 
that  shone  as  a  beacon  of  inspiration,  and  al- 
though I  can  never  fail  to  have  her  remarkable 
life,  with  its  many  sides,  spread  out  before  my 
memory,  yet  this  particular  epitome  of  her  life 
seems  to  bind  those  many  memories  together 
and  unite  in  one  splendid  monument  her  rare 
qualities."  G.  F.  S. 

"It  will  prove  a  help  and  inspiration  to  have 
so  just  and  happy  a  reminder  of  her  joyous, 
busy,  and  enthusiastic  life — a  life  spent  so 
largely  in  work  for  others."  F.  H. 

"The  memorial  gives  'testimony  to  the 
world  of  her  sterling  worth  and  devotion  to 
the  great  cause  of  the  blind — an  example  all 
may  well  seek  to  emulate.' '  R.  C.  M. 
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THE  LATE  WILHELM  HEINRICH 

Wilhelm  Heinrich,  known  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  "the  blind 
tenor,"  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  the  last 
of  December. 

Mr.  Heinrich  in  recent  years  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  Boston's  leading  vocal 
teachers.  He  was  a  tireless  worker.  Aside 
from  his  regular  service  as  solo  tenor  at 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  church 
and  his  extensive  teaching,  Mr.  Heinrich 
was  constantly  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  latest  works  of  the  best  modern  com- 
posers. His  annual  recitals  in  Boston  had 
a  regular  and  recognized  place  in  the 
season's  musical  features.  This  was  a  dis- 
tinct tribute  to  his  ability,  for  there  is  no 
city  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  secure  a  foothold. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Heinrich : 

Born  in  1865,  at  Rockford,  111.,  of  German 
parents,  he  early  in  life  exhibited  such  a  re- 
markable musical  talent  as  to  be  the  wonder 
of  all  who  heard  his  boy  soprano  voice  in  the 
masterpieces  of  German  song,  sung  with  so 
much  pathos  and  finish.  For  his  father,  who 
came  from  Bayreuth,  the  great  center  of 
Wagner  opera,  had  imbibed  that  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  master  that  is  so  common 
throughout  Bavaria.  He  pursued  his  musical 
calling  as  violinist  in  orchestras  in  the  United 
States,  and  hence  the  musical  nature  which 
was  transmitted  to  our  singer. 

The  tragedy  of  his  life  was  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight  at  six  years  of  age,  through  sickness ; 
but  his  father,  undaunted  by  this,  felt  that 
heaven  had  destined  him  for  music ;  and  so, 
after  Wilhelm's  education  in  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  he  proposed  to  take  his 
son  to  Germany,  the  home  of  the  greatest 
tone  poets  of  the  world. 

But  the  death  of  his  father,  just  before 
graduating,  threw  him  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  on  his  own  resources ;  and  courageously 
setting  out  with  no  guide  or  means,  he  man- 
aged, by  his  wonderful  voice,  now  developed 
into  a  pure,  flexible  tenor,  to  get  to  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  New  York  and  Boston,  where 
Annie  Louise  Cary  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Rogers, 
of  Boston,  recognizing  his  wonderful  gifts, 
helped  him  by  suggestion  and  encouragement, 
until  he,  acting  on  their  advice,  crossed  the 
water  to  fulfill  the  cherished  aim  of  his  be- 
loved father. 

In  Europe  he  found  prompt  recognition  of 
his   gifts   as   a   student,   singer,   and   artist  by 


William  Cummings,  the  famous  tenor,  of 
London,  who  exclaimed  on  hearing  him  sing 
the  air,  "Then  Shall  the  Righteous,"  from 
"Elijah,"  "Man,  the  Lord  has  given  you  a 
magnificent  voice ! " 

Jn  Germany,  with  Herr  Jules  Stockhausen, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  he  had  the  rare 
instruction  of  that  famous  interpreter  of  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  and  Brahms.  Herr  Stock- 
hausen, feeling  a  deep  interest  in  one  who 
had  braved  fate  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  his 
wonderful  art,  gave  him  every  advice  and 
encouragement,  opening  his  library  of  old 
music  to  him,  giving  him  the  traditions  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann,  renditions  of  song, 
and  finally  arousing  such  an  interest  in  the 
historical  field  of  song,  through  the  fine  old 
Italian  masters,  that  young  Heinrich  planned 
a  trip  to  Italy,  the  land  of  poesy  and  melody, 
to  get  the  music  of  the  original  song  writers 
of  the  world,  and  learn  the  historical  tradi- 
tions of  interpretation.  It  was  the  result  of 
these  studies  that  brought  out  the  historical 
Cyclus  of  four  song  recitals,  that  aroused 
such  widespread  interest  last  winter,  in  Bos- 
ton ;  the  press  being  loud  in  its  expressions 
of  praise,  stating  that  the  Cyclus  had  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  song  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Heinrich  has  prepared  an  historical  pro- 
gram of  song,  beginning  with  the  first  song 
ever  written,  including  a  selection  from  the 
first  opera,  and  ending  with  modern  German 
Lieder  of  Brahms,  Richard  Strauss,  Wagner, 
and  Reger,  as  well  as  the  masterpieces  of 
Claude  Debussy,  rendered  after  the  personal 
direction  of  that  much  discussed  composer. 

Busy  as  he  was,  Mr.  Heinrich  always 
maintained  a  keen  interest  in  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  blind.  When  the  hearings 
were  being  held  before  the  Legislative 
Committee  in  Massachusetts  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  state  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Mr.  Heinrich  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  blind  most  effectively. 

In  closing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
by  his  will  Mr.  Heinrich  left  his  large  musi- 
cal library,  which  includes  many  of  his  own 
compositions,  to  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  a  memorial  service  was  held 
January  7,  1912. 

DR.  NEWTON  F.  WALKER 

HONORED    BY    THE   LEGISLATURE    OF 
SOUTH    CAROLINA 

The  South  Carolina  legislature  recently 
visited  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
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the  Blind  at  Cedar  Spring,  in  a  body,  and 
were  so  much  impressed  by  the  character 
of  the  work  being  done  there  that  on  their 


DR.    NEWTON    F.    WALKER 

return  to  the  capitol  they  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Whereas,  Newton  F.  Walker,  of  Cedar 
Spring,  Spartanburg  County,  S.  C,  has 
throughout  his  life  devoted  an  unselfish 
patience,  zeal,  and  talents  in  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children 
of  this  state ;  has  contributed  to  their  present 
and  past  relief  and  comfort;  has  aided  them 
to  develop  themselves  to  a  status  of  good  and 
intelligent  citizenship ;  and  has  prepared  them 
to  worthily  earn  their  livelihood  and  to  be- 
come most  excellent  members  of   society ; 

Therefore,  Section  I,  Be  it  Resolved  by 
the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  that  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philan- 
thropy and  Charity  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  said  Newton  F.  Walker, 
as  a  fitting  testimonial  of  his  worth  and  use- 
fulness and  life  labors  in  the  vineyard  and 
as  a  benefactor  to  South  Carolina's  unfor- 
tunate children. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  legislature  has  conferred  a 
degree  upon  a  social  worker,  certainly  the 
first  time  upon  an  educator  of  the  blind. 

The  following  quotation  is  reprinted  from 


The  Palmetto  Leaf,  the  paper  published  at 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind: 

The  recent  act  of  our  state  legislature  in 
conferring  upon  Dr.  Walker  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philanthropy  and  Charity  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  and  fitting  tribute  to  a  life  so  full 
of  devotion,  sacrifice,  and  helpfulness.  It 
shows  that  the  state  of  South  Carolina  is 
not  slow  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
worth  of  a  man  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  has  been  laboring  toward  educational 
betterment  of  the  state's  unfortunate  children. 

Under  his  safe  and  sane  leadership,  our 
school  has  reached  an  eminence  where  we  can 
look  back  with  pardonable  pride  on  her  past 
achievements,  and  can  glance  into  the  future 
with  an  everlasting  belief  in  her  glorious 
destiny.  But  this  happy  state  of  affairs  has 
not  been  the  work  of  a  moment.  There  have 
been  dark  days,  vexing  problems,  crucial 
moments  ;  but  through  and  in  them  all,  rising 
grandly  and  over  them  all,  stands  preemi- 
nently the  figure  of  one  man  leading  to  high 
and  better  things.  It  would  indeed  be  hard 
to  find  within  the  borders  of  this  state  a  man 
who  has  contributed  more  to  the  happiness 
and  to  the  amelioration  of  humanity.  But 
those  of  us  who  know  him  best,  to  us  alone 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  him 
most.  Dr.  WTalker  not  only  enjoys  the  honor 
and  respect  of  his  co-workers,  but  what  to 
any  man  must  mean  infinitely  more  than  this, 
he  has  their  undying  love. 

Yes,  the  honor  conferred  is  indeed  merited 
and  entirely  fitting.  Dr.  Walker  will  accept 
this  fresh  recognition  of  his  work  with  the 
same  quiet,  unassuming  dignity  that  has  ever 
characterized  the  man. 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS  IN  NEW 
YORK  POINT 

We  have  just  received  the  recently  pub- 
lished catalogue  (in  ink  print)  of  musical 
works  in  New  York  Point.  The  preface, 
by  William  B.  Wait,  principal  emeritus  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
so  well  describes  the  compilation  and  pays 
such  a  gratifying  tribute  to  Miss  Hannah 
A.  Babcock  that  we  take  pleasure  in  re- 
producing it  in  full : 

The  creation  of  this  collection  of  musical 
works  in  embossed  form  is  an  achievement 
of  notable  character  and  importance,  and  has 
been  accomplished  mainly  through  the  devotion 
and  unremitting  exertions  of  Miss  Hannah  A. 
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Babcock,   extending   over   a  period   of   thirty- 
five  years. 

This  is  an  exceptional  field  of  study  and 
endeavor,  so  that  suitable  selections,  accurate 
transcription,  and  proof-reading  can  only  be 
done  by  one  having  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  complicated  problems  presented  in 
visual  notation,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  resolved  into  a  complete  and  clear 
tangible  notation. 

Miss  Babcock  began  the  study  of  the  corre- 
lation of  these  subjects  in  1876,  and  in  1881 
made  an  excellent  revision  of  the  New  York 
Point  Musical  Notation,  first  published  by  me 
in  1872. 

She  also  transcribed  the  technical  and  theo- 
retical works  shown  in  the  following  list,  viz. : 
Normal  Course  of  Pianoforte  Technic,  Organ 
Method,  Vocal  Method,  Violin  Method,  the 
works  in  Composition,  Counterpoint,  Harmonic 
Notation,  and  the  masterpiece  on  Harmony, 
entitled,  "Materials  Used  in  Musical  Composi- 
tion," five  volumes. 

A  recent  and  most  important  addition  to  this 
collection  is  the  compilation  of  the  New  York 
Point  Hymn-Tune  Book,  in  two  volumes,  com- 
prising six  hundred  hymn  tunes,  twenty-eight 
double  chants,  and  eight  settings  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

In  the  catalogue  of  instrumental  music  for 
the  piano  and  for  the  organ  is  a  relatively 
small  number  of  pieces,  prepared  by  others. 
When  possible,  it  has  been  Miss  Babcock's 
practice  to  read  and  compare  these  pieces  with 
the  staff  edition  in  order  to  secure  accuracy. 
In  this  way  corrections  have  often  been  made 
in  such  pieces,  and  occasionally  an  entire  work 
has  been  written  anew.  This  deserves  men- 
tion, as  it  illustrates  the  influence  of  both 
character  and  method  in  the  endeavor  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

After  a  piece  has  been  selected,  edited, 
written,  and  proof-read,  it  must  be  scrutinized, 
measure  by  measure,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
properly  graded  for  teaching  and  for  study. 
The  magnitude  of  this  part  of  Miss  Babcock's 
work  is  shown  in  the  comprehensive  list  of 
piano  music  classified  in  ten  grades. 

Finally,  in  order  that  all  the  embossed  selec 
tions  may  be  available,  it  is  essential  that  the 
entire  collection  shall  be  arranged  in  a  cata- 
logue, giving  such  information  as  will  enable 
one  to  intelligently  choose  and  easily  procure 
any  of  the  publications.  This  important  and 
exacting  work  has  year  by  year  been  done  by 
Miss  Babcock. 

In  a  word,  the  New  York  Point  Library  of 
Music  is  mainly  the  product  of  Miss  Babcock's 
intelligence,  industry,  and  devotion,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  work  has  been  done 


in  addition  to  the  performance  of  her  duties 
as  instructor  and  director  of  music  in  this 
school. 

* 

A.  A.  W.  B.  TYPE  COMMITTEE 
BEGINS  ITS  WORK  FOR  1912 

As  soon  as  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
was  assured  of  the  full  amount  of  the  three 
thousand  dollars  which  it  has  been  raising 
since  the  Overbrook  Convention,  the  inves- 
tigating subcommittee  arranged  for  a  meet- 
ing in  Columbus.  The  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  through  its  genial  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  ex- 
tended a  cordial  invitation  to  the  committee, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  met  in 
the  very  building  in  which  one  of  the  most 
animated  type  discussions  that  has  ever  been 
held  took  place. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were  Miss 
L.  Pearl  Howard,  of  Iowa,  as  chairman; 
Mr.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  of  Boston,  secretary; 
Mr.  Robert  Irwin,  of  Cleveland;  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Fowler,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who 
served  as  substitute  on  account  of  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Miss  Trader,  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  following  letter  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  J.  Frank  Lumb,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Ohio  school,  so  well  describes 
the  visit  of  the  committee  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it : 

May  I  ask  for  space  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  meeting  of  the  Type  Committee 
here  in  our  school,  March  12-15? 

The  Type  Committee  of  ten,  appointed  by 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  at  the  Columbus  meeting 
three  years  ago,  is  charged  with  a  task  of 
very  large  proportions.  To  prove  to  all  touch 
readers  by  scientific  demonstration  what  is  the 
best  system  of  type,  and  to  take  the  proper 
steps  towards  securing  a  uniform  print  for 
the  blind,  if  successfully  accomplished,  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  this  department  of 
education. 

Four  members  of  this  committee  met  here 
in  March  with  a  view  of  preparing  some 
scientific  experiments  designed  to  prove  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  various  systems  of 
tangible  print;  and  judging  from  the  brief 
expose  of  their  plan,  given  me  by  Mr.  Irwin 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  experiments  they  expect  to  make,  if 
effectively  carried  out,  will  clear  up  the  vexed 
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question  of  a  uniform  system  of  embossed 
print. 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  generous 
spirit  which  seemed  to  possess  the  mind  of 
each  member  of  this  committee,  and  the  con- 
scientious desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  without  any  regard  to  personal 
preference. 

I  was  impressed  also  with  the  faithfulness 
of  the  committee  in  setting  itself  to  the  work 
in  hand.  During  the  entire  session  the  mem- 
bers worked  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day, 
and  were  so  closely  confined  to  their  task 
that  there  was  little  opportunity  to  see  them 
socially. 

At  a  chapel  service,  Miss  Howard,  the  chair- 


man, in  a  short,  interesting  talk,  told  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  our  school  something 
of  the  history  and  purposes  of  the  committee. 
I  should  like  to  repeat  here  what  I  said 
three  years  ago  at  the  Columbus  meeting  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  that  those  of  us  who  read 
any  form  of  tangible  print  should  be  willing 
to  commence  all  over,  if  need  be,  and  learn 
whatever  system  our  committee  may  decide 
to  recommend.  In  view  of  the  good  to  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  in  having  a  uniform 
system  of  print,  let  us  hope  that  this  noble 
work  may  find  the  cordial  and  sympathetic 
support  of  all  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


CORRESPONDENCE    AND    JOTTINGS 


IOWA 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  last  legislature  placed  the  Iowa  College 
for  the  Blind  under  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  was  previously  under  the  Board  of 
Control.  This  board  has  shown  its  good  in- 
tention by  sending  a  committee  of  its  mem- 
bers, together  with  Superintendent  Eaton,  to 
visit  Eastern  institutions.  This  committee  has 
returned  enthusiastic  and  full  of  good  plans 
for  the  future  of  our  school. 

Some  temporary  changes  have  already  been 
made  at  the  college  and  others  are  contem- 
plated. We  hope  much  from  this  new  board 
and  Superintendent  Eaton. 


Home  for  Sightless  Women 

Interest  in  the  prospective  Iowa  Home  for 
Sightless  Women  is  growing.  Last  January 
a  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  Des 
Moines  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for 
this  home.  Through  patient,  plodding  effort 
an  encouraging  amount  has  already  been 
raised,  and  this  was  increased  by  a  bazaar 
held  in  December  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Des  Moines  Society  and  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society.  Articles  for  sale  were  solicited,  not 
so  much  from  the  blind  as  from  sighted 
friends,  and  the  way  they  responded  surprised 
even  the  most  sanguine.  Aside  from  the 
money  realized,  the  advertising  did  the  cause 
great  good  and  we  found  how  many  friends 
the  work  has,  and  this  has  greatly  cheered 
our  workers.  In  January,  1912,  the  Aid  Soci- 
ety will  celebrate  its  first  birthday  with  appro- 
priate exercises. 


We  are  making  another  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  requiring  the  assessors  to  take  the 
census  of  the  blind  of  the  state.  During  the 
two  years  since  this  law  was  enacted,  the 
assessors  have  largely  ignored  its  existence. 
This  year  the  Des  Moines  society  has  issued 
a  circular  letter,  indorsed  also  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  each  county 
auditor,  calling  special  attention  to  this  law, 
asking  them  to  urge  its  importance  upon  tiie 
assessors  to  whom  they  issue  the  blanks.  It 
is  sincerely  hoped  this  may  result  in  a  more 
complete  and  correct  list  of  the  blind  in  our 
state.  Adelia  M.  Hoyt, 

Outlook  Correspondent. 


KENTUCKY 

Institution   for   the   Education   of   the 
Blind 

Early  in  the  year  our  correspondent  at  the 
above  institution  sent  us  a  charming  Shake- 
speare Calendar  of  fifty-two  pages,  with  an 
appropriate  quotation  for  each  week.  We 
were  so  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  pupils 
on  the  calendar  and  the  valentines,  which 
were  subsequently  sent,  that  we  asked  for 
further  particulars  with  regard  to  them,  and 
the  following  extract  is  taken  from  Miss  Mer- 
win's  answer : 

"The  Shakespeare  Calendars  were  made  by 
the  advanced  typewriting  class  in  our  school, 
which  consists  of  six  girls,  five  of  whom  are 
totally  blind.  They  have  been  studying  Shake- 
speare and  selected  the  quotations  themselves, 
and  did  the  work  on  the  typewriter  entirely 
without  assistance.    Each  girl  made  fifteen  of 
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them,  and  they  were  placed  on  sale  at  the 
Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co  one  of  our  large 
department  stores,  at  Christmas  time,  and 
quite  a  nice  profit  was  realized.  Some  were 
sent  to  the  trustees  and  friends  and  one  to  the 
governor. 

"This  work  originated  last  year,  when  valen- 
tines were  made  for  an  exhibition  and  sale 
held  in  that  store.  As  an  experiment  we  made 
three  dozen,  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  we 
had  made  and  sold  four  hundred  and  fifty  at 
five  cents  each.  Encouraged  by  this,  we  made 
Easter  cards  and  booklets,  of  which  the 
Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.  bought  five  hundred, 
giving  us  a  profit  of  thirty-five  dollars. 

"The  money  from  these  sales  is  divided 
among  the  girls,  and  some  of  them  have 
started  bank  accounts. 

"With  ten  dollars  from  the  Easter  sales, 
they  bought  a  handsome  Bible  for  the  institu- 
tion, as  an  appropriate  Easter  offering  and  an 
expression  of  their  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunities the  school  had  afforded  them. 

"Besides  the  gratification  of  money,  earned 
by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  these  girls 
have  gained  a  new  inspiration  for  life,  fresh 
interest  and  zeal  in  their  work,  which  has 
proved  a  wonderful  incentive  to  them." 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Perkins  Institution 

The  director  of  Perkins  called  upon  a  good 
friend  of  the  institution  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  glad  new  year  of  1912,  and  asked  him 
if  he  were  still  interested  in  having  a  standard 
novel  put  into  Braille. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  friend ;  "but  have  you 
yet  decided  what  book  would  be  most  accept- 
able to  your  students  ?" 

"We  have  decided,"  replied  Mr.  Allen,  "that, 
because  this  is  the  centenary  year  of  Dickens's 
birth,  the  book  ought  to  be  a  Dickens  novel." 

"Good !"  said  the  friend.  "Dickens  has  al- 
ways been  a  prime  favorite  of  mine." 

"And,"  continued  Mr.  Allen,  "though  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  which  story  to  take,  the 
choice  of  the  teachers,  after  eliminating  those 
of  his  works  already  in  embossed  type,  seems 
to  be  'Great  Expectations.'  " 

"Good  again !"  said  the  friend.  "That  is  the 
first  of  Dickens's  books  I  read  as  a  boy.  1 
liked  it  tremendously  then,  and  believe  your 
boys  would  like  it  too.  The  story  opens 
vividly :  I  can  still  see  poor  little  terrified  Pip 
on  top  of  a  gravestone  where  the  escaped  con- 
vict had  set  him.  Yes,  your  pupils  would  like 
that  story.  Shall  it  be  'Great  Expectations,' 
then?" 

"The    cost    of    the    finished    plates    will    be 


something  like  $250,"  declared  Mr.  Allen  ;  but 
the  gentleman  said:  "Very  well;  we  will  pro- 
duce the  book  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Anagnos. 
No,  no,  don't  thank  me.  1  want  to  thank  you 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  helping  along 
the  cause  the  institution  stands  for." 

When,  a  few  days  after  this  delightful  in- 
terview, the  librarian  had  found  the  clearly 
printed  Gadshill  edition  for  our  "printer's 
copy,"  and  we  had  read  in  its  introduction  by 
Andrew  Lang  that,  because  this  story  and 
"David  Copperfield"  are  told  in  the  first  per- 
son, they  are  in  his  opinion  Dickens's  best, 
we  were  naturally  all  the  more  satisfied  with 
having  chosen  "Great  Expectations." 

At  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  making  of 
the  plates  has  been  begun.  The  whole  novel 
will  appear  serially  in  twelve  or  thirteen  parts 
of  about  sixty  pages  each,  and  the  last  of  it 
may  be  looked  for  before  June. 

On  February  7,  Dickens's  birthday  was  cele- 
brated at  the  school.  The  teachers  have  been 
reading  aloud  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  "Bleak  House,"  and  scenes  from 
"The  Pickwick  Papers."  They  have  rehearsed 
to  the  pupils  the  titles  of  Dickens  material 
accessible  to  them  and  are  influencing  the  read- 
ing of  as  many  as  possible.  Our  library  of 
embossed  books  embraces  the  following : 

A  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  his  daughter. 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Dickens  Readings,  by  George  William  Curtis. 

Little  Nell. 

Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist. 

Paul  Dombey. 

Selections  from  The  Pickwick  Papers. 

Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Seven  Poor  Travelers. 

Holly  Tree  Inn. 

Christmas  Carol. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Dr.  Marigold. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

David  Copperfield. 

A  Child's  History  of  England. 


Skating  (Girls'  Department) 

In  the  fall  of  191 1  we  had  six  girls  who 
could  skate  a  little,  besides  two  fairly  good 
skaters — the  entering  class  giving  us  four  more. 

Early  in  December  we  flooded  one  side  of 
our  green,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  elements, 
had  a  few  feet  of  ice.  The  cold  continued 
and  for  three  weeks  enthusiasm  ran  high. 
Our  six  pairs  of  skates  were  resurrected  from 
a  two  years'  sleep  in  the  schoolhouse  attic, 
four  more  pairs  were  purchased,  letters  were 
hurriedly   sent   home   asking   for   skates,   with 
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the  result  that  five   fortunate  girls  now  have 
pairs  of  their  own. 

Three  post-graduates  and  about  twelve 
others,  who  were  excused  for  various  reasons, 
have  not  skated,  but  all  the  others  have  taken 
their  turns  at  skating  and  helping,  and  when 
too  many  were  out  the  overflow  has  coasted ; 
but,  as  compared  with  skating,  our  popular 
coast  has  suddenly  dropped  far  in  the  estima- 
tion of  most. 

By  February  i,  thirty-two  girls  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  try  skates,  clinging  with  deep 
devotion  to  their  willing  helpers.  About  half 
of  these  girls  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  their 
companions  and  seek  help  from  a  chair — no 
box  at  the  opera  being  more  in  demand  than 
our  relic  which  the  attic  produced ;  the  next 
stage  before  going  absolutely  alone  is  the 
"broom  or  brush  stage" — equally  popular. 

Besides  the  thirty-two  mentioned,  eleven 
more  girls  have  given  up  any  assistance  and 
go  alone,  although  it  can  hardly  be  termed 
"skating" ;  thirteen  more  skate  fairly  well  and 
eight  more  are  very  good  skaters. 

January  25,  1912,  two  of  the  teachers  took 
twelve  girls  to  Jamaica  Pond  for  an  afternoon 
of  skating,  returning  just  in  time  for  tea, 
after  having  had  a  glorious  time ;  in  fact,  the 
girls  all  begged  to  stay  longer  and  go  without 
any  supper. 

Enthusiasm  ran  high  all  winter,  and  a  large 
premium  was  offered  for  more  ice! 

Mary  Esther  Sawyer. 


MISSOURI 

School  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Margaret  Wade,  Class  of  1912  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  recently  passed 
with  high  honors  the  examination  for  the  cer- 
tificate to  the  Missouri  State  Music  Teachers' 
Association.  Miss  Wade  is  the  first  person, 
seeing  or  sightless,  to  pass  the  examination. 
The  Examining  Board  consists  of  Prof. 
Nathan  Sacks,  of  the  Sacks's  School  of 
Music,  and  Prof.  E.  R.  Kroeger,  the  noted 
teacher  and  composer. 


Superintendent  Green  writes  that  "we  are 
enjoying  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our 
new  wing  on  the  boys'  side,  into  which  we 
moved  the  1st  of  January." 


NEW  JERSEY 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

Policy  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  at  their  regular  meeting 
of  February  14,  1912,  in  Newark,  N.  J. : 


"That  we  keep  complete  and  up-to-date 
records  of  the  blind  of  the  state. 

"That  we  regard  Qe  blind  as  normal,  indi- 
vidual members  of  a  community,  and  not  a 
class,  and  that  we  are  appointed  to  protect 
their  rights  to  that  education  which  will  free 
their  powers  of  heart  and  mind  and  body. 
We  shall  promote  and  develop  the  home  train- 
ing for  both  youth  and  adults,  and  hand  in 
hand  with  this  training  the  promotion  of 
home  industries  for  the  blind,  awakening  a 
public  interest  in  the  possible  capabilities  of 
the  blind. 

"We  believe  in  the  intrinsic  educational 
value  of  manual  training,  realizing  its  indus- 
trial difficulties  as  a  means  of  support  for  the 
blind. 

"We  shall  strive  in  every  way  to  decrease 
and  prevent  blindness,  but  when  it  does  occur 
we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  develop  in 
the  blind  a  self-respecting  and  respected  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  them,  only  com- 
mending their  best  work  in  the  various  lines 
possible  for  them  to  follow. 

"We  shall  try  to  protect  the  community  by 
providing  custodial  care  and  training  for  the 
defective  blind." 


NEW  YORK 
State  School  for  the  Blind 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  was  held  in  the 
gymnasium  at  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Friday  evening,  March  15,  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  good-sized  crowd  of  village 
people,  as  well  as  a  number  of  guests  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils.  About  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pupils  took  part  in  the  exhibition.  The 
first  number  was  by  the  kindergarten  class, 
and  the  marches,  drills,  and  pole-climbing 
were  carried  out  with  precision  and  energy. 
This  was  followed  by  the  intermediate  girls, 
who  gave  a  fancy  stick  drill,  relay  race,  etc. 
The  intermediate  boys  then  gave  some  splen- 
did work  in  free-arm  calisthenics,  work  on 
parallel  bars,  and  some  of  their  class  games. 
The  senior  boys  did  some  excellent  work  with 
dumb-bells,  and  the  individual  work  on  the 
bars  received  much  applause.  The  senior  girls 
gave  a  fine  exhibition  of  Indian-club  swing- 
ing, also  aesthetic  dancing,  which  added  a 
very  pretty  and  graceful  feature  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  last  number  consisted  of  pyramid 
building  by  the  senior  boys,  and  represented 
some  of  the  most  difficult  work  of  the  even- 
ing. This  feat  was  performed  with  an  ease 
and  agility  which  would  have  been  creditable 
in  trained  athletes. 

These    annual    exhibitions    of    the    work    of 
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the  gymnastic  department  are  creating  so  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  that  they  will  doubt- 
less become  an  established  event  at  the  school. 


The  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  has  just  received  a  banner  from  the 
National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind  for  winning  second  place  in  the 
outdoor  track  meet  held  in  May,  191 1.  The 
character  of  this  meet  differed  from  the 
previous  meets  in  this  respect.  Formerly,  a 
group  of  the  best  athletes  were  selected  and 
trained  for  the  contest ;  but  the  Association 
adopted  the  plan,  at  the  May  meet,  of  requir- 
ing all  the  boys  in  the  various  schools  be- 
longing to  the  organization  to  compete.  Thus 
each  boy  received  his  share  of  the  special 
preparation,  and  was  made  to  feel  responsible 
for  the  honor  of  his  school. 


During  the  winter  the  pupils  at  Batavia 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  three  well-known  lecturers  on 
topics  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time. 
Prof.  A.  C.  Flick,  from  Syracuse  University, 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  "Italy,  Her 
People  and  Problems  Today" ;  Prof.  H.  M. 
Tilroe,  also  from  Syracuse  University,  read 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice" ;  and  Prof.  William 
Elliot  Griffis,  of  Cornell,  made  the  conditions 
in  China  clear  even  to  the  younger  boys  and 
girls,  who  listened  to  him  with  great  interest. 


At  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  has 
asked  the  legislature  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion, aggregating  $31,600.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  $35,000  already  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  a  dormitory  building  will  not  be 
sufficient,  and  $15,000  more  is  needed  for  the 
purpose. 

One  item  in  the  list  of  appropriations  is 
$500  for  a  player  piano.  Former  graduates 
from  the  tuning  department  find  in  their  ex- 
perience that  these  instruments  are  in  general 
use,  and  urge  that  it  is  very  important  that 
piano  tuners  should  understand  their  mechan- 
ism. The  balance  of  the  amount  requested 
will  be  used  for  repairs  and  equipment  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds. 

Mabel  B.  Myer,  Outlook  Correspondent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia 

We  are  glad  to  print  the  following  notice 
of  the  annual  concert  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution   for  the   Blind   from  the  Philadel- 


phia Record  of  April  17,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  concert,  but 
because  the  account  is  so  much  fairer  than  is 
usually  accorded  anything  that  is  done  by  the 
blind: 

Probably  the  largest  audience  that  ever 
assembled  in  Horticultural  Hall  for  a  musical 
event  was  present  there  last  night,  when  the 
twenty-first  annual  concert  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
given.  These  concerts  have  become  famous  in 
the  state,  not  only  for  the  wonderful  work 
done  vocally  by  the  young  people  laboring 
under  the  deprivation  of  the  faculty  seemingly 
so  essential  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music, 
but  also  for  the  excellence  of  the  programs 
presented  and  for  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
represented. 

The  program  was  one  of  which  the  most 
advanced  body  of  singers  might  be  proud. 
The  fact  that  the  program  was  given  in  a 
superior  manner  redounds  further  to  the  credit 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  to  the  instruc- 
tors. Mendelssohn's  "Scenes  from  Athalie" ; 
"Behold,  I  Show  You  a  Mystery !"  by  David 
Duffle  Wood;  Horatio  Parker's  "In  May"  and 
"The  Kobolds,"  followed  by  "Hiawatha's  Wed- 
ding Feast,"  the  work  of  England's  distin- 
guished composer,  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  com- 
prised the  list.  The  chorus  had  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Russell  King  Miller,  contralto ;  Ruth 
Brick,  soprano;  Virginia  Carter,  mezzo- 
soprano,  and  Nicholas  Douty,  tenor.  The 
orchestra,  recruited  from  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  was  under  the  direction  of  Russell 
King  Miller.  In  the  Mendelssohn  work,  which 
was  given  with  refreshing  spirit  and  breadth, 
Mrs.  Miller  delighted  by  her  brilliant  singing. 
Another  interesting  feature  was  the  fine  sing- 
ing of  Misses  Buch  and  Carter,  both  pupils 
of  the  school,  who  have  voices  of  unusual 
beauty  and  power.  "Behold,  I  Show  You  a 
Mystery!"  the  work  of  the  late  David  Wood, 
for  many  }^ears  teacher  and  director  of  the 
chorus,  consists  principally  of  a  tenor  solo, 
with  choral  accompaniment.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Douty's  beautiful  voice  and  elegant 
style  were  appealingly  and  sympathetically 
used.  The  work  is  interesting,  with  much 
nobility  of  conception.  Horatio  Parker's  "In 
May,"  done  by  the  chorus,  was  so  captivating 
that  an  encore  was  demanded. 

From  the  standpoint  of  novelty,  interest 
was  keenest  in  the  Coleridge-Taylor  compo- 
sition, "Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast."  It  proved 
an  exceeding  apt  welding  of  text  and  music, 
the  latter  suggestive  throughout  of  Indian 
motifs,  used  with  considerable  harmonic  abil- 
ity. The  choral  work  was  superb,  every  word 
being  distinctly  intelligible,  and  the  context  of 
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the  poem  was  delivered  with  the  finest  appre- 
ciation of  its  manifold  changes  of  mood  and 
style.  The  tenor  air  from  the  work,  "Onaway  ! 
Awake,  Beloved,"  was  exquisitely  sung  by 
Douty.  The  invitation,  heralding  the  song, 
seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  "sweetest 
voiced  singer." 

To  the  director  of  this  remarkable  entertain- 
ment, Russell  King  Miller,  much  praise  is  due. 
His  conducting  was  a  feature  as  interesting 
as  it  was  unusual.  A  leader  who  can  keep 
singers  and  orchestra  together,  and  the  whole 
in  a  spirited  and  harmonious  ensemble,  is  a 
rarity  indeed.  Altogether  the  concert  was  a 
tremendous  success,  that  speaks  volumes  for 
the  ability  of  the  pupils,  the  advanced  methods 
of  their  instructors,  and  the  intelligent  interest 
displayed  by  a  public  acquainted  with  the  best 
in  music. 


Association  have  organized  themselves  into 
seven  teams  of  four  each,  who  are  contending 
among  themselves  for  the  championship  of  the 
Association.  Some  excellent  records  have  al- 
ready been  made,  222  being  the  best  score  to 
date  made  by  a  totally  blind  boy  in  a  single 
game. 


Considerable  interest  just  now  is  prevalent 
in    bowling.    The    members    of    the    Athletic 


Word  has  come  from  his  home  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  of  the  death,  on  February  1,  1912, 
of  Mr.  Norman  MacDonald,  who  was  our 
physical  instructor  from  March,  1909,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 191 1.  It  is  a  forceful  comment  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  changes  sometimes  occur 
in  our  schools  that  not  one  of  the  physical 
instructors  who  were  here  at  the  Interschool 
Athletic  Meet,  held  on  our  athletic  field 
May  30,  1910,  is  now  in  the  work.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  and  Mr.  Wright  (of  the  Boston  school) 
have  died,  Mr.  Beaman  has  left  Batavia,  and 
Mr.  Pratt,  Pittsburgh. 


THE    CHAPIN    MEMORIAL    HOME 
FOR    AGED    BLIND 

By  Isabel  W.  Kennedy 

Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Pennsylvania    Home 

Teaching    Society    and    Free    Circulating 

Library   for  the   Blind 

The  formal  dedication  and  opening  cere- 
monies of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for 
Aged  Blind,  6713  Woodland  Avenue,  Phil- 
adelphia, took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
October  17,  191 1 — the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  William  Chapin,  a  former  princi- 
pal of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  whose  memory  the  home  is 
named. 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  the  president  of  the 
home,  who,  in  a  few  happily  chosen  re- 
marks, expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  sighted  and  blind  friends  of  the  home 
on  its  behalf,  and  said: 

"It' is  a  cause  for  deep  thankfulness  that 
so  many  large-hearted,  benevolent  seeing 
supporters  have  been  added  to  the  ranks 
of  our  dear  blind  friends  who  initiated  the 
good  work.  Among  them,  I  am  sure  I  may 
be  allowed  to  refer  especially  to  one 
friend,  Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  the  esteemed 
president  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook,  who  has  not  onlv  shown  a 


very  practical  interest  in  it  by  kindly  pro- 
curing a  benefaction  from  a  friend  of 
$10,000,  which  will  realize  an  income  of 
$500  per  year  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  home,  but  as  one  of  our  trustees  is 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  business  acu- 
men and  ripe  experience  gained  during 
many  years  of  intercourse  with  the  blind." 

Dr.  Moon  also  thanked  the  Ladies'  Aux- 
iliary and  all  who  had  in  any  way  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishing  and  maintenance 
of  the  home,  which  is  now  caring  for  six 
blind  inmates. 

Dr.  Moon's  remarks  were  followed  by 
addresses  from  Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  Rev. 
Carl  E.  Grammar,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Hon.  George  D.  Mc- 
Creary,  and  Rev.  John  A.  MacCallum. 

An  excellent  musical  program  was  given 
by  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood  and  several  gifted 
sightless  musicians — all  of  whom  have  been 
active  workers  for  the  Chapin  Home,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

A  large  number  of  invited  guests  and 
the  blind  inmates  of  the  home  took  great 
interest  in  the  addresses  and  musical  pro- 
gram, after  which  an  inspection  was  made 
of  the  fine  house  and  premises.  A  picture 
of  the  home  was  published  in  the  January, 
191 1,  number  of  The  Outlook.  The  gener- 
ous friend  who  was  mentioned  at  that  time 
as  anonymously  contributing  $3,000  (after- 
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wards  increased  to  $5,000)  to  secure  the 
property  is  Mr.  Elwood  Bonsall,  acting  as 
trustee  of  the  Annie  L.  Lowrie  estate. 

The  Chapin  Home  is  three  stories  high 
and  contains  eighteen  rooms,  with  a  capac- 
ity for  twenty  inmates. 

Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
announcement  that  one-half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  American 
Charity  Ball,  which  took  place  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Philadelphia,  on  Monday, 
February  12,  191 2,  was  to  be  contributed 
towards  the  home. 

On  Donation  Day,  held  a  week  after  the 
dedication  ceremonies,  in  addition  to  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions  and  various 
useful  articles,  the  sum  of  $5,505  was  real- 
ized. Of  this  amount,  $5,000  came  as  a 
further  benefaction  through  Mr.  John  Cad- 
walader,  thus  increasing  the  endowment 
fund  for  maintenance  to  $15,000. 

Two  rooms  in  the  home  have  been  spe- 
cially furnished  by  kind  friends.  One  of 
these  is  styled  the  David  D.  Wood  Asso- 
ciation room. 

Now  that  the  home  is  in  operation,  it  is 
fully  realized  that  it  was  a  much  needed 
institution,  and  appeals  on  its  behalf  are 
meeting  with  a  hearty  and  sympathetic 
response  from  the  public. 


"PLAN  FOR  AN  IDEAL  SCHOOL" 

[Collier's  Magazine  last  year  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  letters  with  regard  to  "The  School  in 
Our  Town."  In  the  February  25  issue  the  win- 
ning letters  were  published.  The  letter  that  won 
the  second  prize,  with  few  changes,  applies  so 
well  to  schools  for  the  blind  that  we  reprint  it. 
— Editor's   Note.] 

A  handsome  school  building  with  all 
sanitary  qualifications.  Ample  grounds. 
To  the  front  a  parterre,  as  we  would  call 
it  in  Southern  Louisiana,  with  all  flowers, 
native  and  exotic,  cultivated  by  the  school 
under  the  supervision  of  a  practical  gar- 
dener. On  the  one  side  a  park  of  trees 
indigenous  to  Louisiana,  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  nuts,  particularly  pecans.  On  the 
other  side  playgrounds  fitted  up  for  all 
sorts  of  sports.  In  the  rear  a  dairy,  a  hen- 
nery, orchards,  vineyards,  and  kitchen  gar- 
dens. In  the  distance  fields  for  experi- 
mental fanning.     (The  italics  are  ours.) 

Two-fifths    of    the    pupils'    school    hours 


given  to  mental  work,  two-fifths  to  manual 
labor,  one-fifth  to  recreation.  Fundamental 
thought:  to  train  up  healthy,  moral  citizens 
and  home-makers. 

Specialists  for  every  department,  and 
each  department  properly  equipped. 

A  library  for  reference  and  entertain- 
ment. Stereopticon  views  used  for  illus- 
trating history  and  geography  and  other 
feasible  branches.  No  parrot  methods,  but 
memory  and  hard  work  not  relegated  to 
quite  the  obscurity  of  late  years — especially 
in  the  lower  grades,  where  study  habits  are 
being  formed. 

Spelling  resurrected.  Reading  not  de- 
spised. To  write  fair  not  deemed  baseness. 
Both  sexes  required  to  study  music  and 
drawing.  Besides  the  usual  school  branches 
boys  must  make  credits  in  manual  train- 
ing, fruit  and  dairy  farming,  horticulture 
and  agriculture.  Girls  compelled  to  take 
domestic  science,  dairy  work,  gardening, 
flower,  fruit,  and  chicken  raising  along 
with  the  customary  school  work.  Aptitude 
for  any  special  branch  encouraged  and 
developed. 

A  hearty  spirit  of  democracy  cultivated. 
No  respect  of  persons,  save  such  as  is  in- 
spired by  scholarship,  moral  worth,  or  per- 
sonal charm.  National  and  state  pride  in- 
stilled. The  dignity  of  labor,  the  beauty 
and  independence  of  farm  life,  and  the 
necessity  of  forest  conservation  inculcated. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  dress  and  deport- 
ment. Frequent  functions  for  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  in  social  usages. 
Pupils  controlled  by  the  honor  system. 

The  chair  of  ethics  considered  the  most 
important  of  all  the  ics.  No  one  accepted 
for  this  position  who  does  not  combine, 
with  probity  and  mental  ability,  grace  of 
manner  and  magnetism  of  person.  No  re- 
ligious creed  taught,  but  tolerance  and 
respect  for  all  encouraged. 

The  higher  classes,  boys  as  well  as  girls, 
given  a  course  of  study  on  the  upbuilding 
of  a  home,  from  both  the  spiritual  and 
material  standpoint.  The  ambition  to  be 
the  parents  of  a  glorious  progeny  subtly 
nourished. 

Under  the  supervision  of  trained  nurses, 
practice  lessons  from  living  subjects  given 
to  the  advanced  girls  on  how  to  care  for 
infants  and  children,  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically. 
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No  tests ;  pupils  graded  according  to  ad- 
vancement and  mental  strength ;  small 
classes ;  frequent  reviews ;  close  personal 
supervision  by  the  teacher. 

This  is  a  feeble  foreshadowing  of  the 
school  we  should  like  to  have  in  our  Louisi- 
ana town. 

Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Scarborough. 

Natchitoches,  La. 

The     above     article     is     an 

An  Ideal  School     ^^   school»   as   seen   jn  the 
in    Fact  . 

mind  s  eye  ot  the  writer. 
At  the  time  that  we  reprinted  it  we  did  not 
know  that  a  school  system  was  already 
in  existence  which  embodies  many  of  the 
features  of  the  ideal  plan.  In  Hampton's 
Magazine  for  July,  Rheta  Childe  Dorr, 
under  the  title  of  "Keeping  the  Children 
in  School,"  tells  of  "The  Successful  Gary, 
Indiana,  Experiment"  of  giving  school 
children  the  kind  of  training  they  want. 
In  her  opening  paragraph  she  says : 

"We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  our  public 
school  system,  the  very  basis  of  American 
civilization,  is  not  working  as  well  as  it 
should.  It  does  not  educate.  The  machinery 
is  all  there :    fine  buildings  ;    trained  teachers ; 


compulsory  attendance  laws  ;  books  and  para- 
phernalia. But  there's  a  cog  loose  somewhere. 
The  children  leave  school  without  having  been 
educated!' 

Further  on  Miss  Dorr  continues : 

"The  educators  know  that  the  children  leave 
because  they  want  a  kind  of  training  or  a  kind 
of  work  which  the  schools  do  not  supply.  In 
desperation  the  school  authorities  are  altering 
and  adding  to  the  curriculum.  They  are  in- 
troducing manual  training,  trade  high  schools, 
organized  play,  recreation  centers,  athletic 
associations,  school  gardens.  Still  the  exodus 
continues.     What  can  be   clone  to  stop  it? 

"There  is  one  city  in  the  United  States 
where  they  think  they  have  found  the  answer. 
In  Gary,  Ind.,  they  have  worked  out  a  school 
system  which  solves  the  problem  of  how  to 
keep  children  in  school.  They  have  simply 
devised  means  of  giving  the  children  the  kind 
of  education  they  want.  Not  what  they  think 
they  want,  but  what  they  actually  do  want." 

Then  follows  an  interesting  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  schools  as  organized  and 
controlled  by  William  A.  Wirt,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Gary  schools,  designated  by 
Miss  Dorr  as  "originator  of  scientific 
school  management."  The  article  deserves 
the  careful  study  of  all  concerned  in  edu- 
cation, whether  of  the  blind  or  sighted. 


MAGAZINE    ARTICLES    ON    THE    BLIND    PUBLISHED    FROM 
OCTOBER,  1911  — MARCH,  1912 

Also  Articles  Omitted  from  the  Last  List 

Prepared  by  the  Librarian  at  the  Perkins  Institution 


American  Magazine,  February,  1912:  "Joseph 
Edgar  Chamberlain,"  by  Helen  Keller. 
Pp.   421-422.      Portrait. 

American  Magazine,  February,  1912:  "The  man 
in  the  cage,  why  he  does  not  reform,"  by 
Julian  Leavitt.  Pp.  397-409.  Illustrated. 
(The  injury  to  the  blind  of  prison  competi- 
tion  in   industrial   work.) 

American  Magazine,  March,  1912:  "J.  E.  Swear- 
ingen,"  by  Stanley,  Johnson.  Pp.  552  and 
554.  Portrait.  ("J.  E.  Swearingen,  the  blind 
superintendent  of  education  for  South  Caro- 
lina, is  seeing  wonderfully  well  for  thousands 
of  wide-awake  boys  and  girls.") 

x\rt  and  Progress,  Washington,  December,  191 1: 
"Artistic  textiles  by  blind  weavers,"  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Coburn.     Pp.  418-421.     Illustrated. 

The  Blind,  London,  October,  191 1:  "The  blind 
and  the  census  of  191 1,"  by  N.  Bishop  Har- 


man  (oculist  to  the  London  County  Council 
blind  schools).     Pp.  508-514. 

The  Blind,  London,  October,  191 1  :  "Third  trien- 
nial international  conference  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  blind,"  held  at  Exeter,  July, 
191 1.     Pp.  514-526. 

Boston  Common,  October  7,  191 1:  "Saving 
babies'  eyes ;  one  direction  in  which  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health,  after  some  prod- 
ding, has  shown  gratifying  proofs  of  effi- 
ciency," by  Gerard  C.   Henderson.     P.   6. 

Boston  Sunday  Globe,  November  5,  191 1:  "Blind 
United  States  Senator"  (Thomas  Pryor 
Gore),  by  James  B.  Morrow.  P.  5  of  the 
supplement.     Portrait. 

The  Braille  Review,  London,  October,  191 1: 
"The  Taylor  frame  and  its  greater  utility 
in  the  school,"  by  Lister  S.  Smith  (with 
examples).    Pp.   1-5. 
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The  Braille  Review,  London,  January,  1912: 
"Blind   teachers   of  the  blind."      Pp.    1—3. 

The  Braille  Review,  London,  February,  1912: 
"Should  the  training  and  education  of  blind 
children  be  intrusted  to  blind  teachers?  If 
so,  to  what  extent?"  by  W.  H.  Illingworth. 
Pp.    1-5. 

Collier's  Weekly,  November  18,  191 1:  "Joseph 
Pulitzer,  a  dominant  personality ;  some 
personal  reminiscences,"  by  James  Barnes. 
Pp.  42  and  44.     Portrait. 

Current  Literature,  October,  191 1:  "Maria 
Montessori's  rediscovery  of  the  ten  fingers." 
P.   386.     Portrait. 

The  Etude,  February,  1912  :  "Self-expression  in 
music,"  by  Edward  Baxter  Perry  (blind). 
P.  90. 

Hampton's  Magazine,  March,  1912  :  "Dreams 
and  their  meaning,"  by  Joseph  Jastrow. 
Pp.  96-101  ;  140-144.  Illustrated.  (With 
special  reference  to  the  dreams  of  the 
blind.) 

Harper's  Magazine,  January,  1912:  "Gunner 
Criswell,"  by  Elsie  Singmaster.  Pp.  302— 
308.     Illustrated.      (Fiction.) 

Harper's  Magazine,  February,  1912:  "The  best 
of  a  bad  job,"  by  Norman  Duncan.  Pp.  410- 
418.  (Story  of  "Blind  Tom  Tulk  o'  Rickity 
Tickle.") 

Harper's  Magazine,  March,  1912:  "The  seventh 
sense  in  man  and  animals,"  by  Edward  A. 
Ayers,  M.D.  Pp.  606-614.  Illustrated.  (Re- 
fers to  the  sense  of  equilibration  in  the 
blind  and  deaf.) 

Journal  of  Education,  March  14,  1912  :  "National 
Education  Association.  National  Council  of 
Education.  Special  schools  in  the  larger 
American  cities."  Pp.  288-289.  (Reference 
to  the  deaf  and  blind  in  public  schools.) 

Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  October,  191 1: 
"The  daughter  of  an  image  maker,"  by 
W.  L.  Comfort.     Pp.  532-543.     (Fiction.) 

Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  October,  191 1: 
"The  blind  woman  and  the  wind,"  by  Caro- 
line Wood  Morrison.  "A  singer  on  the 
avenue,"  by  Charlton  Lawrence  Edholm. 
Pp.  505  and  591.     (Poems  on  the  blind.) 

Lucas,  Edward  Verrall.  "The  school  for  sym- 
pathy," in  "Old  lamps  for  new."  Pp.  1-6. 
New  York,  191 1.  Macmillan  Company. 
(Account  of  a  school  for  children,  where 
they  were  trained  in  thoughtfulness  and 
humanity  by  making  them  participate  in 
various  misfortunes,  such  as  blindness, 
lameness,  deafness,  etc.  "In  the  course  of 
the  term  each  child  has  one  blind  day,  one 
lame  day,  one  deaf  day,  one  dumb  day.") 

McClure's  Magazine,  October,  19 11:  "Informa- 
tion about  the  Montessori  method."  Pp. 
702-704. 

McClure's  Magazine,  December,  191 1:  "The 
Montessori    schools    in    Rome :    the    revolu- 


tionary educational  work  of  Maria  Montes- 
sori as  carried  out  in  her  own  schools,"  by 
Josephine  Tozier.     Pp.   123-137.     Illustrated. 

McClure's  Magazine,  January,  1912:  "The  Mon- 
tessori apparatus ;  a  description  of  the 
material  and  apparatus  used  in  teaching  by 
the  Montessori  method,"  by  Josephine  Tozier. 
Pp.  289-302.     Illustrated. 

Mannix,  John  Bernard.  "Heroes  of  the  dark- 
ness :  sketches  of  Helen  Keller,  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  Henry  Fawcett,  Dr.  Armitage, 
Laura  Bridgman,  Frangois  Huber,  Dr. 
Thomas  Blacklock,  John  Metcalf,  John  Stan- 
ley, Nicholas  Saunderson,  John  Milton." 
2,22  pp.  Illustrated.  London,  191 1.  G.  W. 
Partridge  &  Company. 

National  Education  Association.  "Journal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  forty-ninth 
annual  meeting  at  San  Francisco,  July  8-14, 
191 1."  (Various  articles  on  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  hygiene  of  vision.) 

North  American,  Philadelphia,  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1911,  Magazine  Section:  "He  studies 
nature  with  his  ears ;  sightless  Clarence 
Hawkes  has  made  a  wide  reputation  thro' 
his  remarkable  stories  of  animal  life." 
Illustrated. 

The  Outlook,  November  11,  1911:  "An  adven- 
turer in  journalism — Joseph  Pulitzer."  Pp. 
602-603.  "Mr.  Pulitzer  and  American  jour- 
nalism."   Pp.   608—609. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  February,  1912:  "Captain, 
my  captain,"  by  Elizabeth  Frazer.  Pp.  220- 
230.     Illustrated.     (Fiction.) 

The  Survey,  October  28,  191 1:  "Ohio  and  her 
social  needs  :  social  responsibility  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness."     P.  1072. 

The  Survey,  December  16,  191 1  :  "Blindness  and 
Midwifery."     Pp.  1 372-1373. 

Talks  and  Tales  and  Public  Opinion,  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Washington,  October, 
1911:  "How  may  our  girls  be  trained  to 
make  them  more  useful  in  their  homes." 
Pp.  27-2,2.  (Paper  read  at  the  Overbrook 
Convention.) 

Volta  Review,  October,  191 1:  "Special  training 
of  the  sense  of  touch,"  by  Mrs.  J.  Scott 
Anderson.     Pp.  307—310.     Illustrated. 

Wellspring,  December  22,  1911:  "The  blind  and 
the  lame,"  by  Barbara  Worth.  Pp.  402-403. 
Illustrated.      (Fiction.) 

Wellspring,  January  6,  1912  :  "A  friend  to  man," 
by   Clarence   Hawkes    (blind).     Pp.   3   and  6. 

Wellspring,  January  27,  1912  :  "A  pulpit  hero," 
by  George  Lawrence  Parker.  (An  account 
of  Dr.  George  Matheson,  the  Scotch  preacher, 
who  became  blind  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.) 

Wilson,  H.  J.  "Information  with  regard  to  in- 
stitutions, societies,  and  classes  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  Kingdom."  Edition  5.  Lon- 
don, 191 1.     Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind. 
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The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  at  Overlea,  Maryland. 

Its  History   and  Development.    A  Description  of 

its  New  Plant  built  on  the  Cottage  Plan, 

the  best  model  of  this  kind  now 

in  existence.* 


A  PERIOD  OF  TRANSITION. 

The  period  described  by  this  report  has  been  one  of  tran- 
sition. For  two  years  the  school  has  resided  in  temporary 
quarters.  Having  sold  our  property  in  1909,  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  seek  temporary  quarters  until  new  build- 
ings could  be  erected. 

Four  large  residences  were  secured  on  Charles  St.,  near 
Preston,  two  of  which  were  connected  to  form  our  school 
house,  while  the  others  were  used  for  cottages,  one  for  the 
girls  and  the  other  for  the  boys.  While  our  qnarters  were 
cramped  and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  put  up  with  a  great 
many  inconveniences  yet  the  work  of  the  school  proceeded 
remarkably  well  and  the  health  of  the  children  was  excellent 
during  the  entire  time. 

In  our  last  report,  it  was  stated  that  the  most  important 
event  of  that  period  was  the  sale  of  our  property.  During 
the  two  years  just  past,  the  subject  of  most  absorbing  interest 
has  been  the  planning  and  building  of  the  new  school. 

Before  describing  the  new  plant,  we  desire  to  give  a 
retrospect  of  the  school's  history, — its  development  and 
progress. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1853  through  the  generosity 
of  a  few  philanthropic  persons,  crystallized  by  the  efforts  of 


*The  publication  of  this  sketch  and  cuts    made    possible    by    the 
generosity  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  School. 
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six  men,  who  became  its  incorporators,  when  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1853,  the  school  was  established.  These 
gentlemen  were  Messrs  J.  Smith  Hollins,  J.  I.  Cohen,  Jr.,  B. 
F.  Newcomer,  Wm,  Geo.  Baker,  Rev.  J.  N.  Mcjilton  and 
Hon.  John  Glenn.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  the  school's 
existence  was  spent  in  the  old  Paca  mansion,  located  at  649 
West  Saratoga  St.  This  property  was  bought  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  paid  for  by  funds  donated  for  this  purpose. 
In  1860  it  having  been  shown  that  the  quarters  were  inade- 
quate and  not  well  located  for  the  purposes  of  the  school, 
land  at  North  Ave.  and  Calvert  St.  was  purchased  and  plans 
commenced  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  main 
building  was  completed  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  $140,000. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  requirements  of  the  school 
demanded,  other  buildings  including  a  workshop,  gymnasium, 
a  school  building  and  a  residence  for  the  Superintendent  were 
built  at  a  total  cost,  for  grounds  and  buildings,  of  about 
$250,000. 

In  1872,  a  separate  department  for  colored  blind  and 
deaf  children,  was  established  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  annually  for  its  maintenance. 
Property  was  purchased  at  92  South  Broadway,  where  the 
school  remained  until  1879,  when  this  property  was  sold  and 
the  property  on  Saratoga  St.  formerly  occupied  by  the  main 
school  was  purchased. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  apparent  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  the  buildings  and  location  of  this  school  were 
entirely  unsatisfactory.  Accordingly  in  1906,  a  tract  of  92 
acres  of  land  on  Taylor  Ave  ,  between  Belair  and  Harford 
Roads,  in  Baltimore  County,  was  purchased  and  new  buildings 
erected  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $85,000  and  occupied  for 
school  purposes  in  1907. 

In  1909,  the  property  on  North  Ave.  was  sold.  This 
step  was  taken  by  the  board  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter,  based  on  the  following  reasons,  viz, — 

1.  The  gradual  encroachment  during  the  past  few  years 
of  the  city  and  the  probability  of  further  encroachment  by  the 
opening  of  the  streets,  through  the  grounds,  thus  rendering 
the  site  impracticable  for  the  purpose  of  the  school. 


2.  The  buildings  were  not  well  adapted  to  modern 
methods  of  educating  the  blind. 

3.  By  selling  and  rebuilding  in  the  country  on  the  site 
previously  purchased  it  was  possible  to  equip  the  school  with 
a  modern  plant,  where  the  work  of  the  school  can  be  accom- 
plished under  much  more  favrorable  circumstances  than 
heretofore. 

4.  The  board  was  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  city,  in 
so  far  as  was  possible  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  proper  site  for 
the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

With  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  and  other  funds  held  by 
the  school,  the  new  plant  has  been  erected.  The  location  is 
just  north  of  Overlea  at  the  end  of  the  Belair  car-line.  The 
tract  consists  of  ninety-two  acres  of  land,  oblong  in  shape, 
lying  along  Taylor  Ave.,  from  Northwest  to  Southeast.  It 
is  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  surround- 
ing country. 

The  lay  of  the  land  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  two  departments  of  the  school.  A  careful  study  of  the 
grounds  by  a  landscape  architect  was  made,  who  laid  out 
walks,  drive-ways  and  grounds,  also  locating  the  buildings  so 
as  to  conserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place  as  well  as  fulfil 
the  practical  requirements  of  a  modern,  educational  plant  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  COLORED. 

The  Colored  Department  has  been  built  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  property.  It  consists  of  three  buildings,  a 
wooden  cottage  which  was  on  the  property  when  purchased 
and  used  for  administration  and  teachers'  quarters  and  two 
large  brick  and  concrete  buildings,  used  for  school  and 
dormitory  purposes. 

THE  MAIN  SCHOOL  GROUP. 

The  Main  School  Group  is  situated  on  quite  a  large 
plateau  at  the  eastern  end.  It  is  composed  of  six  buildings, 
an  administration  and  school  building,  four  cottages  for 
children  and  a  cottage  for  the  Superintendent. 
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Between  the  two  groups  in  the  valley,  a  concrete  power 
plant  building  has  been  erected  and  equipped  to  furnish  heat, 
light,  ice  and  water  to  the  entire  group.  In  connection  with 
this,  there  is  a  well  equipped  laundry,  Sewage  disposal  fields 
have  been  installed  to  take  care  of  the  sewage  from  the  various 
buildings  in  the  most  modern  and  sanitary  manner. 

The  exterior  designs  of  the  several  buildings,  are  a  frank 
expression  of  the  plans.  No  money  has  been  expended  on 
surface  decoration.  In  deciding  upon  the  materials  and  con- 
struction employed,  we  have  considered  both  appearance  and 
durability,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reducing  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  to  a  minimum. 

NEWCOMER  HALL. 

The  administration  and  school  building,  known  as  New- 
comer Hall,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  group.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  H  being  176  feet  in  length  by  110  feet  at 
each  end  and  60  feet  across  the  central  portion.  The  entrance 
at  the  front  is  by  a  portico  supported  by  six  massive  pillars  of 
stone.  There  is  an  entrance  at  each  end  by  a  covered  pergola 
twenty  feet  wide  by  fifty  feet  long  with  concrete  floors,  which 
afford  admirable  places  for  recreation  in  the  open  air  when  the 
children  can  not  go  out  of  doors. 

This  building  consists  of  a  finished  basement  and  two 
stories.  On  account  of  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  northern  half  of 
the  basement  floor  is  entirely  out  of  ground  while  areas  extend 
around  the  other  half,  giving  proper  light  and  ventilation, 
rendering  the  basement  quite  as  desirable  as  any  part  of  the 
building. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Musical  Department  and  allied 
subjects  are  located  in  the  western  portion,  the  Literary 
Department  in  the  eastern  while  the  Library,  Museum,  Audi- 
torium and  administrative  quarters  occupy  the  central  part. 
In  the  basement  there  are  ten  piano  tuning  rooms,  a  piano 
repair  room  connected  with  which  is  an  elevator  by  which  the 
pianos  can  be  carried  to  the  various  floors  and  one  large  room 
connected  with  the  library  above  by  stairs,  this  being  used  for 
a  stack  room  for  the  Point  print  books.  There  are  also  in  the 
basement  a  gymnasium,  a  shower,  locker  rooms,  two  manual 
training  rooms  and  the  school  store. 
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On  the  first  floor  at  one  end,  there  is  a  chorus  room  near 
which  is  the  office  of  the  director  of  music  and  three  other 
class  rooms  for  musical  instruction.  At  the  other  extremity 
on  this  floor  is  an  office  for  the  Head  Teacher  of  the  Literary 
Department  and  three  class  rooms.  There  is  also  located  on 
this  floor  a  model  kitchen  for  instruction  in  cooking,  a  recep- 
tion room,  the  main  and  private  office,  an  office  for  the  physi- 
cian and  dentist,  a  board  room,  the  main  library  and  a 
museum. 

On  the  second  floor  at  the  eastern  extremity  there  are  six 
class-rooms  for  literary  work  while  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building,  there  is  an  additional  music  class  room  and  fifteen 
practice  rooms.  The  Assembly  Hall  occupies  the  middle 
space  on  this  floor  with  a  seating  capacity  for  six  hundred. 
There  is  a  large  stage  with  retiring  rooms  on  each  side. 

On  each  floor  at  the  extremities  of  the  buildings  are  lava- 
tories and  janitor  sink  rooms. 

THE  COTTAGES. 

There  are  four  separate  cottages  for  the  children,  two  for 
the  boys  and  two  for  the  girls.  The  front  of  the  cottages  is 
parallel  and  even  with  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  Each 
cottage  has  a  large  porch  with  concrete  floor,  which  having  a 
southern  exposure  make  admirable  places  for  recreation  in 
stormy  weather.  On  entering  the  front  through  a  vestibule 
door,  one  comes  to  a  large  hall  with  corner  alcoves  to  the 
right  and  left.  Opening  out  of  this  hall  at  one  extremity  is 
the  living  room  with  an  open  fire-place.  The  dining-room  is 
at  the  other  extremity.  At  the  rear  on  this  floor  and  connect- 
ed with  the  dining-room  are  located  the  pantn^  and  kitchen. 
Cooking  is  done  by  means  of  gas. 

There  are  two  entrances  at  the  rear,  one  for  the  pupils 
and  one  at  the  kitchen  and  leading  from  these  are  two  flights 
of  stairs.  The  basement  is  entirely  finished  with  concrete 
floors  affording  storage  rooms,  lavatories  and  a  large  play  room. 

On  the  second  floor  on  the  south  side  are  six  bed  rooms 
for  the  children,  each  designed  to  accommodate  three.  Op- 
posite are  rooms  for  house-mothers  and  teachers,  an  officers' 
bath,  linen  room,  sink  room  and  the  toilets  and  bath-room  for 
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children.  The  bath-rooms  are  separate  from  the  toilets. 
They  have  marble  wainscoating  and  tile  floors  and  are  equip- 
ped with  tubs,  hand  basins  and  a  shower  with  a  mixing 
control  device  at  the  outside,  making  it  easy  and  convenient 
for  the  house-mother  to  control  the  temperature  and  flow  of 
water.  One  room  opposite  the  house-mother's  room  is  used 
for  a  rest  room,  in  case  of  slight  illness.  Should  a  contagion 
develop  this  end  of  the  hall  can  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  floor  by  closing  a  door  until  the  patient  can  be 
removed  to  the  hospital. 

On  the  third  floor,  the  general  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  on  the  second,  provision  being  made  for  a  servant's  room 
connected  with  the  stair  that  leads  to  the  kitchen  and 
separated  from  the  balance  of  the  floor.  The  cottages  are  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  children,  two 
house-mothers,  two  teachers  and  a  servant. 

THE  MECHANICAL  PLANT. 

The  central  mechanical  plant  affords  water,  light,  heat,  ice 
and  power  for  the  entire  group.  The  water  comes  from  artesian 
wells,  which  tests  out  pure.  The  deepest  of  these  wells  is 
560  feet  and  alone  gives  sixty  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

The  heating  system  is  the  Webster  Vacuum  and  all  nine 
buildings  can  be  kept  perfectly  comfortable  at  zero  weather. 
The  ice-plant  is  capable  of  producing  four  tons  per  day.  The 
lighting  is  by  electricity  with  provision  for  emergency  light- 
ing by  means  of  gas.  Connected  with  the  power  plant  is  a 
well  equipped  laundry,  the  machines  being  driven  by  electric 
motors.  Base  plugs  have  been  provided,  conveniently  located 
in  all  the  buildings,  making  it  convenient  to  do  vacuum 
cleaning. 

THE  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  FIELDS. 

Fields  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  have  been  provided. 
The  sewage  and  waste  water  from  buildings  are  led  through 
terra  cotta  pipes  to  the  settling  tanks,  located  approximately 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  buildings.  At  each  intersection 
of  lines  or  change  in  run  of  pipe  there  is  constructed  a  brick 
manhole  for  cleaning-out  purposes.     The  settling  tanks,   two 
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in  number  are  7  feet  wide,  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  deep, 
covered  by  a  concrete  slab  with  manhole  inlet  in  same.  A 
six  inch  sludge  drain  is  connected  in  the  bottom  of  these 
tanks  (with  shear  gate  outlet  valves  and  rods  extending  to 
the  surface  to  operate  same)  and  run  to  a  sludge  tank  located 
about  forty  feet  from  the  settling  tank,  from  which  point  the 
sludge  is  run  on  the  surface  and  either  buried  or  used  as  ferti- 
lizer. 

From  the  settling  tank  the  liquid  sewage  overflows  into 
the  dosing  tank  under  a  scum  board  constructed  at  the  over- 
flow line  to  prevent  grease  and  solids  from  entering  the  dosing 
tank.  In  the  dosing  tank,  which  is  fifteen  feet  long,  seven 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  with  concrete  top  and  manhole 
as  above  mentioned,  there  are  placed  two  alternating  syphons, 
arranged  to  discharge  2,500  gallons  each,  each  syphon  being 
connected  to  separate  lines  of  6  inch  terra  cotta  pipe,  which 
conduct  the  sewage  to  the  disposal  field,  which  is  located 
approximately  250  feet  from  the  dosing  tank. 

The  disposal  field,  occupying  a  space  260  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide,  there  being  13,000  feet  of  drain  tile  laid  in  same,  is 
divided  into  two  fields,  by  two  concrete  distributors  12  inches 
wide  by  18  inches  deep,  running  through  the  entire  width  of 
the  field. 

From  the  two  sides  of  these  distributors,  at  the  bottom  of 
same,  are  run  thirty-four  lines  of  4  inch  agricultural  drain  tile 
spaced  three  feet  apart,  each  line  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty -five  feet  long.  These  tile  are  laid  on  a  bed  of  coarse 
sand  18  inches  deep,  and  the  sides  and  top  of  these  tile  are 
covered  with  crushed  stone  and  the  stone  covered  with  earth. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  bed  of  sand  are  run  seventeen 
lines  of  under  drain  tile,  laid  in  crushed  stone  and  connected 
to  one  discharge  pipe,  which  empties  into  an  adjoining  stream. 
The  effluent  from  this  discharge  pipe,  after  having  passed 
through  the  filter  bed,  is  clearer  than  the  water  in  the  city 
water  main. 

This  field  is  now  taking  care  of  approximately  thirteen 
thousand  gallons  of  water  and  sewage  daily,  and  is  construct- 
ed to  filter  and  absorb  double  that  amount. 
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A  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
WELFARE  of  THE    BLIND 


Sntrex 

VOLUME   V 

I  follow  with  keen  interest  your  efforts  to  make 
the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  a  success.  Nothing  is  more 
useful  to  the  sightless  than  an  intelligent  magazine  in  their 
interest,  setting  forth  their  needs,  making  known  what 
they  can  do  to  earn  a  living,  and  advocating  movements 
of  the  right  sort  in  their  behalf.  The  "  Outlook  for  the 
Blind"  is  just  such  a  publication.  The  fact  that  influen- 
tial and  wise  persons  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
at  heart  favor  the  magazine  makes  it  all  the  more  valu- 
able. It  deserves  liberal  support  from  philanthropists  and 
practical  workers  for  humanity. 
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Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Worcester. 

V,_48. 
Perkins      Institution      and      Massachusetts 
School    for    the    Blind.     Dramatics    and 
Concert.     V,  16. 
Prevention  of  Blindness.     V,  48. 
Publications     of     Howe     Memorial     Press. 
V,  48. 
Michigan.     Employment  Institution.     V,  7. 
Missouri.     Association  for  the  Blind.     V,  50. 
New  Jersey.     Commission  for  the  Blind.     V,  8. 
New  York.     Association  for  the  Blind.     V,   17, 
88. 

Association    for   the    Blind.      Blind    Work- 
ers'  Exhibition.     V,   2,   34-37. 
Blind   Babies'   Home,    Brooklyn.     V,    17. 
Matilda   Ziegler   Magazine   for   the   Blind. 

V,  3,  55-    * 

State  Library  for  the  Blind.     V,  17. 

State   School   for   the   Blind,    Directory   of 
Former  Pupils.     V,  50. 
Ohio.     Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind.     V,  18. 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind. 
V,  18. 

Cleveland  Society  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Blind.  V,  2,  16  pp.  pre- 
ceding back  cover. 


INDEX    TO    VOLUME   V 


vn 


Work  by  States  (continued) 

Commission    for   the   Blind.      V,   2,    16    pp. 

preceding  back  cover,  10,  67. 
School    for    the    Blind,    Dinner    Served  by 
Blind  Girls.     V,  50. 
Oklahoma.      Efforts     to     Save     the     American 
Indians  from  Blindness.     V,  50. 
School  for  the  Blind.     V,  18. 
Pennsylvania.      Convention  of  American   Asso- 
ciation   of    Instructors    of    the    Blind,    Pitts- 
burgh.    V,  87. 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Phila- 
delphia.    V,  50. 
Institution   for  the   Blind,    Overbrook. 
Chorus.     V,  1.8. 

Salesroom  and  Exchange.  V,  19. 
Lecture  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  Pub- 
lished by  the  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
V,  54,  8  pp.  following  84. 
Overbrook  Convention  of  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  V, 
4-7,  27-30,  16  pp.  preceding  advertise- 
ments. 


Work  by  States  (continued) 

Pittsburgh    Workshop    for    the    Blind.      V, 

20,   51,  55. 
Prevention  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  by 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Pittsburgh. 
V,  20. 
Western    Pennsylvania   Institution    for   the 
Blind.     School  Notes.     V,   19,  51. 
Utah.     Prevention  of  Blindness  Law.     V,  52. 
Wisconsin.      New    Day    School    for    the    Blind. 
V,   20. 
Workshops 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute.     V,  45. 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind.     V,   11. 
Michigan   Employment  Institution.     V,   7. 
Pennsylvania      Industrial      Home      for      Blind 

Women,   Philadelphia.     V,  50. 
Pittsburgh    Workshop    for   the    Blind.      V,    20, 
5i,  55- 


Xavier  Braille  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind. 

V,    15. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Bunting,  Mrs.  John.     V,  27  following  52. 
Burritt,  O.  H.     V,  pp.  3-10  following  52. 
Cadwalader,   John.    V,    11-16   following  52. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.     V,  89-92. 
Goepp,  Philip  H.     V,  17  following  52. 
Grammer,  Rev.  C.  E.     V,  20-26  following  52. 
Hayes,  Lydia  Y.     V,  8. 
Hopkins,  Marguerite  Stanford.     V,  63-67. 


Hoyt,  Adelia  M.     V,  21-26,  70-76. 

Jewell,  Arthur.     V,  8. 

Keller,  Helen.     V,  32. 

Koloubovsky,  Jacques.     V,   77-84. 

Perry,  Newel.     V,  69. 

Van  Cleve,  Edward  M.     V,  67. 

Van  Trump,  C.  R.     V,  45. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


F.  L  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

\S  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  4815 


aurcH 
cHoeofcace  box 

A  Quaint  Shop 

for  the  Sale  of 

Dainty  Confections 


Tremont  and 
Winter  Streets 


BOSTON 


The  Selection  of  Good 
Taste  is  the  Selection  of 


For  Those  Who 
Discriminate 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  NOTE 

THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM   OF 

PI1NIP     ARTC  By JULIA  DE  w.  addison 

r  11  lL      /\J\  1  O  author  of  "The  Art  of  the  Louvre,"  etc. 

To  all  readers  of  America's  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  art  treasures,  this  book  will 
be  an  interesting  volume  of  reference. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF 
THE  FINE  ARTS    AND  OTHER  collections  of 

PHILADELPHIA 

By  HELEN   W.  HENDERSON 

While  it  is  less  known  than  the  New  York  and  Boston  Museums,  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is,  nevertheless,  of  equal  importance,  and  the  reader  of  the  new 
volume  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  art  treasures  which  it  contains,  particularly  its  collec- 
tion of  American  Portraits.  Equal  prominence  is  given  in  the  book  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  the  Wistach  Collection,  the  Collections  of  Independence  Hall,  and  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Each,  in  the  Art  Galleries  of  America  Series,  profusely  illustrated,  in  a  box,  $3.00. 


PUBLISHED 
BY 


L.  C.  Page  &  Company 


53  BEACON  ST. 
BOSTON 


FOR  YOUR  PETS 

Give    them    the    best  ^ 


DR.  DANIELS'  DOG    BREAD 

For  the  Dog 

PUPPY    BREAD 

For  the  Puppy  and  Toy 

CAT    CRUMBS 

For  the  Cat    and  Kitten 

DR.  DANIELS'  CATNIP  AND 
CATNIP  BALL 

DR.  DANIELS'  DOG  AND    CAT 
MEDICINES 

For  Worms,  Distemper,  Stomach  and  Bowel 
Troubles,  Flea,  Mange  and  Skin  Ills 

DR.    DANIELS'    HORSE    REMEDIES 

For   all  Horse  Ills 

Books  on  all  these  animals  at  any  drug  store 


A  L  WA  YS  A  SK  FOR 
DR.  DANIELS' 

Dr.  A.  C.  Daniels 


f&ltoe  Polishes 


Finest  in  Quality.     Largest  in  Variety 

They  meet  every  requirement  for  cleaning  and   polishing 
shoes  of  all  kinds  and  colors. 

Do  not  soil  the  clothing  or  become  sticky. 


QuiciC 

WHIT£ 

MAKES  DIRTY 
CANVAS  SHOES 

CLEANWHITE 


QUICKLVEASILY 
APPLIED. 

ALSO  CLEANS 

ALL  ARTICLES  MADE 


IWHITTEMORE  BROS. 

I  BOSTON, hfc°5.,u,S.A. 


ladIe  VchS-d'ISi  s 
*FINE  SHOES- 

fSFTENS/PRESERv^ 
IvtMt  LEATHER'n^S 

•MIO'RtSTORES-  its':' 

-CO10R/IU5TBE.- 


BLACKEST  COLOR 

fi..i.1.w.OI|iI04 

try/  EAR,  liONGEF^  $ 

WHimM0RYBR0$.8C° 
!B05T0N,MASS.U.S.A.I- 


"QUICK  WHITE"  makes  dirty  canvas  shoes  clean  and  white. 
In  liquid  form  so  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily  applied.  A  sponge 
in  every  package,  so  always  ready  for  use.  Also  Quick  colors. 
Two  sizes.     Each  color,  10  and  25  cents. 

"GILT  EDGE"  Oil  Polish.  Blacks  and  polishes  ladies'  and 
children's  boots  and  shoes,  shines  without  rubbing,  25c. 
"  French  Gloss,"  10c. 

"DANDY  "  combination  for  cleaning  and  polishing  all  kinds  of 
russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c.     "  Star"  size,  10c. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us  his 
address  and  the  price  in  stamps  for  a  full-size  package. 

WHITTEMORE   BROS.  &  CO. 

20-26  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Polishes 

in  the  World 


A  D  VER  TISE  ME  NTS 


¥ 


& 


KAKAS  BROS.inc 

FURRIERS 


RETA/LEftS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 

AS  TO  VALUES 


7 


COLD  STORAGE 
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E.   A.   CARLISLE   & 
POPE   CO. 

Successors  to 

Levi  Boles  &  Son 

Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows,  &  Blinds 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

Window  Screens  and 
Screen  Doors 

also 

Hotbed  Sashes 


2  Sudbury  Street 
Boston 


HIGH    GRADE 

Jfurs 

The    choicest    ALASKA    SEAL 
and  PERSIAN    COATS 

Made  to  measure 

jfur^Ltneti  Coats  for 
&utomootle  Wist 

Furs  repaired  and  re-made  in  a  superior 
manner.  Reliable  goods.  Skillful  work- 
manship.    Very  reasonable  prices. 

HENRY    REBNER 

132   BOYLSTON    STREET 
Boston 


BLANCHARD,    KING   ®,   CO. 
FINE  CUSTOM  SHIRTS  AND  HAND  CRAFT  NECKWEAR 

EXCLUSIVE   AND   ORIGINAL   STYLES    AND   FABRICS 

At  Room  913,  Lawrence  Building,  Tremont  and  West  Streets,  Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Made  in  Boston 


AGENCIES    GIVEN 


€( 


HOCOLATES 


Qmm> 

(jOy        To  leading  dealers  who  insist  on 


purity  and  quality 


MME. 
DYER 

SUCCESSOR  TO 
MME.  PHELPS 

Custom 
Corsets 
Silk  Skirts 
and 
Lingerie 


400  BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  1163 


HAIR  REMOVED 

FROM  LADIES' 
FACES,  NECK, 
BREAST  AND 
ARMS  BY 

THE    ELECTRIC    NEEDLE 

Guarantee  cure  in  all  cases. 
Treatment  produces  no  shock 
and  leaves  no  scars.  Private 
parlors. 

MRS.  M.  A.  BOOTH 

310  Kensington  Building,  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Exeter 

Formerly  with  Miss  M.  R.  Cole 

Hours  9  to  3 


B.  &  B.  WAIST   CO. 

Custom 
Shirt  Waists  &  Shirtwaist  Suits 

Room  507  Berkeley  Building 

Telephone  B.  B.  3234  J. 

420  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CONANT  &  GOLAN 
LADIES'   TAILORS 

Ctoenmg  ©resteer 
<gotons  &  Waists 

420  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Exclusive  Models 


in 


CORSETS 

IVaists,  Negligees,  and  Neckwear 


Mrs.  <&ea.  Otyati&kr 


12-14  Winter  Street 

Tel.  9 1 7  Oxford 


(.Prices  the  same  at  Both  Stores) 

Boston,  Mass. 


422  Boylston  Street 

Tel.  3623  Back  Bay 


Boston' s  Great  Millinery  House 

JWeper  fonasson 

KORNFELD'S 

&Co. 

<gK 

TREMONT   &  BOYLSTON    STS. 

^S\P 

BOSTON 

ffif 

OUTER 

il 

GARMENTS 

ifL 

FOR 
LADIES  AND 

71  /T  T  C*  f~*  7~~*  c 

EXCLUSIVE    MILLINERY 
POPULAR   PRICES 

MISSES 

Models  $4.oj-$6o.oo 

65-67  Summer  Street 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


The  Autobiography  of  An 
Elderly  Woman 

"  A  book  of  wisdom,  tenderness,  and  humor  .  .  . 
profitable  withal  to  readers  over  twenty-one." — 
New    York    Tribune. 

"  A  shrewd  observer,  a  keen  but  kindly  critic,  and 
an  uncommonly  amusing  writer  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  this  book."  —  Living  Age. 

$1.25  net.     Postpaid,  $1.36 
Houghton  Mifflin   Co.,    4  Park  St.,  Boston 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
JJamter,  ©erorator  anfo  4§la?ter 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  966 


SMP^M 


ft 7%mumt  St> 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


Tel.  Back  Bay  385b  M 


Hull  2/460 


MRS.  B.  E.  WILSON 
^Tailoring  for  Habieg 

The  Kensington 

687  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Riding  Habits 


Gowns 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $160,000 


ELECTRIC  SCALP   AND 
FACIAL   MASSAGE 


HAIR  GOODS  AND 
HAIR   COLORING 


TILLIE 

Ladies  Hair  Dresser 

MARCELLING   AND    MANICURING 

149    TREMONT    STREET,    BOSTON,   MASS. 
Room  621,  Lawrence  Bldg.        Tel.  Oxford  792-W 


OF 

ALL 

KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 

Factory  at  Stoneham 


STONE  &  FORSYTH 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 

Telephone  Oxford  2754 

Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 
^Vrapping  Papers  and 
Twine.     Bags  and 
Envelopes 
Made  to 
Order 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


tKfje  &egal  tailoring  Company 

Fashionable  Ladies'  Tailors 

High  grade  workmanship  Suits  made  to  order         Perfect  fit  guaranteed 

REPAIRING,  CLEANSING,  PRESSING  AND  ALTERING 
AT  SHORT  NOTICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES 


501  Washington   Street,  Room  47 

Nearly  opposite  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. 


Boston 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Morrison 

CORSETS  :  :  :  LINGERIE 

Boston  Agent  for  the 

WADE   CORSET 

462  Boylston  St.              Boston,  Mass. 

G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'   Materials 

School    Supplies,    Kindergarten    Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Easter  Cards  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,         Boston,  Mass. 

The  Parisian 

Outfitters  for 

W^omen  and  Misses 
16-18  Winter  St.      Boston,  Mass. 

CfiajoeauK 

320    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

TELEPHONE       CONNECTION 

Hand  and  Machine  Embroidery  of  Every  Description 
Hemstitching,  Pleating,  Buttons  Covered,  etc. 

Mlle.  C.  TESTA  &  CO. 
3rt  Cmbrotberp 

Material  for  Art  Needlework 
Novelties 

149  TREMONT  STREET,  cor.  WEST 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rooms  821-822                                             Telephone  Connection 

SPECIALTY  REPAIR  SHOP 

All  kinds  of  Repairing  and  Altering 
Refitting  of  Waists,  Skirts  and  Suits 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  done  at  shot  t  notice 

TAILORED   GARMENTS,  SUITS  and  SKIRTS 

Measures  carefully  taken 

MRS.  L.  G.  CONWAY 

48  WINTER  STREET                               BOSTON 

ADVER  TISEMENTS 


T.  F.  WELCH  &  CO. 

THOMAS  F.  WELCH  CHARLES  M.    ROACH  ALLAN  B.  CRAVEN 

WALL    PAPER  FURNITURE 

DRAPERIES  LACES 

FURNITURE    COVERING 
CARPETS    AND    RUGS 


U  BEACON  STREET BOSTON,  MASS. 

Haymarket  2594 


flUnbertaking  Catabliafjment 
1337  beacon  Street,  Jgroofelme,  iflastf. 

COOLIDGE   CORNER 

LICENSED    EMBALMER 

Telephone  85  Brookline  Parker  Bryant,  Mgr. 


William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarket 


NEW   YORK 


BOSTON 


WELLS  &  NEWTON  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
Contractors 

183  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Zehring^r,  Manager 


Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co. 

34-36  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Small  Tools  and  general 

line  of  Supplies  for  Machine  Shops 

and  Manufacturers 


"WE   MAKE   A    SPECIALTY   OF   METAL 
AND   TOOLS   FOR   ART   CRAFTING 


Machines  Bought 
Sold,  Rented 
and  Repaired 

Supplies  of  all  kinds 


H.  L.  SHAW 

119    FRANKLIN    ST.,  BOSTON,   MASS. 

Dealer  in  all  makes  of 

REBUILT    TYPEWRITERS 

Tel.  Fort  Hill 3179 

Wildey  Savings 
Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 

Money  deposited  on  or  before 

May  75 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date. 

S  -  '  -- 


*&''•'■•■■•■■.  ■:  .■■■■■u*^v" 


,^>-- 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

DRY      GOODS 

85  to  91   Essex   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 
Tailor  Suits  and  Gowns 

352    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


Miss  Annie  E.  Wade 
public  Stenographer 

Secretarial  work  a  specialty 

Room  812 

Lawrence  Building,  149  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


F  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

manufacturers  of 
Puritan  Mills  Art  Draperies 

including 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes 
Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street,  Boston 


OF    EVERY    KIND 

Implements,  Machines,  Woodenware 

BrecK's  Real  Estate  Agency 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BrecR's  Bureau 

Furnishes  Approved  Employees,  Mercantile, 
Agricultural,  Horticultural 

JOSEPH  BRECK  <S  SONS,  Inc. 

51-52  North  Market  St.,   Boston 

Telephone  Richmond  23G0 


BOOKBINDING 

IN    EVERY    STYLE 

ALEXANDER  MOORE 

Binder  to   M.    I.    T.,    Museum    of 
Fine  Arts,  etc.,  etc. 

1 1  Hamilton  Place,  opp.  Park  Street  Church 

BOSTON 


YOU  CAN  HEAR 

Grand  Opera  in  your  own  home 
if  you  have  a  Victor  Talking 
Machine.  Ask  me  about  my 
trial  offer. 

GEO.  LINCOLN  PARKER 

100  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Tel.  Oxford  19JI  Third  Floor 

iBojestou  Mirror  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

French  Plate  Mirrors 

Framed  Mirrors,  Framed  Pictures 
Mirrors  Resilvered,  Frames  Regilded 

67-69   SUDBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
Telephone  Haymarket  878 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Established  1892 


Tel.  Haymarket  1160  and  1161 


A.  R.  ANDREWS 
Typewriters  and  Supplies 

All  makes  of  Ribbons  and  Carbon  Papers 

Fine  Linen  Papers       Typewriting  and  Duplicating 

Printing  and  Engraving 

6    BEACON    STREET    (ground  floor) 

or3TREMONT    PLACE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Typewriters    rented,  also   repaired   and   inspected 
monthly  under  contract.    Rebuilt  machines  for  sale 


I  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago  broke 
the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and  COF- 
FEES in  BOSTON 


ALL  BEST  TEAS     25c 
Teas  at  15c.  Tea  at  10c. 

BEST  OLD  CROP    _Q 
COFFEE  !Oc 


Quality  Brand 


IMPORTERS    BRANCH,  LTD. 
I,  17,  and  57  WASHINGTON  STREET 


J,  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


C.  H.  BATCHELDER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Flags,    Tents,    Awnings, 
Horse  Covers 

Wagon  Covers  and  all  kinds  of  canvas  goods 

Cotton  Ducks  from  1   to  12  feet  wide,  for  Roofs, 

Laundries,  Wagons,  Boats,  and  various 

other  purposes 

234-240  State  Street BOSTON,  MASS. 


IS  YOUR  MONEY  MAKING 
MONEY  FOR  YOU  ? 

Put  your  savings  in  the  Maiden  Trust 
Company,  where  they  will  go  on  inter- 
est the  first  day  of  each  month  and  be 
invested  in  Massachusetts  Savings 
Bank  Investments.  We  are  earning 
and  have  paid  the  full  4%  annual  interest 
to  depositors. 

85    PLEASANT   STREET,  MALDEN,    MASS. 


L.   STARR  &   CO, 

OTomen'S,  jUtese*',  Cfctlbren'S 

anli  Snfants'  Wearing  Apparel 

anb  Jf  tne  Jf  urg 

35-41    WINTER   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Connection 


Established  1865 


J.  A.  PURINGTON 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

PROVISIONS 

1356  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE     -     -      -     MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

75    PEARL   STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


A  D  VERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  Oxford  1097 


Elevator 


Klein  &  Underwood 

Optometrists  Opticians 

128a  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


Ginger 
Ale 


Samuel  A.  Bigelow 
President 


Charles  F.  Dowse 
Treasurer 


Btgeloto  &  Botose  Co. 

HARDWARE  &  CUTLERY 
229  Franklin  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

AMERICAN   PLAN    $3.00   PER   DAY   and   Upwards 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  $1.00  PER   DAY   and  Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 

JAMES   G.  HICKEY 
Manager 


TILLY    HAYNES 
Proprietor 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

332-340  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 

GENERAL   SALES   AGENTS 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL    HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  STORE : 

4    HIGH    corner    SUMMER     STREET 
BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


THE    AFTERGLOW 

So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 

Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's  light 

And  the  blest  seeds  you  scattered,  bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come.     s.  H. 


BLIND  AGENTS 
WANTED 


THE  IDEAL  OLIVE  AND  PICKLE  FORK 

WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC 

Removes  pickles  and  olives  of  all  kinds  from  any  jar  or  bot- 
tle instantly,  perfectly  dry,  without  a  mark.  No  springs,  no 
wires!  Simple,  durable,  practical,  beautiful.  Shell  pattern, 
25  cents ;  Leonora  pattern,  50  cents,  heavily  plated,  prepaid 
mail.  Agents  making  big  money.  Send  for  agency.  C.  B. 
Mudge,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ST.  BOTOLPH  TURKISH 
BATH  &  SWIMMING  POOL 

FOR  LADIES 

Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 

ULessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Games, 
Fencing,  Dancing  (Social  and  Esthetic), 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays  : 
9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
IFTo  rent:  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St.  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 


TREMONT  TURKISH   BATH 

FOR    GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism  tortures,  twists,  torments  —  the 
luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage,  soothes, 
comforts,  takes  away  pain. 

Open-  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176    TREMONT    STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE   ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 


Telephone  3039  Main 


John  O'Connell  (/*'.) 

t 

PLUMBING 

AND 

GAS  PIPING 


Estimates  furnished. 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


135  Oliver  Street 

BOSTON 
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For  advertising  space  and  rates  apply  to 


CLARENCE  B.  MlJDGE,  Advertising  Manager 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Outlook  for  the  Minn 


A  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
WELFARE  of  THE  BLIND 

Summer  dumber 

TRAINING  IN  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  HOME  AND  IN  SOCIETY: 
AND  THE   BEST  METHODS  OF  SECURING  IT 

BY    LADY    CAMPBELL 

LEARN  TO  DO  BY  DOING  BY  O.  H.  BURRITT 
MONTREAL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
THE    PITTSBURGH    A.  A.  I.   B.  CONVENTION 

"  To  overcome  the  prejudice  that  prevails  against  the  employment 
of  the  blind  they  must  add  to  their  technical,  literary,  or  musical 
attainments,  a  manly   bearing,  gentlemanly   conduct,   and   upright 

Character."  Lady  Campbell. 


Editor,  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 

PUBLISHED   BY  THE    MASSACHUSETTS    ASSOCIATION 
FOR   PROMOTING   THE    INTERESTS    OF   THE    BLIND 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Editor's  Office,  962  Franklin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Yearly  Subscription,  $1.00  Single  Number,  35  cents 


OUTLOOK    FOR    THE   BLIND 


Quarterly  Record  of  the  Progress  and  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

*  Entered   as  second-class   matter  November  25,  1907,  at  the  post  office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  0/ 
March  3,  '879" 

IT  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  signed 
articles.     It  intends  to  be  non-partisan,  and  hopes  to  present  all  sides  of  mooted  questions. 

Subscription ,  $1.00;  foreign  postage,  12  cents  additional;  single  copy,  jj  cents;  back   issues, 
jo  cents.  Half  price  to  present  and  past  pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind \ 

If  Checks  and  post   office  orders  for  subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  made  payable   to 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  sent  to  962  Franklin  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

^f  English  subscribers  should  draw  their  post  office  orders  for  4s.  6d.  in  favor  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Tf  For  advertising  rates  and  space  apply  to  Clarence  B.  Mudge,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

222  BOYLSTON  STREET  62   PARK  SQUARE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


LADIES'  ROOMS  now  doubled  in  size. 

______ ^——— 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  and  coupon    rooms  on 
entrance  floor. 

STORAGE  VAULTS  for  silver  and  other  valuables. 

BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL   AND    SURPLUS $J,000,000 


OSTRICH     FEATHERS 

Dyed,  Cleansed,  and  Curled 


We  wish  to  advise  the  public  that  the  quality  of 
work  produced  at  our  establishment  is  beyond  com- 
parison, not  only  in  the  appearance  it  gives  your 
feathers,  but  also  the  length  of  time  they  will  last. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  our  prices  are  the  lowest 
in  town,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate. 
Thirty-three  years  spent  at  one  location  doing  noth- 
ing but  Feather  work  assures  you  the  reliability  of 
these  statements. 


H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather  Co. 


53  TEMPLE   PLACE 

(Sign  of  the  Golden  Ostrich) 


59  TEMPLE  PLACE 
(Blake  Building,  Elevator) 


A  D  VER  TISEME  NTS 


DeMeritte  School 

Camp  Algonquin 

Founded  in  igoo 

ASQUAM   LAKE,  N.  H. 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 

In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Select  Camp  for  Manly  Boys 

A  preparatory  school    for    boys  who 

want  an  education. 

Twenty-seventh  Season  opens 

Careful  preparation  for  the  New  Eng- 

June 25,  1912. 

land  colleges  and  the  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 

Land    and    Water   Sports ;    Personal 

The  teachers  have  had   long  experi- 

Supervision;  Tutoring,  if  desired,  by 

ence  in  their  work. 

experienced  teachers. 

The  pupils  are  inspired  to  work  for  a 

Many  parents  have  sent  their  boys  to 

definite  purpose  and  the  teachers  en- 

this camp  for  periods  of  from  five  to 

courage  and  aid  them  in  their  efforts. 

ten  years.    Why  ?     Read  the  booklet. 

For  circuls 

irs  address 

EDWIN  DE 

.  MERITTE 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  ESTATE 

Every  investment  made,  or  other  important  action  taken, 
represents  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  group  of  men 
expert  in  trust  management,  and  their  services  cost  an 
estate  no  more  than  it  would  pay  an  individual. 

All  our  securities  are  officially  inspected  three  times 
a  year.  We  give  bonds  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  personal  property  of  an  estate  we  administer ;  and 
these  bonds  are  backed  by  a  guarantee  of  $4,500,000. 
An  individual  acting  as  executor  or  trustee  rarely  is 
required  to  give  security. 

Booklet  with  detailed  information  sent  on  request 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 


J00    FRANKLIN    STREET,    BOSTON 


In  active  business 
since  J  875 


Over  $15,000,000  in  care  of  our 
trust  department 


AD  VER  USE  ME  NTS 


"Choisa"  Ceylon  Tea 


Pure     Rich     Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
60  Cents 


1-2  lb.  Canisters 
35  Cents 


Packed  in  Parchment-lined 
One  pound  and  half-pound  Canisters 


We  invite  comparison  with  other  Teas  of  similar  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE    CO. 


Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets  I  RfWTON 
Copley  Square J  DUO  1  UK 


fe±drlBR00KLINE 


Corner 


A  Fascinating  Flavor 


The  full,  rich  berries  that  together 
produce  La  Touraine  Flavor  come 
from  THE  CREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  COFFEE  CROPS 


W.  S.  QUINBY   COMPANY,    Importers 


BOSTON 


Boston  Telephone,  Richmond  1580 


CHICAGO 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Emerson  and  Norris  Co. 

163  North  Beacon  Street 
•    Brighton,  Boston 

CONCRETE     STONE 

FOR  EXTERIORS  AND    INTERIORS  OF  BUILDINGS 


All  stone  used  on  exteriors  of  new  buildings  fot  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  manufactured  by  us 


Just  Received 

Many  New  Patterns  in  Floor  Coverings 

\  COLLECTION  of  beautiful  rugs  and  carpets  that  will  prove  of  greatest 
***  interest  to  intending  purchasers.  Among  the  recent  additions  to  our 
already  incomparable  showing  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  especially  hand- 
some Wilton,  Axminster,  Brussels,  and  Mission  Bungalow  Rugs.  By  far  the 
most  representative  and  largest  floor-covering  stock  in  New  England. 


Values 


In  Oriental  Rugs 

In  Domestic  Rugs 

In  Carpets 

In  Linoleums  and  Mattings  —  not   to   be   duplicated  by 

any  other  firm  in  our  midst. 


The  seven  new  buildings  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  under  construction 
at    Watertown    will   be   completely  fur- 
nished with  Linoleum  from  the 


R.  H.  White  Co. 


AD  VER  TI SEME  NTS 


SAFETY    FOR    VALUABLES 

TOje  g>tate  Street 
g>afe  Bepositt  IrTaulte 

Exchange  Building,  53  State  Street,  Boston 


A    SEPARATE   VAULT    FOR   THE    STORAGE 
OF    SILVERWARE    IN    TRUNKS    OR    BOXES 


THE    COUPON    ROOMS    ARE    ALL   OF   LARGE    SIZE 
AND    ATTRACTIVE   IN    EVERY    WAY 


COBB,   BATES    &   YERXA 
COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grocers 

55    SUMMER    STREET,    CORNER    CHAUNCY 

(ONE    BLOCK   FROM   WASHINGTON    STREET) 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


Capital,  $2,000,000.00 


Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  #3,000,000.00 


THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BANK 


OF   BOSTON 


MINOT    BUILDING  -  -  in   Devonshire  Street 


Original  Charter,  1832 
Organized  as  a  National  Bank,  1864 


OFFICERS 


Thomas  P.  Beal,  President 
Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Vice-President 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.,  Vice-President 


T.  Harlan  Breed,  Cashier 

John  H.  Symonds,  Assistant  Cashier 

Frank  H.  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier 


The  Mutual 
National  Bank 

of  Boston 

40  STATE  STREET 


Directors 


C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Pres. 
E.  D.  Codman,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  S.  Crane,  2d  Vice-Pres. 


Alexander  H.  Ladd 
George  U .  Crocker 
George  W.  Cobb 


Wm.  H.  Stickney,  Cashier 

We  do  not  wish  to  solicit  bank  accounts 
that  are  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  placed, 
but  everybody  occasionally  has  a  new  ac- 
count to  open,  and  it  is  for  such  an  account 
that  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  this  bank 
considered  and  for  that  purpose  would  keep 
continually  our  name  before  you. 

This  bank  is  independent  and  has  many 
attractive  features  which  are  essentially  its 
own. 


JOSEPH    S.  WATERMAN 
&  SONS 


Incorfiora  ted 


Undertaker* 


2326    &   2328   WASHINGTON    ST;. 


ADJOINING  DUDLEY  ST.  TERMINAL 


BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED  1859 


TELEPHONE  ROXBURY  ■[  73 

.7.4 


J7} 
17! 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


When  ordering  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  Buttermilk 
be  sure  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 


HOODS 


ACKNOWLEDGED    THE    BEST 


TBADS     MARK. 


CREAM   AND   ALL   DAIRY   PRODUCTS 

General  Offices  and  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 
494  Rutherford  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Phone    Charlestown   600 
THE    LARGEST    INDEPENDENT    DAIRY    COMPANY    IN     NEW    ENGLAND 


)  DRINK 

\{/     Dwlnell- Wright  Go's.     \|/ 

WHITE 


HOUSE 

BRAND 

COFFEE     $ 


The  finest  Colfee  In 

the  World,  without 

question. 

IT    SUITS    WHEN 
W     OTHERS  DISAPPOINT     \f/ 


"An  introduction  leads  to 
everlasting  friendship  ' 


«^TTemie?e 

CHOCOLATES 

On  Sale  Where  QUALITY 
is  Appreciated 


H.  D.  FOSS&CO.,  BOSTON 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


PRESCRIPTIONS 

As  a  duty  to  your  family  and  to  yourself  you  should  walk 
out  of  your  -way  to  have  your  prescriptions  filled  at  a  Riker- 
Jaynes  store.     Price  should  never  be  considered. 

The  most  essential  thing  is  to  deal  with  a  concern  who  is 
reliable  ;  who  values  its  reputation,  and  who  has  the  facilities 
in  its  own  laboratories  to  prove  that  all  ingredients  are  fresh, 
active  and  in  exact  accordance  'with  your  physician's  specifica- 
tions. No  one  but  registered  pharmacists  with  long  experience 
are  permitted  to  handle  physicians'  prescriptions  in  a  Riker- 
Jaynes  store. 

Stores  in 

Boston,  Lynn,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Salem,  Brockton,jHaverhill,  Springfield,  Worcester, 

Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 


IKERJAYNESSffi 


STORES 


You  are  safe  when  you  buy  at 
^ker-Jaynes 


Perhaps  our  line  of 

Slow  Speed  Motors 


°f  3°°>  560,  or  720.  Rev.  per  min- 
ute, single  or  polyphase,  will  solve 
your  new  motor  drive  problem.  If 
not  - —  some  of  our  NINE  other 
types  surely  will. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  320  B 

Holtzer-Cabot  Motors  are  100%  satisfaction 

The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co. 

Boston  and  Chicago 


PIANO  TEACHING 

Its  Principles  and  Problems 

By  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  written  by 
a  practical  man  to  meet  practical  needs.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  work  is  one 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  piano 
teacher  in  the  land  seeking  success. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

"  Crammed  with  information  every  teacher  and  pianist 
needs."  —  The  Nation, 


RESONANCE  IN 
SINGING  AND  SPEAKING 

By  DR.  THOMAS  FILLEBROWN 

Twenty-one  years  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  in 
Harvard  University 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

"  His  directions  for  deep  breathing  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  lucid  and  valuable  ever  printed.  They  are  im- 
portant not  only  to  students  of  singing  who  have  to 
become  professional  breathers,  but  to  all  who  wish  to 
enjoy  perfect  health." 

Henry  T.  Finck,  in  The  Nation. 

OLIVER  DITSON   COMPANY 

150  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES  B.  JOPP,  President 
C.  L.  BILLMAN,  Treasurer  GEORGE  H.  POOR,  Secretary 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW,  Jr.,  Asst.  Treas.         F.  B.  LAWLER,  Asst.  Treas. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

20  MILK  STREET 

FANEUIL  HALL  BRANCH 

3   SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 

Interest  allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  #300  and  over 


Boston 
Roofing    Company 

I.  T.  Fredbrickson,  Proprietor 

Slate,  Tin,  Copper,  Tar,  and  Gravel 
Roofers 

Special   attention    to   all    kinds  of 
Repairs 

Gutters,  Skylights,  and  Conductors 
made  and  put  on 

Shop:   31  and  33  Mystic    Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  677 

6  Beacon  Street,  Room   1024 
Boston,  Mass. 


o 
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BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  of  Unequaled  Quality 


Registered 
U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 


For  delicious  natural 
flavor,  delicate  aroma, 
absolute  purity  and 
food  value,  the  most 
important  requisites 
of  a  good  cocoa,  it  is 
the  standard. 

Trade-Mark  On  Every 
Package 

53  Highest  Awards  in 
Europe   and   America 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Dorchester,  Mass.  Established  1780 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXOt  I 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SETH    W.    FULLER    COMPANY 

4L  The  very   best  ideas,    material  and  workmanship 
in   Electrical  Engineering,  Construction  and  Supplies 

TELEPHONES 
Oxford  2510 ) 

2511  \  Connecting  all  offices.  Night  call :  Newton  South  322-3 

2512  ) 

ioo    BEDFORD   STREET   corner  of  Kingston    Street 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 


GOLF 
PRIZES* 
in  Gold 
and 
Silver 


r>* 


"WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON   MASS. 


HIGH    GRADE 

Jfurs 

The    choicest   ALASKA    SEAL 
and  PERSIAN    COATS 

Made  to  measure 

jfur=3Umo  Coats  for 
&utomootle  Wist 

Furs  repaired  and  re-made  in  a  superior 
manner.  Reliable  goods.  Skillful  work- 
manship.    Very  reasonable  prices. 

HENRY   REBNER 

132   BOYLSTON    STREET 
Boston 


REMOVAL    SALE 

Big  reductions  on  Oriental  and  Domestic  Rugs 

Screens,  Mattings,  Silks,  China,  Ivories 

Teakwood,  etc. 


WALTER   M.  HATCH   C&   COMPANY 

43    &    45    SUMMER    STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


ESTABLISHED   1893 


FRED'K  O.  WOODRUFF  &  CO 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  MORTGAGE  BROKERS 

MANAGERS  OF  ESTATES 

APPRAISERS  AUCTIONEERS 

9$    MILK   STREET,   BOSTON 


Thresher  Bros. 

^he  Specialty  Silk  Store 

BETWEEN 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

and  the  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings 

(TAKE  ELEVATOR) 

SILKS,  SILK  RIBBONS,   SPOOL  SILK, 

SILK  GARMENTS, 

BROADCLOTHS, 

WOOLEN  DRESS  GOODS, 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Thresher  Building 

46   TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Take  Elevator) 
Wholesale  prices  on  all  our  merchandise 

FIREPROOF 

STORAGE 

The   most   complete   storage   ware- 
house in  New  England.     2,000  rooms, 
$1.50    up.     Passenger   elevator;    also 
mammoth  freight  elevators,  which  take 
vans  to  rooms  without  unloading. 

COLD  STORAGE 

FOR   TRUNKS   AND   RUGS 

New  England  Storage 
Warehouse    Company 

Philadelphia  Store,  New  Thresher  BIdg., 
1322  Chestnut  Street 

32  GEORGE  ST.,  ROXBURY 

Tel.  1 160  Roxbury,  for  estimate 

CARPETS,   RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 

Established  1817            •                              Incorporated  1900 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


tfran&lm  acaDem? 

136   Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Special   Training   School 
for  Girls  and  Women 

Where  delicate,  nervous  children, 
behind  in  grammar  school  studies, 
or  women  who  have  neglected 
their  education,  can  receive  pri- 
vate instruction  in  grammar,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  letter  writing,  etc. 
Also  thorough  training  in  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping. 

Day  rates,  $8,  $10,  $15  per  month 
Evening  rates,  $1.00 per  week 


CASTLE    SQUARE    HOTEL 

Charles  E.  Sleeper,  Manager 

TREMONT    STREET,    CASTLE    SQUARE 

Office,  10  Chambers  Street,  Boston 
European  Plan  Boston  Hotel  Co.,  Lessees 

Over  one  mile  frontage  ot  outside  rooms.  The  only  hotel  of 
its  size  in  the  world  having  PRIVATE  BATH  WITH 
EVERY  ROOM.  Long  distance  telephone  in  each  room. 
First-class  cuisine  and  service.  The  original  and  only  "no- 
tip  "  hotel  dining-room  in  the  United  States. 
50  Single  Suites  with  private  bathrooms,  $1.50  per  day  for  one 

person  only. 
100   Double   Suites  with   private  bathroom,  for  two  persons, 

$2.00  per  day. 
350  Double  Suites  (for  two),  Alcove  Chamber,  private   bath- 
room, $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
NOTHING   HIGHER.     Baggage  transferred  free. 
PLEASE   SEND   POSTAL    FOR   BOOKLET. 


Have  you  had  a  box  of  "Samoset  Big  Four?" 

IT  CONTAINS  ROASTED  ALMONDS, 
LIQUID  CREAM  CHERRIES,  HONEY 
NOUGATINES,  AND  MILK  CHOCO- 
LATES. LOOK  FOR  THE  ROYAL 
PURPLE  BOX  AND  BE  SURE  IT  IS 
SAMOSET.  IT  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF 
OUR  FAMOUS  SPECIALTIES— THEY 
ARE    ALL    WORTH    A    TRIAL 

SAMOSET  CHOCOLATES  CO. 

BOSTON 


STUART-HOWLAND   CO. 

MOST    COMPLETE    LINE    OF 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

IN   THE    EAST 


J-3    WINTHROP    SQUARE  ) 
J2-36   OTIS    STREET  J 


BOSTON 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


LA  M  SON      &      HUB  B  A  R  D     Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

Hats  and  Furs  for  Men  and  Women 

COLD  STORAGE    OF  FURS 


LAMSON  &  HUBBARD 
92    BEDFORD    AND    173    WASHINGTON    STS.,  BOSTON 


You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in 
pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  writes  without  shaking.  When  the 
cap  is  on,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink, 
remains  moist. 

It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow 
of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Hi<r- 
gin  's  India  Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink 
made 

It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen  to  fiU. 
No  joints  to  unscrew,  just  take  off  the  cap 
and  it  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the 
fewest  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  woild. 

It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN    COMPANY 

Adams,  Cashing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agents 

23  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


GRANOLITHIC 

ASPHALT 

TAR    CONCRETE 

Walks,  Driveivays,  Floors,   Steps,  etc. 

CAST-STONE 

for  Building  Trim  and  Ornamentation 


L*    CORPORATIOI 
SbfaO^ylkBOSTOfT 


'Phone   Main  6657 


To  insure  a  Satisfactory  Quality  use  our 
BAY    STATE    LIQUID    PAINTS 
BAY    STATE    OIL    SHINGLE    STAINS 
BAY    STATE    VARNISHES 

BAY   STATE   BRICK  AND    CEMENT   COATING        } 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND   &    CO.,  Incorporated 

Corroders  of  White  Lead  and  Color  Grinders 

82  &  84  WASHINGTON    ST.,  BOSTON  FACTORIES:  MALDEN,  MASS. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING  CO. 

BOSTON,      MASS. 

Main  Offices        .       .       .         5  Park  Square 
Branch    ....    529  Tremont  Temple 
Warehouses        .  80  Farnham  St.,  Roxbury 

UENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

JT1       129  Tremont  Street       Li 

OPPOSITE   PARK   STREET  SUBWAY 

See  me  for  anything  pertaining  to 

REAL  ESTATE 

MORTGAGES               INSURANCE 

Architects  and 
Constructors  of 
All  the  Noted 
Shows  in  Boston 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

• 

ALLSTON   OFFICE: 

1229  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Near  Harvard  Avenue 

BROOKLINE   OFFICE: 

FOR      DESIGNS      AND      ESTIMATES     ADDRESS 

E.  W.  CAMPBELL,  General  Manager 

Telephone  Oxford  2066 

1331   Beacon  Street,  Coolidge's  Corner 

TELEPHONES : 

Oxford  4420 
Brighton  670/                                                         Brookline   1508 

Hathaway's   Drop  Instep    Shoe 

DIFFERENT  — BETTER    THAN    ANY    OTHER 
SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR  THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of  the  foot,  it  strengthens 
the  weakened  ankles  and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread. 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop     -     -    -     52  Merchants  Row 

NEAR  FANEUIL  HALL 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Here  are  the  Helps  that 
Cooks  have  wanted 


supply  them — no  others  can! 

The  Single  Damper  (patented);  one  motion — push 
the  knob  to  "kindle,"  "bake"  or  "check" — the  range 
does  the  rest.     Damper  mistakes  impossible. 

The  Ash  Hod  in  the  base  (patented).     The  ashes 
fall  through  a  chute  into  a  Hod,  all  of  them,  making 
their  removal  safe, easy, cleanly.  The  Coal  Hod  is  along- 
side, out  of  the  way. 

The    Oven  has 

cup-joint  heat  flues 
that  heat  it  in  every 
part  alike.  No 
"cold  corners,"  no 
"scorching    spots." 

The   Fire    Box 
and     Patented 

Grates  enable  a 
small  fire  to  do  a 
large  baking. 

Ask  the  Crawford  agent  to 
show  you.  Write  us  for  cir- 
culars. 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co. 
31-35  Union  St.,   Boston 
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Encouragement  The  response  to  our  appeal 
from  Home  for  donations  and  prompt 
and  Abroad  renewai  0f  subscriptions  has 
been  most  encouraging.  Many  whose  prac- 
tical interest  was  previously  unknown  have 
given  us  five-dollar  donations  in  addition 
to  their  regular  yearly  subscriptions.  A 
large  number  of  five-dollar  subscribers 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  the 
magazine.  Two  of  the  most  liberal  contri- 
butions came  from  Canada,  the  first  from 
Mr.  Philip  E.  Layton,  the  second  from  Mr. 
C.  W.  Lindsay. 

While  we  cannot  expect  financial  aid 
from  abroad,  we  have  received  encourage- 
ment which  is  so  stimulating  that  we  wish 
our  readers  to  share  with  us  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  must  come  to  all  friends 
of  the  magazine  from  the  indorsement 
which  we  have  received  from  our  foreign 
subscribers.  The  first  quotation  is  taken 
from  an  editorial  by  that  long-time  friend 
of  the  blind  of  Great  Britain,  Henry  J. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust  for 
the  Blind.  He  says  in  The  Blind  for  last 
January  (1912)  that  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  is  "a  publication  which  is  now  the 
leading  one  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  blind."  This  commendation  from  the 
editor  of  the  oldest  publication  in  ink  print 
in  the  interests  of  the  blind  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  a  great  compliment  and 
one  that  we  value  highly. 

Mr.  Koloubovsky,  who  is  well  known  to 
our  readers  by  the  splendid  work  which 
he  is  doing  for  the  blind  in  Russia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Mary  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
writes :  "Your  magazine  is  without  ques- 
tion most  useful  and  it  is  unique.  It  would 
indeed    be    a    misfortune    if    this    excellent 


magazine    should   be    discontinued   or    seri- 
ously curtailed." 

M.  de  La  Sizeranne,  secretary  of  the 
well-known  Society  for  the  Blind  in 
France,  says:  "We  have  received  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  since  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, and  I  must  say  that  we  find  it 
extremely  interesting  and  of  great  service 
to  us,  as  it  is  to  every  one  who  takes  inter- 
est in  the  blind.  It  holds  us  completely  in 
the  current  of  everything  that  is  done  in 
America  and  in  the  whole  world  for  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  in  all 
directions,  and  is  certainly  of  great  aid 
to  that  noble  cause.  I  sincerely  wish  the 
magazine  continued  success." 

Upon  his  recent  visit  to  America  Prof. 
Lewis  Sera,  the  representative  of  the 
Hungarian  government  from  the  School 
for  the  Blind  of  Budapest,  told  us  that 
"the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  the  best 
magazine  we  have  received." 

Miss  Anna  L.  Millard,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  American  Mission  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Bombay,  India,  says :  "I  do  hope  you 
will  not  have  to  give  up  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  altogether.  Surely  there  are 
those  in  America  able  and  willing  to  help 
in  such  a  good  cause." 

The  last  communication  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe  is  in- 
deed a  delightful  tribute  to  our  magazine, 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  give 
in  full  the  letter  of  Mr.  George  A.  Clayton, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  David  Hill  School 
for  the  Blind,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, Hankow,   China : 

"Dear  Mr.  Campbell  :  It  is  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  I  learn  from  the  edi- 
torial in  the  last  number,  as  well  as  from 
your  kind  letter,  that  there   is   even   a   re- 
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mote  possibility  that  the  magazine  may  be 
diminished    in    size    or   even   abandoned.    I 
am  a  Britisher  to  the  backbone,  but  I   am 
bound  to  confess  that  yours  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  magazines  about  work  for  the 
blind  that   I   take  that   gives   me   food   for 
thought,  hints  for  work,  and  ideas  for  the 
improvement   of   the   education    offered   by 
this  school  to  the  Chinese  blind.    You  have 
not  sent  out  one  poor  number.    Such  num- 
bers   as    the    one    about    David   Wood   and 
the  last  to  hand  yesterday  with  the  beauti- 
ful  tribute  to   Mrs.   Campbell   came   as   an 
inspiration  to  one  who  is  working  far  away 
from  all  conventions  and  other  aids.    Every 
word  of  the   report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  is  valuable.    How  could  those  of 
us  who  work  far  from  the  homelands  get 
to  see  these  valuable  documents  if  you  did 
not  print  them  or  bind  them  up  with  your 
issues?     For    the    sake    of    the    scattered 
workers    among    the    non-English-speaking 
races,  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  can  keep 
the  magazine  of  its  present  size  and  up  to 
its  present  standard.    I  regret  that  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  your  fund,  for  I  have  no  state 
aid  at  all  and  I  have  to  be  responsible  for 
raising   five    pounds    a    week    all    the   year 
round  if  we  are  to  keep  out  of  debt." 

The  letters  and  contributions  which  have 
come  to  us  during  the  past  two  months 
make  it  clear  that  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  has  such  practical  friends  through- 
out the  world  that  its  continuance  for 
many  years  to  come  is  assured. 

True  friends  of  the  blind  acknowledge 
'the  assistance  which  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  the  sightless  in  giving  this  publi- 
cation the  opportunity  to  prove  its  possi- 
bilities for  service. 


Reorganization  of  Our   readers   will   remember 
the  Magazine's    that  in  previous  issues  it  has 

Management        been    gtated    ^    the    Massa_ 

chusetts  Association  for  the  Blind  feels 
that  it  must  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
raising  the  entire  deficit  of  this  publication. 
At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
Pittsburgh,  a  majority  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  also  being  present, 


the  future  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was 
brought  before  representatives  of  both 
these  national  organizations  for  the  blind. 
Superintendents  Allen  and  Burritt  made 
impressive  addresses  in  behalf  of  the  mag- 
azine, and  the  Convention  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  consult  with  the  editor 
and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  continuation  of 
the  publication.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  was  invited  to  meet 
with  this  special  committee,  and  the  follow- 
ing plan,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  was  also  accepted  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
respectfully  submits  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

That  there  shall  be  a  Board  of  five  Asso- 
ciate Editors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind; 
two  to  be  representatives  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind ;  two 
to  be  representatives  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

That  the  term  of  office  be  four  years,  but 
that  the  first  Board  of  Associate  Editors  be 
provided  as  follows : 

The  Massachusetts  Association  has  already 
designated  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  as  its  repre- 
sentative. Your  Committee  shall  nominate  the 
representatives  of  this  Association,  one  of 
whom  shall  serve  for  two  years,  the  other  for 
four  years ;  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  name  two  members  for  one  year, 
to  serve  until  the  next  convention  of  said 
Association. 

That  thereafter  the  Associate  Editors  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  respective  organizations  in  conference 
with  the  Editor-in-chief,  and  their  nomination 
shall  be  ratified  at  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  Associations ;  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
interim  to  be  filled  by  the  respective  Execu- 
tive Committees. 

That  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Associate 
Editors  shall  be  to  cooperate  with  the  Editor- 
in-chief  in  determining  and  executing  the  edi- 
torial and  financial  policy  and  scope  of  the 
magazine. 

That  there  shall  also  be  constituted  an 
Advisory  Board,  the  members  of  which  shall 
consist  of  a  representative  chosen  from  every 
organization   for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
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the  United  States  and  Canada  that  will  accept 
the  invitation  to  select  such  a  representative. 
That  the  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  be  to  secure  the  widest  possible  moral 
and  financial  support  for  the  publication. 

The  A.  A.  I.  B.  elected  as  its  associate 
editors  to  represent  their  organization  Supt. 
J.  T.  Hooper,  of  Wisconsin,  to  serve  for 
two  years,  and  Supt.  George  F.  Oliphant, 
of  Georgia,  to  serve  for  four  years ;  and 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  appointed  as  their  repre- 
sentatives Miss  Caroline  Bates,  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Sherlock,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Blind  Men  of  Maryland  and  treas- 
urer of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed  treas- 
urer. Contributions  that  may  be  given 
toward  an  endowment  fund  for  the  maga- 
zine will,  until  some  other  arrangement  is 
made,  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  secure 
representatives  for  the  Advisory  Board, 
and  we  hope  that  all  institutions  and  socie- 
ties will  cooperate  to  continue  a  publication 
which  has  been  approved  by  workers  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  world. 


* 


The  Pittsburgh    The   biennial   convention   of 
2ist  A.  A.  I.  b.    the  American  Association  of 

Convention        Instructors  0f    the  Blind,  held 

in  Pittsburgh  from  June  25  to  28,  inclusive, 
was  unusually  large.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-six  delegates  from  twenty-four  states 
represented  twenty-six  institutions  and 
twelve  other  agencies  for  the  blind.  Every- 
body was  made  welcome  before  the  meet- 
ings and  during  them  by  the  cordial  host 
and  hostess,  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Aloney,  who  had  the  arrangements  so  care- 
fully made  beforehand  that  things  went  as 
by  clockwork. 

Hon.  H.  Kirke  Porter,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  management  of  that  institution 
since  it  was  started  in  1888,  traveled  from 
his  summer  home,  over  500  miles  distant, 
in  order  to  welcome  the  delegates.  Dr.  John 
A.  Brashear,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Corporators,    delayed    his    departure    from 


Pittsburgh  to  add  his  cheery  words  of  wel- 
come. The  school  was  also  represented  that 
evening  by  such  well-known  men  as  Benja- 
min Thaw,  W.  W.  Blackburn,  J.  B.  Steven- 
son, John  Berdley,  A.  J.  Kellog,  Jr.,  A. 
Depster,  and  H.  J.  Haber.  The  school  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  upon  its 
board  such  men,  and  the  blind  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  are  indeed  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing so  many  public-spirited  business  men 
actively  concerned  in  their  education. 

The  program  was  excellent,  not  too  full, 
and  culminated  in  the  splendid  address  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  pub- 
lic schools,  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  who  traveled 
from  his  home  in  Wisconsin  to  show  the 
convention  the  practicability  of  educating 
blind  children  in  public  schools.  His  inter- 
est was  a  distinct  triumph  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

It  was  a  disappointment  and  loss  that 
Superintendent  Huntoon  could  not  give  his 
expected  history  of  the  American  Printing 
House,  though  the  afternoon  when  this 
was  to  have  been  read  was  profitably  filled 
with  statements  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
and  with  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Both  matters  were 
cordially  received  by  the  convention. 

Indeed,  the  whole  convention  was  re- 
markable for  the  mutual  good  feeling 
which  pervaded  it. 

The  papers  were  excellent,  that  by  Super- 
intendent Oliphant  being  listened  to  with 
the  utmost  interest  for  over  an  hour. 
Mr.  Burritt,  in  his  paper,  voiced  the 
thought  of  the  much  larger  number  of 
superintendents  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
today — a  change  in  attitude  from  an  earlier 
era  of  the  work — that  it  is  not  enough  to 
train  blind  people  to  pass  certain  examina- 
tions or  to  give  them  academic  training 
equal  to  what  the  public  schools  give,  but 
that  the  supreme  test  of  the  school  train- 
ing is  whether  it  fits  the  pupils  to  take 
an  honorable  place  in  the  world  outside. 
Moreover,  the  most  efficient  school  gives  a 
helping  hand  to  the  graduates,  especially 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers, 
they  start  out  for  themselves. 

Not  less  enthusiastic  than  the  regular 
meetings  were  the  several  round  tables ; 
those   having   the   largest   gatherings   dealt 
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with      pencil      writing,      domestic      science, 
piano   tuning,   and  the   Montessori  method. 
The   following  officers   were   elected   for 
the  next  two  years : 

Edward  E.  Allen,  President,  Boston, 
Mass. 

John  E.  Ray,  First  Vice-President,  North 
Carolina. 

Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Second  Vice- 
President,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  B.  Wait,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

George  D.  Eaton,  Recording  Secretary, 
Vinton,  Io. 

F.  H.  Manning,  Treasurer,  Talladega, 
Ala. 

Executive  Committee 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Chairman,  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  ex  officio,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Lounsbury,  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 

George  F.  Oliphant,  Macon,  Ga. 

H.  F.  Gardiner,  Brantford,  Ont. 

We   have   heard  with   pleas- 
U\T\C\^f^he    ure   of   the   reception  which 

is  being  accorded  to  the 
agents  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 
Miss  L.  Pearl  Howard  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Fowler  tell  us  that  so  far  their  journey 
among  the  institutions  has  been  made  de- 
lightful by  the  cordiality  of  their  reception. 
Miss  Howard  says,  in  substance,  that  "the 
superintendents  and  teachers  and  the  pupils 
who  have  taken  the  tests  have  expressed 
deep  interest  in  the  work  the  committee  is 
doing ;  we  have  sometimes  met  with  ques- 
tions as  to  the  value  of  our  work,  but  a 
study  of  our  tests  has  begotten  confidence 
in  our  aims  and  methods." 

Since  the  committee's  visit  to  Columbus, 
which  was  recorded  in  our  last  issue, 
Miss  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fowler  have  been 
at  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  New  York  City ;  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania ;  Overlea,  Maryland ;  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  spending  from  two  days 
to  two  weeks  at  each  place.  They  then 
came  to  Pittsburgh  in  time  for  the  conven- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  At  this  conference 
there  were  five  more  members  of  the  Type 


Committee  present,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  arrange  for  further  work.  During  the 
summer  vacation  the  committee  will  make 
tests  among  the  adult  blind.  Beginning  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
they  continued  their  tests  in  Cleveland  and 
Albany,  and  at  the  time  we  go  to  press 
they  are  in  Worcester,  Mass.  We  under- 
stand that  other  places  in  New  England 
are  to  be  visited  during  the  summer.  So 
much  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the 
work  of  this  committee  that  we  print  a 
statement  that  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Ziegler  Magazine.  We  commend  it  to  our 
readers. 

THE  TYPE  QUESTION  AND 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    UNIFORM 

TYPE  COMMITTEE 

BY    R.    B.    IRWIN 

No  one  who  has  to  depend  upon  his  fingers 
to  do  his  reading  needs  to  have  the  importance 
of  the  Type  Question  urged  upon  him.  No 
reading  blind  person  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  the  calamity  of  duplicating  in  different 
systems  the  few  books  which  he  can  persuade 
his  friends  to  print  for  him.  But  the  gravity 
of  the  Type  Question  is  increasing  every  year. 
The  multiplication  of  libraries  and  periodicals, 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  we  can 
now  have  access  to  this  kind  of  literature, 
have  increased  the  number  of  habitual  touch 
readers  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  question  has  now  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  we  are  under  an  imperative 
moral  obligation,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
our  seeing  friends  and  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  to  come  to  some  settlement  of  this 
question. 

It  is  now  positively  wrong  for  us  to  place 
our  own  temporary  convenience  in  the  way 
of  settling  on  the  best  possible  code  for  our 
own  and  future  generations.  We  may  be  thor- 
oughly satisfied  that  our  own  pet  system  is 
the  best  possible  one  that  can  be  devised,  and 
we  may  be  perfectly  happy  to  see  it  adopted 
as  the  universal  system  for  all  time  to  come ; 
but  unless  we  can  convince  our  friends  who 
favor  some  other  system,  and  can  show  them 
their  error,  then  something  must  be  lacking. 

On  most  subjects  we  pride  ourselves  on 
being  quite  reasonable  individuals ;  but  when 
we  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  Type  Ques- 
tion, somehow  we  never  seem  to  get  very  far. 
We  say  that  the  other  fellow  is  prejudiced; 
but  a  widespread  prejudice  can  only  continue 
to  exist  where  there  is  a  lack  of  positive 
knowledge  or  an  abundance  of  misinformation. 
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The  difficulty  is  this  :  we  have  little  or  no 
scientific  data  on  the  subject.  We  have  few 
facts  which  are  universally  accepted.  The  few 
principles  which  have  been  adduced  by  real 
scientific  investigation  have  been  used  so  often 
in  the  form  of  personal  assertions  in  defense 
of  one  or  the  other  rival  systems  that  to  ac- 
cept any  of  these,  without  redemonstration, 
would  seem  to  many  like  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  the  particular  system  enjoying 
this  advantage.  The  crying  need  is  a  body  of 
fundamental  principles,  scientifically  proved 
by  competent  fair-minded  persons,  without  re- 
spect to  the  effect  which  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  any  claim  may  have  on  the  good  reputation 
of  any  one's  favorite  type.  With  such  mate- 
rial at  hand,  it  will  not  take  us  long  (if  we 
are  really  in  earnest)  to  settle  the  Type  Ques- 
tion in  a  perfectly  safe  way. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  has  appointed  a  committee  which 
is  endeavoring  honestly  and  conscientiously 
to  investigate  this  problem  fairly  and  thor- 
oughly. This  committee  has  been  working  for 
years  to  resolve  this  question  into  its  elements, 
and  to  test  out  each  phase  of  the  problem, 
entirely  without  reference  to  the  probable 
effect  upon  the  fate  of  any  existing  system. 
The  plan  has  been  to  analyze  the  questions  at 
issue,  and  when  they  have  been  reduced  to 
the  simplest  form  possible,  to  work  out  tests 
which  both  New  York  Point  and  Braille 
members  of  the  committee  agree  will  conclu- 
sively prove  the  particular  point  one  way  or 
the  other,  providing  they  are  tried  out  on  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  readers.  For  ex- 
ample, the  following"  are  some  of  the  tests 
which  the  investigating  party  are  now  conduct- 
ing. The  reader  will  readily  see  that  they 
deal  with  some  of  the  most  vital  issues  in  this 
perplexing  controversy. 

First  (31).  A  test  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  difference  in  the  legibility  of 
characters  three  dots  in  length,  as  compared 
with  similar  characters  turned  so  as  to  be 
three  dots  in  height,  such  as  Point  f  and 
American  Braille  1,  Point  q  and  American 
Braille  v,  Point  c  and  American  Braille  b, 
etc. 

Second  (4).  A  test  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive legibility  of  letters  within  the  same  sys- 
tem, such  as  Point  1  and  r,  m  and  d,  q  and  g, 
etc.,  and  American  Braille  b  and  y,  u  and  n, 
and  u  and  v,  etc. 

Third  (5).  A  test  to  determine  whether  or 
not  reading  is  materially  impeded  by  the  use 

1The  writer  has  placed  these  tests  in  the  order 
in  which  he  felt  they  would  be  of  most  interest 
to  the  reader.  The  Arabic  numerals  indicate 
the  numbers  which  have  been  assigned  to  the 
various  tests  by  the  committee. — Ed. 


of  characters  which  are  identical  except  as  to 
position  in  the  line,  such  as  American  Braille 
a  and  e,  Point  a  and  n,  f  and  u,  etc.  (Such 
characters    are   known   as    "equivocal   signs.") 

Fourth  (2).  A  test  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive legibility  of  characters  having  many  dots 
as  compared  with  characters  having  few  dots ; 
for  example,  English  Braille  t,  r,  and  y  as 
compared  with  American  Braille  t,  r,  and  y 
and  Point  i,  a,  and  y.  (The  reader  will  recall 
that  the  two  American  punctographic  systems 
are  formulated  on  the  theory  that  letters  hav- 
ing but  few  dots  are  not  only  more  readily 
written  but  more  easily  read  than  characters 
having  many  dots.  For  this  reason  letters  re- 
curring with  the  greatest  frequency  in  the 
English  language  are  assigned  characters  hav- 
ing the  fewest  dots.  This  is  known  as  the 
principle  of  the  frequency  of  recurrence.) 

Fifth  (6).  A  test  to  determine  whether 
reading  is  facilitated  or  impeded  by  the  use 
of  contractions. 

Sixth  (1).  A  test  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  speed 
or  accuracy  of  a  large  number  of  Point 
readers,  as  compared  with  a  proportionately 
large  number  of  Braille  readers.  Great  care 
will  be  taken  in  this  last  test,  as  in  all  others, 
to  obtain  correspondingly  equal  conditions  as 
to  age,  degree  of  intelligence,  and  reading 
ability  of  those  taking  the  tests  in  each  sys- 
tem. For  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed 
imperative  that  the  same  persons  direct  the 
taking  of  all  tests. 

The  traveling  investigating  party  will  con- 
sist of  Miss  L.  Pearl  Howard,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  clerk 
of  the  committee.  In  order  to  insure  abso- 
lute fairness,  an  effort  will  be  made  at  each 
place  where  tests  are  taken  to  have  competent 
outside  witnesses,  and  to  have  disinterested 
persons  to  assist  in  timing  these  tests.  To 
reach  a  sufficient  number  of  touch  readers  of 
varying  conditions  to  make  the  results  con- 
clusive, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  con- 
duct these  tests  in  a  considerable  number  of 
places  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  investigating  party  will  visit  as 
many  large  centers  where  a  sufficient  number 
of  blind  persons  can  be  found  willing  to  co- 
operate as  the  limited  time  and  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  will  permit. 

Meanwhile,  calculations  will  be  made  re- 
garding such  vital  points  as  the  relative 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  each  system,  and 
the  like. 

After  six  or  eight  months  of  test  taking, 
the  results  will  be  tabulated  and  principles 
worked  out.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
century  of  controversy,  will  we  have  some 
real  facts  upon  which  to  work. 
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But  there  is  one  thing  more  needed,  or  all 
of  this  work  and  money  will  be  expended  for 
naught.  This  committee  is  composed  of  ten 
blind  persons — live  favoring  New  York  Point 
and  live  preferring  some  form  of  Braille. 
Each  (while  he  has  been  ever  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  his  system  was  not  by  any  slip 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  tests)  has 
endeavored  to  put  aside  personal  prejudices, 
in  order  that  the  unbiased  truth  may  be  dis- 
covered. But  all  of  this  effort  will  have  been 
wasted  unless  the  committee  has  behind  it 
the  interest,  the  unqualified  confidence,  and 
the  active  support  of  touch  readers  and  those 
actively  interested  in  their  instruction  and  in 
the  printing  of  embossed  literature.  If  the 
blind  people  will  not  be  willing  to  accept  and 
rally  to  the  support  of  this  committee  in  its 
findings — no  matter  what  it  may  cost  in  the 
way  of  personal  inconvenience — then  we  had 
better  stop  now.  If  this  effort  fails  to  enlist 
the  backing  of  the  blind  people,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  blind  themselves  will  ever  have  another 
opportunity  to  settle  the  Type  Question  as 
they  see  best.  It  will  be  settled  for  us  by 
others  as  others  see  best. 

To    learn    to    do    by    doing 

"Learning  To      jg     certain1y     a     mottO     which 
Do  by  Doing  J  ..  .  , 

every  one  connected  with 
schools  for  the  blind,  or  for  the  seeing 
for  that  matter,  can  well  afford  to  hold 
constantly  in  mind.  Superintendent  Burritt 
adopts  that  theme  for  one  of  the  sections 
of  his  current  report.  He  follows  it  with 
"Coeducation  of  Blind  and  Seeing,"  "Suc- 
cess of  Some  Recent  Graduates,"  and  the 
"First  Year  of  Our  Salesroom  and  Ex- 
change." Each  of  these  topics  is  so  inter- 
esting that  we  immediately  urged  him  to 
let  us  have  reprints  ( ">r  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance that  he  permits  the  use  of  these  re- 
prints, and  we  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to 
him  to  state  that  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
this  matter  appear  because  he  feels  that 
Overbrook  has  had  its  share  of  publicity 
in  these  pages. 

Few  schools  for  the  blind 
blessed  with  private  boards 
can  supply  reprints  from  reports  with 
comparative  ease,  while  state  schools  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  re- 
production of  such  material.  Many  of  our 
readers   have    expressed   their   pleasure    in 


Reprints 


the  reprints  which  the  trustees  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  so  kindly 
gave  us  for  the  last  issue.  There  is  no 
more  practical  way  for  institutions  to  aid 
the  magazine;  and  in  behalf  of  our  sub- 
scribers we  wish  to  thank  the  superintend- 
ents and  boards  of  managers  for  the  help 
they  are  thus  giving  to  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

Every  person  who  is  inter- 

"The  Blind"  1     •        ,1  ir  r      1 

ested  m  the  welfare  of  the 
sightless  ought  to  subscribe  to  The  Blind. 
While  it  deals  very  largely  with  current 
events  in  the  institutions  and  societies  for 
the  blind  in  Great  Britain,  every  issue  has 
some  paper  or  report  of  international  in- 
terest. For  example,  in  the  January  num- 
ber there  appeared  a  brief  summary  of 
the  191 1  Conference  of  Managers  of  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind  in  Australia.  No 
worker  for  the  blind  could  fail  to  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  that  the  following  prob- 
lems were  being  discussed  in  Australia : 
Invalid  Pensions  for  the  Blind,  Street 
Mendicants,  Compulsory  Education,  Sta- 
tistical Information  in  Regard  to  the  Blind, 
Wages  and  Bonuses  to  Blind  Workers, 
and  Cooperation  in  Purchase  of  Raw 
Materials. 

In  the  April  issue  there  is  a  report  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  superintendents  and 
heads  of  institutions  and  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  England  and  Wales,  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  blind  teachers.  So 
important  is  this  subject  that  we  hope  to 
reprint  this  paper,  but  if  our  subscribers 
took  The  Blind  this  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  it  would  leave  just  so  much  more 
money  available  for  introduction  of  other 
material. 

The  annual  subscription  to  this  valuable 
quarterly  is  only  thirty  cents.  Possibly 
the  inconvenience  of  securing  a  money 
order  for  so  small  an  amount  is  an  obstacle 
to  some,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  for- 
ward the  subscription  for  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  care  to  send  us  the  amount  in 
United  States  stamps.  The  Blind  is  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  Gardner  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  at  53  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wil- 
son, the  editor,  undertakes  the  publication 
of  this  magazine  as  a  labor  of  love,  and 
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workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the  world 
ought  to  show  their  appreciation  by  sub- 
scribing to  a  publication  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  those  interested  in  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

lf!» 

Many     inquiries     are     being 

1913  A  A.W.  B.     ma(je      with      re|?ar(i     t0      the 

meeting  place  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
for  1913.  The  organization  has  received  a 
cordial  invitation  to  go  to  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Nova  Scotia,  but 
the  Executive  Committee  feels  that  the 
next  meeting  should  take  place  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  country,  especially  as  the 
191 5  conference  undoubtedly  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco.    At  the  present  time  the 


managers  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  have  been 
talking  over  the  possibility  of  having  the 
convention  meet  at  their  schools.  If  dele- 
gates are  to  go  to  Iowa,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  the  meetings  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  this  brings  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  best  time  for  the  conference.  The 
secretary,  who  is  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine, requests  that  all  who  hope  to  attend 
the  convention  will  send  word  to  him  as 
to  the  time  that  would  be  most  satisfac- 
tory to  them.  Some  schools  can  accommo- 
date the  organization  at  the  end  as  well 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation. 
Suggestions  for  topics  to  be  discussed  either 
at  the  general  sessions  or  at  the  round 
tables  are  also  earnestly  solicited. 


AUGMENTATION    OF    WAGES     FOR    BLIND    WORKMEN 


It  is  evident  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  earning  capacity  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  workshops  for  the  blind  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  workers  can- 
not earn  a  wage  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  rates 
which  prevail  for  the  seeing  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  shop  is  located.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  most  worthy, 
and  many  times  the  most  needy,  workers 
are  the  slowest,  and  are  therefore  unable 
to  earn  more  than  the  minimum  wage  paid 
at  the  shop.  The  usual  method,  in  the 
United  States,  of  meeting  this  difficulty  has 
been  to  maintain  a  boarding  house  in  con- 
nection with  the  workshop,  where  the  work- 
men receive  meals  and  lodging,  worth  from 
five  to  six  dollars  per  week,  for  two  to 
three  dollars.  These  subsidized  board- 
ing houses  have  become  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  establishments  where  they  exist 
that  the  institutions  including  such  depart- 
ments are  known  as  "working  homes." 

The  great  difficulty  with  such  boarding 
houses  is  that  they  tend  to  become — at  least 
in  part — not  merely  boarding  houses,  but 
asylums  or  retreats  in  which  those  who  are 
unable  to  work  may  pass  their  declining 
years.  That  adequate  provision  is  needed 
for  incapacitated  blind  workers  is  beyond 
question,  but  this  article  is  not  dealing  with 
that  phase  of  the  subject. 


In  some  states  the  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  to  separate  the  function  of  work- 
shop, boarding  house,  and  Home.  Every 
one  recognizes  that  if  a  blind  man  cannot 
earn  (with  the  prevailing  scale  of  wage  in 
force)  enough  to  pay  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  he  must  be  helped  in  some  way.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  a  subsidized  boarding 
house  is  giving  him  the  equivalent  of  from 
two  to  three  dollars  a  week  in  addition  to 
what  he  is  earning.  The  natural  question 
arises,  "Why  not  give  the  man  this  subsidy 
in  cash  and  let  him  board  wherever  he 
chooses?"  The  chief  objections  seem  to 
have  been :  first,  that  an  institution  can  pro- 
vide board  for  a  group  of  people  at  such  a 
low  per  capita  cost  that  the  actual  equiva- 
lent in  cash  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
enable  the  men  to  secure  board  in  the  com- 
munity; second,  that  the  blind  men  might 
not  expend  the  money  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  third  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  giving  a  cash  bonus  in  such  a  way  that 
it  shall  be  proportional  to  the  men's  earning 
capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
largest  amount  of  aid  to  the  most  needy. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  are  trying  a  system  of  cash 
augmentation  of  wages  in  the  place  of  sub- 
sidized boarding  houses. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  who  has  charge 
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of  the  chain  of  workshops  maintained  by 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  editor  (while  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission)  found,  as 
has  been  said  above,  that  many  of  the  most 
worthy  blind  workmen  received  a  very 
small  compensation.  Together  they  studied 
the  system  of  augmentation  of  wages 
which  was  in  vogue  in  the  workshops  for 
the  blind  at  Birmingham,  England,  then 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby.  As  a  result  Mr.  Holmes  worked 
out  a  "bonus  wage  system"  in  American 
money  which  was  put  in  operation  in  one 
of  the  Massachusetts  shops  as  an  experi- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  1910.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  it  was  introduced  in  the  other 
shops  of  the  Commission,  and  in  May, 
191 1,  it  was  put  into  force  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

We  feel  confident  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the 
details  of  this  plan,  and  as  Mr.  Holmes 
describes  it  at  length  in  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
for  1910  we  reproduce  it  below: 

In  explaining  this  system  it  will  be  found 
an  advantage  to  first  define  certain  terms  to 
which  we  give  technical  meanings : 

"Net  production"  is  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  material  and  the  custom  price 
of  a  piece  of  work. 

"Shop  facilities,"  free  rent,  supervision, 
clerical  work,  and  other  fixed  charges ;  also 
as  large  a  market  and  list  of  patrons  as  can 
be  secured. 

"Bonus,"  increase  of  wages  over  and  above 
what  would  be  paid  on  net  production,  or 
any  other  wage  system  which  might  be  in 
force. 

Some  of  our  men  are  paid  at  actual  net 
production,  some  on  a  day  rate,  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  their  average  net  production,  and 
some,  working  at  the  most  remunerative 
processes,  which  can  stand  such  a  tax,  are 
paid  on  a  basis  which  gives  us  some  slight, 
but  never  an  adequate,  return  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  shop  facilities. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  work  it  was  hoped 
that  any  man  of  fair  average  ability,  even 
working  at  the  less  remunerative  of  our 
processes,  would  be  able  to  earn  a  fairly 
good  wage,  at  net  production.  Experience 
has  proved,  however,  that  (with  individual 
exceptions)  it  is  only  the  most  competent  of 
them,     working     at     the     most     remunerative 


processes,  who  can  reach  this  point,  and  a 
careful  study  of  conditions  among  the  see- 
ing, working  at  the  same  or  kindred  trades, 
in  shops  where  their  net  production  is  taxed 
sufficiently  to  cover  both  maintenance  and 
profit  for  the  firm,  indicates  that  the  difficulty 
with  our  men  is  distinctly  and  directly  due 
to  blindness. 

It  was  therefore  thought  desirable  to  intro- 
duce a  bonus.  The  difficulty  came  in  fixing 
upon  a  system  of  payment  which  would  not 
put  a  premium  upon  idleness,  would  not  give 
unnecessary  aid  to  those  whose  earnings 
were  at  best  modest,  but  who  could  neverthe- 
less get  along  without  this  additional  help, 
and  which  would  give  the  most  assistance  to 
those  having  the  greatest  need. 

The  following"  principles  were  finally 
adopted :  First,  that  two  dollars  a  week,  net 
production,  should  be  regarded  as  the  very 
least  figure  to  which  a  workman  of  any 
degree  of  competency  could  fall,  and  that 
those  who  frequently  drop  below  it  should 
be  regarded  as  industrially  incompetent. 
Second,  that  six  dollars  a  week,  net  produc- 
tion, being  an  amount  on  which  a  man  could 
manage  to  meet  necessary  weekly  expenses, 
while  by  no  means  a  limit  which  we  wish  our 
men  to  reach,  is  the  point  beyond  which  they 
do  not  require  a  bonus.  Third,  that  between 
these  two  extremes  we  should  add  something 
to  the  net  production,  in  a  decreasing  amount, 
as  the  net  productive  capacity  increases.  It 
was  found  that  this  could  be  worked  out  as 
follows :  starting  with  two  dollars  net  pro- 
duction and  adding  two  dollars  bonus,  a 
decrease  of  one  cent  in  bonus  for  each 
two-cent  increase  in  net  production  will  cause 
the  bonus  to  disappear  at  six  dollars. 

Illustratio7i 


Case 

Net 
Production 

Bonus 

Total 

A 
B 
C 
D 

$2.00 
3.OO 
5.OO 
6.00 

$2.00 
I.50 

•5° 

$4.00 

4-5° 
6.00 

The  total  bonus,  granted  thus  far  to  twenty- 
six  men,  has  amounted  to : 

Pittsfield  (eight  months $163.44 

Cambridge   (one  month) 22.48 

Lowell   (one  month) 28.65 

Worcester  (one  month) 12.83 

Fall  River  (one  month) 14.24 


$241.64 

On  this  basis  the  approximate  total  added 
cost,  for  twelve  months,  would  amount  to 
about  $1,200. 
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The  more  one  studies  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  the  more  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
the  blind  themselves  have  been  leaders  in 
the  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
the  work  has  been  done  by  the  blind  single- 
handed,  for,  as  with  the  seeing,  there  usu- 
ally has  been  the  closest  possible  coopera- 
tion of  a  wife,  daughter,  sister,  or  some 
other  seeing  relative.  In  our  present  gen- 
eration, one  immediately  thinks  of  such 
workers  as  Lady  Campbell,  who  unques- 
tionably deserves  as  large  a  measure  of 
credit  for  the  work  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  as  does  Sir  Francis  Campbell ; 
Senator  Gore  never  hesitates  to  tell  of  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  his  wife  in  helping 
him ;  and  all  those  interested  in  workshops 
remember  the  inspiration  and  assistance 
that  the  late  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hall  was  to  her 
husband  during  the  time  that  he  was  build- 
ing up  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men.  In  this  same  way  we  find 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Layton  working 
in  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  Montreal. 

After  graduating  from  the  Royal  Normal 
College,    Mr.    Layton   went   to    Canada    in 


1887,  and  with  very  limited  resources  be- 
gan work  as  a  tuner.  Today  he  is  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  piano  houses  in  that 
country.  At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  within  one 
block  of  the  Layton  Brothers'  fine  new 
building  on  St.  Catherine  Street  is  the  even 
larger  building  of  C.  W.  Lindsay,  another 
most  successful  blind  man  in  the  piano  busi- 
ness. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  today 
these  two  men  control  the  largest  piano 
interests  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Layton,  like  many  other  graduates 
from  Sir  Francis  Campbell's  school,  was 
imbued  with  the  keenest  interest  and  desire 
to  help  others  who  had  been  deprived  of 
sight.  Between  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Bradford,  Ontario,  the  only  opportunity 
for  help  to  the  blind  was  to  be  found  in 
the  school  which  was  devoted  primarily  to 
the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Montreal.  A 
few  pupils  have  been  received  in  that  in- 
stitution and  been  given  the  benefit  of  the 
educational  advantages  to  be  had  there. 
Every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  knows  that  throughout  such  a  large 
territory  there  must  be  a  need  for  more 
than    can    be    done    in    a    department    of    a 
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school  that  is  intended  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  From  the  day  of  Mr.  Lay- 
ton's    arrival    in    Montreal    he    has    looked 


PHILIP    E.    LAYTON 

forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  be  of 
service  to  the  blind,  and  single-handed  he 
early  made  efforts  to  seek  out  some  of  the 
blind  and  endeavor  to  interest  rich  citizens 
in  the  possibility  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sightless. 

Mr.  Layton  states  that  through  the  pages 
of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  work  which  was  being 
started  in  various  states  in  the  Union  by 
societies  for  the  blind,  and  in  1908  he 
called  a  meeting  at  his  residence  of  all  the 
blind  persons  known  to  him.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  in  April  of  that  year,  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
founded.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  made  president 
and  Mr.  Layton  treasurer.  During  the 
first  two  years  these  men  raised  $10,000. 
In  1910,  Lieut.  Col.  E.  B.  Busteed,  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  Montreal,  became  the 
president.  As  has  been  told  in  these  pages, 
about  this  time  Mrs.  Layton,  the  honorary 


secretary,  organized  a  bazaar  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Association  which  netted  $11,000 
lor  uie  society.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
following  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layton  insti- 
tuted a  tag  day  which  brought  in  $23,000. 
Up  to  that  time  the  society  had  confined 
itself  chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of  a  work- 
shop in  which  blind  men  have  been  trained 
and  employed.  Last  year  $10,000  worth  of 
brooms  were  sold  from  this  shop,  which 
itself  speaks  volumes  for  the  excellent 
management  of  that  branch  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Layton,  however,  always  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  his  beloved  teacher,  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Province  of  Quebec  should 
have  its  own  school  for  the  education  of 
the  English-speaking  blind,  and  set  out  with 
indefatigable  zeal  to  raise  $100,000  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution.  Many 
of  Mr.  Layton's  friends  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  astonished  at  the 
wonderful  success  of  this  undertaking,  and 
it  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  show  a 
picture  of  the  building  which  is  fast  near- 
ing  completion  and  is  to  be  opened  in  Octo- 
ber by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Mon- 
treal Standard  gives  the  interesting  story 
of  the  last  $10,000,  toward  the  raising  of 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layton  have  so  ear- 
nestly striven: 

When  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  organized,  four  years  ago,  to  pro- 
vide educational  and  industrial  training  for 
the  English-speaking  blind,  Lord  Strathcona 
consented  to  become  one  of  its  patrons,  and 
promised  $5,000  when  $95,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed to  its  funds. 

Last  August,  in  England,  the  honorary 
treasurer,  Mr.  Philip  Layton,  had  an  hour's 
interview  with  His  Lordship,  who  examined 
closely  the  plans  of  the  school  and  generously 
promised  to  make  his  subscription  $10,000 
when  $90,000  had  been  raised. 

This  sum  having  been  subscribed,  Lord 
Strathcona  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  Association : 

"28  Grosvenor  Square,  W.,  London, 

"May  18,  1912. 
"Dear  Colonel  Busteed :  Your  letter  of 
May  1  I  am  glad  to  have.  It  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  know  that  the  subscriptions  to 
the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  amount 
to  $90,000,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
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hand  you  herewith  my  cheque  on  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  to  your  order,  for  $10,000  which 
I  promised  to  give  when  your  society  had  col- 
lected and  had  actually  in  hand  $90,000,  thus 
completing"  the  sum  of  $100,000  required. 

"Most  fully  do  I  recognize  that  the  Mon- 
treal Association  for  the  Blind  has  for  many 
years  been  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the  best 
interests  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  best  support  to  it. 

"With  sincere  good  wishes,  believe  me  to 
be  most  truly  yours, 

"Strathcona." 

When   it   is    remembered   that   Philip   E. 


Layton  arrived  in  Montreal  twenty-five 
years  ago  with  practically  no  money  in  his 
pocket  and  today  we  find  him  the  head  of  a 
prosperous  company,  with  the  time  and  in- 
clination to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
found  an  organization  for  the  blind  in  his 
province,  which  is  to  give  not  only  educa- 
tion to  blind  youth  but  practical  assistance 
to  adults,  it  impels  us  to  take  off  our  hat 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  service  which 
has  been  and  is  being  rendered  to  the  sight- 
less of  a  great  Canadian  province  by  an 
energetic  blind  man.  c.  f.  f.  c. 


CORRESPONDENCE    AND   JOTTINGS 


CALIFORNIA 

Dr.    Newell   L.    Perry   and   Miss    Lillie   L. 
Unna  Married 

All  the  friends  of  Dr.  Newell  Perry  were 
pleased  to  learn,  last  spring,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  managers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
to  become  the  head  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  record  the 
success  of  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  latest  news  with  regard  to  Dr.  Perry  is 
taken  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

"A  romance  which  began  when  the  couple 
were  students  at  the  State  University,  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1896,  was  consummated 
in  Oakland  tonight  with  the  marriage  of 
Dr.  Newell  L.  Perry,  head  of  the  blind  de- 
partment at  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  to  Miss  Lillie  V.  Unna,  at  the 
home  of  relatives  of  the  latter  at  999  Forty- 
third  Street.  Judge  J.  R.  Quinn  performed 
the  ceremony. 

"Miss  Unna  recently  arrived  here  from  New 
York  City  and  announced  her  engagement  to 
Dr.  Perry,  who  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  instructors  at  the  local  institution. 
She  only  lately  completed  her  literary  studies 
abroad,  most  of  her  time  being  given  to  Ger- 
man literature.     (She  is  not  blind.) 

"She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  with 
the  Class  of  1896,  having  obtained  two  de- 
grees, Bachelor  of  Letters  and  of  Arts. 
While  at  the  University  she  was  recognized 
for  her  ability  as  a  scholar,  especially  in 
literature.  On  her  graduation  she  left  imme- 
diately for  Germany,  the  home  of  her  parents. 
She  was  known  as  Miss  Kalman  while  on 
the  campus,  this  being  her  stepfather's  name. 

"Dr.  Perry  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
with    the    same    class.    After    graduating    he 


taught  for  many  years  on  the  campus,  later 
being  named  as  a  tutor  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  served  at  Columbia  for  eight  years, 
returning  here  on  being  asked  by  the  directors 
of  the  Institute.  It  was  his  desire  to  return 
to  California,  where  he  was  raised,  having 
been  graduated  from  the  Berkeley  High  School 
and  the  State  Institution,  at  which  he  is  now 
head  of  the  blind  department.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  and 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity." 


ILLINOIS 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  through  its  secretary, 
Arthur  Jewell,  sends  us  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  within  the  past 
two  years  seven  members  of  this  association 
have  been  appointed  to  important  positions  in 
the  service  of  the  State  of  Illinois — two  in  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  one  in  the  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  four 
as  teachers  of  the  adult  blind ;  and, 

"Whereas,  we  learn  that  all  these  persons 
have  proved  to  be  capable  and  efficient,  and 
have  discharged  their  several  duties  with 
credit  to  themselves,  profit  to  the  state,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  superior 
officers  ;  and, 

"Whereas,  we  believe  the  appointment  of 
blind  persons  to  such  positions  not  only  helps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  employment  for  the 
blind  but  also  affords  an  object  lesson  which 
will  greatly  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to 
greater  efforts  to  become  self-supporting  and 
independent ;  and, 

"Whereas,  we  are  informed  that  Supt. 
Robert   W.    Woolston   has    endeavored   to    re- 
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move  whatever  lines  of  soeial  distinction 
between  the  blind  and  seeing  teaehers  there 
may  have  heretofore  existed  in  this  school, 
.and  has  accorded  to  the  blind  teaehers  the 
full  measure  of  recognition  and  consideration 
to  which  their  diligence  and  efficiency  have 
shown  them  to  be  entitled  ; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  that  we  heartily  approve  of  the  action 
of  Supt.  Robert  W.  Woolston,  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  State  Board 
of  Administration,  in  appointing  blind  persons 
to  important  positions,  and  earnestly  urge 
them  to  continue  to  employ  blind  persons  in 
connection  with  every  institution  or  depart- 
ment of  the  state's  service,  wherever  there 
appears  to  be  a  reasonable  probability  that 
they  will  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  position  in  a  satisfactory  manner." 


MARYLAND 

The  code  pertaining  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  was  repealed  and  reenacted,  increasing 
the  annual  appropriation  from  $21,000  to 
$33,000  and  raising  the  per  capita  from  $300 
to  $350. 

An  act  passed  the  legislature  enabling  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  appropriate  $5,000  annu- 
ally to  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
This  appropriation  had  already  been  made  by 
the  city  on  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Estimates. 

The  state  now  appropriates  $10,000  and  the 
city  $5,000  per  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  workshop.  An  increase  was  asked  for 
the  workshop  of  the  state  at  the  last  legis- 
lature. 

About  $46,000  of  a  fund  of  $50,000,  which 
we  are  trying  to  raise,  has  already  been 
raised  to  pay  for  and  equip  our  Workshop. 
We  expect  to  complete  this  fund  within  a 
few  months. 

MISSOURI 
Association  for  the  Blind 

St.  Louis,  like  several  other  large  cities,  has 
recently  had  a  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  The 
Association  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  both 
made  use  of  this  for  serving  the  cause  of  the 
blind. 

The  Association  emphasized  most  strongly 
the  possibility  of  preventing  blindness  and 
conserving  eyesight.  They  did  this  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  means  of  a  series  of  charts 
or  screens  ;  and  second,  by  a  small,  six-page 
folder  printed  in  black  and  red  ink,  which 
was  distributed  to  thousands. 


A  carefully  written  summary  of  whai 
appeared  on  the  charts  was  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  we  quote  the  opening  sentences  of 
this   newspaper  material: 

"Effective  ""screens  showing  the  chief  meth- 
ods of  preventing  blindness  and  of  saving 
sight  have  been  prepared  by  the  sub-committee 
of  the   Health  Committee. 

"No  pains  have  been  spared  to  present  the 
facts  concerning  dangers  to  sight  both  accu- 
rately and  simply.  Expert  knowledge  has  been 
put  in  terse  advertising  English.  Technical 
language  has  been  excluded. 

"A  large  number  of  photographs  of  St. 
Louis  children  and  a  number  of  water  color 
sketches  illustrate  the  screens. 

"Two  panels  are  devoted  to  babies'  sore 
eyes — a  dangerous,  contagious  disease.  Proper 
care  at  birth  prevents  the  development  of  this 
disease.  A  cartoon  shows  a  typical  baby  'plus' 
and  'minus'  preventive  drops.  A  beautiful, 
bright-eyed  child  results  from  proper  care.  A 
child  totally  and  irremediably  blind  is  shown 
as  the  possible  result  of  neglect  at  birth.  A 
medicine  dropper  and  an  amber  bottle  of  one 
per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  part 
of  the  cartoon. 

"This  screen  carries  a  picture  of  twenty- 
three  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  all  needlessly  blind  from  this  one  cause ! 

"The  next  panel  brings  out  the  fact  that 
when  a  baby's  eyes  are  sore  immediate  treat- 
ment from  a  physician  is  essential.  Energetic 
expert  care  given  at  once  rarely  or  never  fails 
to  save  sight.  Delay,  neglect,  or  improper 
treatment  all  too  often  result  in  irremediable 
blindness,  etc." 

This  newspaper  summary,  reduced  to  even 
briefer  terms,  was  prepared  for  the  folder 
above  mentioned,  and  would  be  a  help  to  every 
organization  seeking  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
prevention.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  re- 
produce the  pamphlet  in  full,  but  we  give  the 
sectional  headings  which  appeared  in  red 
letters :  "Babies'  sore  eyes,  Granulated  lids, 
Phlyctenular,  Poor  sight  and  weak  eyes,  Go 
to  a  regular  eye  doctor,  If  you  can't  afford 
(to  pay  a  doctor),  Crossed  eyes,  Don'ts  that 
save  eyes,  Every-day  eye  dangers,  The  Mis- 
souri Association  for  the  Blind."  The  last 
heading  was,  "Elere  are  some  of  the  things 
the  blind  are  ready  to  do  for  you,"  under 
which  appeared  the  following  suggestions : 

"(Patronizing  the  blind  helps  to  make  them 
self-supporting.) 

"Expert  piano  tuning.     (It  is  expert.) 

"Chair  recalling  skillfully  done. 

"Music  lessons  of  all  kinds. 

"Musical  entertainment  provided. 

"Plain  sewing  neatly  done. 
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"Knitting  and  crocheting  done  to  order : 
wash  rags,  knitted  socks,  crocheted  belts, 
bootees,  doilies,  bedroom  slippers,  lace. 

"Brooms,  good  ones,  made  by  hand. 

"Bluing  and  Cleaner,  made  by  a  blind 
woman. 

"Merchandise  furnished  by  blind  agents : 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  baking  powder,  soap,  fuel, 
washing  machines,  household  necessities,  post 
cards,  general  notions. 

"Orders  should  be  given  through  the  Asso- 
ciation, 623  Metropolitan  Building,  Grand 
Avenue  and  Olive  Street.  Lindell  5400.  Office 
hours:    daily,    9    a.m.    to    5    p.m.;    Saturdays, 

9   A.M.    tO    12    M. 

"Buy  your  paper  of  a  blind  man. 

"Patronize  the  blind  canvasser  and  the  blind 
retailer. 

"Talk  to  your  friends  about  this!" 

Practical  work  of  and  for  blind  persons 
was  shown.  The  School  Exhibits  of  excellent 
work  in  sewing,  raffia,  carpentry,  and  rugs, 
and  demonstrations  of  games,  reading,  taking 
dictation,  using  the  typewriter,  and  weaving- 
excited  much  interest. 

Knitting,  crocheting,  chair  caning,  piano 
tuning,  and  music  by  blind  musicians  presented 
to  the  public  the  possibilities  and  abilities  of 
blind  workers  of  the  Association. 

Lantern  slides  illustrating  many  phases  of 
the  work  were  shown. 


NEW  MEXICO 
School  for  the  Blind 

In  the  recent  oratorical  and  declamatory 
contest,  the  New  Mexico  Institute  for  the 
Blind  had  three  entrants.  The  other  entrants 
were  pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  the  high 
school  of  Alamogordo.  Of  the  four  medals 
which  were  offered,  three  were  awarded  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Institute. 

Darcy  Trezise,  winner  of  the  gold  medal 
in  oratory,  is  totally  blind.  Dewey  Gwin, 
winner  of  the  gold  medal  in  declamation,  has 
partial  sight,  but  in  so  far  as  his  study  is  con- 
cerned he  sees  only  through  his  finger  tips. 
Yiacero  Gashtea,  winner  of  the  silver  medal 
in  declamation,  is  a  full-blood  Pueblo  Indian 
and  totally  blind.  When  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Institute,  less  than  three  years  ago,  he 
spoke  neither  Spanish  nor  English. 

The  achievement  of  these  blind  boys  is 
wonderful.  A  natural  inclination  is  toward 
a  feeling  of  awe,  and  some  of  us  would 
ascribe  to  them  an  occult  power.  Their 
achievements  in  oratory  and  declamation,  in 
athletics,  and  in  other  endeavors  are  due  to 
nothing  other  than  the  thoroughness  of  their 
training.    Modern    methods    of    training    the 


blind  have  opened  for  them  possibilities  of 
expansion  and  development  and  usefulness 
that  are  hardly  less  in  breadth  and  scope 
than  the  possibilities   for  those  who  see. 

'1  he  entrants  of  the  Institute  were  decorated 
with  medals  for  the  reason  that  they  had  the 
training,  day  after  day,  unfailing  in  its  in- 
telligence, its  kindliness,  its  patience.  If  it  is 
by  results  that  we  may  judge,  the  New 
Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  no  superior 
in  America  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency  in 
instruction. — Editorial  from  The  Alamogordo 
News  {May  30,  1912). 

NEW  YORK 
State  School  for  the  Blind    (Batavia) 

On  May  10  an  athletic  contest  was  held 
between  a  number  of  the  Batavia  High  School 
(sighted)  boys  and  about  ten  of  the  State 
School  (blind)  boys.  There  were  six  events: 
standing  high  jump,  three  consecutive  jumps, 
running  broad  jump,  fifty-yard  dash,  chinning, 
and  rope  climbing.  No  contestant  was  allowed 
to  take  part  in  more  than  two  events.  The 
scorekeepers  reported  a  result  of  twenty-one 
to  thirty-three  points  in  favor  of  the  State 
School  (blind)  athletes. 

The  senior  girls'  gymnasium  class  at  the 
State  School  have  made  walking  a  feature  of 
their  work  for  some  time,  and  this  spring  they 
took  a  walk  from  the  school  to  a  neighboring 
village  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  very  pleasantly  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  young  ladies,  and  the  party  returned 
to  Batavia  by  train  in  the  evening. 

l  he  closing  recital  of  the  Department  of 
Music  and  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
were  held  May  11  and  12.  There  were  four 
graduates  this  year,  two  from  the  Industrial 
Department,  one  from  the  Tuning  Department, 
and  one  graduate  from  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. The  last,  a  young  man,  has  recently 
been  admitted  as  an  associate  member  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists.  At  the  Com- 
mencement exercises,  Dr.  Andrew  V.  V.  Ray- 
mond, of  Buffalo,  gave  a  very*  interesting 
address  on  "The  Purpose  of  Education," 

Maeel   B.   Myer,   Correspondent. 


Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  first  report  of  the  above  Association 
has  just  come  to  hand.  All  institutions  and 
societies  should  ask  Mr.  William  Sheehan,  the 
manager  of  the  workshop  at  489  Ellicott 
Street,  Buffalo,  to  send  them  a  copy.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  will  be  of  interest : 

"The  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
organized    in    1907.    Its    Board    of    Directors 
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consists  of  the  following  persons :  Carleton 
Sprague,  president;  Mrs.  William  Phelps 
Northrup,  vice-president;  Mrs.  William  H. 
Gratwick,  second  vice-president ;  Mr.  James 
How,  treasurer;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Potter,  secretary; 
Edward  H.  Butler,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Tay- 
lor, James  Cary  Evans,  Dr.  Lee  M.  Francis, 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  Mrs.  Charles  Van  Bergen. 

"Its  purposes  are : 

"First.  The  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness. 

"Second.  To  ameliorate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  condition  of  those  already  blind  by  urging 
those  of  school  age,  whose  parents  are  reluc- 
tant to  send  them  to  the  State  School,  into 
that  institution ;  by  teaching  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  after  school  age,  for  whom  the 


state  makes  no  provision,  to  read  and  write 
New  York  Point,  a  system  which  is  read  by 
touch  ;  by  teaching  the  adults  to  do  such  work 
as  has  been  found  practical. 

"Third.  To  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  needs  of  and  possibilities  for  the  blind,  by 
clearly  demonstrating  that  a  blind  man  may 
become  a  useful  and  economic  factor  in  the 
community,  if  only  given  the  opportunity. 

"Since  May,  1907,  or  for  a  period  of  four 
years  and  ten  months,  there  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  our  cause  $11,899.41,  and  the  total 
expenditures  for  that  period  have  amounted 
to  $11,720.83;  approximately,  an  expenditure 
of  $2,400  per  annum.  Our  fixed  expense  per 
month  is  $164,  $130  of  which  goes  for  salaries 
and  $34  for  rent  of  the  premises,  489  Ellicott 
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Street  hi  addition  to  our  fixed  expense,  we 
have  <>ur  visiting  teacher,  whom  we  pay  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  visit,  telephone,  rug 
materials,  looms,  insurance,  water  hills,  print- 
ing, postage,  and  all  incidental  expenses.  Our 
balance  on  March  2  amounted  to  $178.58." 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Association  for  the  Blind 

The  headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  were  originally  located  in  an  un- 
used church  in  the  business  section  of  Pitts- 
burgh. After  many  years  of  agitation  the  hill 
upon  which  this  church  and  several  blocks  of 
other  condemned  property  were  located,  com- 
monly known  as  "the  hump,"  is  now  being 
"cut  down."  The  steam  shovels  reached  the 
church  in  the  spring  and  the  shop  was  moved 
to  an  abandoned  schoolhouse  at  "the  point," 
near  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  Rivers.  This  building,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
is  rented  at  a  nominal  figure  and  gives  even 
more  accommodation  than  the  church,  and   it 


is  earnestly  to  he  hoped  that  the  Association 
will  not  he  obliged  to  seek  new  quarters  for 
some  time  to  come. 

On  April  1  the  Association  opened  an  attrac- 
tive salesroom  (see  cut  on  another  page)  in 
the  new  Jenkins  Arcade  Building.  This  line 
store  was  secured,  rent  free,  through  the  prac- 
tical interest  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  ladies' 
committees,  and  it  materially  aids  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  articles  made  by  the  thirty-two 
blind  women  home  workers  who  are  sewing 
and  crocheting  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The 
sales  have  averaged,  up  to  the  present,  $28  a 
week. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  May.  The  in- 
corporators who  signed  the  application  were 
Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Rus- 
lander,  Dr.  William  W.  Blair,  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Franklin,  George  D.  Edwards,  Miss  Jessie 
Welles,  Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Friend,  Mrs.  Mary 
Morrison  Barr,  Dr.  Amelia  A.  Dranga,  W.  H. 
Long,  Thomas  A  McQuaide,  William  Grant 
Chambers,  Harry  M.  Shafer,  Mrs.  Rose  F. 
Sunstein,  Charles  C.  Cooper,  Dr.  F.  H.  Fred- 
erick, Mrs.  Mary  M.  Flannery,  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  Mrs.  Nina  H.  McCullough. 


MAGAZINE    ARTICLES    ON    THE    BLIND    PUBLISHED    FROM 

APRIL,   19L2  — JUNE,  19V2 

Also  Articles  Omitted  from  the  Last  List 
Prepared  by  the  Librarian  at  the  Perkins  Institution 


American  Magazine,  April,  1912  :  "A  modern 
superman,  a  character  study  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,"  by  Alleyne  Ireland  (re- 
cently one  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  secretaries). 
Pp.  659-670.  Illustrated.  (Joseph  Pulitzer, 
the  blind  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
called   the   blind   Titan   of  journalism.) 

American  Magazine,  May,  1912:  "N.  C.  Hanks, 
blind  and  crippled  public  speaker,  who  has 
overcome  almost  incredible  obstacles,"  by 
Edmund  Vance  Cooke.    Pp.  31-33.    Portrait. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1912:  "Barbara  Lovell, 
a  true  story,'"  by  Francis  S.  Watson.  Pp. 
650-656. 

Braille  Review,  May,  1912  :  "The  blind  and  the 
census  of  191 1,  with  statistics  as  to  the  cause 
of   blindness,"   by   W.    C.   Rockliffe.     Pp.    1-7. 


Braille     Review,    June,     1912:     "One    method    of 

educating      partially      blind      children,"      by 

Lister    S.    Smith.     Pp.    1—3. 
Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  May,   1912  :  "The 

little  band  in  the  pines,"  by  Newman  Flower 

(fiction).     Pp.    684-695. 
McClure's    Magazine,    May,     1912  :    "Disciplining 

children,"  by  Maria   Montessori.     Pp  95-102. 
McClure's     Magazine,     June,      191 2:     "The     first 

Montessori    school    in    America."    Pp.     1 77— 

187.    Illustrated. 
Volta    Review,    May,    1912  :    "Montessori   method 

of    teaching    hearing    children,"    by    Mrs.    J. 

Scott    Anderson.    Pp.    95-102.    Illustrated. 
Volta    Review,    May,    1912:    "Montessori    method 

and    the    deaf    chitd,    what    the    Montessori 

method     is,"    by     Mrs.     A.     Reno     Margulies. 

Pp.   74-85.    Illustrated. 


EXCERPTS* 

From   the    Seventy-Ninth   Annual    Report    of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  connected  long  with  one  of  our 
residential  schools,  or  to  observe  for  very  many  years  the 
careers  of  graduates  and  former  pupils,  to 
earning^  o  o  Decome  convinced  that  we  do  altogether  too 
many  things  for  our  pupils  and  give  them 
altogether  too  few  opportunities  to  "  learn  to  do  by  doing." 
In  theory  we  all  insist  that  they  must  be  trained  to  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance,  and  we  undoubtedly  accomplish 
much  toward  this  end;  but  the  more  I  observe  the  results 
of  our  training,  the  more  surely  I  am  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  failure  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  larger 
responsibilities  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  home  life  con- 
stitutes a  weakness  in  our  educational  system  that  is  funda- 
mental. A  very  large  majority  of  our  pupils  come  from 
poor  homes,  where  every  member  of  the  family  must  con- 
tribute his  full  share  toward  the  family  support.  Now 
while  we  are  constantly  holding  before  our  people  the  ideal 
of  self-support,  we  must  not  fail  to  impress  upon  them  the 
dignity  of  all  labor — of  manual  no  less  than  of  mental  effort. 

Then,  too,  they  are  losing  that  training,  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  strong  characters  and  the  making  of 
dependable  men  and  women,  that  comes  only  by  being  made 
responsible  for  certain  assigned  duties  about  the  home,  no 
matter  how  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  they  may  be. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  work  for  the  blind  before  I  was 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  position.  Accordingly, 
both  at  Batavia  and  after  I  came  to  Overbrook,  I  promptly 
informed  myself  as  to  what  routine  duties  of  the  school 
were  being  performed  by  the  pupils.  About  the  same  things 
were  being  done  in  both  schools  and  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

All  except  the  very  youngest  children  were  making  their 
own  beds  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  matron,  or 
housemother.  To  be  sure  the  supervisor  finds  it  necessary 
to  "  put  on  the  finishing  touches,"  but  nearly  every  pupil 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Principal  O.  H.  Burritt,  presented  to 
the  Managers,  December  16,  1911.  This  reprint  appears  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


who  enters  the  school  under  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  has  sufficient  ability  to  pass  from  grade  to  grade 
through  the  school  is  able  before  leaving  to  make  a  bed  well, 
unassisted. 

The  girls  in  the  workroom  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  of  sewing  were  making  most  of  the  linen  required 
in  the  household  such  as  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  dish- 
covers,  curtains  for  the  lockers,  bibs  and  aprons  for  the 
kindergarten  children,  serving  aprons  for  the  maids  and 
their  own  aprons  for  use  in  the  class  of  domestic  science. 

There  are  other  minor  duties  which  both  boys  and  girls 
regularly  perform,  such  as:  (i)  taking  the  soiled  towels 
and  wash-cloths  from  the  hooks  in  the  lavatories  and 
lockers,  putting  them  in  the  laundry  baskets,  and  replacing 
them  with  clean  ones;  (2)  collecting  soiled  bed-linen, 
tying  it  in  bundles,  and  placing  it  in  the  laundry  baskets; 

(3)  emptying  the  waste-paper  baskets  of  their  cottages; 

(4)  sometimes  shaking  and  sweeping  the  small  rugs  used 
by  their  cottage  family;  (5)  helping  in  the  care  of  the 
plants  in  the  cottage,  and  (6)  in  a  few  instances  the  more 
capable  pupils  aiding  the  housemother  in  giving  a  little  neces- 
sary assistance  to  the  less  capable  members  of  the  family — 
just  now  four  very  capable  little  girls,  two  of  them  totally 
blind,  are  being  helpful  by  showing  some  of  the  less  capable 
ones  how  to  comb  their  hair,  and  by  helping  in  other  ways 
just  as  would  be  done  in  nearly  all  the  homes  from  which 
our  children  come.  Other  helpful  things  are  occasionally 
done  by  both  boys  and  girls,  but  these  constitute  about  all 
the  regular  duties. 

I  next  began  to  make  diligent  search  for  other  routine 
duties  that  pupils  might  assume,  if  their  assignments  were 
such  as  to  give  them  the  necessary  time.  Now  everybody 
who  has  had  any  experience  with  children  knows  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  do  a  thing  himself  than  to  show  a  child 
how  to  do  it  and  to  see  that  he  does  it ;  but  we  all  know  that 
it  is  far  better  for  the  child  that  he  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn.  I  found  several  things  our  pupils  could  do  only 
with  considerable  readjustment  of  our  daily  program.  Now 
in  an  institution  like  ours  combining  the  congregate  and  the 
cottage  plans,  with  nearly  three  hundred  people  involved, 
this  readjustment  is  not  easy;  and  before  attempting  very 
many  changes  plans  must  be  very  carefully  thought  out 
in  advance. 

We  have,  however,  found  two  things  formerly  done  by 
our  men-of-all-work,  that  our  boys  are  aiding  in  doing  or  are 
being  entirely  responsible  for ;  namely,  caring  for  the  sloyd 


and  cane  shops  and  shoveling  snow  from  the  walks.  And 
so  during  the  past  year  each  Saturday  morning,  after  two 
hours  of  literary  work,  each  boy  in  his  turn  has  done  his 
part  toward  cleaning  the  shop  which  he  has  littered  by  his 
work  during  the  week.  The  boys  first  sweep  and  dust  the 
shops;  then  mop  the  floors  and  put  everything  in  order 
for  the  beginning  of  the  next  week's  work.  This  kind  of 
work  is  not  easy,  particularly  for  boys  who  are  totally  blind, 
and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  select  for  such  work  partially 
sighted  boys;  but  the  teachers  are  making  a  conscientious 
effort  to  give  each  boy  the  advantage  of  this  training. 
Their  work  must  be  closely  supervised  by  a  teacher  who  is 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  plan;  yet,  I  believe,  almost 
as  much  supervision  would  be  necessary  with  a  group  of 
boys  of  the  same  age  who  had  perfectly  good  sight. 

In  the  fall  before  the  snow  came  we  purchased  a  half- 
dozen  snow-shovels,  organized  our  boys  into  squads  of  six 
each,  and  awaited  the  first  fall  of  snow.  When  the  snow 
came,  these  boys  were  excused  from  the  regular  morning 
walk.  Others  than  the  members  of  the  squad  often  asked 
to  be  excused  from  the  walk  in  order  that  they  might  help 
with  the  shoveling.  This  is  work  that  is  perfectly  possible 
under  direction  and  in  its  place  is  of  equal  value  to  a  lesson 
in  history,  mathematics,  or  literature. 

A  year  ago  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  dining-rooms  we 
provided,  in  place  of  the  long  tables  arranged  as  a  hollow 
square,  six  small  round  tables  for  our  thirty  senior  pupils, 
seating  five  pupils  at  each  table.  In  arranging  the  several 
groups  we  have  been  particular  to  have  at  each  table  at 
least  one  pupil  with  some  sight.  As  the  tables  seat  six 
persons  comfortably,  we  have  left  at  each  table  one  vacant 
seat  where  housemother,  teacher,  or  visitor  may  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  any  one  of  these  six  groups  of  pupils.  For- 
merly the  maid  waiting  upon  the  table  served  the  pupils 
from  a  serving  table  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow 
square.  Now  the  food  for  each  course  is  placed  by  the  maid 
upon  each  table  about  as  would  be  done  in  the  homes  of 
most  of  our  children.  The  pupil  having  a  little  sight  serves 
the  others  seated  at  his  or  her  table.  Each  pupil  cuts  his 
own  meat,  prepares  his  own  potato,  and  butters  his  own 
bread;  for,  instead  of  buttering  their  bread  for  them  as 
heretofore,  we  now  provide  individual  butter  plates  and  a 


plate  of  bread  for  each  table.  Not  all  succeed  in  doing 
these  things  equally  well,  but  in  learning  how  to  eat  well 
and  in  acquiring  good  table  manners  a  pupil  is  learning 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  him  than  anything  else  he 
can  possibly  learn  in  school ;  for  no  matter  what  the  ability 
or  the  genius  of  the  blind  man  or  woman,  unless  he  or  she 
can  eat  neatly  and  be  at  ease  at  the  table  in  company  with 
others,  he  is  not  welcomed  in  the  homes  of  his  seeing 
friends. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  our  pupils  are  doing 
in  order  to  contribute  something  to  the  necessary  routine 
of  our  home-life  and  in  order  that  they  may  become  more 
self-reliant  and  independent.  They  are  in  themselves  small, 
perhaps  insignificant ;  but  I  believe  they  mean  much  in  the 
training  of  our  boys  and  girls.  They  should  be  judiciously 
added  to  from  time  to  time ;  for  as  Dr.  Martin  B.  Anderson, 
for  many  years  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
used  to  say  to  us,  "  Young  men,  the  world  is  looking  for 
men  who  can  bring  things  to  pass."  So  it  is  among  the 
blind — opportunities  come  to  those  "  who  can  bring  things 
to  pass";  and  my  observation  is  that  those  are  most  able 
to  bring  things  to  pass  who  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  most  during  their  school  training. 

The  experiment  of  educating  blind  with  seeing  children 
to  which  I  referred  at  some  length  last  year  has  been  con- 
Co-education  tinued  in  the  seven  cities  in  which  it  has 
of  Blind  and  been  inaugurated,  and  on  December  i,  191 1, 
Seemg.  similar  work  was  begun  in  the  public  schools 
of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  I  have  recently  written  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  of  the  cities  where  the 
plan  is  in  operation,  and  each  writes  that  the  department 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  school 
system.  The  relative  proportion  of  totally  blind  and  of 
those  who  have  a  little  sight  enrolled  in  these  schools  appears 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  our  special  schools.  The  problem 
of  the  backward  and  mentally  deficient  blind  child  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  confronts  us.  In  each  of 
these  cities  there  are  enrolled  in  these  special  classes  some 
children  who  have  attended  our  special  schools,  but  one  is 
impressed  by  the  large  number  that  have  never  before 
attended  school. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  public  schools  that  are  testing 


this  method  of  educating  blind  children.  Not  all  our  special 
residential  schools  are  located  in  cities  or  villages  in  close 
proximity  to  a  good  system  of  graded  schools  which  make 
possible  the  experiment :  and  not  all  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  that  are  so  situated  believe  in  the 
method :  but  the  most  progressive  men  in  our  profession 
have  great  faith  in  the  plan  and  are  following  it  where 
possible.  I  believe  that  the  principle  is  sound,  although  the 
method  of  its  application  will  always  vary  with  the  local 
conditions.  And  as  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  being 
applied  elsewhere,  I  take  it  that  others  will  be  interested 
to  read  how  we  are  applying  it  here.  As  each  case  must  be 
considered  with  great  care  and  must  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  needs,  I  am  giving  somewhat  detailed 
information. 

Thirteen  former  or  present  pupils — twelve  of  them 
graduates — are  this  year  pursuing  a  part  or  all  of  their 
studies  in  schools  for  the  sighted. 

i.  Three  of  our  girls — two  of  them  resident  pupils,  one 
a  day  pupil — who  are  taking  advanced  work  in  music  are 
taking  part  of  their  work  here,  part  of  it  at  the  Sternberg 
School  of  Music.    These  girls  are : 

Ruth  Buck;  light  perception  only;  a  pupil  here  eleven 
years;  graduated  in  19 10;  will  receive  the  diploma  in 
music  in  191 2. 

Virginia  Cartee;  sees  shadows  only;  a  pupil  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  twelve  years  and  of  this 
school  two  years;  graduated  in  191 1;  will  receive  the 
diploma  in  music  in  191 2. 

Grace  Whiteley;  sufficient  useful  vision  in  one  eye  to 
enable  her  to  go  about  alone  in  the  day  time ;  a  pupil  here 
three  years;   will  receive  the  diploma  in  music  in  19 12. 

One  day  each  week  these  girls  attend  the  teachers'  train- 
ing class  at  the  school  of  music,  where  they  are  taught  how 
to  present  music  to  beginners.  One  of  our  teachers  always 
goes  with  them  to  observe  precisely  what  they  are  expected 
to  know  and  to  be  able  to  render  them  later  the  necessary 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  their  work.  The  balance  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  and  in 
applying  to  the  teaching  of  some  of  our  younger  pupils  under 
supervision  the  principles  they  have  learned.  We  are  plan- 
ning that  they  shall  teach  seeing  children  after  the  holidays. 


2.  Four  of  our  graduates  reside  here  but  take  all  of 
their  work  outside.     These  pupils  are : 

Harold  Howard;  sufficient  vision  in  one  eye  to  enable 
him  to  get  about  alone  comfortably ;  here  nine  years ;  grad- 
uated in  19 10;  last  year  and  this  attending  the  Central 
High  School  of  this  city. 

Leonard  Rambler;  sees  hand  movements  at  fifteen 
inches;  here  six  years;  graduated  in  1908;  now  in  his 
junior  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Heyse;  totally  blind;  here  twelve  years;  grad- 
uated in  1908;  now  a  Junior  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Margaret  McGuirk;  totally  blind;  here  eight  years; 
graduated  in  19 10;   attending  the  Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

One  or  more  of  our  teachers  gives  these  pupils  some 
assistance  each  day,  but  the  work  is  so  distributed  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  teaching  in  the  school  nor  to  be  unduly 
burdensome  to  any  one  individual. 

3.  Five  of  our  graduates  are  resident  students  at  private 
school,  normal  school,  or  college. 

Walter  McDonald ;  totally  blind ;  a  pupil  of  the  Georgia 
School  for  the  Blind  two  years  and  of  this  school  two  years ; 
graduated  in  191 1;  attending  the  Brown  Preparatory 
School  of  this  city. 

Genevieve  Caulfield;  sufficient  useful  vision  in  one  eye 
to  enable  her  to  get  about  alone  in  familiar  places  in  the 
day  time;  here  eight  years;  graduated  in  1905;  now  a 
Sophomore  at  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anne  Connelly;  totally  blind;  here  ten  years;  grad- 
uated in  1909;  taking  a  year's  course  at  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School. 

Martin  Kurtz;  considerable  useful  vision;  here  seven 
years;  graduated  in  1909;  now  taking  the  last  year's  work 
of  the  three-year  course  at  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School. 

Oscar  Whitesell ;  totally  blind ;  here  eight  years ;  grad- 
uated in  19 10;  entered  in  the  Junior  (second)  year  and  is 
now  taking  the  last  year  of  the  three-year  course  at  the 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School. 

4.  Ralph  Wolfgang;  has  considerable  useful  vision; 
here  eight  years;  graduated  in  1911 ;  is  attending  the  High 
School  of  his  own  town. 


In  some  instances  we  are  meeting  the  entire  expense 
involved;  in  others  we  are  sharing  it  with  the  parents; 
and  the  parents  of  several  are  meeting  the  entire  expense 
themselves.  In  every  instance  where  they  are  able  to  do  so 
they  are  required  to  meet  the  expense.  Each  of  these  pupils 
has  attended  a  school  for  the  blind  for  several  years,  the 
period  varying  from  four  to  fourteen  years;  all  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  customary  devices  which  are  used  by 
the  blind  in  securing  an  education ;  a  large  majority,  if  not 
all,  of  them  would  have  wanted,  probably  needed,  and  cer- 
tainly deserved  some  additional  time  here  at  the  school,  had 
not  these  opportunities  presented  themselves.  But  I  am 
sure  that,  having  mastered  the  special  devices  necessary  for 
their  education  and  having  had  the  benefits  of  several  years' 
training  in  residential  schools,  they  are  far  better  off  where 
they  are :  for  they  are  thrown  into  constant  daily  associa- 
tion with  schoolmates  who  see;  they  are  unconsciously,  but 
perhaps  all  the  more  surely,  learning  the  ways  of  the  seeing 
world;  and,  as  it  is  among  sighted  men  and  women  that 
they  must  succeed  or  fail,  they  are  entering  the  seeing  world 
none  too  soon.  So  sure  am  I  of  the  soundness  of  this 
position  that  I  am  exceedingly  reluctant  to  regard  what 
we  are  doing  as  in  any  way  an  experiment;  yet  some  of 
these  methods  must  be  regarded  as  experimental.  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  watch  with  unusual  interest  the  future  of  these 
thirteen  young  people. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  favor  the  establishment  of  a  college 
for  the  blind  which  has  been  advocated  from  time  to  time 
in  this  country  and  which  is  urged  in  a  recent  report  of  one 
of  our  most  experienced  and  successful  superintendents. 
Indeed,  I  have  wondered  whether  he  is  not  favoring  this 
plan  chiefly  because  the  states  have  been  so  slow  to  provide 
any  means  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  that  he  has 
despaired  of  every  other  plan  than  that  of  the  special  college 
— New  York,  by  appropriating  $300  a  year  for  a  reader 
for  each  blind  person  attending  a  higher  institution  of 
learning,  being  the  only  state  which  has  made  any  special 
provision  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 

I  believe  that  we  are  also  rendering  valuable  aid  to  those 
pupils  who  live  here  but  attend  school  outside,  by  making 
the  transition  from  the  protecting  walls  of  the  institution 
to  the  seeing  world  gradual  and  thus  giving  them  still  more 


assurance  and  confidence  in  themselves.  And  those  who 
are  resident  pupils  at  private  or  normal  school,  or  college 
are  now  in  their  school  life  grappling  with  the  problem 
which  they  must  sooner  or  later  face,  i.e.,  to  find  a  way  to 
circumvent  the  limitations  which  blindness  inevitably  im- 
poses upon  them.  If  they  fail  there,  ultimate  failure  is  all 
the  more  certain ;  if  they  succeed,  they  have  more  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  succeed  later. 

Within  the  year  seven  of  our  recent  graduates  have 

secured  positions  more  or  less  remunerative  and  permanent ; 

six  of  these  with  the  active  assistance  of  the 

Successes  of  school.     In   May   Charles   Palinkaitis,   who 

Some  Recent  .       .     .     .  .  ,. 

Graduates  graduated  in  1909,  became  a  tuner  in  the 

Chickering  Factory  at  Boston.  In  July 
Norwood  Irvin,  who  graduated  in  1908,  became  a  regular 
tuner  in  the  Blasius  Piano  Factory  at  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey;  and  two  weeks  later,  Howard  Mullen,  a  graduate 
in  1906,  began  similar  work  in  the  same  factory.  In  Sep- 
tember James  Derr,  a  graduate  in  1905,  became  the  physical 
instructor  in  the  Texas  School  at  Austin ;  and  Grant  Long- 
enecker,  of  the  Class  of  19 10,  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
physical  instructor  and  teacher  of  industries  in  the  Arkansas 
School  at  Little  Rock.  In  October  George  Mummey,  of  the 
Class  of  19 10,  became  the  Home  Teacher  for  the  Delaware 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  And  on  December  4th 
Leo  Henry,  who  graduated  in  1908,  commenced  work  as 
a  tuner  in  the  Kirk  Johnson  piano  store  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Four  of  these  seven  young  men  are  totally  blind. 

The  results  accomplished  through  our  Salesroom  and 
Exchange  recently  opened  in  the  heart  of  the  city  at  No. 
The  First  Year  20°  South  Thirteenth  Street  are  exceedingly 
of  Our  Sales-  gratifying.  Although  our  three-years'  lease 
room  and  dates  from  May  1,   19 10,  our  work  there 

ange*  was  not  really  under  way  until  the  first  of 

September.  Whatever  we  have  accomplished  has  thus  been 
achieved  within  fifteen  months'  time.  In  my  last  report  I 
stated  the  aims  sought  in  the  opening  of  this  Salesroom  and 
Exchange.  The  experience  of  these  months  does  not  make 
necessary  any  restatement  of  these  aims,  but  rather  empha- 
sizes them.  That  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  work  we 
are  doing  through  this  somewhat  new  venture  I  have  never 
doubted;    and  the  results  accomplished  only  intensify  my 
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belief  in  it  and  the  need  for  it,  so  long  as  interested  and 
capable  people  are  in  charge  of  it.  Under  the  direction  of 
those  merely  sentimentally  interested  not  only  no  good  would 
be  accomplished  but  great  harm  might  be  done  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  blind.  Just  how  helpful  we  have  been  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  there  are  some  tangible  results.* 

Through  the  detailed  monthly  reports  which  Mr.  Delfino 
has  made  to  me,  through  occasional  visits  to  the  Exchange, 
and  by  frequent  conferences  with  reference  to  our  under- 
takings, I  have  kept  in  very  close  touch  with  all  we  have 
been  attempting  through  the  Exchange ;  yet  I  am  surprised 
at  the  concrete  results  as  I  study  them  for  the  entire  period. 
Careful  records  of  all  financial  transactions  at  the  Exchange 
have  been  kept  and  full  information  of  all  we  have  attempted 
outside.  From  these  records  I  take  the  following  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  facts : 

i.  From  the  opening  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
to  December  i,  191 1,  we  paid  to  workers  $2,879.84  To 
this  should  be  added  about  $150.00  of  business  done  during 
November,  which  had  not  been  paid  at  the  time  the  state- 
ment was  made  up,  making  the  amount  over  $3,000.00. 
The  amounts  paid  to  individuals  vary  from  75c.  to  $896.97. 
Forty-seven  individuals  were  beneficiaries  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Of  these,  eighteen  were  women  and  twenty- 
nine,  men.  Thirty-five  were  former  pupils  of  this  school. 
It  must  be  understood  that  not  all  these  amounts  represent 
profits ;  for  in  most  instances  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
must  be  deducted.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  however  small 
the  amounts,  they  represent  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
only  earnings  of  those  who  have  been  helped.  In  a  few 
instances  we  have  been  able  to  put  additional  work  in  the 
way  of  those  who  have  been  making  a  heroic  struggle  to 
get  on.  And  the  letters  we  receive  from  those  whom  we 
have  aided  are  full  of  appreciation. 

2.  To  those  of  us  who  have  constantly  before  us  the 

problem  of  furnishing  that  education  which  will  enable  our 

people  to  get  on  in  the  world,  it  will  be  helpful  to  observe 

what  some  of  the  lines  of  employment  are.  During  the  year, 

Five  men,  three  of  them  former  pupils,  have  been  started 
in  selling  newspapers. 

Orders  for  the  reseating  of  cane  chairs  have  been  secured 

*At  this  point  an  extended  Quotation  was  given  from  Mr.  Delfino's  report 
with  regard  to  the  Salesroom.  Space  does  not  permit  its  reproduction  here.— Ed. 


for  five  women — all  former  pupils,  and  for  ten  boys  and 
men  of  whom  all  except  two  are  former  or  present  pupils. 
(In  the  case  of  present  pupils  the  work  has  in  most  instances 
been  given  the  boys  during  their  vacations.) 

Positions  as  strippers  in  tobacco  factories  have  been 
secured  for  three,  two  of  whom  are  former  pupils. 

Orders  for  twenty  dozen  hammocks  were  secured  from 
three  department  and  wholesale  stores  which  were  given  to 
four  former  pupils,  all  of  whom  needed  work  and  were  very 
grateful  for  the  assistance  rendered. 

Orders  were  secured  from  eleven  department  stores  in 
Philadelphia,  Shamokin,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Reading,  and 
Harrisburg  for  rugs  woven  by  a  young  man  about  30  years 
of  age  who  had  recently  lost  his  sight,  whom  we  advised  to 
learn  weaving  and  aided  (without  the  expenditure  of 
funds)  in  securing  a  loom. 

Orders  for  brooms  were  given  to  six  blind  men,  five  of 
whom  were  former  pupils.  The  earnings  of  these  men  are 
represented  by  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price  of  brooms  which  have  usually  been  purchased 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 

Orders  for  tuning  about  one  hundred  pianos,  procured 
through  the  Exchange,  have  been  given  to  eight  former 
or  present  pupils.  (Orders  are  given  to  present  pupils  only 
when  they  have  already  received  the  diploma  in  tuning  or 
are  about  to  receive  it.) 

Positions  as  tuners  in  piano  factories  were  secured  for 
three  recent  graduates,  all  totally  blind,  not  one  of  whom 
was  yet  regularly  and  remuneratively  employed.  Their 
combined  weekly  earnings  are  now  $24.00,  one  of  them 
receiving  $12.00  a  week. 

Upon  our  recommendation  a  recent  graduate  has  been 
employed  as  Home  Teacher  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  forty-seven  persons  referred  to 
above  who  have  been  aided,  through  work  they  have  done, 
to  the  extent  of  over  $3,000.00,  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
annual  earnings  of  sixteen  blind  persons  who  have  recently 
started  in  some  small  business  which  we  have  recommended 
to  them  or  who  have  secured  positions  chiefly  upon  our 
recommendations,  but  not  including  those  who  have  secured 
positions  as  teachers  in  other  schools,  shows  the  following: 
Estimated  annual  earnings  of 

Two  vendors  of  coffee  and  tea   $675 

Six  newsdealers  1,700 

Two  home  teachers    920 

One  tobacco  stripper   325 

Five   piano   tuners    for   whom   positions   have   been 

secured  in  piano  factories  2,275 

Total   $5,895 
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Considerable  of  what  may  be  called  "  social  work"  has 
been  done  through  the  medium  of  the  Exchange.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Field  Officer,  a  local  department  store 
presented  three  former  pupils  with  second-hand  pianos 
which,  though  they  presumably  possessed  little  financial 
value,  yet  brought  much  cheer  into  cheerless  and  lonely 
homes.  Friends  interested  in  our  work  have  left  at  the 
Exchange  articles  of  clothing  for  needy  and  deserving 
individuals,  which  have  in  every  instance  been  wisely 
bestowed.  Such  results  as  these  are  not  measured  in 
financial  terms,  but  they  meet  needs  that  otherwise  might 
not,  probably  would  not,  be  met. 

These  are  some  of  the  concrete  results  which  have  been 
realized  through  the  work  at  the  Exchange,  backed  by  that 
strong  moral  and  financial  support  which  the  school  has 
given  to  the  enterprise  and  without  which  it  could  not  have 
succeeded. 

One  cannot  work  long  at  problems  such  as  these  without 
reaching  certain  very  definite  conclusions.  Ten  years'  ex- 
perience in  two  schools  for  the  blind,  supplemented  by 
experience  gained  on  two  State  Commissions  and  by 
observation  of  the  work  done  through  our  "  field  work" 
and  more  recently  through  our  Salesroom  and  Exchange, 
have  led  me  to  accept  certain  conclusions  with  reference 
to  this  securing  of  remunerative  employment  for  the  blind 
that,  I  believe,  are  incontrovertible. 

First:  Our  schools  must  give  the  most  thorough  train- 
ing possible  in  order  that,  when  our  pupils  leave  them,  they 
may  be  just  as  capable  and  just  as  resourceful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 

Second:  There  is  a  modicum  of  education  that  every 
capable  blind  person  should  possess.  While  this  is  being 
secured  the  pupil  should  be  closely  observed  with  a  view  to 
learning  the  particular  bent  of  his  talent.  He  should  then 
be  trained  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  his 
individual  capabilities. 

Third:  When  he  leaves  school  the  pupil  usually  needs 
to  be  given  some  assistance  in  his  initial  efforts  to  get  on 
in  the  world.  If  this  initial  assistance  be  supplied  promptly 
it  usually  prevents  discouragement  and  the  loss  of  that  faith 
in  himself  which  is  so  essential  to  success. 
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Fourth:  There  is  a  vital  connection  between  this  loss  of 
confidence  in  himself  and  subsequent  loss  of  pride  through 
which  in  some  instances  he  easily  and  quickly  becomes  the 
street  beggar.  In  medicine  we  are  giving  more  and  more 
thought  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  Prevention  of  mendi- 
cancy is  generally  possible;  a  cure  when  once  a  person, 
blind  or  seeing,  has  become  habituated  to  it,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and  correspondingly  rare. 

Fifth:  This  effort  to  aid  former  pupils  in  getting  a  start 
is  a  legitimate  field  of  endeavor  for  our  schools;  for  who 
so  well  knows  the  pupil's  capabilities  as  those  who  have 
directed  his  education?  Such  aid  is  constantly  being  given 
seeing  pupils  as  they  leave  school ;  why  should  it  not  be 
given  to  pupils  without  sight?  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.',  We  are  willing  to  be  known  and  judged  by 
our  fruits. 

Sixth:  People  will  employ  the  blind  if  they  are  good 
workmen,  and  they  will  purchase  the  products  of  their  labor 
if  what  they  make  is  useful  and  well  made ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  solicit  orders  and  to  make  diligent  search 
for  positions  for  our  people.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  orders 
secured  through  the  Exchange  have  been  unsolicited;  they 
have  been  the  result  of  persistent  solicitation  and  constant 
search  for  work  that  the  blind  can  do.  With  the  exception 
of  positions  as  teachers  in  other  institutions,  not  a  single 
position  has  been  secured  during  the  year  except  as  the 
result  of  urgent  personal  solicitation. 

Seventh:  There  are  encouraging  possibilities  for  securing 
work  that  blind  people  can  do  in  their  own  homes.  This  is 
the  very  best  place  for  most  women  and  for  many  men. 
Practically  everything  sold  through  the  Exchange  has  been 
the  product  of  labor  performed  at  home. 

Eighth:  No  general  rules  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  can  be  laid  down.  Each  individual  case  must  be 
carefully  considered,  and  the  thing  attempted  must  be  the 
result  of  a  decision  reached  after  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  education,  environment,  the  age  at  which  sight  was 
lost,  previous  employment,  health,  and  other  similar  con- 
siderations. 
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Training  in  the  Requirements  of  Social  Life  at 

Home  and  in  Society  :   and  the  best 

Methods  of  securing  it. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Third  Triennial  International 
Conference  on  the  Blind,  held  at  Exeter,  July  1911,  by  Lady 
Campbell,  Hon.  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
believing  that  the  appearance,  bearing,  and  conduct  of  blind 
persons  had  a  close  connection  with  their  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  after  life,  that  a  consideration  of  the  subject  would 
enable  us  to  be  more  helpful  to  our  pupils  while  they  were 
in  school,  and  that  we  could  send  them  iuto  the  world  better 
prepared  to  meet  their  sighted  companions  on  an  equal 
footing.  In  preparing  it,  I  have  had  constantly  in 
mind  my  own  experience  in  sehoolwork,  and  I  feel  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the  subject  is,  perhaps, 
more  suitable  for  a  gathering  of  school-teachers,  than  for 
this  audience.  In  dealing  with  the  various  topics,  I  shall 
speak  frankly,  and  hope  none  will  feel  hurt  or  take  offence. 
I  have  received  thoughtful  answers  to  my  questionnaire 
from  many  Superintendents  and  Teachers  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  obliged;  but  I  feel  especially 
grateful  to  those  blind  men  and  women  who  have  made 
valuable  suggestions.  I  regret  that  time  will  not  allow 
more  copious  extracts  from  the  replies  received. 

As  a  rule,  the  Blind  are  anxious  to  become  familiar  with 
all  the  amenities  of  social  life,  but  parents,  friends,  and 
teachers  set  too  low  a  standard,  and  overlook  many  breaches 
of  good  manners.  Young  people  who  are  not  blind,  have 
points  in  Social  Training  enforced  again  and  again,  but 
friends  shrink  from  mentioning  the  same  faults  to  blind 
boys  and  girls,  feeling  perhaps,  that  blindness  ought  to  be 


an  excuse,  or  that  the  failing  could  not  be  overcome,  if  it 
were  pointed  out  to  them.  As  true  politeness  proceeds 
from  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  foundation  of  good 
breeding  is  kindness,  any  teaching  on  the  subject  must  deal 
largely  with  conduct,  and  have  for  its  basis,  character- 
building.  "The  Golden  Rule  contains  the  last  word  on 
manners,  as  it  does  on  most  other  laws  of  living."  If  I  seem 
to  ignore  this  point  of  view,  and  dwell  on  minor  matters  of 
etiquette,  it  is  because  parents  and  teachers  do  not  realise 
how  much  normal  children  owe  to  that  imitative  faculty, 
which  is  so  strong  in  childhood,  and  that  blind  children  must 
be  taught  many  things  which  their  brothers  and  sisters 
seem  to  do  instinctively. 

1.      The  effects  of  good  or  bad  manners — 

(a)  On  the  blind  individual ; 

(b)  On  those  with  whom  he  or  she  associates. 

In  quoting  the  replies  to  this  question,  I  have  placed 
first,  those  received  from  my  blind  correspondents,  as  their 
experience  gives  weight  to  their  answers. 

"  Good  manners,  a  good  address,  a  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, everything  that  helps  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
upon  others,  is  of  even  greater  value  to  the  blind  than  to 
those  who  see.  For  us,  therefore,  who  are  without  sight, 
the  importance  of  right  training  in  such  things  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  Bad  manners,  or  even  mere  awkward- 
ness of  carriage,  will  often  outweigh  real  ability,  industry, 
and  moral  worth.  The  public  will  not  take  time  to 
consider  our  character  or  history  ;  its  judgments  are  made 
up,  as  a  rule,  from  appearances  and  first  impressions. 
Faults  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  marks  of  genius  in  see- 
ing people  are  taken  to  be  signs  of  mental  inferiority,  and 
are  frequently  the  sole  cause  of  failure  in  the  blind."  "  The 
effect  of  bad  manners  on  those  with  whom  a  blind  individual 
associates  is  the  spread  of  a  bad  tone,  if  the  companions  are 
blind,  and  if  they  are  sighted,  the  growth  of  open  repulsion 
to  the  blind  as  a  class,  or  pity  for  them  as  a  race  set  apart, 
who  can  neither  behave  nor  be  treated  like  ordinary  beings. 
A  pleasant,  courteous   manner  will    often    render    sighted 


people  willing  to  excuse  little  accidents  or  awkwardnesses 
arising  from  our  blindness,  which  otherwise  cause  consider- 
able irritation.  The  associates  will  take  greater  deliglit  in 
ministering  pleasure,  and  supplying  what  is  lacking  in  the 
life  of  the  blind.  Our  manners  are  to  a  great  extent,  the 
expression  of  what  we  are,  and  it  is  by  our  manners  that  we 
are  judged."  "The  bad  manners  of  a  blind  man  are  set 
down  to  his  blindness,  and  thus  opinion  is  confirmed  that  he 
is  a  freak,  a  type  of  person  of  whom  the  man  in  the  street  is 
very  anxious  to  keep  clear.  After  all,  we  need  to  show  the 
sighted  how  to  treat  the  blind,  and  vice  versa." 

"  When  a  blind  person  has  been  trained  so  that  he  is 
conscious  that  his  manners  are  all  that  they  should  be,  it 
gives  him  a  feeling  of  security  that  does  away  with  awk- 
wardness and  diffidence.  I  know  young  men  and  women 
who  refuse  to  ride,  dance,  or  take  any  part  at  public  func- 
tions, because  they  fear  they  may  appear  awkward.  They 
know  that  such  an  appearance  would  count  against  them, 
and  so  they  would  rather  deny  themselves  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  making  mistakes  ;  their  refusal,  not  being  under- 
stood by  the  public,  is  misinterpreted.  The  individual  then 
becomes  an  object  of  pit}%  for  who  does  not  pity  the  one  who 
loses  his  share  of  the  pleasure  that  is  offered  him.  Too 
great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  subject  of  manners.  I 
would  have  the  school  diploma  include  proficiency  in 
manners  as  well  as  studies."  "There  is  much  more  in  the 
title  of  this  paper  than  would  seem  at  first  sight.  The 
blind  person  is  dependent  on  his  surroundings,  and  he  is  apt 
to  copy  what  he  hears.  The  question  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  regard  to  the  attitude  blind  persons  present 
to  the  sighted,  as  their  reputation  is  formed  thereby.  If  an 
unfavourable  impression  is  created,  it  will  reflect  upon  the 
whole  class."  "  While  manners  do  not  make  the  man,  blind 
or  seeing,  they  have  a  very  large  effect  in  the  estimation  one 
has  of  himself,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  Good 
manners  give  to  the  blind  individual  a  consciousness 
of  self-respect,  and  bad  manners  the  reverse.  Good 
manners  remove  the  barrier  which  exists  between  the  blind 
and  sighted,  while  bad  manners  isolate  him.  Bad  manners 
cause  the  sighted  to  be  critical  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  and 


to  think  them  eccentric.     A  peculiarity  of  manner,  which  in 
a   sighted   person   would  he  passed  over  without   comment, 
would  in  a  blind  person  be  considered  due  to  his  blindness." 
These  answers  are  so  comprehensive,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  anything  more,  and  I  pass  to  the  second  question. 

2.      What  is  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  enter 
your  School  as  to — 

(a)  Manner  of  Walking  ? 

(b)  Manner  of  Talking  ? 

(c)  Manner  of  Eating  ? 

(d)  Awkward  Habits  and  Mannerisms  ? 

There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  the 
matter  of  walking,  talking,  and  eating,  there  is  need  for 
constant  watchfulness  and  correction  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Of  course  the  children  vary,  and  occasionally  you 
find  some  who  have  been  brought  up  under  wise  and  judi- 
cious guidance  at  home,  but  the  following  quotations  show 
the  general  tenor  of  the  replies. 

"  Those  who  enter  the  Kindergarten  are  much  below  the 
normal  child.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  through  mistaken 
kindness,  blind  children  not  sent  to  Institutions  lose  a  great 
deal  of  useful  training."  "Much  depends  on  the  nature  of 
previous  environment  and  training.  In  practically  every 
case  the  totally  blind  walk  timidly  with  hands  extended, 
and  the  semi-blind  tend  to  stoop  ;  while  in  both  there  is  a 
tendency  to  drag  the  foot.  Some  of  the  pupils  show  the 
effect  of  wise  home  training,  but  the  great  majority  show 
that  they  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  this  respect. 
Awkwardness  in  walking,  faulty  speech  as  regards  language 
and  voice  production,  bad  habits  of  eating  and  unpleasant 
manners,  are  very  common."  "  For  nine  years  of  my  work 
with  blind  children  of  Kindergarten  age,  I  can  safely  say, 
not  one  child  in  twenty  anything  like  approaches  average, 
normal,  sighted  children  in  the  matter  of  walking,  talking, 
or  eating." 

Walking.  —  The  faults  noticeable  in  walking  are  : 
Dragging  the  feet,  lifting  them  too  high,  bending  the  knees 
as  the  foot  touches  the  ground,  stepping  more  heavily  on 
one  foot  than  the  other,  rocking  the  body,  bending  the  head 


forward,  keeping  the  chin  too  high,  stooping  the  shoulders, 
and  stretching  the  hands  in  front.  That  blind  children 
should  walk  timidly  with  outstretched  hands  in  new 
surroundings  is  natural,  and  will  soon  cure  itself,  but  the 
other  faults  are  very  hard  to  correct. 

The  first  essential  of  an  upright  carriage  is  to  impress 
upon  the  blind  person  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  ears, 
shoulders,  hips,  knees,  and  ankles  in  the  same  straight  line. 
A  deflection  of  any  one  of  these  parts  of  the  body  from  that 
straight  line  will  instantly  produce  some  of  the  faults 
already  alluded  to.  A  large  part  of  the  stiffness  in  walking 
is  due  to  the  failure  to  swing  the  leg  from  the  hips,  and  the 
preponderance  of  flat-footedness  to  be  met  with  among  the 
blind.  For  curing  defects  in  walking  carefully  explain  the 
fault,  analyse  the  movements  required  for  correct  walking, 
and  show  wherein  the  joints  and  muscles  fail  to  act 
properly.  Let  the  child  examine  the  leg  when  it  is  moving 
properly,  and  walk  with  him  yourself,  until  he  catches  the 
swing  of  a  free,  easy  gait.  Give  plenty  of  physical  training 
that  will  exercise  the  legs,  as  running,  jumping,  rope- 
skipping,  dancing,  swimming,  drilling,  skating,  and  balance 
movements.  I  well  remember  the  vain  efforts  made  by  our 
pupils,  when  a  Swedish  teacher  told  them  to  try  the  exer- 
cise known  as  "  Leap  on  the  spot." 

In  laying  out  playgrounds,  have  them  free  from  trees, 
shrubs,  and  all  other  obstacles,  with  definite  boundaries  that 
the  foot  recognises,  so  that  the  pupils  will  run  with  confi- 
dence. At  the  Royal  Normal  College  all  the  steps  and 
turns  in  the  walks  are  marked  by  a  slight  elevation  in  the 
asphalte  paving.  Some  may  object,  on  the  ground  that  the 
pupils  will  not  find  these  marks  when  they  go  into  the 
world,  but  if  the  foot  is  taught  to  recognise  landmarks 
instinctively,  the  blind  man  or  woman  will  find  indications 
for  himself  in  the  house,  the  building  where  he  is  employed, 
or  familiar  streets,  to  guide  him  in  his  daily  business. 

TALKING. — You  sometimes  meet  children  who  will  not 
utter  a  word  unless  directly  questioned,  but  many  others 
talk  incessantly.       I  suppose  all  children  are  anxious  to  join 


iri  the  conversation  of  their  elders,  and  consider  their 
opinions  worthy  of  utterance,  but  sighted  children  are 
usually  checked  for  this  fault,  while  the  loquacity  of  the 
blind  child  is  often  considered  a  mark  of  extraordinary 
intellect;  they  are  allowed  to  interrupt  their  elders  without 
reproof.  I  recall  an  instance  of  a  father,  who  was  explain- 
ing that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  whom  his 
son  would  obey,  and  during  the  conversation  the  boy  con- 
stantly interrupted,  without  the  father  realising  that  even 
his  authority  was  not  respected.  When  the  boy  went  home 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  for  a  week-end  visit,  it  was  a 
revelation  to  his  family  that  he  could  behave  like  other 
children.  Methods  of  correction  will  readily  occur  to  any 
teacher,  as  the  fault  results  from  the  want  of  discipline  at 
home,  and  that  tendency  to  self-conceit  which  is  fostered  in 
children  by  over-praise. 

Incorrect  and  indistinct  pronunciation,  and  faulty  voice 
production,  are  common  failings  in  all  schools,  blind  and 
sighted.  I  recently  read  an  article  in  the  London  "  Times," 
criticising  severely  the  vocalists  of  the  present  day,  which 
stated  that  unless  the  words  were  printed  one  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  singing  in  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
In  trying  to  improve  the  vocalization  of  our  pupils,  we  meet 
with  a  difficulty  not  experienced  in  teaching  singing  or 
elocution  to  the  sighted,  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  see 
the  facial  expression  of  the  teacher,  or  their  failure  to 
reproduce  the  same.  For  clear,  distinct  utterance,  the  teeth 
must  be  separated  and  the  lower  jaw  flexible.  As  in 
walking,  when  description  fails  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  the  pupil  must  examine  the  facial  movements  of  a 
good  speaker.  In  our  reading-classes  we  should  place  more 
stress  on  clear  enunciation  than  on  rapid  reading. 

EATING. — The  instances  in  which  children  have  been 
taught  to  manage  properly  at  the  table  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  usual  course  is  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, to  allow  fingers  and  afterwards  a  spoon.  I  know  one 
child  who  was  brought  up  on  a  bottle  until  he  was  six  years 
old.     This  matter  will  be  referred  to  later. 


Mannerisms. — The  hardest  faults  to  cure  are  those 
mannerisms  which  are  peculiar  to  some  blind  children.  They 
arise  from  their  inability  to  see  how  others  conduct  them- 
selves, and  the  failure  of  friends  to  correct  their  awkward, 
disagreeable  habits.  I  refer  to  the  swaying  of  the  body, 
rolling  the  head,  capering  about,  making  facial  contortions, 
bad  positions  in  sitting  and  standing,  putting  the  fingers 
in  the  eye,  or  shaking  an  object  in  front  of  the  eye  where 
there  is  a  little  sight.  The  semi-blind  often  hold  their 
heads  awkwardlv  in  order  that  the  light  may  strike  that 
part  of  the  eyeball  which  is  not  defective.  If  these  manner- 
isms are  not  cured  in  childhood  and  youth,  they  will  creep 
out  even  in  mature  life.  Again,  parents  are  misled,  and 
think  that  many  of  these  actions  are  symptons  of  great 
activity,  and  will  say  with  pride,  "  He  is  never  still."  It  is 
indeed  an  indication  of  the  desire  of  the  young  for  activity, 
but  it  is  misdirected  energy,  which  should  be  turned  into 
other  channels  by  providing  physical  exercises,  games,  and 
sports. 

Those  teachers  who  receive  children  from  Kindergarten 
Schools  testify  to  the  great  difference  between  them  and 
those  children  who  have  lived  at  home,  and  point  out  the 
advantages  of  a  well-organised  Residential  School.  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  the  home  to  get  that  constant  super- 
vision and  correction  which  blind  children  need,  as  among 
the  poor  the  child  is  necessarily  left  much  to  itself,  and 
among  the  well-to-do  it  is  too  much  waited  upon  and  in- 
dulged. Bad  habits  and  awkward  mannerisms  excite  pity, 
amusement,  or  repugnance,  and  increase  the  handicap 
which  blindness  already  imposes.  Anything  we  can  do  to 
save  our  pupils  from  encountering  these  obstacles  will  be 
time  well  spent.  If  repeated  correction  proves  unavailing, 
restrictive  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  and  a  resourceful 
teacher  will  devise  ways  and  means.  One  Superintendent 
finds  the  children  who  enter  his  School  singularly  free  from 
these  bad  habits,  and  cautions  against  continually  nagging 
them  for  faults.  He  also  suggests  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in 
strengthening  the  nerve  power  by  medical  treatment, 
proper  feeding,  and  physical  exercises. 


In  order  to  save  bringing  discredit  on  the  blind  as  a 
class,  those  who  are  addicted  to  mannerisms  ought  not  to 
be  taken  to  public  places  until  they  are  cured  of  their 
awkwardness ;  and  this  deprivation  will  furnish  a  powerful 
incentive  to  improvement.  In  dealing  with  senior  pupils 
your  corrections  must  be  tactful  :  you  can  appeal  to  their 
pride,  and  show  the  benefit  they  will  derive  from  being- 
able  to  move  with  freedom,  and  carry  themselves  so 
natnrally  that  people  will  forget  their  blindness. 

An  important  factor  in  overcoming  the  helplessness  and 
awkwardness  of  blind  children  is  the  co-operation  of 
parents.  Without  it  a  child  relapses  into  his  old  ways 
during  the  holidays,  and  the  work  has  to  be  begun  anew 
each  term.  .  If  the  parent  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  self- 
helpfulness,  the  child  returns  with  a  feeling  that  his 
teachers  are  unreasonable  in  their  requirements,  and 
slackens  his  efforts.  The  parents  should  be  urged  to  visit 
the  school,  and  every  opportunity  taken  of  showing  them 
how  self-helpful  the  blind  can  become. 

A  useful  leaflet  on  the  "  Care  and  Training  of  Young 
Blind  Children  "  has  been  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Union 
of  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

3.     Best  Methods  of  overcoming  the  results  of  defec- 
tive home  training. 

(a)  With  Children. 

(b)  With  Senior  Pupils. 

Although  this  subject  has  been  partly  dealt  with  in  the 
previous  paragraphs,  there  are  some  replies  I  wis*h  to  quote, 
especially  the  first  four,  which  are  from  blind  teachers. 

"The  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  should  be  exercised 
by  teachers,  whose  heart  must  be  in  their  work  if  success  is 
to  be  obtained.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  partially 
blind  teachers  could  do  much  to  remedy  many  evils,  and 
suggest  that  these  teachers,  when  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications,  should  be  employed  in  teaching  the  blind, 
as  they  can  help  in  many  ways  which  might  be  resented  by 
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the  pupils  when  coming  from  one  not  labouring  under  the 
same  difficulties  as  themselves." 

"  This  question  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  query — are 
Day  Schools  good  for  the  Blind  ?  I  say  they  are  not,  and 
that  all  blind  children  should  be  sent  away  from  home.  I 
know  it  will  be  urged  that  they  soon  lose  all  they  have 
learned  when  they  leave  school.  I  can  only  say  with  the 
Irishman,  that  if  none  sticks  some  does.  Let  children  learn 
at  School  as  much  as  possible,  although  they  may  not  use 
it  at  home  :  it  is  in  the  background,  and  can  always  be 
brought  up  to  the  mark  when  needed,  and  places  them  on 
equal  terms  with  many  of  the  sighted  around  them.  In  the 
case  of  adults  it  is  hard  to  suggest  means  of  improvement, 
but  if  a  number  of  blind  persons  are  brought  together  much 
may  be  done." 

"  Let  the  pupils  compare  themselves  with  sighted 
children,  and  find  out  to  what  extent  the  difference  is  or  is 
not  necessary.  If  they  can  be  made  to  realise  that  fault- 
finding is  a  demonstration  of  real  care  for  them,  a  great 
point  is  gained." 

"  The  teachers  should  thoroughly  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties of  each  child  in  planning  means  of  correction.  One  has 
to  be  careful  not  to  make  the  child  do  too  much  at  first,  or 
nervousness  occurs,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased." 

"  Mere  awkwardness  in  our  pupils  is  corrected  to  some 
extent  by  our  Kindergarten  and  physical  culture  exercises. 
But  the  task  of  securing  in  blind  students  the  ease  and 
grace  of  bearing,  so  essential  to  their  success  in  after  life,  is 
a  difficult  one  ;  one  calling  for  the  utmost  tact,  intelligence, 
kindness,  and  patience  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  such  students  in  any  and  every  part  of 
their  school  course.  Parents  of  blind  children  should  them- 
selves be  taught  the  needs,  possibilities,  and  means  of  good 
home  training.  The  children  should  be  taught  and  encour- 
aged, both  at  home  and  at  school,  to  take  part  in  the  games 
of  their  seeing  companions,  and  to  play  with  seeing 
children." 
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"  Make  the  teachers'  .salaries  adequate,  and  secure  those 
capable  of  supplying  a  mother's  place  ;  incompetent  house 
mothers  can  never  fill  such  a  place.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
until  you  have  secured  the  best  officers.  Write  to  the 
parents,  not  once,  but  many  times,  and  especially  just  before 
vacations,  informing  them  what  you  are  trying  to  do  for 
the  children,  and  suggest  certain  ways  in  which  they  can 
help." 

"  By  individual  work,  rouse  in  the  pupils  a  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves,  and  by  constant  reminder 
and  precept  help  them  to  correct  the  mannerisms  and 
awkward  habits  of  which  they  may  remain  unaware  unless 
their  attention  is  called  to  them.  The  cottage  life  lends 
good  opportunity  for  such  individual  work.  Once  get  them 
interested  in  their  school  life,  and  the  desire  to  share  it  as 
fully  and  normally  as  possible,  will  follow." 

If.     Hoiv  to  secure 

(a)  Cleanliness  in  person  and  dress. 

(b)  Neatness  and  suitability  in  clothing. 

(c)  Training  in  table  manners  and  the  use  of  knife, 

fork,  serviette,  etc. 

Cleanliness  in  Person  and  Dress.  —  In  listening 
to  the  outlines  of  a  successful  course  on  "Domestic 
Economy  and  Home  Training,"  I  was  much  struck  by 
the  statement  that  the  first  lessons  in  dusting  were 
preceded  by  a  talk  on  microbes  and  their  fondness  for 
lurking  in  corners  where  dust  had  accumulated.  If  we 
adopt  the  same  course,  and  precede  the  talks  on  cleanliness 
by  lessons  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  there  will  be  more 
chance  of  our  suggestions  being  followed,  as  the  pupils  will 
learn  that  a  careful  observance  of  cleanliness  is  essential  to 
good  health.  They  should  also  be  made  to  understand  the 
effect  produced  by  slovenly  dress  on  those  with  whom  they 
associate.  To  secure  cleanliness  in  person  and  dress  rules 
must  be  formulated,  and  their  observance  secured  by  a  strict 
but  kindly  supervision.  An  eminent  educationalist  has  said 
if    children   do   not   learn    concentration    before  the  age  of 
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thirteen  they  do  not  acquire  it  afterwards.  This  statement 
applies  with  equal  force  to  cleanliness  and  neatness ;  good 
habits  must  be  formed  early,  or  there  will  be  a  hard  battle 
before  the  previous  bad  habits  are  supplanted. 

One  Matron  emphasised  a  vital  point  when  she  said, 
"  Time  and  means  should  be  provided."  In  drawing  up  the 
time-table  a  fixed  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  care  of 
teeth,  nails,  hair,  clothes,  etc.  The  pupils  must  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  linen  soils  and  dust  settles  on  clothes, 
making  frequent  changing  and  brushing  necessary,  and  as 
Managers  we  had  better  pay  a  little  more  for  the  laundry 
bill  rather  than  tolerate  slovenly  habits.  With  young 
children  an  inspection  before  breakfast  is  desirable,  with  a 
word  of  praise  for  '"shining  morning  face"  and  well  brushed 
hair.  In  the  class-room  the  teacher  should  not  tolerate 
dirty  hands  and  face ;  if  a  boy  is  sent  a  few  times  to 
perform  his  ablutions,  he  will  probably  be  more  careful  in 
the  future.  You  will  create  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a 
respect  for  his  clothes,  if  you  arrange  a  time  when  he  can 
put  on  old  clothes  or  an  overall,  and  play  in  the  dirt  regard- 
less of  consequences  ;  without  some  such  provision  you  may 
secure  tidiness  at  the  expense  of  all  childish  fun.  With 
older  pupils  the  inspection  and  advice  should  be  tactful,  and 
constant  appeals  made  to  their  self-respect  and  pride. 
Success  will  depend  upon  the  alertness  of  your  staff,  and 
the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  that  you  expect  them 
to  maintain  a  certain  standard. 

Neatness  and  Suitability  of  Dress.  —  In  these 
matters,  as  in  many  others,  the  limitations  of  the  blind 
should  be  recognised,  and  met  by  careful  explanations  and 
practical  demonstrations  ;  they  should  be  led  to  feel  it  is 
advisable  for  them  to  make  the  eyes  of  their  friends  serve 
instead  of  their  own.  We  have  only  to  notice  the  over- 
trimmed  dresses,  ultra  fashionable  hats,  dirty  white  gloves, 
and  high -heeled  shoes  one  sees  on  a  half-holiday  or  Sunday, 
to  realise  that  want  of  neatness  and  suitability  in  dress  is 
a  not  infrequent  failing  of  the  community  at  large. 
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The  following  quotation  is  from  an  address  by  Miss 
Blanche  Streather,  of  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  Hal- 
ford,  to  the  Yorkshire  Association  of  Teachers  of  Domestic 
Science  : — 

"  Can  we  make  the  wage  earner  understand  that 
plainness  and  general  neatness  spell  success,  that  a  dirty 
lace  hat  is  not  suitable  for  business  hours,  that  the  flimsy 
blouse  is  out  of  place  in  the  workroom  ?  The  hat  and 
blouse  may  have  been  very  tempting  when  new,  but  the 
buyer  lacked  the  power  of  realising  what  their  appearance 
would  be  after  their  newness  had  gone.  The  clever  buyer 
considers  carefully  when  the  garment  has  to  be  worn 
through  all  its  stages.  Can  we  help  to  make  women  realise 
that  neatness  is,  if  anything,  more  important  at  breakfast 
than  at  tea  ?  We  shall  be  on  the  safe  side  if  we  advocate 
quiet  dressing,  discourage  all  intense  colours,  and  suggest 
that  one  colour  should  be  used  throughout  one  costume. 
And  here  I  would  advise  the  woman  who  is  anxious  to  be 
well  dresaed  to  take  one  colour  as  her  own,  and  in  the  main 
buy  nothing  else.  She  may  thus  have  all  her  accessories  to 
match  at  a  moderate  outlay,  and  be  sure  of  a  satisfactory 
result." 

This  advice  seems  specially  suitable  for  our  blind  girls, 
as  their  blindness  already  makes  them  exceptional,  and  to 
have  clothes  in  the  extreme  of  any  fashion  attracts  more 
attention.  Both  for  utility  and  becomingness,  bright 
colours  should  be  avoided,  and  as  a  rule  hats  with  brims 
render  blindness  less  conspicuous.  Lessons  on  pleasing 
combinations  of  colours  can  be  given  in  the  Kindergarten, 
and  continued  in  the  sewing  class,  where  durability  and 
suitability  of  material  can  also  be  discussed. 

The  previous  remarks  may  seem  to  imply  that  "  how  to 
dress"  is  only  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  female  sex,  but 
our  male  pupils  should  be  advised  that  conspicuous  checks 
and  stripes,  and  bright  coloured  ties,  detract  from  a  gentle- 
manly appearance.  I  was  glad  to  find  one  of  my  blind 
correspondents  advocating  the  wearing  of  dark  glasses.  If 
the  blindness  causes  any  disfigurement,  consideration  for 
others  should  lead  to  ready  acquiescence  in  such  a  regula- 
tion. 
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Table  Manners. — Judging  from  the  replies,  there  is  no 
part  of  social  training  that  is  more  neglected  in  our  Schools 
for  the  Blind  than  table  manners.  All  the  blind  persons 
who  answered  the  questions  emphasised  the  importance  of 
such  training.  I  quote  a  letter  received  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  : 

"I  feel  that  our  blind  fellows  are  unquestionably  deficient 
in  the  matter  of  social  etiquette  and  decorum  from  several 
points,  particularly  table  manners.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  there  is  but  one  thing  on  which  a  blind  man  should 
call  for  quarter  so  far  as  table  etiquette  is  concerned,  and 
that  is  the  removal  of  bones  from  a  plate  of  fish.  I  blame 
such  of  our  schools  as  do  not  insist  upon  the  practice  and 
accomplishment  of  these  matters  on  the  part  of  their 
students.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  step  by  step,  begin- 
ning with  the  easiest  things  through  the  limit  of  each  one's 
ability,  reducing  the  method  by  systematic  practice." 

Another  said  :  "  The  table  should  be  nicely  laid,  and  the 
children  taught  to  use  knife,  fork,  serviette,  and  so  forth. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  sighted  people  learn  by 
watching  other  people  at  the  table,  but  each  blind  child  is  a 
law  unto  himself,  until  actually  shown  how  to  do  a  thing." 

Then  follows  very  clear  directions  for  overcoming  many 
of  the  difficulties,  which  I  will  not  quote  as  it  might  bore 
you.  Any  teacher  who  is  anxious  to  help  her  blind  pupils 
can  probably  obtain  hints  from  blind  people  who  are  models 
in  this  particular. 

Each  of  our  dining-rooms  is  furnished  with  tables,  set 
with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  well-regulated  home,  and 
each  one  presided  over  by  a  Matron  or  Teacher.  Plenty  of 
time  should  be  allowed  for  meals,  talk  of  "  shop "  and 
unkind  gossip  should  be  banished,  and  the  meal-time  made 
pleasant  by  cheerful  conversation.  One  teacher  thus 
expresses  her  sense  of  the  feelings  that  must  be  aroused 
before  one  would  undertake  the  correction  of  the  most 
awkward  cases  : 

"  Training  in  table  manners  and  the  use  of  knife,  fork, 
serviette,  etc.,    must    be    done    by  persons    who    are    really 
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shocked  and  distressed  by  bad  manners.  It  seems  rather 
hard  on  the  teachers,  but  I  do  believe  this  very  important 
work  should  be  done  by  them,  and  left  as  little  as  possible 
to  supervisors  who  look  after  the  children  out  of  class.  The 
latter  grow  in  a  measure  insensible  to  many  bad  habits  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  but  the  teachers  as  a  rule  do  not- 
The  plan  of  not  allowing  very  bad-mannered  children  to  sit 
at  table  with  the  rest,  until  they  learn  the  proprieties,  is  an 
excellent  one." 

At  the  Royal  Normal  College  we  often  arrange  for  the 
most  helpless  to  come  to  dinner  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier, 
as  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  them  alone,  and  older  ones  who 
have  had  no  teaching  are  often  sensitive  if  corrected  before 
their  companions.  The  movements  required  to  cut  meat, 
manage  vegetables,  etc ,  must  be  analysed,  the  method  of 
instruction  systematized,  and  the  same  instructions  given 
by  all  the  members  of  the  staff*. 

Someone  may  say,  "The  pupils  will  not  have  all  these 
table  appointments  at  home,  why  use  them  in  our  Institu- 
tions ? "  But  many  of  them  will  be  placed  in  positions 
where  such  knowledge  is  necessary,  and  all  should  have  the 
chance  to  acquire  it.  I  would  even  plead  for  it  with  sighted 
children  who  are  gathered  in  Institutions.  I  well  remember 
the  impression  made  upon  me  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  saw 
a  tea-table  set  for  sighted  boys  without  table-cloth,  knife,  or 
plate — just  three  chunks  of  bread-and-butter  (you  could  not 
call  them  slices),  and  a  mug  of  tea  for  each.  The  refining 
influence  of  a  well-set  table  would  have  told  on  the 
character  of  those  boys,  and  sent  them  into  the  world  with 
a  self-respect  that  would  have  made  them  better  citizens. 

5.     Best   Methods   of   Training   in    the   Etiquette    of 
Social  Life. 

(a)  In  Company. 

(b)  In  the  Street. 

(c)  In  Church. 

In  Company. — When  our  pupils  go  out  into  the  worldr 
the   importance   of    good   manners   and   an   easy,    natural 
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address  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  necessary  they 
should  note  the  requirements  of  social  life  in  the  family,  in 
company,  and  in  the  street.  These  things  can  be  taught  by 
informal  talks,  but  we  often  ignore  the  necessity,  and  unless 
a  special  time  is  arranged  for  such  lessons,  they  are  crowded 
out.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  actions,  which  seem  to  us 
natural  because  we  have  seen  them  performed  from  the  first 
day  we  toddled  into  a  room  full  of  people,  may  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  a  blind  person.  It  requires  some  study  to 
decide  how  certain  actions  can  be  described  and  taught  in 
the  best  manner.  Mr.  Squeers'  method  of  teaching  the 
spelling  of  "winder"  has  its  advantages  in  all  departments 
of  instruction,  and  should  not  be  omitted  in  teaching  the 
etiquette  of  social  life.  Make-believe  is  a  delight  to  little 
children,  and  a  game  in  which  they  personate  in  turns,  the 
host,  hostess,  or  guests,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  good 
manners.  It  is  related  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that,  when  he 
became  President,  the  courtesy  and  politeness  with  which 
he  received  all  who  called  upon  him,  created  surprise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  the  surroundings  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood.  No  doubt  it  was  largely  due  to  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  master  of  a  back- 
woods school  which  he  attended  was  a  real  gentleman,  and 
did  not  consider  it  time  wasted  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
short  term  of  instruction  to  lessons  in  etiquette. 

With  the  older  pupils,  rules  and  formal  practice  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  stiffness,  self-consciousness,  and  artifici- 
ality. Let  the  parties  be  real  parties  given  by  the  staff,  or 
one  set  of  pupils  to  another,  with  plenty  of  jollity  as  well  as 
good  manners.  Many  correspondents  suggest  social  gather- 
ings, to  which  sighted  people  not  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution are  invited  ;  or  taking  the  pupils  in  small  numbers  to 
one's  friends  to  join  in  whist,  chess,  music,  readings,  or 
sport.  A  few  advocate  education  with  the  sighted,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  social  training  will  be  given  at 
home  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  home  influence  is  the  worst 
the  child  could  have.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  harder  to 
convince  the  parents  of  the  child's  ability  to  manage  for 
himself  or  herself  than  to  train  the  child. 
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It  was  suggested  a  good  book  on  Social  Training  should 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  but  such  a  book  is  not 
easy  to  find.  I  looked  over  many  publishers'  catalogues, 
and  examined  many  books;  those  on  etiquette  are  numerous, 
but  they  do  not  deal  with  practical  e very-day  life.  There  is 
one  book,  entitled,  *"The  Little  Book  on  Health  and 
Courtesy  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  by  P.  A.  Barnett,  one  of 
H.M.I.,  published  by  Longman,  Green  &  Co.,  that  contains 
many  excellent  suggestions.  Many  useful  hints  may  be 
obtained  from  our  old  friend  "  Don't." 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  quote  the  words  of  two  of  my  blind 
correspondents  on  this  point.  "  If  rules  are  learnt  to  enable 
a  pupil  to  do  this  or  that  under  certain  specified  conditions, 
the  chances  are  wholly  favourable  to  his  performing  the  re- 
quired movements  in  a  mechanical  and  rigid  way.  Under 
these  conditions  he  is  much  too  likely  to  think  about  this 
or  that  detail  when  in  company,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
best  to  make  casual  suggestions  to  pupils,  when  circum- 
stances arise  to  call  them  forth,  for  the  more  informal  the 
suggestion,  the  greater  chance  of  naturalness  resulting. 
What  I  think  is  most  needed,  especially  in  large  Institutions, 
is  more  informal  intercourse  between  the  blind  and  the  see- 
ing. Looking  back  on  my  own  experience,  it  is  impressed 
upon  me  that  pupils  in  Institutions  (and  the  danger  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Institution),  live  too 
exclusively  in  the  world  of  the  blind.  Very  likely  their  out- 
Ic  )k  intellectually  is  wider  than  the  average  seeing  man. 
They  may  have  first-class  instruction,  and  become  acquain- 
ted with  current  events  by  hearing  the  daily  papers,  never- 
theless the  life  outlook  is  limited,  and  there  is  no  real 
approach  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  seeing.  I  feel,  while 
acknowledging  the  excellence  of  teaching  methods  now  in 
use,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  a  practical  direction  to 
develop  the  personality  of  the  individual  student.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  mannerisms,  but  of  the  development  of  initiative, 
the  kind  of  thing  which  will  enable  the  blind  to  say  '  boo  to 
a  goose,'  with  the  full  assurance  that  the  goose  will  beat  a 
hasty    retreat.       I    am    sure    you   will    understand   in    my 

*This  book  has  since  been  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 
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reference  to  large  Institutions,  I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue 
the  excellent  work  done,  or  take  up  the  question  in  a  critical 
spirit." 

Another  advocates  a  special  Committee  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  matters  treated  in  this  paper.  "  This  Com- 
mittee should  comprise  a  number  of  blind  persons  of  either 
sex,  drawn  from  the  poorer  as  well  as  the  well-to-do  class. 
All  these  should,  be  former  pupils  of  some  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  most  of  them  should  be  former  pupils  of  the  par- 
ticular Institution  for  which  the  Committee  is  appointed. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  pay  travelling  expenses  to  enable 
them  to  attend  Committee  Meetings,  but  if  this  is  necessary 
the  cost  would  he  a  small  item,  and  the  experience  of  past 
pupils,  both  during  and  after  school  days,  would  be  the 
most  expert  advice  which  such  a  Committee  could  have. 
Their  presence  would  be  specially  valuable  in  details,  for  it 
is  often  the  case,  that  a  point  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
seeing,  is  difficult  to  the  blind,  is  no  difficulty  at 
all,  whereas  something  else  which  the  seeing  pass  over 
without  a  thought,  is  just  a  point  requiring  attention.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  most  Institutions  there  are  generally 
many  seeing  friends  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  life 
inside  the  school,  and  some  of  these  might  well  be  added  to 
the  Social  Training  Committee,  as  they  would  stand,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  neutral  position  between  the  Governing 
Authority,  the  Staff,  and  the  pupils.  The  Governing 
Authority  should  be  represented  on  this  Committee,  and 
their  assent  should  be  gained  to  any  revision  in  tbe  school 
time-table." 

In  the  Street.— The  following  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  street  : — 

"  Observation  lessons  or  walks  in  town  and  country  in 
twos  and  threes,  with  teacher  or  some  person  selected  by 
those  in  authority,  who  will  describe  the  various  forms  of 
salutation,  rules  for  pedestrians,  avoidance  of  obstacles. 
This  latter  should  be  led  up  to  by  ear-training  and  a 
development  of  the  sixth  sense  in  school  and  recreation 
ground.       Pupils    should    learn    to    be   courteous    to    other 
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pedestrians,  and  kindly  accept  offers  in  crossing  streets  and 
so  forth." 

They  should  be  cautioned  about  making  themselves  con- 
spicuous by  loud  talking  and  indiscriminate  criticisms  in 
railway  carriages  or  other  public  places. 

The  following  are  from  my  blind  correspondents  : — 

"  One  of  the  most  needed  things  in  the  street  is  for  a 
blind  man  to  apologise  at  once  if  he  collides  with  anyone. 
The  blind  man  must  stop  and  crush  that  phrase,  'Ob,  well, 
he's  blind,  he  couldn't  help  it.'  His  sighted  friends  cannot 
do  this  for  him,  he  must  do  it  for  himself ;  and  I  think  if  he 
is  made  to  realise  this,  then  he  will  come  to  see  why 
etiquette  is  so  important." 

"  In  walking  with  a  blind  friend,  you  should  indicate  the 
steps  or  kerb  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  arm  just  before 
reaching  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  In  entering  a  train, 
'bus,  or  any  narrow  space,  the  blind  person  should  keep 
behind.  Many  sighted  people,  in  their  desire  to  see  their 
friend  safe,  put  him  in  front,  which  is  very  awkward  for  the 
blind  person.  In  entering  a  train,  if  he  is  put  in  front,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  open  door  is 
immediately  before  him,  whether  he  is  near  enough  to  mount 
the  step,  just  how  high  that  step  is  above  the  platform,  etc.; 
and  often  just  an  inch  or  two  will  make  all  the  difference 
between  his  entering  gracefully  or  awkwardly.  Then  having 
got  into  the  compartment,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover 
just  where  the  vacant  seat  occurs.  All  these  awkward- 
nesses might  be  avoided  by  his  sighted  friend  taking  the 
lead." 

If  you  take  the  arm  of  a  blind  person  show  him  how 
to  hold  it  to  give  a  firm  support,  as  the  tendency  is  to  let 
the  arm  hang  by  the  side.  If  the  door  of  a  railway  carriage 
is  closed  place  his  hand  unobtrusively  on  the  handle  of  the 
door,  instead  of  opening  it  yourself. 

Friends  in  their  desire  to  be  of  assistance  sometimes 
make  locomotion  very  difficult  for  the  blind.  I  remember 
an  old  lady  who  used  to  seize  my  husband's  arm  the  moment 
he  entered  the  room,  lead  him  as  though  he  were  walking 
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on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  hold  him  with  both  hands 
until  she  had  gently  deposited  him  in  an  arm-chair;  she  did 
not  realise  how  uncomfortable  it  was  for  him,  and  how 
ludicrous  they  both  appeared. 

Training  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  nearness  of 
obstacles  or  their  character  is  strongly  advocated,  and 
valuable  suggestions  are  given  by  Mr.  Holmes,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  "  Massachusetts  Association  for  Assisting  the 
Adult  Blind  "  : 

"  What  I  have  acquired  myself  has  been  largely  stumbled 
upon,  and  what  I  have  observed  in  the  more  competent  of 
my  personal  blind  friends  has  never  been  reduced  by  them 
or  me  to  a  scientific  basis.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  it  should  be  so  reduced  by  one  giving 
careful  attention  to  the  matter,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
in  the  position  to  draw  upon  a  large  fund  of  facts  from  a 
large  variety  of  causes.  What  I  should  like  to  see  would 
be  a  carefully  planned  course  of  instruction  in  our  schools, 
in  the  methods  which  some  of  our  most  successful  (I  use  the 
term  here  as  applied  to  this  particular  feature  and  not 
necessarily  to  business  or  professional  attainments)  men  and 
women  have  worked  out,  and  adopted  for  themselves  in  their 
own  lives  and  intercourse  with  others.  If  reduced  to  a 
systematic  and,  I  might  say  refining  basis  by  careful  study, 
I  see  no  reason  why  certain  principles  could  not  be  deduced 
which  could  be  inculcated,  and  then  followed  up  with  a 
large  variety  of  practical  experiments  and  demonstrations, 
and  the  whole  thing  watched  and  tutored  up  to  the  point 
of  bringing  the  pupils  to  a  much  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment, at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  would,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  reach  unaided.  For  example, 
every  child  is  familiar  with  the  experiment  of  putting  his 
head  into  an  empty  cask  and  shouting.  The  resulting 
reverberation  is  most  astounding.  From  this  experiment  to 
the  detection  of  the  presence  of  a  tree,  or  even  the  edge  of 
a  door,  is  a  very  long  jump,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
degree,  and,  if  taken  in  slow  stages,  any  person  of  at  all 
normal  capacity  outside  the  matter  of  vision  can  reach  the 
latter   point.     In    the   first  instance,   the   head    is    entirely 
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surrounded  by  solid  matter  at  short  range  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  object  is  only  on  one  side,  and  may  be  at  a  much  greater 
distance — but  I  repeat  it  is  only  a  matter  of  degree.  Work- 
ing along  this  line,  the  young,  receptive,  impressionable 
mind  can,  I  am  sure,  be  readily  brought  to  the  desired  point 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  objects  of  any  material  size, 
anywhere  near  the  level  of  the  head.  How  to  discover  the 
presence  of  low  objects  is  a  much  more  difficult  task,  but  I 
believe  that  in  many  cases  it  can  be  managed.  I  even  know 
fellows,  totally  blind,  who  aver  in  all  good  faith  that  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps  on  the  brick  side-walk  when 
passing  a  mud-puddle  in  the  street  is  perceptibly  different  to 
their  own  ears  than  when  passing  a  dry  patch  of  earth.  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  reached  this  point  of  development 
myself,  but  I  know  that  those  from  whom  I  have  received 
this  statement  are  themselves  sincere  in  their  conviction 
that  they  receive  such  an  impression,  and  if  the  matter  can 
be  cultivated  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  brought  up 
to  so  high  a  stage  of  development,  surely  much  can  be  done 
by  careful  instruction  for  those  who  have  not  so  carefully 
trained  their  own  instinct.  The  greatest  trouble  to  a  blind 
man  in  getting  about  alone,  especially  in  our  cities,  is  the 
tremendous  noise  of  the  passing  traffic.  Early  experiments 
should  be  tried  away  from  all  such  distractions,  and  by 
degrees  the  student  should  be  led  into  greater  and  greater 
confusion,  in  order  that  he  may  become  accustomed  to 
exercising  the  newly  developed  sensibilities  under  conditions 
of  real  life.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  another  feature 
regarding  which  T  feel  that  we  are  often  too  heedless.  I 
once  heard  of  a  blind  fellow  who  crossed  a  large  open  field, 
in  which  there  were  absolutely  no  landmarks,  by  means  of 
a  careful  observance  of  the  wind.  By  keeping  it  blowing 
against  his  face  from  exactly  the  same  direction  he  was  able 
to  steer  his  course  through  the  field,  across  which  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  wandered  at  random  if  the  day  had  been 
absolutely  still.  This  particular  feat  was  done  on  a  wager, 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  observers  who  bet  against  the 
accomplishment  were  much  non-plussed.  I  don't  know  to 
what  extent  this  might  be  worked  out  as  a  practical  help, 
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but  there  is  certainly  something  in  it  worth  consideration 
by  anyone  who  was  making  a  systematic  study  of  the  whole 
subject.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  ability  of  the 
blind  to  locate  objects  and  successfully  navigate  amongst 
them  is  a  combination  of  hearing  and  feeling,  with  a  large 
predominance  of  the  former  element,  but  by  no  means  so 
insignificant  a  proportion  of  the  latter  that  it  can  be 
disregarded.  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  analyse,  and  conse- 
quently to  cultivate,  the  ability  to  use  what  we  sometimes 
term  facial  perception.  In  this  connection  I  have,  for 
instance,  sometimes  been  conscious  when  standing  perfectly 
still  and  no  noise  about  me,  of  the  nearness  of  an  object 
which  I  believe  I  felt  ;  I  have  often  verified  this  impression 
by  making  a  noise  artificially  and  watching  the  reverbera- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  think  from  my  personal  experience, 
although  I  may  be  wrong — and  I  believe  others  would  give 
a  contrary  opinion — that  the  greater  scope  of  usefulness  of 
facial  perception  lies  in  close  work,  and  often  indoor  work. 
The  determination  of  the  position  of  furniture  in  the  room, 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  room,  its  fulness  or  emptiness  of 
furniture  or  people,  etc.,  are  elements  in  which  I  believe 
facial  perception  to  be  of  greater  relative  advantage  than 
hearing  or  reverberation." 

In  Church. — I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  impress  upon  our  pupils  the  importance 
of  regular  attendance  at  Church  or  Chapel,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  reverent  spirit.  One  who  had  always  attended  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  familiar  with  its  form  of  wor- 
ship, but  when  a  blind  person  is  taken  to  a  Service,  other 
than  the  one  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  it  wonld  save  much 
embarrassment  if  the  order  were  explained  to  him  before- 
hand. The  importance  of  quiet  entry,  good  position,  and  if 
Braille  is  used  as  little  display  as  possible,  should  be  men- 
tioned. Attention  can  be  secured  by  making  the  children 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  parts  of  the  service  in  which 
the  congregation  join.  The  Royal  Normal  College  is  non- 
sectarian,  the  pupils  attend  seven  different  Chmxmes,  and  in 
all  but  one  Braille  copies  of  the  hymns  are  provided  by  the 
ladies   of  the  congregation   and   placed   in  the  pews.     It  is 
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related  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  when  a  boy,  his  father  would 
make  him  repeat  as  much  as  lie  could  remember  of  the 
sermon,  and  when  Prime  Minister,  lie  ascribed  his  unique 
faculty  of  replying  to  a  succession  of  arguments  in  Parlia- 
mentary debate  to  the  habit  of  accuracy  and  attention  so 
acquired.  If  we  began  with  the  little  children  by  asking  for 
a  repetition  of  the  number  of  the  chapter  and  the  verse  of 
the  text,  and  showed  them  that  we  were  interested  Iry  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  sermon,  we  might  be  able  to  foster 
such  a  habit.  In  this  connection  one  correspondent  added, 
parenthetically,  that  in  his  school-days  Sunday  was  a  dull 
day.  The  increase  in  Braille  literature  and  the  formation 
of  Lending  Libraries  now  enable  schools  to  provide  plenty 
of  embossed  books  for  Sunday  reading.  Bishop  Welldon 
advised  his  Harrow  boys  to  make  the  writing  of  home  letters 
a  part  of  their  Sunday  occupation.  A  pleasant  hour  can 
be  spent  in  hearty  singing  of  familiar  hymns.  At  the 
College  the  Christian  Endeavour  Societies  hold  their  meet- 
ings before  evening  prayers. 

6.     Cultivation  of  qualities  essential    in    daily    inter- 
course with  others ; — 
fa)     Courtesy. 

(b)  Kindness. 

(c)  Consideration  for  others. 

When  we  touch  on  courtesy,  kindness  and  consideration 
for  others  we  reach  the  bedrock  of  character,  and  for  calling 
forth  these  and  other  virtues  in  our  pupils  example  is  more 
powerful  than  precept.  The  usual  answer  was — exercise 
care  in  the  selection  of  your  staff.     I  quote  a  few  : — 

"  The  very  highest  qualities  are  necessary,  in  my  judg- 
ment in  tutors  for  the  blind." 

"  The  whole  question  is  one  of  securing  teachers  of  the 
highest  moral  character,  fine  of  fibre,  capable  of  influencing 
the  young  lives  around  them." 

"  By  unswerving  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Staff  to  the 
head  and  to  each  other." 

"  The  blind  in  very  many  cases  are  quick  to  imitate,  and 
seeing    that    bad    manners    and    bad    behaviour    are    more 
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quickly  imitated  than  what  is  really  good  and  refined,  I 
think  it  cannot  too  often  be  impressed  upon  teachers, 
especially  those  who  are  young,  that  example  is  better  than 
precept,  and  that  if  they  really  wish  to  see  good  results  they 
must  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  paying  more 
attention  perhaps  to  the  former  than  even  to  the  latter. 
They  should  themselves  at  all  times  be  punctual,  courteous 
and  well  spoken,  and  I  feel  certain  that  if  all  our  teachers 
will  give  attention  to  these  matters  the  moral  standard  of 
the  school  will  rise  to  a  high  level,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  pupils  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  teachers." 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of  our  staff.  Our 
pupils  are  isolated  by  their  infirmity,  and  more  dependent 
than  others  on  those  around  them.  When  friendly  looks 
cannot  be  seen,  tactful  words  become  more  than  ever  a 
necessity  ;  we  depend  so  greatly  upon  people  saying  exactly 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment.  I  count  it  one  of  the 
blessings  af  the  Royal  Normal  College  that  for  twenty-five 
years  it  had  for  a  Matron,  Miss  Eliza  Proctor,  whose  loyalty 
to  duty,  loving  sympathy,  and  unselfishness  were  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  whole  household. 

Want  of  consideration  for  others  is  sometimes  very 
noticeable  in  blind  people,  but  it  is  easy  to  discover  the 
cause.  It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  all  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact  to  help  them,  and  unless  they  are  very  unselfish 
and  thoughtful,  the  habit  of  taking  help  for  granted  becomes 
fixed.  In  many  cases  their  slight  attainments  are  so  much 
praised,  they  form  an  undue  estimate  of  their  own  import- 
ance ;  we  often  find  the  same  trait  in  the  youngest  member 
of  a  family.  May  I  quote  from  the  answer  of  a  coterie  of 
blind  teachers  ? 

"  The  tendency  of  the  blind  is  towards  selfishness  ;  they 
too  often  take  as  their  rights  what  are  in  reality  special  acts 
of  consideration,  and  expect  far  too  much  from  sighted 
persons.  Therefore,  in  the  social  training  of  blind  children, 
special  stress  should  be  laid  on  reciprocal  consideration." 

Consideration  for  others  can  be  taught  with  the  entrance 
of  each    new   pupil ;  his  classmates,  or   room-mates,   should 
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feel  responsible  for  his  welfare  and  happiness  ;  also  by  giving 
the  older  ones  charge  of  the  younger,  or  enlisting  help  with 
one  whose  confidence  a  teacher  has  failed  to  gain.  Some- 
times the  care  of  a  pet  animal  will  call  forth  a  devotion 
which  can  be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  helpfulness  towards 
one's  companions.  Be  sure  and  ask  them  to  do  for  you  any 
little  thing  they  can,  like  carrying  a  book,  bag,  umbrella, 
opening  the  door,  etc.  A  strong  point  should  be  made  of 
their  keeping  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  parents  or 
other  relatives  ;  also  of  writing  notes  of  thanks  for  any 
favours  bestowed  by  friends,  or  returning  any  article  that 
has  been  lent. 

We  need  training  in  the  art  of  conduct  as  in  every  other 
art,  and  by  a  constant  repetition  of  kind  actions,  a  habit  is 
formed  that  becomes  second  nature.  All  our  schools,  sighted 
as  well  as  blind,  would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Educational  Code  of  Japan.  In  the  regulations  of  their 
Training  Colleges  great  stress  is  laid  upon  training  the 
teachers  in  all  moral  virtues.  The  time-tables  in  all  their 
schools,  except  the  Universities,  allot  two  hours  a  week  for 
teaching  the  principles  of  morality,  and  a  portion  of  the 
time  is  given  to  the  practice  of  etiquette.  The  lessons  in 
Japanese  language,  history,  geography,  etc.,  are  made  to 
furnish  material  for  a  solid  moral  foundation  in  the  nation. 
On  fete  days,  the  Imperial  Educational  Rescript  of  1890, 
which  contains  the  essence  of  their  moral  code,  is  read  in  all 
schools  as  a  solemn  ceremony  ;  it  inculcates  family  affection, 
courtesy,  kindness,  self-restraint,  rectitude,  charity  towards 
friends  and  neighbours,  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  country, 
loyalty,  and  bravery  in  the  nation's  defence. 

The  teacher  should  constantly  be  on  the  watch,  not  only 
to  check  want  of  courtesy  and  unkindness,  but  also  to 
appreciate  the  slightest  efforts  to  be  helpful.  Bring  to  the 
notice  of  your  pupils  any  striking  exemplification  of  these 
qualities  in  the  daily  life  of  their  fellow  men ;  every  mine 
explosion,  every  great  fire,  every  shipwreck,  furnishes 
examples  of  heroic  self-sacrifice.  I  hope  every  school-library 
has  a  Braille  copy  of  Professor  Drummond's  address,  "  The 
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Greatest  Thing  in  the  World."  Its  careful  perusal  cannot 
fail  to  convince  the  reader  that  "  the  love  which  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind,"  is  the  secret  of  true  politeness. 

7.  What  mean*  do  you  suggest  to  promote  corporate 
feeling,  and  counteract  the  tendency  to  self- 
absorption  and  introspection  ? 

We  sometimes  find  in  blind  persons  who  have  been  neg- 
lected, and  also  in  those  who  have  been  made  the  centre 
round  which  all  other  family  interests  revolved,  a  self- 
absorption  that  is  narrowing  and  harmful.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  morbidness  which  leads  the 
person  to  prefer  solitude,  and  to  indulge  in  constant  intro- 
spection. There  is  no  cure  for  self-absorption  like  arousing 
a  healthy  interest  in  some  other  person  and  a  desire  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  one's  daily  companions.  One  of  the  best 
remedies  is  to  give  plenty  of  work,  laying  out  a  varied  time- 
table and  holding  strictly  to  its  performance.  Blind  children 
are  allowed  so  often  to  be  idle  and  helpless  at  home,  that  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  time  ;  having  drifted  through 
childhood,  they  are  content  to  drift  through  life.  The  im- 
portant habits  of  punctuality,  regularity,  and  precision, 
should  be  cultivated  in  all  arrangements  and  requirements. 
The  practice  of  fulfilling  all  duties  at  the  proper  time  keeps 
one  alert  and  drives  away  depression.  The  time-table 
should  allow  time  for  reading  aloud  ;  it  is  important  for  the 
older  pupils  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  daily  events  through 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In  the  selection  of  books,  let 
biographies  and  stories  that  furnish  an  ideal  have  a  place. 
If  a  self-absorbed  pupil  shows  interest  in  one  subject  more 
than  another,  provide  the  means  of  giving  more  knowledge 
in  that  particular  branch.  With  the  younger  children, 
gardening,  nature  study,  and  the  care  of  pets  soon  draws 
them  out  of  self -absorption.  There  is  nothing  from  which 
our  children  derive  more  pleasure  than  taking  their  own 
flowers  to  different  members  of  the  staff  or  a  companion 
who  is  ill.  Encourage  the  formation  of  reading  unions, 
debating  societies,  dramatic,  dancing  and  games  clubs, 
sewing  and  knitting  bees,   Christian  Endeavour   Societies, 
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etc.  As  far  as  possible  these  should  be  organised  and 
managed  by  the  pupils.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
lethargic  are  brought  into  the  games  and  sports.  The 
value  of  these  agencies  in  promoting  corporate  life  are  well 
stated  in  the  following  : — 

"Corporate  feeling  can  be  fostered  by  Social  Clubs,  Glee 
Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies,  under  proper  supervision  ; 
also  by  a  knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  other  schools,  and 
a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  schools.  But  from  the 
beginning  of  his  school  career  he  should  be  taught  loyalty 
to  his  own  school,  and  that  only  through  his  own  efforts  can 
his  school  be  made  the  best  of  its  kind." 

"Cultivation  of  school  spirit  by  inculcating  pride  in  her 
history,  in  achievements  of  her  alumni,  in  the  good  of  the 
whole  as  opposed  to  the  good  of  the  individual  ;  these  may 
be  accomplished  largely  through  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  the  class  in  gymnastic  work,  where  the  class  works 
together,  and  where  the  excellency  of  the  work  depends  on 
each  one  doing  his  share."  To  translate  this  into  the 
language  of  the  English  schoolboy,  each  one  must  learn  to 
"  play  the  game." 

"  Efforts  to  the  very  verge  of  possibility  ought  to  be 
made  to  induce  the  blind  to  share  in  the  pursuits  of  their 
fellow-men.  With  regard  to  the  things  he  cannot  see,  his 
imagination  ought  to  be  cultivated  :  in  this  way  nothing 
human  will  be  alien  to  him,  and  he  will  not  suffer  from  that 
disease  so  common  to  blind  men,  the  belief  that  he  is  some- 
how different  from  other  people.  Although  provincialism 
should  be  discouraged,  corporate  feeling  should  be  fostered 
by  his  being  made  to  see  that  there  are  blind  people  less 
fortunate  than  himself,  and  that  some  of  the  best  work 
for  the  blind  has  been  done  by  themselves." 

The  experience  gained  in  presiding  over  the  various  Clubs, 
taking  part  in  Debates  and  Christian  Endeavour  Meetings, 
serving  on  Reception  Committees  for  entertainments,  moving 
votes  of  thanks,  etc.,  will  give  a  confidence  and  ease  in 
speaking,  that  will  be  invaluable  when  our  pupils  go  out  into 
the  world. 
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"  It  will  enable  them  "  "  to  take  a  full,  active,  intelligent 
part  in  religious,  political,  municipal,  and  social  affairs." 

All  my  correspondents  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  that 
intercourse  between  blind  and  sighted  people,  which  has  been 
dealt  with  in  Social  Training.  One  urges  "  Wherever 
feasible,  educate  them  wholly  if  possible,  if  not,  partly,  with 
sighted  children,  joining  in  their  games,  etc.  " 

8.     Importance     of    courteous     Behaviour      arid      Good 
Conduct  to  the  future  success  and  happiness  of  our 
p  upils.       Illustrations. 

When  one  goes  into  the  world,  good  manners,  pleasant 
words,  and  ready  tact  play  an  important  part  in  one's  success 
or  failure.  A  little  talent  and  plenty  of  tact  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  securing  employment,  while  the  reverse  spells 
failure.  For  a  blind  man  seeking  work  much  depends  upon 
first  impressions,  and  unless  the  applicant  shows  by  his 
appearance,  manner  and  conversation  that  he  possesses  the 
social  qualities  which  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
the  position  to  which  he  aspires,  he  will  meet  with  a  blank 
refusal.  A  good  address  often  opens  the  door  to  opportunity. 
If  we  expect  the  blind  to  secure  remunerative  employment 
it  must  be  through  their  market  value,  and  because  they 
inspire  contidence.  If  an  organist  is  awkward  and  helpless, 
we  cannot  wonder  people  refuse  to  give  him  a  trial.  A  lady 
will  think  twice  before  she  will  continue  to  employ  a  piano- 
forte tuner  who  is  untidy,  or  whose  manner  is  rude.  My 
correspondents  have  stated  the  case  so  fully  I  again  refer 
to  them. 

"  The  most  important  point  to  my  mind  is  that  one  with 
little  talent  or  ability  will  succeed  through  sheer  force  of 
personality  and  likeableness  of  character,  if  I  may  use  the 
term  ;  his  society  is  tolerated  or  even  sought  by  those  in  a 
better  social  position,  although  he  may  err  in  point  of 
etiquette.  In  a  word,  as  I  often  say  to  young  men  and 
women,  a  pound  of  good  manners  and  an  ounce  of  ability 
will,  in  most  cases,  carry  him  further  on  towards  success  and 
happiness  than  an  ounce  of  good  manners  and  a  pound  of 
ability." 
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"  Any  blind  individual  expecting  to  succeed  in  life  must 
have  this  training,  and  must  learn  to  conduct  himself  in  view 
of  society,  and  I  think  the  best  way  in  which  he  can  secure 
this  is  to  live  with  seeing  people  who  love  him  enough  to  be 
true,  to  correct  his  bad  habits,  and  to  see  that  he  does  not 
become  self-absorbed.  A  blind  man's  wife,  who  is  sufficiently 
level-headed  to  see  beyond  her  love  for  him,  is  the  best  asset 
he  could  possibly  have.  In  answering  this  question,  you  see 
that  my  mind  has  gone  beyond  and  has  reached  outside  a 
school.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  school  the  importance 
of  good  social  training  and  conduct  should  be  constantly 
held  up  to  the  pupils,  and  such  instruction  as  is  possible 
be  given  to  them.  They  must  be  taught  the  advantage  of 
wearing  good  clothes  and  keeping  themselves  clean  ;  of 
eschewing  rather  than  chewing  tobacco ;  of  making  them- 
selves a  really  acceptable  member  of  society.  It  is  only  the 
consummate  genius  who,  blind,  succeeds  in  spite  of  his  bad 
training.  My  illustrations  are  all  in  my  mind,  and  are 
individuals  who  prove  the  truth  of  these  remarks ;  to 
describe  them  would  be  wearisome.  We  simply  can  point 
to  this  and  that  individual  who  has  gone  into  the  world  and 
has  made  himself  a  useful  member  of  society — has  'succeeded  ' 
as  we  say — and  in  practically  every  instance  it  is  the 
individual  who  has  taken  care  about  these  things  of  which 
you  are  to  write." 

"  Experience  goes  to  show  that  whereas  bad  manners  on 
the  part  of  a  sighted  individual  prejudice  the  welfare  of  that 
particular  individual,  bad  manners  on  the  part  of  a  blind 
individual  tend  to  prejudice  the  welfare  of  the  blind  as  a 

class." 

"  It  should  be  the  determination  of  every  blind  person 
to  raise  his  class — he  should  thoroughly  realise  that  any 
misconduct  of  his  will  prejudice  sighted  people  not  merely 
against  himself  but  the  whole  class,  and  that  strict  adherence 
to  the  laws  of  uprightness  with  a  resolute  determination  to 
overcome  obstacles  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
remove  prejudice  and  place  the  blind  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  sighted  friends." 
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Instances  were  given  of  talented  pupils,  who  might  have 
been  a  credit  to  themselves  and  an  honour  to  their  school, 
but  they  were  dragged  down  by  low  aims  and  bad  manners, 
till  they  sank  into  abject  poverty.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  blind  persons  were  mentioned  who,  although  they 
lost  their  sight  in  childhood,  became  eminent  not  only  in 
their  own  profession  or  business,  but  also  active  members 
of  the  community  in  which  they  lived ;  some  of  them  are 
in  this  room,  but  I  will  go  farther  afield  and  not  cause  them 
embarrassment  by  mentioning  their  names. 

A  friend  across  the  Atlantic  writes  :  "  I  have  in  mind 
a  young  man  blessed  with  an  easy,  cheerful  manner  that 
wins  friends  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  never  forward, 
always  interested  in  the  person  speaking  to  him,  talks  well, 
but  has  the  gift  of  silence.  When  he  finished  his  course  in 
the  School  for  the  blind,  he  took  a  course  at  the  Law 
School  in  connection  with  the  University,  and  after 
graduation,  went  back  to  a  little  country  village.  He  made 
friends  with  every  lawyer  in  the  nearest  large  town  and  was 
elected  attorney  for  his  county,  an  office  he  still  holds." 
Another  says  "One  blind  man  who  has  frequently  visited 
the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York  City,  has  done  more 
to  prove  to  those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  that 
one  can  be  blind,  and  yet  take  his  share  of  the  world's  work, 
than  years  of  talking  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  educating 
the  Blind." 

I  have  in  mind  two,  whose  wise  parents  laid  in  childhood 
and  youth,  a  foundation  which  led  to  happiness  for  them- 
selves, and  blessings  for  their  class.  When  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  three,  the  parents  decided  she 
was  to  be  treated  exactly  like  her  sisters  ;  if  she  entered  a 
room  they  were  not  to  give  her  a  chair,  she  was  to  find  one 
for  herself.  Her  father  was  specially  anxious  she  should  be 
like  others  at  the  table,  and  when  the  children  went  in  to 
dessert,  it  was  Elizabeth  who  sat  by  her  father's  side  and 
poured  out  his  glass  of  wine.  She  was  educated  with  her 
sisters,  and  later  she  took  part  in  all  the  duties  and  pleasures 
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of  the  family  circle.  After  the  dear  sister  married,  who  had 
been  her  intimate  companion,  all  joy  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  her  life,  till  that  sister  suggested  to  Elizabeth 
she  should  give  her  time  and  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.  You  all  knew  the  sequel,  how  she  founded  the 
"  Association  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind."  The  girl  trained 
in  childhood  to  be  self-helpful,  resourceful,  and  unselfish, 
grew  into  a  woman  who  was  surrounded  by  friends,  enthu- 
siastic in  her  cause,  and  ready  to  serve  that  cause  to  the 
utmost. 

The  other  is  Mr.  William  Auchincloss  Arrol,  of  Glasgow, 
who  has  recently  passed  away.  When  he  lost  his  sight  at 
the  age  of  ten,  his  mother  thought  he  must  be  shielded  from 
all  care  and  trouble,  but  his  father  said  "No,  William  must 
join  his  brothers  in  all  their  studies  and  sports."  After 
finishing  his  University  career,  he  entered  his  father's  business 
firm,  taking  charge  of  the  correspondence.  One  of  a  large 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  he  always  took  his  share  in  all 
social  duties.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his 
own  home,  and  have  seen  the  ease  with  which  he  performed 
the  duties  of  host,  whether  for  a  few  friends  or  for  a  large 
dinner  party,  will  realise  that  a  blind  man  can  be  perfect  in 
all  matters  of  etiquette.  He  always  took  an  active  part  in 
the  civic,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  aided  all  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

Among  our  former  pupils,  there  is  no  more  conspicuous 
example  of  success  than  Mr.  Philip  Lay  ton,  of  Montreal. 
When  he  landed  in  Canada  in  1881,  his  only  capital  was 
a  gentlemanly  manner,  thorough  training,  indomitable  per- 
severance, and  upright  character.  To-day  he  has  one  of  the 
largest  pianoforte  warehouses  in  Montreal  on  the  principal 
street  of  the  city,  the  site  and  building  costing  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  But  his  soul  is  not 
wrapped  up  in  commercialism.  Three  years  ago  he  began 
a  campaign  to  secure  assistance  for  the  blind  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  in   which   he  was  joined   by  a  number  of  other 
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blind  men  in  the  city.  By  the  end  of  the  year  an  influential 
Committee  had  been  formed,  a  small  workshop  for  adults 
opened,  and  a  Lending  Library  started.  The  ultimate 
object  was  the  establishment  of  a  progressive  Blind  School 
for  the  Protestant  children  of  the  Province,  the  Catholic 
children  being  taught  by  a  Sisterhood.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Having 
secured  sixty  thousand  dollars  through  donations  and  a 
successful  bazaar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layton  organised  what  is 
known  in  Canada  as  a  Tag-day.  It  is  a  Hospital  Saturday, 
with  various  amusing  additions  which  I  cannot  take  time  to 
describe.  It  was  conducted  by  the  ladies  with  all  the  force 
and  strategy  of  a  battle — in  fact,  the  head-lines  of  the  papers 
announced  "  Montreal  invaded  by  twelve  hundred  ladies." 
The  fund  was  brought  up  to  ninety  thousand  dollars,  the 
last  live  thousand  dollars  is  promised,  and  the  success  of  the 
project  is  assured. 

The  many  blind  men  and  women  who  have  won  their 
way  to  positions,  creditable  to  themselves  and  useful  to  those 
around  them,  should  inspire  our  pupils  with  a  belief  that 
each  one  can  do  something  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the 
public  the  idea  that  the  blind  are  a  helpless  class.  To  over- 
come the  prejudice  that  prevails  against  their  employment 
they  must  add  to  their  technical,  literary,  or  musical  attain- 
ments, a  manly  bearing,  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  upright 
character. 
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At  Room  913,  Lawrence  Building,  Tremont  and  West  Streets,  Boston 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


^ 


HOCOLSTES 


Made  in  Boston 


AGENCIES    GIVEN 

To  leading  dealers  who  insist  on 
purity  and  quality 


MME. 
DYER 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

MME.  PHELPS 

Custom 
Corsets 
Silk  Skirts 
and 
Lingerie 


400  BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  1163 


HAIR  REMOVED 

FROM  LADIES' 
FACES,  NECK, 
BREAST  AND 
ARMS  BY 

THE    ELECTRIC    NEEDLE 

Guarantee  cure  in  all  cases. 
Treatment  produces  no  shock 
and  leaves  no  scars.  Private 
parlors. 

MRS.  M.  A.  BOOTH 

310  Kensington  Building,  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Exeter 

Formerly  with  Miss  M.  R.  Cole 

Hours  9  to  3 


B.  &  B.  WAIST   CO. 

Custom 
Shirt  Waists  &  Shirtwaist  Suits 

Room  507  Berkeley  Building 

Telephone  B.  B.  3234  J. 

420  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CONANT  &  GOLAN 

LADIES'   TAILORS 

Ctoenmg  Bres&e* 

420  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


(EfjanM^r  b  Gtorsrt  Stores 

Exclusive  Models 


in 


CORSETS 

Waists,  Negligees,  and  Neckwear 


illra.  Ofoo.  (UtfattMrr 


/2-/4  Winter  Street 

Tel.  917  Oxford 


{Prices  the  same  at  Both  Stores) 

Boston,  Mass. 


422  Boylston  Street 

Tel.  3623  Back  Bay 


JHeper  fonasson 

TREMONT    &  BOYLSTON    STS. 
BOSTON 


OUTER 

GARMENTS 

FOR 

LADIES  AND 

MISSES 


Boston's  Great  Millinery  House 

KORNFELD'S 


EXCLUSIVE    MILLINERY 
POPULAR    PRICES 


Models  $4.g^-$6o.oo 


65-67  Summer  Street 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


A  Revelation  of  the  Soul  of  the  hnmigrant 

The  Promised  Land 

"  One  of  the  wonderful  books,  not  of  this  year  or  that, 
but  of  all  the  years. " — Jacob  A  .  Hits,  A  itthor  of ' '  The 
Making  of  an  A  merican.''1 

"Asa  piece  of  literature,  as  a  personal  memoir,  '  The 
Promised  Land  '  stands  out  among  the  books  of  years, 
stirring,  human,  poignantly  alive." — N.  Y.  Times. 

Illustrated  from  photographs.     $1.75  net. 
Postpaid \$i.QO. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,    4  Park  St.,  Boston 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  ©erorator  anb  #la?ter 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  966 


J*p^a 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jftten'g  furnishing  dSooDg 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 


Tel.  Back  Bay  385b  M 


Hull  21460 


MRS.  B.  E.  WILSON 
tailoring  for  Habiea 

The  Kensington 

687  BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


Riding  Habits 


Gowns 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $100,000 


ELECTRIC  SCALP  AND 
FACIAL   MASSAGE 


HAIR  GOODS  AND 
HAIR   COLORING 


TILLIE 

Ladies  Hair  Dresser 

MARCELLING   AND    MANICURING 

149    TREMONT    STREET,    BOSTON,   MASS. 
Room  621,  Lawrence  Bldg.        Tel.  Oxford  792-W 


OF 

ALL 

KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hvgienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 

Factory  at  Stoneham 


STONE  &  FORSYTH 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 

Telephone  Oxford  2754 

Specialties  in 

ligh  Grade  and  Novel 
Wrapping  Papers  and 
Twine.     Bags  and 
Envelopes 
Made  to 
Order 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Wqt  &epl  tailoring  Company 

Fashionable  Ladies'  Tailors 

High  grade  workmanship  Suits  made  to  order  Perfect  fit  guaranteed 

REPAIRING,  CLEANSING,  PRESSING  AND  ALTERING 
AT  SHORT  NOTICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES 

2414  Washington   Street  One  Minute  from 

Roxbury,  Mass.  Dudley  Street  Terminal 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Morrison 
CORSETS  :  :  :  LINGERIE 

Boston  Agent  for  the 

WADE    CORSET 

462  Boylston  St.              Boston,  Mass. 

G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'   Materials 

School    Supplies,    Kindergarten    Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Easter  Cards  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,         Boston,  Mass. 

The  Parisian 

Outfitters  for 

Women  and  Misses 

16-18  Winter  St.      Boston,  Mass. 

J\\eJLle.  Jeanne 

Cftajoeaujc 

320    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

TELEPHONE       CONNECTION 

Hand  and  Machine  Embroidery  of  Every  Description 
Hemstitching,  Pleating,  Buttons  Covered,  etc. 

Mlle.  C.  TESTA  &  CO. 
3rt  €mbrotberj> 

Material  for  Art  Needlework 
Novelties 

149  TREMONT  STREET,  cor.  WEST 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rooms  821-822                                             Telephone  Connection 

SPECIALTY  REPAIR  SHOP 

All  kinds  of  Repairing  and  Altering 
Refitting  of  Waists,  Skirts  and  Suits 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  done  at  short  notice 

TAILORED  GARMENTS,  SUITS  and  SKIRTS 

Measures  carefully  taken 

MRS.  L.  G.  CONWAY 

48  WINTER  STREET                               BOSTON 

A  D  VERTISEMENTS 


T.  F.  WELCH  &  CO. 

THOMAS  F.  WELCH  CHARLES  M.    ROACH  ALLAN   B.  CRAVEN 

WALL    PAPER  FURNITURE 

DRAPERIES  LACES 

FURNITURE    COVERING 
CARPETS    AND    RUGS 


31  BEACON  STREET BOSTON,  MASS. 

Haymarket  2JQ4 


'OtL&f 


Unbertaktng  establishment 
1337  peacon  Street,  Jiroofeltne,  Jfflaaa. 

COOLIDGE   CORNER 

LICENSED    EMBALMER 

Telephone  85  Brookline  Parker  Bryant,  Mgr. 


William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarket 


NEW   YORK 


BOSTON 


WELLS  &  NEWTON  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
Contractors 

183  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Zehring3r,  Manager 


Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co. 

34-36  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Small  Tools  and  general 

line  of  Supplies  for  Machine  Shops 

and  Manufacturers 


WE   MAKE   A    SPECIALTY    OF    METAL 
AND   TOOLS   FOR   ART   CRAFTING 


Machines  Bought 
Sold,  Rented 
and  Repaired 

Supplies  of  all  kinds 


H.  L.  SHAW 
ng    FRANKLIN    ST.,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Dealer  in  all  makes  of 

REBUILT    TYPEWRITERS 

Tel.  Fort  Hill  317Q 


Wildey  Savings 
Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 

Money  deposited  on  or  before 

August  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date. 


4&Ur ";'--:' ■':*'    '.:'  ■■-;.V 


V 


'■MMjSaassijsMw 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

DRY      GOODS 

85  to  91   Essex   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 
Tailor  Suits  and  Gowns 

352    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


F.  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

manufacturers  of 
Puritan  Mills  Art  Draperies 

in  eluding 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes 
Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

J22-JJ0  Summer  Street,  Boston 


OF    EVERY    KIND 

Implements,  Machines,  Woodenware 

BrecK's  Real  Estate  Agency 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BrecK's  Bureau 

Furnishes  Approved  Employees,  Mercantile, 
Agricultural,  Horticultural 

JOSEPH  BRECK  «Sr  SONS,  Inc. 

51-52  North  Market  St.,   Boston 

Telephone  Richmond  23G0 


BOOKBINDING 

IN    EVERY    STYLE 

ALEXANDER  MOORE 

Binder  to   M.    I.    T.,    Museum    of 
Fine  Arts,  etc.,  etc. 

1 1  Hamilton  Place,  opp.  Park  Street  Church 
boston 


YOU  CAN  HEAR 

Grand  Opera  in  your  own  home 
if  you  have  a  Victor  Talking 
Machine.  Ask  me  about  my 
trial  offer. 

GEO.  LINCOLN  PARKER 

100  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Tel.   Oxford  igj i  Third  Floor 


CHAIR  CANE  —  CANE  WEBBING 

BEST    QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the   Various  Institutions  for  the   Blind 

AMERICAN    RATTAN    AND    REED    MFG.    CO. 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


Established  1892 


Tel.  Haymarket  1160  and  1101 


A.  R.  ANDREWS 
Typewriters  and  Supplies 

All  makes  of  Ribbons  and  Carbon  Papers 

Fine  Linen  Papers      Typewriting  and  Duplicating 

Printing  and  Engraving 

6    BEACON    STREET    (ground  floor) 

or3TREMONT    PLACE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Typewriters    rented,   also   repaired   and   inspected 
monthly  under  contract.   Rebuilt  machines  for  sale 


1  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago  broke 
the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and  COF- 
FEES in  BOSTON 


ALL  BEST  TEAS     25c 
Teas  at  15c.  Tea  at  10c. 

BEST  OLD  CROP    _Q 
COFFEE  !Oc 

Quality  Brand 


IMPORTERS    BRANCH,  LTD. 
1,  17,  and  57  WASHINGTON  STREET 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


C.  H.  BATCHELDER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Flags,     Tents,    Awnings> 
Horse  Covers 

Wagon  Covers  and  all  kinds  of  canvas,  goods 

Cotton  Ducks  from  r   to  1 2  feet  wide,  for  Roofs, 

Laundries,  Wagons,  Boats,  and  various 

other  purposes 


234.-240  State  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


IS  YOUR  MONEY  MAKING 
MONEY  FOR  YOU  ? 

Put  your  savings  in  the  Maiden  Trust 
Company,  where  they  will  go  on  inter- 
est the  first  day  of  each  month  and  be 
invested  in  Massachusetts  Savings 
Bank  Investments.  We  are  earning 
and  have  paid  the  full  4%  annual  interest 
to  depositors. 

85    PLEASANT   STREET,   MALDEN,    MASS. 


THE    AFTERGLOW 

So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 
Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 
May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's 
light : 
And   the   blest    seeds   you  scattered, 
bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

S.H. 


Telephone  Connection  Established   1865 

J.  A.  PURINGTON 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

PROVISIONS 

1356  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE     -     -      -      MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

75    PEARL    STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


Telephone  Oxford  1097 


Elevator 


Klein  &  Underwood 

Optometrists  Opticians 

128a  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


Ginger 
Ale 


Samuel  A.  Bigelow 
President 


Charles  F.  Dowse 
Treasurer 


BStgeloto  &  Botose  Co. 

HARDWARE  &  CUTLERY 
229  Franklin  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

AMERICAN    PLAN    $3.00    PER   DAY    and   Upwards 
EUROPEAN   PLAN  $1.00   PER   DAY    and  Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  a?id  map  sent  upon  application. 

JAMES   G.  HICKEY 
Manager 


TILLY    HAYNES 
Proprietor 


Arthur  C.  Farley  Willtam  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141   to   149   ESSEX   STREET,  BOSTON 


W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

INCO.  PORATKD 

332-340  SUMMFR  STREET 
BOSTON 


GENERAL    SALES   AGENTS 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 

BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL    HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  STORE: 

4    HIGH    corner    SUMMER     STREET 
BOSTON 


ADVER  7 /SEME  NTS 


ADVERTISING 

is  one,  of  the  world's  great  forces. 
Directly  and  indirectly  it  constitutes 
the  medium  of  all  progress. 


APPLICATION 

If  the  day  looks  kinder  gloomy 

An'  your  chances  kinder  slim, 
If  the  situation's  puzzlin* 

An'  the  prospect's  awful  grim, 
An'  perplexities  keep  pressin' 

Till  you  face  the  bridge  of  sighs, 
Just  grit  your  teeth  an'  call  up  Mudge, 

An'  say,  "  I'll  Advertise  1 " 


For  space  and  rates  in  the 
©utloofc  for  tfte  Plini,  apply  to 


CLARENCE   B.  MUDGE 

Advertising  Manager 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  4957M 


VOL.  VI,  No.  3  OCTOBER,  1912 


Outlook  for  tfje  Plmfc 

A  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
WELFARE  of  THE  BLIND 

Sutumn  dumber 


SIR  FRANCIS  and  LADY  CAMPBELL  RESIGN 
BORDER  LINE  CASES,  SUPT.  JAMES  J.  DOW 
THE  BLIND  IN  FICTION,  J.  G.  PATTERSON 
SAMUEL  BACON— A  LEADER  OF  THE  BLIND 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  TEACHERS 

"It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  combination  of  blind  and 
sighted  teachers  on  the  staff  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  pro- 
duces the  best  results.  To  counteract  the  prevalent  prejudice, 
and  secure  fair  treatment  for  properly  qualified  blind  teachers, 
strong  steps  must  be  taken  immediately." 


Editor-in  Chief,  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 

Address,  962  Franklin  Ave,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Associate  Editors: 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  Mass.;  CAROLINE  W.  BATES,  Mo.; 

J.  T.  HOOPER,  Wis.;  GEO.  F.  OLIPHANT,  Ga.; 

W.  C.  SHERLOCK,  Md. 

Published  By  The 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE   BLIND 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF   WORKERS   FOR  THE  BLIND 

Yearly  Subscription,  $1.00  Single  Number,  35  cents 
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OUTLOOK    FOR   THE    BLIND 

Quarterly  Record  of  the  Progress  and  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

"Entered  as  second-class  matter  November  25,  iyo?,  at   the  postoffice  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under 

the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879." 

^[  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  signed 

articles.     It  intends  to  be  non-partisan,  and  hopes  to  present  all  sides  of  mooted  questions. 

Subscription,  $1.00;  foreign  postage,  12  cents  additional;  single  copy,  35  cents;  back  issues,  30 

cents.    Half  price  to  present  and  past  pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

^f   Checks   and   postoffice   orders    for   subscriptions  and  donations   should  be  made  payable   to 

Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  sent  to  962  Franklin  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

^1"  English   subscribers   should   draw   their   postoffice  orders  for  4s.  6d.  in  favor  of  the  Outlook 

for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

%  For  advertising  rates  and  space,  apply  to  Clarence  B.  Mudge,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 

Massachusetts. 


Nothing  is  more  useful  to  the  sightless  than  a  magazine  setting  forth 
their  needs,  making  known  what  they  can  do  to  earn  a  living  and  advocat- 
ing movements  of  the  right  sort  in  their  behalf.  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  is  just  such  a  publication.  It  deserves  liberal  support  from  philan- 
thropists and  practical  workers  for  humanity. — Helen  Keller. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

222  BOYLSTON  STREET  62  PARK  SQUARE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


LADIES'  ROOMS  now  doubled  in  size. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  and  coupon    rooms  on 
entrance  floor. 

STORAGE  VAULTS  for  silver  and  other  valuables. 

BAY  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL   AND    SURPLUS $J,000,000 


OSTRICH     FEATHERS 

Dyed,  Cleansed,  and  Curled 

We  wish  to  advise  the  public  that  the  quality  of 
woik  produced  at  our  establishment  is  beyond  com- 
parison, not  only  in  the  appearance  it  gives  your 
feathers,  but  also  the  length  of  time  they  will  last. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  our  prices  are  the  lowest 
in  town,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate. 
Thirty-three  years  spent  at  one  location  doing  noth- 
ing but  Feather  work  assures  you  the  reliability  of 
these  statements. 

H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather  Co. 

53  TEMPLE    PLACE  59  TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Sign  of  the  Golden  Ostrich)  (Blake  Building,  Elevator) 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


DeMeritte  School 

Camp  Algonquin 

Founded  in  jgoo 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

ASQUAM  LAKE,  N.  H. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 

A  preparatory  school    for    boys   who 
want  an  education. 

Careful  preparation  for  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  teachers  have  had    long  experi- 
ence in  their  work. 

A  Select  Camp  for  Manly  Boys 

Twenty-seventh  Season  opens 
June  25,  1912. 

Land    and    Water   Sports ;    Personal 
Supervision ;  Tutoring,  if  desired,  by 
experienced  teachers. 

The  pupils  are  inspired  to  work  for  a 
definite  purpose  and  the  teachers  en- 
courage and  aid  them  in  their  efforts. 

Many  parents  have  sent  their  boys  to 
this  camp  for  periods  of  from  five  to 
ten  years.    Why  ?     Read  the  booklet. 

For  circula 

trs  address 

EDWIN  DE 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET 

MERITTE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  ESTATE 

Every  investment  made,  or  other  important  action  taken, 
represents  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  group  of  men 
expert  in  trust  management,  and  their  services  cost  an 
estate  no  more  than  it  would  pay  an  individual. 

All  our  securities  are  officially  inspected  three  times 
a  year.  We  give  bonds  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  personal  property  of  an  estate  we  administer ;  and 
these  bonds  are  backed  by  a  guarantee  of  $4,500,000. 
An  individual  acting  as  executor  or  trustee  rarely  is 
required  to  give  security. 

Booklet  with  detailed  information  sent  on  request 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 


J00    FRANKLIN    STREET,    BOSTON 


In  active  business 
since  J 875 


Over  $15,000,000  in  care  of  our 
trust  department 


AD  VER  USE  ME  NTS 


"Choisa"  Ceylon  Tea 


Pure     Rich     Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
60  Cents 


1-2  lb.  Canisters 
35  Cents 


Packed  in  Parchment-lined 
One  pound  and  half-pound  Canisters 


We  invite  comparison  with  other  Teas  of  similar  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE    CO. 


Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets  I  RfKTflN 
Copley  Square J  DKJV  ■  WW 


^±driBR00KLINE 


Con 


A  Fascinating  Flavor 


The  full,  rich  berries  that  together 
produce  La  Touraine  Flavor  come 
from  THE  CREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  COFFEE  CROPS 


W.  S.  QUINBY   COMPANY,    Importers 


BOSTON 


Boston  Telephone,  Richmond  1580 


CHICAGO 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


DEERFOOT  FARMS 

The  Safest  Milk  for  Children 

ALL  raised  within  forty  miles  of  Boston. 

Produced  and  handled  under  the  most  rigid  supervision. 

Pasteurized  in  the  Final  Sealed  package,  according  to  the  method  advised 

by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health. 
Normal  milk  delivered  only  when  ordered. 
The  above  conditions  guaranteed  as  true  of  our  ENTIRE  product. 

DEERFOOT  FARMS 

ROBERT   M.  BURNETT, 
Proprietor 

BOSTON   STORE:  2s8  SOUTHBOROUGH, 

9   BOS  WORTH    ST.  Telephones  ^  Main  MASS. 


COBB,   BATES    &   YERXA 
COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grocers 

55    SUMMER    STREET,    CORNER    CHAUNCY 
(ONE   BLOCK  FROM   WASHINGTON   STREET) 


AD  VER  T/SEMEATTS 


SAFETY    FOR    VALUABLES 

W$t  g>tate  Street 
g>afe  ©eposftt  faults 

Exchange  Building,  53  State  Street,  Boston 


A    SEPARATE   VAULT    FOR   THE   STORAGE 
OF    SILVERWARE    IN    TRUNKS    OR    BOXES 


THE    COUPON    ROOMS    ARE   ALL   OF  LARGE   SIZE 
AND   ATTRACTIVE   IN    EVERY    WAY 


Just  Received 

Many  New  Patterns  in  Floor  Coverings 

\    COLLECTION  of  beautiful  rugs  and  carpets  that  will  prove  of  greatest 
**  interest    to    intending   purchasers.     Among   the   recent   additions    to   our 
already  incomparable  showing  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  especially  hand- 
some Wilton,  Axminster,  Brussels,  and  Mission   Bungalow  Rugs.     By  far  the 
most  representative  and  largest  floor-covering  stock  in  New  England. 


Values 


In  Oriental  Rugs 

In  Domestic  Rugs 

In  Carpets 

In  Linoleums  and  Mattings  —  not   to   be   duplicated  by 

any  other  firm  in  our  midst. 


The  seven  ?iew  buildings  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  under  construction 
at    Watertown    will   be   completely  fur-  TJ       W  W      IIH     •  ■  £*\ 

?iished  with  Linoleum  from  the  IV*     il«      W  llilv    ^•U* 


A  D  VER  TISEME  NTS 


Capital,  $2,000,000.00 


Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $3,000,000.00 


THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BANK 


OF   BOSTON 


MINOT    BUILDING  -  -  in   Devonshire  Street 


Original  CharteT,  1832 
Organized  as  a  National  Bank,  1864 


OFFICERS 


Thomas  P.  Beal,  President 
Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Vice-President 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.,  Vice-President 


T.  Harlan  Breed,  Cashier 

John  H.  Symonds,  Assistant  Cashier 

Frank  H.  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier 


The  Mutual 
National  Bank 

of  Boston 

40  STATE  STREET 


Directors 


C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Fres. 
E.  D.  Codman,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  S.  Crane,  2d  Vice-Pres. 


Alexander  H.  Ladd 
George  U.  Crocker 
George  W.  Cobb 


Wm.  H.  Stickney,  Cashier 

We  do  not  wish  to  solicit  bank  accounts 
that  are  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  placed, 
but  everybody  occasionally  has  a  new  ac- 
count to  open,  and  it  is  for  such  an  account 
that  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  this  bank 
considered  and  for  that  purpose  would  keep 
continually  our  name  before  you. 

This  bank  is  independent  and  has  many 
attractive  features  which  are  essentially  its 
own. 


JOSEPH    S.  WATERMAN 
&  SONS 


Incorporated 


Unbertafeer* 


2326    &   2328   WASHINGTON    ST. 

ADJOINING  DUDLEY  ST.  TERMINAL 

BOSTON 


established  1859 


72 

TELEPHONE  ROXBURY  -\  73 

74 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


When  ordering  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  Buttermilk 
be  sure  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 


HOOD'S 


ACKNOWLEDGED     THE     BEST 


T  19  A  Q  G     MARK, 


CREAM   AND   ALL   DAIRY   PRODUCTS 

General  Offices  and  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 

494  Rutherford  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Phone    Charlestown   600 

THE    LARGEST    INDEPENDENT    DAIRY    COMPANY    IN     NEW    ENGLAND 


t  DRINK 

Sjff     Dwlnell- Wright  Co's.     \f/ 

WHITE 
HOUSE 

BRAND 

COFFEE     1 

The  finest  Coffee  In 

the  World,  without 

question. 

Vf/      IT    SUITS    WHEN 
1     OTHERS  DISAPPOINT     \|f 


"An  introduction  leads  to 
everlasting  friendship  ' 

^•Premiere 

CHOCOLATES 

On  Sale  Where  QUALITY 
is   Appreciated 

H.  D.  FOSS&CO.,  BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


PRESCRIPTIONS 

As  a  duty  to  your  family  and  to  yourself  you  should  walk 
out  of  your  way  to  have  your  prescriptions  filled  at  a  Riker- 
Jaynes  store.     Price  should  never  be  considered. 

The  most  essential  thing  is  to  deal  with  a  concern  who  is 
reliable  ;  who  values  its  reputation,  and  who  has  the  facilities 
in  its  own  laboratories  to  prove  that  all  ingredients  are  fresh, 
active  and  in  exact  accordance  with  your  physician's  specifica- 
tions. No  one  but  registered  pharmacists  with  long  experience 
are  permitted  to  handle  physicians'  prescriptions  in  a  Riker- 
Jaynes  store. 

Stores  in 

Boston,  Lynn,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Salem,'Brockton,*Haverhill,  Springfield,  Worcester, 

Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

_^ 

X 

WKERJAYNES& 

I' 

|,J2jL      you  are  safe  when  you  buy  ai 

i 

■--—                                                          i\ji^k,i  -j  ui/iiCi) 

Perhaps  our  line  of 

Slow  Speed  Motors 


°f  3°°>  560,  or  720  Rev.  per  min- 
ute, single  or  polyphase,  will  solve 
your  new  motor  drive  problem.  If 
not  —  some  of  our  NINE  other 
types  surely  will. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  320  B 

Holtzer-Cabot  Motors  are  100%  satisfaction 

The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co. 

Boston  and  Chicago 


A  NEW  MUSIC  STUDENTS  LIBRARY  VOLUME 

SOUND  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  MUSIC 

CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 
Price  postpaid,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.25 

Students  of  music  greatly  need  a  handbook  of  acoustics 
as  relating  to  music,  one  that  has  been  brought  in  line  with 
the  latest  discoveries  and  theories.  The  books  now  in  the 
market  are  no  longer  dependable,  the  result  being  that  this 
element  in  a  course  of  music  study  is  generally  lacking. 
The  author  has  presented  the  essential  facts,  together  with 
many  interesting  experiments  and  helpful  figures  and  dia- 
grams to  make  the  principles  clear.  A  good  text-book  for 
schools  and  colleges. 

Remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  conciseness.  I  will 
always  have  it  on  my  desk  for  reference. —  Arthur  Foote. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


OFFICERS 

CHARLES  B.  JOPP,  President 

C.  L.  BILLMAN,  Treasurer  GEORGE  H.  POOR,  Secretary 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW,  Jr.,  Asst.  Treat.        F.  B.  LAWLER,  Asst.  Trea«. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

20  MILK  STREET 

FANEUIL  HALL  BRANCH 

3  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET 

Interest  allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  $300  and  over 


Boston 
Roofing    Company 

J.  T.  Fredbrickson,  Proprietor 

Slate,  Tin,  Copper,  Tar,  and  Gravel 
Roofers 

Special   attention    to   all    kinds  of 
Repairs 

Gutters,  Skylights,  and  Conductors 
made  and  put  on 

Shop:   31  and  33  Mystic   Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  677 

6  Beacon  Street,  Room   1024 
Boston,  Mass. 


•m 


Now  that  there  are  so  many 
substitutes   remember  that 


U 


BAKER'S" 

is  the 

COCOA 

OF   HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely  pure,  de- 
£S%S&     Hcious  and  healthful 

Trade-Mar^  on  Every  Package 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780         Dorchester,  Mass. 

rTi  i 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


SETH    W.    FULLER    COMPANY 

C  The  very  best  ideas,    material  and  workmanship 
in   Electrical  Engineering,  Construction  and  Supplies 


TELEPHONES 
Oxford  2510 ) 

2511  >  Connecting  all  offices. 
2512) 


Night  call :  Newton  South  322-3 


ioo    BEDFORD    STREET   corner  of  Kingston    Street 


11  ©EL 
1ENNAILP 


o 


DIAMONDS 
RUBIES 

EMERALDS 
PEARLS 


c311  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
GORNEROF  WEST  STREET, 
BOSTOKMASSAGHUSETTS. 


HIGH    GRADE 

Jfurs 

The    choicest   ALASKA    SEAL 

and  PERSIAN    COATS 

Made  to  measure 

jfur^ttteti  Coats  for 
gutomootle  Wist 

Furs  repaired  and  re-made  in  a  superior 
manner.  Reliable  goods.  Skillful  work- 
manship.    Very  reasonable  prices. 

HENRY   REBNER 

132   BOYLSTON    STREET 
Boston 


WALTER  M.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Wish  very  much  that  you  would  visit  their  new  store. 
A  Boston  store  owned  and  operated  by  Boston  people. 
Tell  us  what  you  think  of  it. 

WALTER  M.  HATCH  &  CO.  ^sfsS™ 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


ESTABLISHED   1893 


FRED'K  O.  WOODRUFF  &  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  MORTGAGE  BROKERS 

MANAGERS  OF  ESTATES 

APPRAISERS  AUCTIONEERS 

95    MILK   STREET,   BOSTON 


By  the  Author  of  "The  Wood- carver  of  'Lympus" 

FIREPROOF 

A  CRY  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS 

By  MARY    E.  WALLER 

A  young  woman,  alone  in  the  world, 
with  her  parentage  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, in  attempting  to  earn  her  livelihood 
unaided,  finds  herself  entangled  in  a 
mesh   of  thwarting   circumstances  — 
this  is  the  story  Miss  Waller  unfolds 
in  her   new   novel.     "  A   Cry   in   the 
Wilderness "    possesses   all   the    fine 
qualities  that  have  sold  28  editions  of 
11  The  Wood-carver  of  'Lympus." 

Frontispiece  by  A.I.  Keller. 
428  pages.    Cloth  $1.30  net ;  by  mail  $1.42. 

STORAGE 

The    most   complete    storage    ware- 
house in  New  England.     2,000  rooms, 
$1.50    up.     Passenger    elevator;    also 
mammoth  freight  elevators,  which  take 
vans  to  rooms  without  unloading. 

COLD  STORAGE 

FOR   TRUNKS   AND  RUGS 

New  England  Storage 
Warehouse    Company 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS                                  BOSTON 

32  GEORGE  ST.,  ROXBURY 

Tel.  1160  Roxbury,  for  estimate 

CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 

Established  181 7                                        Incorporated  1900 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


f  ranfeltn  ScaDemr 

136   Boylston   Street,  Boston 

Special   Training    School 
for  Girls  and  Women 

Where  delicate,  nervous  children, 
behind  in  grammar  school  studies, 
or  women  who  have  neglected 
their  education,  can  receive  pri- 
vate instruction  in  grammar,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  letter  writing,  etc. 
Also  thorough  training  in  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping. 

Day  rates,  $8,  $10,  $15  per  month 
Evening  rates,  $1.00  per  week 


CASTLE    SQUARE    HOTEL 

Charles  E.  Sleeper,  Manager 

TREMONT   STREET,    CASTLE    SQUARE 

Office,  10  Chambers  Street,  Boston 
European  Plan  Boston  Hotel  Co.,  Lessees 

Over  one  mile  frontage  of  outside  rooms.  The  only  hotel  of 
its  size  in  the  world  having  PRIVATE  BATH  WITH 
EVERY  ROOM.  Long  distance  telephone  in  each  room. 
First-class  cuisine  and  service.  The  original  and  only  "no- 
tip  "  hotel  dining-room  in  the  United  States. 
50  Single  Suites  with  private  bathrooms,  $1.50  per  day  for  one 

person  only. 
100   Double   Suites  with  private  bathroom,  for  two  persons, 

$2.00  per  day. 
350  Double  Suites  (for  two),  Alcove  Chamber,  private   bath- 
room, $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
NOTHING   HIGHER.     Baggage  transferred  free. 
PLEASE   SEND    POSTAL    FOR   BOOKLET. 


it, 


_fe  ROYAL  FAMILY 

Is  the  latest  Samoset    creation  —  and 
to  the  manor  born — just 

HONEY    NOUGATINES 
MILK    ALMOND  CREAMS 
LIQUID  CREAM  PINEAPPLE 
and  MAPLE  PECANS 

While  —  Gold  and  Royal  Purple  Box 
ASK      FOR      SAMOSET 
SAMOSET  CHOCOLATES  CO. 


5? 


CHAIR   CANE  —  CANE   WEBBING 

BEST    QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 


AMERICAN    RATTAN    AND    REED    MFG.    CO. 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


L  A  M  S  O  N      &      HUB  B  A  R  D     Manufacturers  and  Retailers  of 

Hats  and  Furs  for  Men  and  Women 

COLD  STORAGE    OF  FURS 


LAMSON  &  HUBBARD 
92    BEDFORD    AND    173    WASHINGTON    STS.,  BOSTON 


You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in 
pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  writes  without  shaking.  When  the 
cap  is  on,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink, 
remains  moist. 

It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow 
of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Hie:- 
gin  's  India  Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink 
made 

It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen  to  fill. 
No  joints  to  unscrew,  just  take  off  the  cap 
and  it  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the 
fewest  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN   PEN    COMPANY 

Adams,  Cashing  &  Foster,  Selling:  Agent* 

23  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MGDRE'S 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


GRANOLITHIC 

ASPHALT 

TAR    CONCRETE 

Walks ,  Driveways,  Floors,   Steps,  etc. 

CAST-STONE 

for  Building  Trim  and  Ornamentation 


'Phone   Main  6657 


To  insure  a  Satisfactory  Quality  use  our 
BAY    STATE    LIQUID    PAINTS 
BAY    STATE    OIL    SHINGLE     STAINS 
BAY    STATE    VARNISHES 


BAY   STATE    BRICK  AND    CEMENT   COATING 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND   &    CO.,  Incorporated 

Corroders  of  White  Lead  and  Color  Grinders 

82  &  84  WASHINGTON    ST.,  BOSTON  FACTORIES:  MALDEN,  MASS. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING  CO. 

BOSTON,      MASS. 


Main  Offices 
Branch    . 
Warehouses 


5  Park  Square 

.    529  Tremont  Temple 

80  Farnham  St.,  Roxbury 


Jlrchitects  and  Constructors 

of  the  19 1 2  Electric  Show 

and  All  the  Noted  Shows 

in  Boston 


FOR      DESIGNS      AND      ESTIMATES     ADDRESS 

E.  W.  CAMPBELL,  General  Manager 

Telephone  Oxford  2066 


Hathaway's   Drop  Instep    Shoe 

DIFFERENT  — BETTER    THAN    ANY    OTHER 
SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR  THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of  the  foot,  it  strengthens 
the  weakened  ankles  and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread. 


Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop     -    -    - 

near  faneuil  hall 


52  Merchants  Row 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Here  are  the  Helps  that 
Cooks  have  wanted 


(rawtord 


supply  them — no  others  can! 

The  Single  Damper  (patented);  one  motion — push 
the  knob  to  "kindle,"  "bake"  or  "c,heck" — the  range 
does  the  rest.     Damper  mistakes  impossible. 

The  Ash  Hod  in  the  base  (patented).     The  ashes 
fall  through  a  chute  into  a  Hod,  all  of  them,  making 
their  removal  safe, easy, cleanly.  The  Coal  Hod  is  along- 
side, out  of  the  way. 

The    Oven  has 

cup-joint  heat  flues 
that  heat  it  in  every 
part  alike.  No 
"cold  corners,"  no 
"scorching    spots." 

The  Fire  Box 
and  Patented 
Grates  enable  a 
small  fire  to  do  a 
large  baking. 

Ask  the  Crawford  agent  to 
show  you.  Write  us  for  cir- 
culars. 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co. 
31-35  Union  St.,    Boston 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DEALERS 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Thresher  Bros. 

^he  Specialty  Silk  Store 

BETWEEN 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

and  the  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings 

(TAKE  ELEVATOR) 

SILKS,  SILK  RIBBONS,   SPOOL  SILK, 

SILK  GARMENTS, 

BROADCLOTHS, 

WOOLEN  DRESS  GOODS, 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Thresher  Building 

46  TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Take  Elevator) 
Wholesale  prices  on  all  our  merchandise 


Philadelphia  Store,  New  Thresher  Bldg.. 
1322  Chestnut  Street 


THE  BLICKENSDERFER 
Aluminum  Typewriter 

Weight  7  pounds,  in  neat  leather  traveling 
case.  Everything  in  the  way  of  time-and- 
labor-saving  attachments.  Universal  Key- 
board. Price  $50. 

We  also  have  Used  Machines  which  have  been 
put  in  first-class  order  from  $15  upward. 
Machines  placed  on  trial,  free  of  charge. 

BLICKENSDERFER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

334  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Room  3  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FOR  YOUR  PETS 


Give    them    the    best 


DR.  DANIELS'  DOG    BREAD 

For  the  Dog 

PUPPY    BREAD 

For  the  Puppy  and  Toy 

CAT    CRUMBS 

For  the  Cat   and  Kitten 

DR.  DANIELS'  CATNIP  AND 
CATNIP  BALL 

DR.  DANIELS'  DOG  AND    CAT 

MEDICINES 

For  Worms,  Distemper,  Stomach  and  Bowel 

Troubles,  Flea,  Mange  and  Skin  Ills 

DR.    DANIELS'    HORSE    REMEDIES 

For   all  Horse  Ills 

Books  on  all  these  animals  at  any  drug  store 


ALIVA  YS  ASK  FOR 
DR.  DANIELS' 


Dr.  A.  C.  Daniels  X^J 


iSHoe  JPoliiSheiS 


Finest  in  Quality.     Largest  in  Variety 

They  meet  every  requirement  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
shoes  of  all  kinds  and  colors. 


HDRHSjNGi- 

lmTiE  VefiiUMSEP' 
>  FINE  SHOES* 

{oFTENS/PRESERvj^ 
St»  UATHCItmii 


-color/lustre.- 


BLACKEST  COLOR 

-pi'  UIMRBSsft' 
ST  9NLY«»si  ..»,.., 

rto«T..„i«cOILi  jai 
fOmHSUATHtltm-m,  li 

» AVEAR,  LONGER  f 


WHimMOREBROS.SC? 
vBDST0N,MAS5.U.S.A.illl 


"  GILT  EDGE."  The  only  ladies'  shoe  dressing  that  positively 
contains  Oil.  Blacks  and  Polishes  ladies'  and  children's  boots 
and  shoes,  shines  without  rubbing,  25c.    "  FRENCH  GLOSS,"  10c. 

"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take  pride  in  hav- 
ing their  shoes  look  A  1.  Restores  color  and  lustre  to  all  black 
shoes.  Polish  with  a  brush  or  cloth,  25c.  "BABY  ELITE" 
size,  10c. 

"DANDY"  combination  for  cleaning  and  polishing  all  kinds  of 
russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c.     "STAR"  size,  10c. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us  the 
price  in  stamps  for  a  full  size  package.     Charges  paid. 

WHITTEMORE   BROS.  &  CO. 

20-26  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Polishes 

in  the  World 
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Next  Step   in 
Reorganization 


From  the  announcement  up- 
on the  cover  of  this  issue 
our  readers  will  see  that  we 
have  made  the  change  in  the  management  of 
this  publication  that  was  brought  about  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  The  fear 
was  expressed  by  some  that  an  enlarged  scat- 
tered management  might  result  in  a  hampering 
of  the  production  of  this  magazine.  The  con- 
trary, however,  proves  to  be  the  case.  The 
heartiest  cooperation  exists  in  the  editorial 
board.  We  hoped  that  our  Advisory  Board 
might  be  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  print- 
ing the  list  of  representatives  in  this  number, 
but  the  summer  season  is  a  poor  time  to  reach 
our  friends  and  we  cannot  give  the  names  of 
the  members  until  our  next  number.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pittsburgh  resolution,  the  Advisory 
Board  "shall  consist  of  a  representative  chosen 
from  every  organization  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  will 
accept  the  invitation  to  select  such  a  represen- 
tative, and  the  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  be  to  secure  the  widest  possible  moral 
and  financial  support  for  the  publication." 
This  Board  undoubtedly  will  be  of  practical 
help  in  giving  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
the  support  which  its  friends  believe  it  de- 
serves. 

& 

At  the  Pittsburgh  Confer- 
ence of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  last 
June,  Mr.  Bramlette,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
although  one  of  the  compartively  new  workers 
for  the  blind,  became  interested  in  this  maga- 
zine. When  he  heard  that  we  were  needing  a 
larger  number  of  subscribers  he  said,  "Surely 
most  of  the  superintendents  could  secure  at 
least  twenty-five  subscribers  for  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  !"  When  he  was  told  of  the 
difficulty  of  arousing  the  interest  even  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  interested,  he  replied,  "Well, 
I'm  sure  that  I  can  get  twenty-five  subscribers ; 
in    fact,    I    am    so    sure   that   I   can   that   I'll 


Good  Work  For 
The  Magazine. 


Retirement  of 
Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell 


promise  to  secure  that  number."  We  are 
pleased  to  record  that  within  a  few  days  of 
the  opening  of  his  school,  Supt.  Bramlette  sent 
us  the  promised  subscriptions.  We  wish  that 
the  executives  of  other  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations would  show  as  practical  an  interest 
in  our  magazine  as  manifested  by  Supt. 
Bramlette. 

<* 

Every  person  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  will 
learn  with  regret  that  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Campbell 
have  withdrawn  from  active  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind.  The  account 
of  the  special  reunion  in  commemoration  of 
this  event,  which  is  given  at  length  upon  an- 
other page,  gives  us  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the 
occasion.  The  tributes  paid  to  these  two 
veterans  of  work  for  the  blind  by  their  former 
students  picture  most  graphically  the  esteem 
and  appreciation  in  which  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell  are  held  by  those  for  whom 
they  have  labored  so  faithfully  for  the  past 
forty  years. 


1913  Conference 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B 


The  1913  Conference  of 
the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
is  to  be  held  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  The  managers  of  that 
institution  and  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Wool- 
ston  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  dele- 
gates. The  exact  date  of  the  meeting  has  not 
yet  been  announced  but  probably  will  be  the 
latter  part  of  June.  So  many  have  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  1913  meetings  might  be  held 
in  one  of  the  central  states  that  it  must  be  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  all  those  responsible  for 
the  convention,  that  Supt.  Woolston  has  been 
able  to  arrange  for  the  conference  to  be  held 
at  his  school.  In  order  to  render  Mr.  Woolston 
every  possible  assistance  in  planning  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  delegates,   all  those  who 
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have  any  expectation  of  attending  the  confer- 
ence are  urged  to  notify  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, Secretary  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  at  once. 
His  address  is  962  Franklin  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

In  the  death  of  Charles 
S.   Dennison,   the  cause 
of  the  sightless  and  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  have  lost  a  loyal  and 


The  Late 

Charles  S.  Dennison. 


an  advertiser.  Mr.  Denison's  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  the  blind  as  a  whole,  however, 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  1904  he  invited  the  writer,  when  execu- 
tive agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Asociation  for 
the  Blind,  to  visit  the  factory  at  South  Fram- 
ingham.  When  the  tour  of  inspection  was 
completed  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Mr. 
Dennison  that  certain  processes  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  a  totally  blind  man  might  per- 


CHARLES  S.   DENNISON 


'-'  :.idi 


a  practical  friend.  Mr.  Dennison  was  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  the  news  of  his  sudden  death 
has  been  received  with  deep  regret  by  his  many 
friends.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  he  was 
taken  sick  and  in  spite  of  an  immediate  opera- 
tion, passed  away  quietly  August  22  at  his 
home  in  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Since  the  founding  of  this  magazine  Mr. 
Dennison  has  always  responded  to  every  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  its  support.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  give  a  substantial  donation  to  the 
publication  fund  and  the  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  which  he  was  the  presi- 
dent,   has    always   given   us   liberal   support   as 


form  them  almost  as  easily  as  one  with  sight. 
Mr.  Dennison  immediately  replied,  "We  are 
not  running  a  Sunday  School  but  it  is  our  aim 
to  be  fair  to  all  and  if  you  wish  to  have  one 
of  your  blind  people  try  the  work  in  this  fac- 
tory, you  are  welcome  to  bring  him  here.  We 
will  pay  him  exactly  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  who  see.  Your  father,  as  a  young  man, 
was  a  neighbor  of  mine  and  I  have  always 
remembered  that  his  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  was  to  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  to 
prove  their  ability.  The  lesson  that  I  learned 
from  him  has  never  been  forgotten  and  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  if  our  factory  can,  in  any  way. 
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do  its  part  in  giving  the  blind  men  a  chance." 
From  that  time  to  this,  one  or  more  blind 
men  have  been  employed  in  the  factory  which 
is  known  around  the  world  for  its  celebrated 
"Dennison  Tags." 

Occasionally  blind  men  have  found  for  them- 
selves opportunities  to  work  in  factories  side 
by  side  with  the  seeing,  and  quite  a  number 
of    graduates    of    schools    for    the   blind   have 


First   blind    man    to    be    employed   at    the 
Dennison  Factory. 

taken  positions  in  piano  factories  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  Charles  S.  Dennison  was  the  first 
manufacturer  to  co-operate  with  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind  in  an  effort  to  find  employ- 
ment for  several  blind  men  in  occupations 
usually  open  only  to  the  seeing.  This  sug- 
gestive experiment  at  the  Dennison  Factory 
has  led  to  similar  successful  efforts  in  other 
parts   of   the   country. 

While  still  conducting  his  business  with  all 
the  acumen  of  full  manhood  Mr.  Dennison 
had  reached  that  time  of  life  when  he  was 
turning  with  real  joy  to  the  opportunity,  which 
success   had  placed   in  his  hands,   of  being  of 


service  to  his  fellow-man.  While  not  thought 
of  as  a  philanthropist  by  many,  no  good  cause, 
in  city,  state  or  nation  called  upon  Mr.  Denni- 
son in  vain. 

May  the  judicious  and  generous  spirit  which 
actuated  that  unassuming  business  man  be 
passed  on  to  those  upon  whom  his  mantle  has 
fallen. 

St 

The  Blind  in  °n  another  PaSe  we  repro- 
duce  a  paper  prepared  and 
read  in  1905  at  a  teachers' 
meeting  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  by  Miss  Janet  G. 
Paterson,  now  instructor  of  blind  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  reports 
of  the  Overbrook  school  may  not  know  that 
these  meetings  have  been  held  regularly  for 
the  past  ten  years  on  alternate  Monday  after- 
noons from  October  to  May  of  each  year. 
Each  teacher  selects  a  topic  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested, or  of  which  he  believes  he  ought  to 
know  more,  and,  as  he  can  in  connection  with 
his  regular  duties,  he  searches  the  special  li- 
brary for  material  bearing  upon  his  particular 
topic.  The  paper  presented  may,  often  does, 
represent  weeks,  or  even  months,  of  this  read- 
ing, study,  and  research  and  Miss  Paterson's 
paper  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  amount 
of  study  which  some  of  the  teachers  give  to  the 
preparation  of  these  papers.  Each  year  eight 
or  ten  topics  are  presented,  discussed  with  all 
the  teachers  present,  and  the  papers  are  then 
filed  in  the  special  library  and  the  subjects  con- 
sidered are  printed  in  the  current  annual  re- 
port. Those  who  are  interested  to  see  what 
topics  have  been  presented  can  find  them  by 
referring  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Over- 
brook  school. 


DENNISON    FACTORY,    SOUTH    FRAMINGHAM,  MASS., 
Where  the  first  effort  was  made  by  an  Association  for  the  Blind  to  find  work  for  blind  men  side 

by  side  with  the  seeing-. 
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The  Late 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Gardiner 


Those  who  have  attend- 
ed conventions  have  al- 
ways looked  forward  to 
meeting  the  genial  principal  of  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  death  of  his  wife 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends.  On  Au- 
gust first  Mrs.  Gardiner  went  for  a  short  visit 
J.o  her  old  home  in  Hamilton.  She  was  talking 
to  a  friend  on  the  street  when  taken  suddenly 
ill.  She  walked  with  her  daughter  into  a  nearby 
store  and  medical  aid  was  summoned.  Mrs. 
Gardiner's  condition  was  found  to  be  so 
serious  that  she  was  removed  to  a  hospital 
and  Mr.  Gardiner  was  telephoned  for.  Mrs. 
Gardiner  slept  peacefully  away  Saturdav  morn- 
ing, August  third.  Death  was  the  result  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 


Shampooing 


# 


This  may  seem  a  strange  sub- 


at  Halifax. 


ject  for  an  editorial,  but  to 
those  familiar  with  the  ex- 
tremely limited  number  of  opportunities  for 
employment  open  to  blind  women,  shampooing 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed. 

For  nineteen  years  the  girls  at  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind  have  been  taught  this 
useful  profession.  If  any  should  doubt  our 
dignifying  this  calling  as  a  profession  permit 
us  to  remind  them  that  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities  of  this  country  institutions  are  main- 
tained for  the  seeing  where  courses  in  this 
useful  occupation  are  provided  at  fees  ranging 
from   $75   to   $150. 

Of  course  it  should  be  noted  that  under  the 
term  shampooing  is  included  not  merely  wash- 
ing the  head,  but  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  facial  massage  and  scalp  treatment. 

Not  only  is  it  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
personal  cleanliness  that  a  young  woman 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject but  it  may  be  the  means  of  earning  many 
an  honest  penny.  A  graduate  may  never  set 
up  a  shampooing  establishment  but  she  can 
render  efficient  service  to  her  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  graduates  of  the  Halifax 
School  charge  from  25  to  50  cents  for  a  sham- 
poo and  a  number  have  earned  quite  a  little  in 
this  way. 

It  would  surely  seem  as  if  this  occupation 
should  be  taught  in  every  school  for  the  blind 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Fraser's  experience  cer- 
tainly   warrants    careful    consideration.      The 


following  quotation  is  taken  from  a  recent 
letter  from  him  upon  this  subject: 

"I  may  state  that  since  commencing  to 
teach  shampooing  our  girls  have  become  very 
much  interested  in  the  washing,  drying  and 
keeping  clean  of  their  hair.  Many  persons 
have  remarked  upon  the  beautiful  hair  which 
our  pupils  have,  which  I  believe,  is  simply 
the  result  of  careful  shampooing.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  aside  from  shampooing  being 
a  practical  employment  for  blind  girls,  the 
training  has  been  of  distinct  advantage  to  our 
pupils." 

3t 

Experiments        ^ie  mvestigators  of  the  Uni- 

, ,    _    -     form    Type    Committee    have 
of  the  U.  T.  C.  ,     ,,    .  .      , 

commenced     their    work     for 

the  winter  with  adults  in  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  experiments  they 
are  using : 

1.  What  dot  system  now  in  use  is  most 
easily  read?     (The  100  series  of  tests.) 

2.  Are  characters  of  few  dots  easier  to 
read  than  characters  of  many?  (The  200 
series  of  tests.) 

3.  Are  characters  similar  in  shape  more 
easily  read  if  placed  vertically  in  a  three-level 
line  or  horizontally  in  a  two-level  line?  (The 
300  series  of  tests.) 

4.  What  characters  in  each  system  are  most 
easily  read  by  the  readers  of  that  system? 
(The  400  series  of  tests.) 

5.  Are  characters  which  are  similar  except 
for  position  in  the  line  a  hindrance  in  reading? 
(The   500   series   of  tests.) 

6.  What  kind  of  contractions  facilitate 
reading?     (The  600  series  of  tests.) 

7.  What  method  of  capitalization  involves 
least  extra  labor  in  reading?  (The  700  series 
of  tests.) 

8.  What  size  of  type  is  most  easily  read? 

9.  What  spacing  is  most  desirable?  (The 
900    series    of    tests.) 

10.  What  bearing  does  writing  with  a 
stylus  and  with  a  machine  have  on  the  type 
question  ? 

11.  Are  characters  three  points  long  and 
three  points  high  practicable?  Also  fourth 
base   characters,   horizontal   or  vertical  ? 

12.  What  evidence  is  given  by  aesthesio- 
metric  tests  regarding  the  best  distance  be- 
tween dots,  and  size  and  kind  of  type? 

13.  What  is  the  best  position  of  the  fingers 
in  reading? 
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14.  What  is  the  relative  frequency  of  let- 
ters and  letter-groups  in  English? 

15.  How  will  the  revised  spelling  influence 
this  frequency,  and  what  bearing  has  this  on 
the  type  question  ? 

16.  What  bearing  does  the  frequency  in 
other  languages  have  on  the  type  question  for 
the  English  language? 

17.  What  bearing  has  economy  in  space  on 
the  type  question? 

18.  Are  the  needs  of  adults  as  to  type  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  school  pupils? 


International 
Postage  for 
Embossed 
Literature. 


The  following  letter  has  just 
been  received  from  Henry  J. 
Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the 
Blind,  London,  1914. 
Dear  Sir : 

At  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind  held  1911  at  Exeter,  England,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  urge  upon  the  British 
and  other  Governments  in  the  Postal  Union 
the  necessity  for  a  reduction  of  the  present 
heavy  postal  rates  for  the  transmission  abroad 
of  embossed  literature  and  music.  On  July 
3  8th,  1912,  a  Deputation  waited  upon  the  Brit- 
ish Postmaster-General  and  asked  for  his  sup- 
port to  the  desired  reduction  of  those  rates. 
In  his  reply  to  the  Deputation,  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  most  sympathetic,  and  promised 
to  do  what  he  could  in  the  matter.  He  said 
that  the  next  Conference  of  the  Governments 
in  the  Postal  Union  would  be  held  at  Madrid 
in  April,  1913.  He  impressed  upon  the  Depu- 
tation the  necessity  of  communicating  without 
delay  with  the  various  Associations  and 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  other  countries, 
so  that  they  might  urge  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments to  instruct  their  representatives  at 
the  Conference  to  support  the  proposal  for 
the  reduction. 

I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  that  you  take 
immediate  steps  to  approach  your  own  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  secure  their  official  sup- 
port. 

I  enclose  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of 
postage  of  two  definite  publications  from 
Great  Britain  to  a  number  of  other  countries, 
under   the   present    rates.      This   list   was    sub- 


mitted to  the  British  Postmaster-General,  and 
he  agreed  that  the  postage  seemed  very  high. 
These  excessive  rates  restrict  both  the  supply 
and  the  demand,  and  check  the  international 
circulation  of  embossed  literature  and  music 
published  in  different  countries. 

TYPICAL    EXAMPLES    OF    INTERNATIONAL    POSTAGE 
RATES    FOR    EMBOSSED    LITERATURE. 

Name  of  Book,  "Ivanhoe"  6  volumes. 
Weight  of  Six  volumes,  25ft. 
Price  of   Six  volumes,   19s.   6d. 
Postage   for  United  Kingdom,   lOd. 

Postage  to   Egypt,   7/6  slow   route,  9/-quick 

route. 
Germany,   6/ —  slow  route,  6/9  quick  route. 
Russia    (in    Europe),   9/ —   slow    route,    9/9 

quick  route. 
Russia    (in    Asia),    12/ —    slow    route,    12/9 

quick  route. 
Italy,  7/6  slow  route,  9/9  quick  route. 
France,  6/6  slow  route,  6/6  quick  route. 
India,  9/ —  slow  route,  12/ —  quick  route. 

15/ —  quick  route 
China    (Britsh   Agencies),   9/ —   slow   route, 

15/ —  quick   route. 
China    (other   Agencies),   12/ —   slow   route, 

15/ —  quick  route. 
Japan,   12/ —  slow  route,   18/ —  quick  route. 
Australia,    18/ —    slow    route,    19/ —    quick 

route. 
New  Zealand,  12/ —  slow  route,  12/ —  quick- 
route. 
South   Africa,    24/9    slow   route,   24/9   quick 

route. 
U.  S.  A.    (Official  Service),  9/9  slow  route, 

9/9  quick  route. 
U.    S.   A.    (Semi-official   service),   16/6    slow 

route,  16/6  quick  route. 
Canada,   9/ —  slow   route,   9/ —  quick   route. 
Postage   on   letterpress    copy  to   any   of   the 
above   countries,   8d. 

Name    of    Book,    "Progress"    (Braille    Maga- 
zine.) 
Weight,  1ft,  9  oz. 
Price,  6d. 

Postage   for  United  Kingdom,  Id. 
Postage    to    Egypt,    Germany,   Russia,    Italy, 
France,    India,    China,    Japan,    Australia,    New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Canada, 
by    Book   post,    6%d. 


A  WELL  EARNED  REST 

PRESENTATION   TO    SIR    FRANCIS   AND    LADY    CAMPBELL 
"GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  BLIND" 

( Extracts  from  The  Norwood  Keview  and  Nobwood  News,  September  14,  1912  ) 


SIR  FRANCIS  AND  LADY  CAMPBELL 


After  some  forty  years  of  strenuous  life  as 
founder  and  principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind 
of  London,  Sir  Francis  Campbell  is  about 
to  retire  from  active  duties  at  the  College; 
likewise  his  right  hand  coadjutor  and  direc- 
toress  throughout,  Lady  Campbell.  This  step 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Francis  has  been  fore- 
shadowed   for    some    time,    but    now    that    it 
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has  become  an  actuality  it  has  stirred  the 
whole  of  the  blind  world  with  emotion.  A 
movement  on  the  part  of  old  and  present 
pupils  to  make  some  fitting  recognition  of  their 
indebtedness  to  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Camp- 
bell was  taken  up  with  great  earnestness  and 
responded  to  from  all  parts  of  this  country, 
the  colonies,  and  in  fact,  every  part  of  the 
world.     In   all  over  350  students   sent,   gladly 
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and  willingly,  as  a  privilege  gift — offerings  out 
of  their  incomes,  incomes  the  result  of  the 
training  of  the  blind  at  the  college.  Wednes- 
day, September  11,  was  fixed  as  the  day  for 
the  holding  of  the  reunion,  and  a  number  of 
old  students  arrived  at  the  college,  some  from 
distant  portions  of  the  British  Isles,  notably 
Scotland.  Various  festivities  were  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  auspicious  event.  The 
day's  proceedings  opened  with  a  memorial 
service  to  Miss  Proctor,  who  for  twenty-six 
years  was  Matron  at  the  College. 

A  stranger  entering  the  College  hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  Miss  Amelia  Camp- 
bell, the  first  girl  student  and  now  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  College,  was  giving  reminis- 
cences in  a  delightfully  humorous  manner  to 
the  accompaniment  of  peals  of  laughter,  would 
hardly  have  believed  that  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  people  the  large  audi- 
ence was  composed  of  blind  people.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  occasion  which  had 
brought  the  company  together  was  a  joyous 
one ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  sad,  nay,  almost 
a  heart-breaking  one  to  many.  For  students 
had  traveled  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
make  a  presentation  to  one  who  was  aptly  de- 
scribed as  the  "Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Blind," 
to  mark  the  close  of  his  life  work.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  in  these  columns  that  it  was  Sir 
Francis  who  has  sent  out  into  the  world  hun- 
dreds of  blind  men  and  women  who  are  now 
competing  in  the  various  walks  of  life  with 
their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters  on  equal 
terms,  and  so  bringing  them  "into  light  out 
of  darkness,"  as  one  ex-student  put  it.  Ad- 
vancing years — Sir  Francis  is  in  his  eightieth 
year — has  led  to  the  retirement  of  the  principal 
from  a  work  in  which  Lady  Campbell,  lady 
superintendent,  has  played  a  prominent  part, 
and  like  her  husband  is  held  in  affectionate 
regard  by  both  past  and  present  students. 

A    BLIND    CHAIRMAN. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  himself  an  ex-student 
and  who  at  the  present  moment  has  few  peers 
among  blind  or  sighted  organists,  presided,  and 
conducted  the  proceedings  as  one  would  hardly 
expect  a  blind  man  to  do.  He  spoke  fluently, 
read  a  Braille  copy  of  the  illuminated  address 
with  remarkable  facility,  and  made  the  presen- 
tation, and  one  could  hardly  realize  that  he  in 
common  with  those  who  had  subscribed  for 
these  tokens  of  regard  and   Sir  Francis  him- 


self could  not  see  the  beautiful  gifts.  Mr. 
Hollins'  remarks  of  appreciation  of  Sir  Francis 
and  Lady  Campbell  evidently  proceeded  from 
a  grateful  heart.  Gratitude,  in  fact,  was  the 
keynote  of  all  the  speeches  of  the  old  students. 

The  chairman  called  on  Mr.  Guy  Campbell, 
the  vice-principal,  to  read  various  letters  of 
apology  for  absence. 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell  said  there  had  been  some 
thirty  such  letters.  One  was  from  their  old 
friend  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Gardner 
Trust,  in  which  the  writer  referred  to  the 
gratitude  all  felt  to  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Campbell  for  making  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege self-supporting  and  setting  them  a  high 
and  noble  example  of  useful  and  strenuous 
lives.  Mr.  Wilson  went  on  to  say  that  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  had  endeared 
themselves  to  all  workers  for  the  blind  and  to 
all  the  blind  with  whom  they  had  come  in 
contact,  and  that  the  Royal  Normal  College 
would  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  work. 

Another  letter  was  from  Col.  Campbell,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  who 
wrote  from  Oban  and  described  Sir  Francis 
as  the  "Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Blind."  Mr. 
Philip  E.  Layton,  a  former  student,  now  the 
principal  of  a  large  Canadian  firm,  also  wrote 
a  long  letter  appreciative  of  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell's  work  at  the  College  and  the 
way  in  which  it  had  promoted  the  interest  and 
success  in  life  of  the  blind. 

MR.    HOLLINS'    ADDRESS. 

The  chairman,  in  a  happy,  unconventional 
way,*  then  proceeded  to  speak  on  the  events 
which  were  uppermost  in  all  hearts.  That  day 
had  been  full  of  delightful  old  associations  and 
now  they  had  come  to  its  crowning  function, 
and  the  committee  had  done  him  the  great 
honor  of  asking  him  to  be  the  spokesman  of 
the  past  and  present  pupils.  He  felt  it  a  great 
honor  and  he  was  proud  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  task.  He  acknowledged  the  difficulties  of 
adequate  language  to  express  their  feelings. 
"When  those  of  us,"  continued  Mr.  Hollins, 
"who  have  intimate  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  work  look  back  on  the  small  beginnings 
and  then  think  of  what  it  is  now,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  proud  and  profoundly  thankful 
for  the  ever  increasing  prosperity,  and  that 
you,  Sir  Francis,  have  lived  to  see  it  crowned 
with  success.  Your  untiring  energy,  constancy 
of  purpose  and  dauntless  persistence  in  over- 
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coming  every  difficulty  has  been  so  well  and 
so  often  spoken  of  that  I  will  not  comment 
upon  it  here.  Our  late  King  honored  you 
for  this,  and  we  now  pay  our  tribute  of  honor 
which  if  in  a  more  humble  way  is  given  with 
no  less  gratitude  and  warm  appreciation." 
(Applause.)  Having  indulged  in  some  remi- 
niscences he  said  that  all  those  episodes  of 
discipline  in  his  early  college  life  were  intended 
by  Sir  Francis  to  make  men  and  women  of 
them,  and  they  had  fulfilled  their  purpose. 
Lady  Campbell  was  a  striking  example  of  a 
loyal  and  unceasingly  devoted  wife.  (Ap- 
plause.) "She  has  shown  us  blind  folk  what 
an  incomparable  blessing  is  the  help  of  a 
sighted  person.  May  it  be  our  duty  never  to 
consider  that  help  when  given  as  being  due  to 
us  or  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course."  (Ap- 
plause.) He  hoped  they  would  long  be  spared 
to  enjoy  the  rest  so  nobly  earned.     (Applause.) 

"brands  from  the  fire." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mines,  a  graduate  of  the  college, 
expressed  hearty  thanks  to  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
always  welcomed  past  students  into  whose 
lives  they  had  brought  so  much  happiness.  He 
also  spoke  of  work  being  done  for  the  blind 
in  Canada,  South  Africa,  America,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  British  Isles,  remarking  that 
they  were  all  brands  from  the  fire  of  Sir 
Francis.  Mr.  Mines  stated  that  the  old  students 
had  that  afternoon  decided  to  hold  another 
reunion  in  four  years'  time.  They  hoped  that 
Sir  Francis  Campbell  would  be  present  in 
health  and  strength.  (Applause.)  Colonel 
Campbell,  he  said,  had  referred  to  Sir  Francis 
as  the  "Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Blind,"  and 
without  being  disrespectful  he,  in  hoping  that 
Lady  Campbell  would  also  be  present,  could 
not  exactly  speak  of  her  as  the  Grand  Young 
Woman  of  the  Blind.     (Laughter.) 

Lady  Campbell :  I  shan't  allow  you  to  call 
me  the  Grand  Old  Woman  of  the  Blind.  (Loud 
laughter  and  applause.) 

The  chairman  related  how  he  called  on  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  in  June  last,  the 
first  occasion  on  which  he  saw  them  after  Sir 
Francis  had  been  knighted,  and  he  said  to 
Lady  Campbell,  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  you  since  you  were  made  a  lady."  (Loud 
laughter).  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
she  forgave  him  on  the  spot.     (Cheers.) 


THE    PRESENTATION. 

The  chairman  then  proceeded  to  make  the 
presentation.  He  first  handed  to  Lady  Camp- 
bell the  illuminated  and  framed  address,  with 
the  following  wording: 

To    Sir   Francis   and   Lady   Campbell: 

On  their  retirement  from  active  duty  as 
principal  and  lady  superintendent  respectively 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London, 
September,  1912. 

We,  the  past  and  present  students  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  desire  to  express  to 
you  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  untir- 
ing zeal  and  never-failing  kindness  with  which 
you  have,  for  so  many  years,  fostered  and 
furthered  our  worthiest  interests. 

On  behalf  of  the  blind,  you  have  fought  a 
glorious  fight  against  prejudice  and  ignorance 
and,  today,  the  Royal  Normal  College,  with 
its  forty  years'  record  of  splendid  achievement, 
stands  a  noble  monument  to  the  whole-hearted 
devotion  with  which  you  have  pursued  your 
life's  exalted  aim. 

The  thoughtful  solicitude  with  which  you 
have  watched  over  our  individual  welfare 
must  ever  keep  the  memory  of  your  goodness 
fresh  in  our  hearts,  as  it  inspires  us  with  feel- 
ings towards  you  of  profoundest  respect  and 
esteem ;  and  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  your 
future  may  be  brightened  by  the  knowledge 
of  these  assurances. 

We  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  address  with 
the  accompanying  silver  tea  and  coffee  service, 
clock  and  brooch,  as  an  evidence  of  our  heart- 
felt appreciation  of  your  noble  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  We  trust  that  a  rich  por- 
tion of  your  spirit  may  descend  on  those  who 
carry  on  the  work  with  which  you  have  been 
so  long  and  so  honorably  identified,  and  that 
the  College  may  ever  uphold  the  high  ideals 
for  which  it  was  founded. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  present  and  past 
students:  Alfred  Hollins  (chairman);  Amelia 
A.  Campbell,  Emily  N.  Lucas,  Marion  Weaver, 
J.  S.  Brand,  Jos.  Cawood,  J.  H.  Mines,  A.  P. 
Pearson,  H.  F.  Watling,  Alfred  Carr  (hon. 
secretary.  (A  list  of  subscribers  is  attached 
on  the  back  of  the  testimonial). 

The  chairman  then  handed  over  a  beautifully 
designed  solid  tea  and  coffee  service,  an  orna- 
mental chiming  clock,  and  a  gold  brooch  in  the 
form  of  a  clover  leaf,  set  in  diamonds  with 
pearl  center. 

Lady  Campbell  observed  that  it  delighted 
one's  eyes  to  see  such  a  beautiful  tea  and 
coffee  service.  Looking  at  the  brooch,  Lady 
Campbell  said,  "A  clover  leaf — emblem  of 
good  luck." 

The  Chairman  :  We  all  wish  you  may  have 
it.     (Loud  cheers.) 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell,  who  at  once  rose  and 
was  heartily  applauded,  said  he  wanted  to  say 
in  the  first  place  that  his  wife  and  himself 
were  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Hollins  for  all 
that  he  had  said  and  done.  He  now  called  on 
his  "old  girl" (Laughter) — to  speak. 

Lady  Campbell,  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  speaking  under  manifest  feelings 
of  emotion,  said  she  was  quite  overpowered  by 
their  generosity  and  the  form  which  the  testi- 
monial had  taken.  She  had  prepared  a  few 
words  which  she  would  read  presently,  but 
she  felt  that  words  were  quite  inadequate,  and 
that  perhaps  the  simple  phrase  "Thank  you," 
when  uttered  from  the  heart,  expressed  more 
than  many  words  could  do.  Now,  if  they 
would  allow  her,  she  would  read  what  she  had 
prepared. 

Dear  Friends — It  is  impossible  to  thank  you 
adequately  for  this  beautiful  present.  We  did 
not  need  this  valuable  gift  to  assure  us  of 
your  esteem  and  affection,  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  been  able  to  help  some  of  you 
start  in  life  as  independent  men  and  women  in 
spite  of  your  handicap,  is  sufficient  reward  for 
any  labor  it  has  cost  us.  But  we  accept  with 
heartfelt  thanks  your  loving  gifts  and  affec- 
tionate wishes  which  will  lestify  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  when  we  have  "passed 
hence"  the  kindly  feeling  you  cherish  for  us 
and  your  Alma  Mater. 

I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  all  the  importance 
of  remembering  that  each  of  you  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  future  success  of  the  Col- 
lege. Every  active,  earnest,  upright  man  or 
woman  who  has  been  in  the  past,  or  shall  be  in 
the  future,  a  pupil  within  its  walls,  can  do 
much  to  convince  the  public  that  the  blind  are 
worthy  of  an  education  equal  to  that  given  the 
seeing,  with  whom  they  will  have  to  compete. 
You  all  remember  the  old  watchwords — "Build, 
your  cottage  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill," 
"Storm  the  fort  and  capture  the  castle."  The 
step  of  the  old  standard-bearer  is  slow  and 
halting,  and  each  of  you  will  have  to  carry  on 
the  battle  against  the  prejudice  that  still  lingers 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
sighted.  In  looking  over  my  books  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  came  across  a  copy  of  "Border 
Ballads,"  inscribed  to  Miss  Sophia  E.  Faulk- 
ner, from  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  De- 
cember, 1872.  It  brought  to  mind  the  little 
group  of  boys  and  girls  that  gathered  round 
our  first  Xmas  tree,  December,  1872.  Some  of 
them  are  with  us  tonight,  and  some  have 
passed  to  that  Home  where  there  is  no  dark- 
ness. Between  these  two  presentations,  how 
much  has  happened  for  which  we  have  cause 
to  be  thankful.     How  many  friends  have  been 


raised  up  to  help  the  College,  how  many  fel- 
low-workers on  the  staff  have  devoted  them- 
selves untiringly  to  assist  us  in  the  daily  round 
of  duties,  how  many  earnest  scholars  have 
worked  perseveringly  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
and  skill  which  would  enable  them  to  be  a 
credit  to  us  and  themselves.  For  these  and  all 
other  blessings,  we  thank  that  loving  Father 
who  helps  and  sustains  all  those  who  trust  in 
Him. 

Lady  Campbell  resumed  her  seat  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes,  while  many  in  the  audience  were 
also  overcome. 

The  chairman  said  they  heartily  appreciated 
the  beautiful  speech  of  Lady  Campbell  and  all 
her  graceful  acts  on  that  particular  day  and 
always.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  Scorah,  an  old  student,  joined  in 
paying  homage  to  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Camp- 
bell, and  spoke  of  the  great  results  of  the 
College  in  starting  blind  people  in  earning 
their  own  living.  He  proposed  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lady  Campbell  for  the  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  West  seconded  and  the  resolution  met 
with  cordial  acceptance. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  said  they  were  greatly 
obliged.  He  knew  that  his  wife  had  been  very 
pleased  to  do  her  best  to  make  the  reunion 
a  success. 

Lady  Campbell  said  she  must  pass  this  vote 
of  thanks  on  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell 
and  the  staff  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Brand  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  executive  committee,  and  to  the  staff  of 
the  College  for  carrying  it  out  so  successfully. 

"made  life  worth  living." 

Mr.  Mitchell,  who  said  it  was  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three  years  since  he  came  to  the  College, 
in  seconding  Mr.  Brand's  motion,  added  that, 
"Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  had  seen 
marvelous  things  done  by  the  College  and  they 
had  earned  their  rest.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  you  both  to  know  that  the  work 
carried  on  has  been  to  me — and  to  others — a 
case  of  coming  into  light  out  of  darkness. 
Before  I  came  here  life  was  an  utter  blank,  and 
the  future  was  black.  It  was  a  terrible  thing 
to  look  forward  to.  .  .  .  Here  I  was  enabled 
to  do  something  for  a  living,  and  that  has  made 
life  worth  living.  Long  may  you  live  to  enjoy 
your  well-earned  rest."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Josiah  Beddow  acknowledged  the  vote 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee. 
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Miss  Campbell,  one  of  the  original  students 
of  the  College,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff,  said  her  life  at  the  College  had 
been  a  life  of  continuous  happiness  and  sun- 
shine. She  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Carr,  the  secretary  of  the  Testimonial  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.    Royston   seconded    this,    and   Mr.    Carr 


in  acknowledging  said  he  had  been  glad  to 
co-operate. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hollins,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  a  close  with  hearty 
cheers  for  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell. 

A  concert  followed,  bringing  a  memorable 
day  to  a  bright  and  fitting  end. 


CHANGES  AMONG  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Note. — Owing-  to  the  use  of  illustrations  wi,th  the   following-   sketches   it   has   heen   impossible   to 

keep  the   order  of  the  states  alphabetical. 


CALIFORNIA 

L.  E.  MILLIGAN 

Several  months  ago 
President  Milligan 
received  an  offer  of 
the  principalship  of 
the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  This  was 
followed  by  a  visit 
from  Professor 
David  P.  Barrows, 
one  of  the  members 
of  the  California 
Board  of  Trustees. 
H  e  spent  several 
days  here  at  the 
school,  and  upon  his  return  to  California  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Milligan  as  the  man  for  whom 
they  were  in  search.  His  endorsement  settled 
the  matter  as  far  as  the  California  people  were 
concerned,  and  all  that  was  needed  to  make 
Mr.  Milligan  the  chief  executive  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  was  his  acceptance. 

After  long  and  careful  consideration,  Mr. 
Milligan  at  last  decided  to  accept  the  position. 
When  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Education 
learned  of  the  California  offer,  they  at  once 
raised  Mr.  Milligan's  salary  to  equal  the  pecu- 
niary remuneration  that  the  California  Board 
named.  This  of  course  left  no  inducement  so 
far  as  compensation  was  concerned,  but  there 
were  still  other  things  to  be  considered — the 
advantages  of  a  large  city;  a  private  residence; 
better  schools  for  the  children,  and  the  fact 
that  while  the  school  as  a  whole  is  larger, 
there  is  one  less  department  to  look  after.  So 
on  the  whole  he  felt  it  to  his  advantage  to  ac- 
cept.    Accordingly   he   sent  in   his   resignation 


to  the  Governor,  but  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation refused  to  take  any  action  thereupon 
until  Mr.  Milligan  had  been  to  California  and 
looked  the  ground  over. 

Mr.  Milligan  left  Friday,  June  21st,  for  Cali- 
fornia on  a  trip  of  inspection.  The  California 
Board  requesting  that  he  do  this  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

The  raise  in  salary  and  the  refusal  to  ac- 
cept his  resignation  attest  to  the  great  esteem 
in  which  the  Montana  Board  of  Education 
holds  Mr.  Milligan.  They  realize,  as  does 
everyone  else,  that  his  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

During  Mr.  Milligan's  six  years'  incumbency 
of  the  executive  chair,  the  history  of  the  school 
has  been  one  of  unprecedented  growth,  im- 
provement and  progress  in  every  department. 
The  third  story  has  been  added  to  the  Train- 
ing School ;  the  Industrial  and  Gymnasium 
Building  completed;  the  ranch  purchased,  fire 
escapes,  water  tank,  fire  protective  system,  and 
night  lights,  installed;  addition  to  engine 
house  containing  rooms  for  female  employes 
and  coal  bunkers,  dairy  barn  and  hospital  built ; 
a  thousand  fruit  and  shade  trees  set  out;  and 
last  but  greatest  of  all  the  construction  of  the 
new  Training  School  across  the  river,  by 
means  of  which  the  mentally  deficient  and 
backward  children  will  be  separated  from  the 
deaf  and  blind.  There  are  numerous  other 
improvements  that  could  be  mentioned  but  the 
above  will  more  than  suffice  to  demonstrate 
the  efficient  and  progressive  management  of 
the  past  six  years. 

Teachers,  officers,  employes  and  pupils  alike 
regret  to  see  Mr.  Milligan  leave  and  join  in 
congratulations  upon  his  promotion  and  kind- 
est wishes  for  a  bright  and  propsperous  fu- 
ture.— The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader,  June,  1912. 

Mr.  Milligan  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
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nois,  in  1876 ;  he  took  his  A.  B.  degree  from 
Illinois  College  in  1897,  and  was  a  post-gradu- 
ate student  at  Columbia  University,  1897  to 
1898.  He  enlisted  in  Company  I,  5th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  Spanish  War,  1898  to  1899. 
From  1899  to  1900  he  was  a  Normal  Fellow 
at  Gallaudet  College  and  took  his  A.  M.  de- 
gree at  that  time.  Mr.  Milligan  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Georgia  School  for 
the  Deaf,  1900  to  1902;  from  1902  to  1906  he 
taught  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  and  became  President  of  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
in  1906  where  he  remained  until  called  to  the 
Principalship  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  in  1912. 

IDAHO 

W.  E.  TAYLOR 

Editor's  Note. — The  following-  item,  taken 
from  The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader  of  February, 
1912,  is  of  interest  not  only  because  it  gives 
us  facts  about  Superintendent  Taylor  but  also 
an  account  of  the  moving  of  the  school,  over 
which   he   presides,   to   its   new   location. 

The  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
had  its  birth  in  Boise  September  12,  1906,  un- 
der the  superintendency  of  that  veteran  in  the 
profession,  Mr.  James  Watson.  It  remained 
in  Boise  four  years.  The  first  year  forty  pu- 
pils were  enrolled.  Previous  to  that  time  they 
had  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  surround- 
ing states. 

On  December  4,  1908,  the  school  was  burned 
out  of  a  home  and  thereafter  was  temporarily 
house  in  the  DeLahar  hotel  in  Boise.  Then 
came  up  the  question  of  its  permanent  loca- 
tion. Boise  wanted  to  keep  it  and  Weiser 
wanted  to  get  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
a  Board  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  the 
three  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  Board  divided  evenly  on  the  ques- 
tion. Finally  ex-Governor  Gooding  of  the 
town  of  Gooding  offered  to  donate  twenty 
acres  of  land  to  the  state  if  they  would  locate 
the  school  there,  and  the  compromise  was 
quickly  effected  and  the  vote  was  made  unani- 
mous. 

The  school  is  located  in  a  nice  town  claim- 
ing 2000  people  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
best  of  the  new  irrigation  districts  of  the  state. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  their  second  year 
there.  The  present  main  building  is  a  beauti- 
ful sandlime  brick  structure  consisting  of  two 


stories  and  a  basement  and  cost  over  $30,000. 
It  is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

There  are  fifty  pupils  present — thirty-eight 
deaf  and  twelve  blind,  with  the  usual  prepond- 
erance of  boys  in  both  departments. 

A  boys'  cottage  is  building  and  will  be  opened 
this  spring   (1912).     It  is  being  built  of  Utah 


yellow  pressed  bricks.  It  is  the  same  height  as 
the  old  one  and  will  cost  $30,000  when  com- 
pleted. The  structure  is  60  by  88  and  consists 
of  two  stories  and  a  basement.  The  ground  floor 
is  given  up  to  the  boiler  room,  play  rooms,  lava- 
tories and  laundry.  There  will  be  two  school 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  for  the  present,  but 
the  rest  of  the  building  will  be  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  the  boys.  Here  beside  their  dormi- 
tories they  will  have  a  fine  large  living  room. 
Just  when  the  building  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter  season. 

In  1909  on  Mr.  Watson's  resignation,  Mr. 
Paul  Martin  who  'had  been  with  Mr.  Watson 
since    the    organization     of     the     school,    was- 
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elected  Superintendent.  Mr.  Martin's  two 
years  in  the  superintendency  were  years  of 
great  progress  for  the  school.  It  was  under 
him  that  the  present  building  was  built  and  the 
new  one  planned.  Last  summer  Mr.  Martin 
was  compelled  by  failing  health  to  give  up  his 
work  here  and  Prof.  W.  E.  Taylor  of  the 
Texas  School  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Martin  is  now  at  Pasadena,  Calif.,  trying  to 
recover  his  health. 

The  school  graduated  its  first  class  in  -June, 
1911.  The  class  consisted  of  one  girl  and  one 
boy.  The  boy  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tions to  Gallaudet  college  and  is  now  taking 
a  course  there.  The  girl  is  employed  in  the 
Idaho  school  as   Supervisor  of  the  girls. 

Supt.  W.  E.  Taylor  was  born  in  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
there.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  to 
graduate  from  the  high  school.  Later  he 
graduated  from  the  Iowa  State  University, 
through  which  he  worked  his  way  by  teaching, 
and  farming.  Immediately  after  completing 
his  course  there  he  began  teaching  in  the  Ne- 
braska school  under  J.  A.  Gillespie  and  re- 
mained there  several  years.  During  the  last 
few  years  there  he  was  head  teacher  of  the 
oral  department.  Since  September,  1900,  he  has 
been  first  oral  teacher  in  the  Texas  school. 
We  predict  rapid  progress  for  the  Idaho 
school  under  the  energetic  management  of 
Supt.  Taylor. 

MISSISSIPPI 

R.  S.  CURRY,  M.  D. 

Superintendent  Curry 
was  born  in  Alabama 
in  1862.  He  received 
his  doctor's  degree  at 
the  Alabama  State 
University  i  n  1885. 
The  following  year 
he  moved  to  Colum- 
bus, Mississippi,  where 
he  conducted  a  gen- 
eral practice  until 
1891,  when  he  special- 
ized upon  the  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
Dr.  Curry  did  post- 
graduate work  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
New  Orleans.  In  1907  he  was  president  of  the 
Mississippi    State    Medical    Association.      Dr. 
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W.  S.  Sims,  in  September  of  1911  resigned 
from  the  superintendency  of  the  Mississippi 
School  for  the  Blind  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  private  practice  and  Dr.  Curry  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  Dr.  Curry  was  so 
well  beloved  in  Columbus  that  upon  his  de- 
parture for  Jackson  his  fellow  townsmen  ar- 
ranged a  farewell  service  in  which  prominent 
citizens  took  part.  Upon  this  occasion  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  with  the  inscription,  "At- 
testing the  Love  of  Your  Columbus  Friends," 
was  presented  to  the  Doctor.  When  Dr. 
Curry  and  his  wife  left  Jackson,  to  quote  from 
the  leading  Columbus  journal,  "they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  com- 
munity." 

OKLAHOMA 

C.  W.  STEWART 

Editor's  Note. — When  we  asked  Superintend- 
ent Stewart  for  information  with  regard  to 
himself  he  sent  the  following-  letter.  We  are 
printing-  it  in  full  bcause  he  is  one  of  the  few 
superintendents  in  America  who  received  his 
early  training  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  we 
feel  that,  although  he  has  only  recently  en- 
tered work  for  the  blind,  his  views  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

I  was  born  in  Missis- 
sippi, May  9,  1883.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  my 
sight  failed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  further  study 
in  schools  for  the 
sighted  was  impossi- 
ble, and  I  entered  the 
Texas  School  for  the 
Blind,  remaining  a 
pupil  in  that  school 
until  June,  1901,  at 
which  time  I  received  a  diploma  and  moved 
from  the  state.  One  of  my  two  brothers  en- 
tered the  same  school  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
and  he,  too,  received  a  diploma.  Upon  gradu- 
ation I  purchased  and  edited  a  city  and  county 
paper  at  Hobart,  Oklahoma,  and  after  two 
years  of  effort  in  journalistic  lines  I  matricu- 
lated at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, for  theological  courses.  Ill  health  re- 
duced the  proposed  three  years  course  of  study 
to  one  and  upon  leaving  the  University  I  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  Oklahoma  Annual 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  My 
application  was  acted  upon  favorably  and  I 
was  assigned  to  a  pastorate.  For  six  and  one- 
half  years  I  was  pastor  in  the  above-named 
church    and    supervised    the    erection    of    four 
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houses  of  worship  and  one  rectory.  I  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Conference  Board  of 
Education,  which  body  has  charge  of  all  edu- 
cational interests  within  the  state.  I  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  an  Educational  Commis- 
sion, which  had  in  charge  the  federation  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  two  branches 
of  Methodism  having  schools  in  this  state. 

In  May,  1910,  I  was  asked  to  write  an  article 
discussing  educational  methods  for  the  blind 
and  the  proper  location  of  the  state  school  for 
the  blind.  This  article  was  published  in  the 
metropolitan  daily  of  the  state.  As  a  result, 
the  present  governor  in  a  special  message  to 
the  last  legislature  asked  that  body  to  locate 
the  school  at  the  place  I  had  designated,  and 
advised  that  he  would  veto  any  bill  locating  it 
elsewhere.  The  legislature,  for  political  rea- 
sons, declined  to  follow  his  advice  and  the 
school  was  not  permanently  located  and  is  yet 
without  suitable  or  adequate  buildings  and 
equipment.  My  interest  in  the  needs  of  the 
blind  of  this  state  caused  me  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership on  the  State  Board  of  Education — an 
appointive  body.  I  was  asked  by  the  ex-officio 
chairman  of  the  Board  to  apply  for  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  school  for  the  blind.  I  did 
not  make  application,  but  subsequent  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Board — which  consists  of 
six  members  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction — I  went  before  that  body, 
in  response  to  an  invitation,  and  stated  my 
views  with  regard  to  the  management  of  such 
an  institution.  A  few  weeks  later  I  was  unani- 
mously elected  superintendent  of  the  school. 

During  the  last  year  preceding  my  appoint- 
ment there  were  enrolled  forty-two  pupils  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-one.  During 
the  first  year  of  my  administration — the  year 
ending  June  30,  1912,  there  were  enrolled  fifty- 
seven  pupils  with  an  average  attendance  of 
fifty-one.  I  succeeded  in  interesting  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind  and  was  ordered  to  attend 
that  conference  and  to  visit  the  larger  schools 
for  the  blind  of  the  North  and  East.  Prior  to 
attending  the  conference,  I  spent  a  month  in- 
specting the  schools  in  Missouri,  Indiana,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  York  City,  Mary- 
land and  the  two  in  Pennsylvania. 

Since  my  return  I  have  been  continuing  the 
campaign  to  locate  all  the  blind  and  partially 
blind  within  the  state  that  I  may  intelligently 


present  the  needs  of  this  class  to  the  next 
legislature,  which  convenes  in  January,  1913.  I 
shall  insist:  (1)  Upon  a  proper  location  for 
the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  (2) 
Upon  modern  buildings.  (3)  That  provision 
be  made  whereby  the  first  eight  grades,  or  the 
grammar  school  course,  be  taught  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  high  school  and  collegiate  work 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  high  school  and 
college  work  for  the  sighted.  (4)  That  pupils 
receiving  the  eighth  grade  certificate  continue 
residence  in  the  school  for  vocational  work  as 
taught  in  the  institution,  and  that  a  reader  be 
provided  for  those  who  are  doing  high  school 
work.  (5)  That  there  shall  be  industries  un- 
der the  supervision  of  this  school  for  the  adult 
blind  of  the  state.  (6)  That  there  shall  be  a 
compulsory  attendance  law  for  the  blind.  (7) 
That  the  counties  shall  honor  the  expense  ac- 
counts rendered  by  the  management  of  this 
school  for  those  who  are  unable  to  provide 
necessary  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  incident 
to  residence  and  study  here.  (8)  That  steps  in 
the  direction  of  preventing  blindness  and  the 
matter  of  enforcement  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
County  Superintendents  of  Health. 

I  believe  that  a  training  of  the  blind  which  is 
not  vocational,  which  does  not  look  to  the 
adequate  support  of  a  person  when  he  is  upon 
his  own  resources  after  graduation,  is  not  only 
a  misdirection  of  effort  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  those  who  assist  him,  but  will  prove  itself 
a  positive  injury  to  the  individual.  I  believe 
that  every  pupil  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  what  he  may  be  expected  to  do  most 
satisfactorily  and  profitably  when  he  leaves 
school. 

When  there  is  but  one  blind  person  in  a  fam- 
ily, it  may  follow  that  he  will  not  be  led  to 
study  the  methods  which  are  employed  in  the 
interest  of  that  class  of  which  he  is  one,  but 
when  there  are  two  such  individuals  and  when 
these  have  faced  life  and  have  taken  their 
places  publicly  to  cope  with  men  who  are  well 
prepared  and  in  every  way  normal  and  have 
thus  realized  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the 
loss  of  vision  and  particularly  to  inappropriate 
and  inadequate  courses  in  the  school  for  the 
blind  they  have  attended,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  analyze  the  resources 
from  which  they  have  drawn  their  working 
capital  and  will  become  constructive  critics  in 
behalf  of  their  associates.     My  brother,  upon 
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graduation  from  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind,  entered  Southwestern  University,  and 
will  soon  receive  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  courses  we  had  while  pupils  in  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  apparently  were 
not  selected  for  us  with  consideration  for  our 
future  needs.  My  experiences  have  resulted  in 
my  having  strong  convictions  regarding  the 
best  courses  and  provisions  for  the  blind,  yet 
my  convictions  are  such  that  I  am  all  the  more 
open  to  advice  and  shall  endeavor  to  incorpor- 
ate into  the  school  I  shall  assist  to  build  the 
findings  of  those  whose  experiences  are  larger 
than  my  own  and  whose  methods  have  proven 
of  the  largest  value  to  the  class  I  represent 
and   serve. 

WISCONSIN 

J.  T.  HOOPER 

Superintendent  Hooper  is  a  Wisconsin  man, 
born  at  Darlington,  June  2,  1867.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  graduated  from  the  high  school 
of  his  native  city  and  at  once  began  teaching  in 
the  district  schools  of  Lafayette  county.  For 
five  years  he  taught  winters,  and  worked  at 
the  creamery  business  summers.  He  saved 
money  for  a  college  course,  and  in  1888  entered 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  graduating  in 
1892.  He  was  an  all-around  college  man, 
among  other  things  being  a  joint  debater,  class 
secretary,  class  president,  class  historian  and 
business  manager  of  the  university  ball  team. 

On  graduating,  he  became  supervising  prin- 
cipal at  Darlington,  which  position  he  held 
for  three  years.  In  February,  1896,  he  became 
assistant  in  the  Ashland  High  School  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principalship  the  following  Sep- 
tember. In  1899  he  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  city  schools,  holding  that  position  for 
twelve  years.  In  August,  1911,  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Janesville. 

Mr.  Hooper's  school  career  has  been  marked 
by  enterprise  and  persistent  work,  which  with 
tact,  a  well-grounded  scholarship,  a  firm  grasp 
of  educational  principles,  a  broad  and  liberal 
policy  in  dealing  with  co-workers,  and  a  keen 
sympathy  for  child  life  have  made  for  marked 
success.  He  has  been  alive  to  all  that  is  best 
in  the  educational  work.  The  material  equip- 
ment, the  system  of  schools  which  he  built 
up  at  Ashland  and  the  loyalty  and  esteem  of 
all  who  have  worked  with  him  make  a  record 
of  which  any  man  can  feel  justly  proud. 


In  1909  Mr.  Hooper  was  a  non-partisan  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  a  field  of  four,  and 
though  not  elected,  received  the  hearty  support 
of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  newspapers, 
educators  and  public-minded  men  of  Wiscon- 
sin.    In   Lafayette   and   Ashland   counties,  the 


only  counties  in  which  he  had  taught,  he  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  was  ever  received  by 
any  other  candidate  for  any  office. 

Mr.  Hooper  is  a  loyal  supporter  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  has  been  twice  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Superintendents  and  Super- 
vising Principals'  Association.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  church  and  for  a  number 
of  years  served  as  Senior  warden  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  at  Ashland.  He  is  a  Mason, 
a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  an  Elk.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  the  State  Historical  Society  and 
has  been  an  official  visitor  to  two  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  and  was  twice  appointed  for 
similar  work  at  the  State  University.  In  1898 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Maude  Seaton,  of 
Richfield  Springs,  New  York,  to  whom  were 
born  four  children  —  Catherine,  Elizabeth, 
Thomas  and  Marjorie. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  conference  of  the  A.  A. 
I.  B.,  Mr.  Hooper  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  that  organization  to 
serve  on  the  editorial  staff  of  this  magazine. 
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TEXAS 

EDGAR  ELLIOTT  BRAMLETTE 

Mr.  Bramlette  was 
born  November  19, 
1860,  at  Paris,  Texas, 
the  son  of  William 
and  A  d  e  1  i  a  Bates 
Bramlette.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at 
the  Honey  Grove  High 
School,  and  took  his 
A.  B.  Degree  at  Van- 
derbilt  University  in 
1833,  and  his  A.  M.  at 
the  University  o  f 
Texas  in  1886.  He  was  in  the  United  States 
Consular  service  from  1886  to  1889.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  Germany,  from 
1889  to  1891  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  summer  of  1905.  Mr.  Bramlette 
was  Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  1883-1886;  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages, A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas,  1891-92; 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  1893-96;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  two  years  Fort  Worth,  three  years 
Texarkana,  and  two  years  Huntsville,  Texas  ; 
President  of  John  Tarleton  College,  Stephen- 
ville,  Texas,  for  six  years ;  President  of  the 
Normal   Board   of   Examiners,  and    for   seven 


years  member  of  the  State  Examing  Board; 
and  became  Superintendent  of  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind  in  January,  1911. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

EXECUTIVE  SECY  HUGH  ARTHUR 
The  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the 
Blind,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh, has  recently 
appointed  Mr.  Hugh 
Arthur  to  become  its 
executive  secretary. 
Mr.  Arthur  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Park  In- 
stitute and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh, 
graduating  i  n  1903 
with  a  degree  of  B. 
A.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  in  Pittsburgh,  devoting  most 
of  his  time  to  work  in  executive  positions  in 
both  the  editorial  and  business  departments. 
He  resigned  the  managing  editorship  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  to  assume  the  position  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Association.  Last  month  Mr 
Arthur  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Supt.  Mc- 
Aloney  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, to  become  familiar  with  the  agencies  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  in  Philadelphia. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  TEACHERS 

Report  of  Special  Meeting  of  the  Superintendents  and  Heads  of  Institutions  and 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  in  England  and  Wales. 

( Reprinted  from  The  Blind,  April,  1912. ) 


This  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Gard- 
ner's Trust  for  the  Blind,  53,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  on  Saturday,  February  17th, 
at  11  a.  m. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pine,  of  Nottingham, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Illingworth,  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson  was  unanimously  elected 
to  the  chair.  The  Chairman  said  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words  as  an  introduction  to  this  important 
subject  about  to  be  discussed,  but  he  was  sure 
they  all  regretted,  as  much  as  he  did  himself, 
that  the  present  condition  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell's  health  prevented  him  from  attend- 
ing the  meeting,  and  he.  desired  Lady  Campbell- 


to  convey  to  Sir  Francis  the  hope  of  those 
present  for  a  speedy  recovery.  The  Chairman 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  make  a 
short  statement  of  the  causes  that  led  up  to 
the  meeting,  as  many  present  were  probably 
unaware  of  them.  Briefly  they  were  these : 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  as  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  and  one  also  who  had 
been  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  for 
over  sixty  years,  had  found  it  more  difficult 
each  year  to  secure  appointments  for  blind 
teachers,  and  when  this  fact  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Union  of  Societies  for  the 
Blind,  they  unanimously  requested  Sir  Francis 
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to  summon  a  meeting  of  Superintendents. 
This  he  kindly  did  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  copy  of  the  following  memorandum  and  res- 
olution, drawn  up  by  a  Sub-Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell, 
Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  Mr.  Stainsby,  and  Mr.  H. 
J.  Wilson.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  crisis  was  caused  by  the  very  sad  case 
of  Miss  Adams,  referred  to  in  the  memor- 
andum, and  he  hoped  that  not  only  would  the 
resolution  be  passed  unanimously,  but  that 
some  action  on  it  would  be  taken  at  once. 

The  Memorandum  as  to  employment  of 
Blind  Teachers  was  as  follows: 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  not  to  employ  qualified  blind  teachers, 
and  that  this  prejudice,  if  allowed  to  increase, 
will  effect  not  only  those  who  are  already 
successfully  employed,  but  those  who  are  tak- 
ing up  Training  College  work,  we  submit  the 
following  facts ; — 

At  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  blind 
persons  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  classes  and 
institutions  for  the  blind  (at  the  meeting  it 
is  hoped  to  announce  the  exact  number),  and 
their  livelihood  will  be  seriously  affected  if 
this  predjudice  is  not  arrested. 

For  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  more  and 
more  difficult  to  obtain  positions  for  those 
blind  persons  who  take  a  Training  College 
Course  and  pass  the  Government  Examination 
for  Teacher's  Certificate,  or  the  Examination 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
Recently  a  new  residential  school  has  been 
built  at  Gorleston  for  the  blind  children  of 
the  Eastern  Counties.  The  new  joint  Board 
of  Management,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
members,  passed  a  resolution  'That  no  blind 
teacher  should  be  employed  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  school.' 

Owing  to  this  resolution,  Miss  Nellie 
Adams,  a  Gardner  Scholar  and  Graduate  of 
the  Smith  Training  College,  who  has  taught 
successfully  for  twelve  years  a  class  for  blind 
children  under  the  Norwich  Educational 
Council,  and  holds  a  -Government  Certificate, 
is  rendered  ineligible.  These  children  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  school  at  Gorleston, 
but  Miss  Adams  has  been  informed  that  her 
services  are  no  longer  required,  and  that  no 
application  from  a  blind  person  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  combination 
of  blind  and  sighted  teachers  on  the  staff  of 
a  school  for  the  blind,  produces  the  best  re- 
sults. To  counteract  the  prevalent  prejudice, 
and  secure  fair  treatment  for  properly  quali- 
fied blind  teachers,  strong  steps  must  be  taken 
immediately.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
a  resolution  on  similar  lines  to  the  following 
be  agreed  to : 

That  whereas  experience  has  proved  that  a 
combination  of  blind  and  sighted  teachers  on 


the  staff  of  any  institution  for  the  blind  pro- 
duces the  best  educational  results,  because: 

(a)  The  teacher  being  blind,  realizes  the 
needs  and  difficulties  of  the  pupils  better  than 
a  sighted  teacher. 

(b)  The  blind  teacher  far  excels  his 
sighted  colleagues  in  making  clear  those  sub- 
jects where  the  apparatus  used  is  espeoially 
adapted  for  the  blind. 

(c)  The  presence  of  the  blind  teacher  in 
the  school  acts  as  a  stimulating  example  and 
inspiration  to  the  pupils. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  : 
'That  this  representative  Meeting  will  use 
its  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  employment 
of  duly  qualified  blind  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind;  and  further,  will  sanction,  approve, 
and  assist  any  effort  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  removing  the  prejudice  against  the  employ- 
ment of  duly  qualified  blind  teachers." 

Before  calling  on  Lady  Campbell  to  move 
the  resolution,  the  Chairman  requested  Mr. 
Guy  Campbell,  who  was  acting  as  Hon.  Sec- 
retary, to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  replies 
he  had  received,  and  to  read  extracts  from 
some   of   them. 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell  reported  that  52  letters 
had  been  issued  to  the  Superintendents  in 
England  and  Wales ;  that  28  replies  from 
those  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  had  been 
received,  and  that  in  every  instance  the  writers 
were  in  favor  of  immediate  action  to  remove 
the  growing  prejudice  against  the  employment 
of  blind  teachers. 

Mr.  Thurman  reported  that  the  Birmingham 
Institution  was  employing  ten  blind  teachers 
out  of  a  staff  of  34,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

Mr.  Illingworth,  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum,  Manchester,  reported  8  out  of  a  staff 
of   22. 

Miss  Kate  Ellis,  Headmistress  of  the  Leeds 
School,  states  :  "My  experience  here  as  Head- 
mistress for  the  past  12^  years,  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  have  found  the 
blind  teachers  on  my  staff  to  be  capable  of 
good  work — conscientious — always  willing  to 
further  or  promote  anything  to  advance  the 
education  of  blind  children." 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Newcastle,  states :  "There 
are  two  blind  teachers  in  this  school — one  in 
charge  of  the  music  department,  and  the  other 
is  responsible  for  Standard  IV.,  but  also  takes 
the  infants'  class  for  certain  subjects,  as  I 
find  she  can  produce  better  results  in  these 
subjects." 

Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  of   Swansea,  quotes   from 
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the  report  of  H.M.  Inspector,  of  January, 
1912 :  "A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  school 
work  is  the  training  in  music.  The  new- 
teacher  of  music  has  made  a  success  of  her 
branch  of  work,  and  has  infused  life  and 
joyousness  into  the  pupils  through  her  art." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood,  York,  writes :  "I  am 
strongly  of  opinion — and  I  have  given  this 
matter  very  full  consideration  and  study  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind — that  as  your  memorandum  puts 
it,  a  combination  of  blind  and  sighted  teachers 
on  tjie  staff  of  a  blind  school  produces  the 
best  results.  So  much  so,  that  we  have  no 
department  of  the  school  work  that  is  not 
worked  on  these  lines.  I  cordially  endorse 
the  reasons  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  on  page  2  of 
your  memorandum,  and  strongly  approve  the 
resolution  to  be  moved. 

In  the  vexed  question  of  supervision,  we 
have  an  instance  on  our  staff  of  a  supervision 
by  influence  which  is  quite  as  effective  as  any 
supervision;  and  as  a  result  of  25  years' 
school  work  with  sighted  pupils  and  colleagues, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can 
be  an  entire  lack  of  real  supervision  even  by 
those  who  have  sight,  whilst  there  can  be  the 
best  kind  of  supervision  by  those  we  call  the 
blind. 

Look  at  Mr.  Albert  Siddall  when  he  has  his 
class  for  boot-making  and  repairing!  And 
there  are  many  like  him." 

The  Chairman,  having  thanked  Lady  Camp- 
bell for  kindly  leaving  her  husband's  side  to 
come  to  the  Meeting,  asked  her  to  move  the 
resolution,  and  this  she  did  in  the  following 
words  : 

"Having  taught  with  blind  teachers  as  col- 
leagues, both  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, and  having  had  the  supervision  of  classes 
taught  by  them  for  more  than  40  years,  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  their  employ- 
ment. The  reasons  are  set  forth  in  the 
Preamble  contained  in  the  Resolution  sent  out 
with  the  notices  convening  this  Meeting,  but 
I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  main  objection, 
the  inability  to  supervise  and  maintain  disci- 
pline, and  show  how  it  can  be  overcome.  In 
every  walk  of  life  a  favorable  environment 
and  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions  are 
necessary  before  success  can  be  achieved.  The 
superlative  genius,  or  the  man  of  indomitable 
perseverance,  may  succeed  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances,  but  most  of  us  require  a  certain 


measure  of  assistance.  I  wish  to  point  out 
some  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  success 
of  blind  teachers,  viz.: 

1.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  classes  held  by  the  sighted  teachers, 
thus  establishing  a  fixed  standard  of  conduct 
in  the  minds  of  the  children. 

3.  The  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  honour 
and  love  of  fair  play  in  the  children,  that  will 
lead  them  to  regard  the  taking  advantage  of 
a  blind  teacher  as  a  mean  action. 

4.  The  other  members  of  the  staff  should 
report  to  the  blind  teachers  the  awkward  posi- 
tions or  mannerisms  of  the  members  of  their 
their  class,  so  that  they  may  be  on  the  lookout 
foi  them,  and  correct  any  which  had  escaped 
notice. 

5.  The  class  room  should.be  situated  where 
occasional  observation  can  be-  secured. 

6.  It  is  an  advantage  for  any  teacher  (blind 
or  sighted)  of  blind  children,  to  have  them 
arranged  so  that  one  can  pass  behind  the 
back  of  the  seats.  It  enables  one  to  examine 
easily  the  work  on  the  type-board,  maps,  &c. 
In  the  case  of  blind  teachers,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  they  should  be  able  to  pass 
amongst  the  pupils  to  examine  the  work,  cor- 
rect bad  positions,  and  more  easily  detect 
whispering,  or  other  disorder. 

I  think  the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions 
would  enable  a  qualified  blind  teacher  easily  to 
maintain  discipline.  If  a  blind  teacher  can 
pass  freely  among  the  pupils  in  the  class  room, 
the  ear  will  serve  instead  of  the  eye  to  detect 
causes  of  disorder,  and  the  occasional  placing 
of  the  hand  upon  the  chair  will  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pupil,  even  if  not  detected  by  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  I  well  remember  the  sur- 
prise of  a  dishonest  pupil,  when  the  hand  he 
reached  out  to  copy  a  comrade's  answer  from 
the  type-board,  fell  on  the  hand  of  the  teacher. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  an  impression  was  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  that  class  that  dishonesty 
did  not  pay.  I  once  visited  the  class  of  a  blind 
teacher  in  Clerkenwell,  and  found  that  she  was 
managing  and  maintaining  discipline  in  a  class 
where  the  ages  varied  from  five  to  fourteen, 
and  was  also  looking  after  a  little  baby  aged 
two,  whom  she  begged  the  mother  to  send  to 
her  class,  rather  than  have  his  blind  sister  kept 
at  home  to  take  care  of  him.  I  could  give 
many  instances  to  show  than  an  alert  blind 
teacher  can  maintain  order  in  a  class  room  as 
well  as  a  sighted  teacher.  When  I  taught  in 
the  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  the  en- 
tire supervision  of  the  boys'  dormitories  was 
under  a  blind  man,  and  irregularities  were  al- 
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niost  unknown.  While  some  may  doubt  the 
ability  of  blind  teachers  to  supervise  out  of  th  : 
class  room,  they  certainly  can  be  able  seconds 
in  the  matter  of  supervision. 

In  the  recent  examination  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  five  out  of  the  six  blind 
candidates  passed — one  with  honors  in  five 
subjects,  and  only  eighteen  out  of  thirty 
sighted  candidates.  There  are  now  sixty-one 
graduates  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  em- 
ployed in  various  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  their  work 
is  satisfactory.  There  are  many  other  blind 
teachers  besides  these,  whose  positions  will  be 
jeopardised  by  this  growing  tendency  to  re- 
place them  by  sighted  teachers.  It  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  training  the  blind, 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  promote  their  em- 
ployment. 

When  you  study  the  "History  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,"  you  will  find  that  the  blind 
themselves  have  played  an  important  part.  It 
is  true,  the  Institution  in  Paris  was  founded 
by  Valentin  Hauy,  but  he  was  the  friend  of 
Mile.  Paradis,  and  her  example  may  have  had 
great  influence  in  the  development  of  his 
scheme  of  education.  England  owes  its  first 
School  for  the  Blind  to  Edward  Rushton,  the 
brave  sailor,  who  lost  his  sight  caring  for  the 
slaves.  When  the  whole  wretched  cargo  of  an 
African  slaver  was  seized  with  ophthalmia,  no 
one  dared  to  venture  into  the  hold  except 
Rushton.  He  went  daily  to  minister  to  them 
in  their  neglect  and  destitution,  with  the  result 
that  he  returned  to  England  a  blind  man.  In 
connection  with  Mr.  Christie,  a  blind  music 
teacher  in  Liverpool,  Rushton's  idea  of  a 
benefit  club  was  changed  into  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  school.  Many  blind  teachers  could  be 
mentioned  who  have  been  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing various  schools  and  workshops.  Wher- 
ever the  enthusiasm  that  gave  the  first  impulse 
has  died  out,  and  the  work  of  any  school  or  in- 
stitution has  become  dead  and  mechanical,  you 
will  generally  find  it  is  a  blind  teacher  who  has 
brought  new  life,  and  been  the  means  of  an  on- 
ward movement.  Louis  Braille,  by  his  perfec- 
tion of  a  point  system,  opened  a  new  world  to 
the  blind  of  his  own  country,  which  Dr.  Armi- 
tage,  by  his  zeal  and  generosity,  extended  to 
the  English-speaking  world.  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  by  his  insistence  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  blind  in  order  to  succeed,  must  have 
a    training    equal    to    the   sighted,    with    whom 


they  have  to  compete,  revolutionized  the  edu- 
cational training  of  the  blind. 

Knowing  as  I  do,  what  blind  people  have  ac- 
complished in  the  past,  and  what  they  are  do- 
ing today,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  the 
resolution." 

In  seconding  the  resolution  Mr.  Stainsby  re- 
marked that  his  experience  of  blind  teachers 
extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-two  years, 
and  he  could  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  blind 
teachers  of  the  blind  were  among  the  very 
best  of  all  the  teachers  he  had  known.  It  is 
true  they  have  their  limitations  in  some  sub- 
jects where  sight  is  essential,  but  in  those  pe- 
culiar to  the  blind,  he  far  excelled  his  sighted 
co-worker,  for  he  approached  his  pupil  from  a 
right  standpoint.  Being  himself  blind  he  rea- 
lized the  difficulties  of  his  blind  pupil,  and 
knew  how  to  meet  them  as  no  sighted  person 
could.  Mr.  Stainsby  pointed  out  the  engage- 
ment of  a  blind  teacher  undoubtedly  carried 
with  it  the  imposition  of  a  little  more  work 
on  other  (sighted)  teachers  and  officials,  but 
this  apparent  disadvantage  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  superior  special  work 
of  the  blind  teacher.  He  urged  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Schools  for  the  Blind  should  remem- 
ber that  inasmuch  as  these  institutions  were 
founded  for  the  blind,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  maximum  number  of  blind  persons 
should  be  engaged  in  them  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. Mr.  Guy  Campbell  having  reported  to 
the  meeting  that  the  Superintendents  were 
practically  unanimous  in  their  advocacy  of 
blind  teachers,  it  appeared  to  him  (the  speaker) 
that  there  was  only  one  conclusion  he  could 
come  to,  namely,  that  the  Board  of  Education 
was  prejudiced  against  blind  teachers.  If  so, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  that  prejudice 
by  endeavoring  to  convince  the  Board  that  the 
blind  teacher  is  a  necessity  in  our  Schools. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Stainsby  stated  that  he  should 
not  rest  until  the  question  was  settled  in  favor 
of  the  employment  of  suitable  blind  teachers. 
He  came  to  that  meeting  with  special  instruc- 
tions from  his  Council  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  the  blind  teacher.  In  conclusion,  the 
speaker  remarked  that  since  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  nothing  had  impressed  him  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  most  of  the  best  appa- 
ratus used  for  the  education  of  the  Blind  had 
been  invented  by  blind  persons. 

A  most  interesting  discussion  followed  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  in  which  the  follow- 
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ing  took  part:  Mr.  Illingworth  (Manches- 
ter), Mr.  Littlewood  (Liverpool),  Lt.-Col. 
Jolly  (Preston),  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy  (Bris- 
tol), Miss  Garaway  (Linden  Lodge,  L.C.C.), 
Mr.  Pine  (Nottingham),  Mr.  Martin  (Swiss 
Cottage  School,  London),  Miss  Petty  (As- 
sistant Superintendent,  L.C.C. ),  Miss  Wood- 
head  (Barclay  Home,  Brighton),  Miss  Foakes 
(East  London  School,  Clapton),  and  Mr.  Guy 
Campbell  (Royal  Normal  College). 

The  resolution  having  been  put  to  the  meet- 
ing and  carried  unanimously,  the  Chairman 
thanked  the  speakers  for  so  freely  expressing 


their  opinions,  and  hoped  that  in  order  that 
something  definite  might  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter, a  special  sub-committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  resolution,  as  far  as  possible. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  were 
elected    on    the    Committee :      Lady    Campbell, 
Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  Mr.  Illingworth,  Mr.  Lit- 
tlewood, Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Pine,  Mr.  Stains 
by,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson. 

After  instructions  had  been  given  by  the 
meeting  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  general 
line  of  action,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


STATE  AID  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 

New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  and  Arizona  Pkovide  for  Their  Care 


On  March  22,  1912,  Governor  John  A.  Dix 
of  the  State  of  New  York  signed  bill  No.  947, 
entitled, 

"An  act  to  amend  the  education  law  relative 
to  the  kindergarten  training  and  instruction  of 
blind  babies  and  children." 

The  new  matter  which  affects  the  care  of 
blind  babies  is  as   follows  : 

"Blind  babies  and  children,  not  residing  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years  and  under  and  possessing  the  other  quali- 
fications prescribed  in  the  preceding  section  of 
this  chapter  and  requiring  kindergarten  train- 
ing and  instruction  shall  be  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment as  state  pupils  in  one  of  the  homes  for 
blind  babies  and  children  maintained  by  the 
International  Sunshine  Society,  Brooklyn 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Crippled  and  Defective 
Children,  and  the  Catholic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  any  such  child  may  be  transferred 
to  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  city  of 
New  York  or  village  of  Batavia,  to  which  he 
or  she  would  otherwise  be  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment, upon  arriving  at  suitable  age,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  term  of  kindergarten  training  and  in- 
struction for  babies  and  children  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years  and  under  received  into  any  such 
institution  under  the  provisions  of  section  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-two  of  this  chapter,  shall 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  and  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  dol- 
lar a  day." 

Since  the  signing  of  this  bill,  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  appointed  to  the 
International  Sunshine  Society  Homes,  eleven 
children. 

Prior  to  the  making  of  this  law,  the  Commis- 
sioner  could   not   appoint   a  blind   child   under 


eight.  Now  he  is  privileged  to  appoint  a  child 
from  the  day  it  is  blinded.  This  will  save 
many  little  folks  from  having  to  struggle  along 
as  best  they  can  to  reach  the  age  of  eight  when 
ample  provision  is  made  for  their  education. 

The  International  Sunshine  Society  has  es- 
tablished two  institutions  for  the  care,  main- 
tenance and  education  of  blind  children  too 
young  to  enter  the  institutions  already  pro- 
vided for  the  older  children,  or  the  public 
school  classes  which  have  lately  been  opened 
to  them. 

These  institutions  are  homes,  nurseries,  hos- 
pitals and  kindergartens  combined  and  are  open 
the  year  round. 

The  Dyker  Heights  home,  8th  St.  and  13th 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  incorporated  in  1905, 
was  established  and  is  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Blind  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Society,  headquarters  at  96  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  same  Depart- 
ment has  established  a  second  institution  for 
blind  babies  in  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

The  first  institution  is  on  the  cottage  plan 
and  provides  for  twenty-five  children.  One 
building  serves  as  a  nursery  and  a  home,  the 
second  as  a  hospital  and  kindergarten  depart- 
ment. The  property  is  valued  at  $50,000.  New 
York  City  commits  to  this  institution  its  blind 
babies,  and  pays  a  dollar  a  day.  The  bill  for 
this  passed  in  1908. 

The  Arthur  Home  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  at 
present,  can  house  forty  babies. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  pays  $330  per  year 
for  the  blind  babies  it  commits  to  the  Arthur 
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Home.  The  New  York  state  law,  which  went 
into  effect  March  22,  1912,  provides  for  these 
children  through  the  education  department  in- 
stead of  the  charity  department.  The  state 
provides  for  its  blind  children  because  they  are 
blind  and  because  they  should  have  special  care. 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  the  president 
of  the  International  Sunshine  Society,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  material,  has 
been  urging,  in  many  states,  legislation  which 
shall  make  provision  for  blind  babies.  Mrs. 
Alden  states  that  encouragement  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  governors  in  Idaho,  Mary- 
land and  Oregon  and  adds  that  she  hopes  "to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  every  state  will  take 
care  of  its  blind  babies."  The  last  state  to  take 
up  this  matter  is  Arizona.  Early  this  summer 
at  the  Second  Session  of  the  First  Legislature 
the  following  act  was  passed : 

To  provide  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  in- 
struction of  blind  babies  and  children. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 

of  Arizona: 

Section  1.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  suitable 
care,  maintenance  and  instruction  of  babies 
and  children  under  school  age  residing  in  this 
state  who  may  be  born  blind  or  become  blind 
in  any  case  where  by  reason  of  lack  of  means 
or  other  cause  the  parent  or  parents  of  such 
children  may  be  unable  to  properly  care  for, 
maintain  and  educate  such  children. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  such 
care,     maintenance     and     education     the     said 


Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  con- 
tract with  any  institution  having  or  furnishing 
facilities  for  such  care,  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation in  this  or  any  other  state  at  a  contract 
price  to  be  agreed  upon,  not  exceeding  one 
($1.00)  dollar  per  day;  provided  that  such 
contract  shall  be  made  by  and  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  parents  or  the  surviving  parent 
of  any  such  child. 

Sec.  3.  Such  contract  shall  continue  in  force 
and  the  care,  maintenance  and  education  pro- 
vided therein  shall  continue  until  such  child 
attains  the  age  of  six  years ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  said  Board  of  Education  may  in  its 
discretion  continue  such  contract  in  force  until 
such  child  attains  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  included  in  the  tax 
to  be  levied  for  state  school  purposes,  a  rate 
sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred ($2,500.00)  dollars,  in  addition  to  all 
other  sums  provided  by  law,  which  sum  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  deemed  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  modify  any 
existing  law  with  reference  to  the  education 
oi  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

Editor's  Note. — Those  who  may  not  have 
been  following-  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment for  nurseries  for  blind  babies  should  be 
reminded  that  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
had  private  nurseries  for  blind  babies  estab- 
lished before  the  Sunshine  Society  took  up  this 
work.  Later  the  Connecticut  nursery  became  a 
part  of  the  state  institution  for  the  blind  of 
that  state.  The  recent  efforts  of  the  Sunshine 
Society  have  been  toward  State  Aid.  For  other 
articles  about  the  nurseries,  see  Vol.  II.  30,  33, 
34;  Vol.  Ill,  121,   157,   165;  Vol.  V,  63. 


SAMUEL  BACON,  1823-1909 

Founder  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 

A  HERO  IN   THE    STRIFE 

By   JENNIE   E.    JOHNSON 

Editor's  Note. — In  June,  1911,  a  tablet  was  placed  upon  the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind  in 
memory  of  its  founder  and  benefactor.  At  the  Memorial  Service,  held  at  that  time,  the  follow- 
ing- paper  was  read  by  Miss  Johnson. 


The  world  is  a  vast  battleground,  the  scene 

of    an    unending    struggle,   which    every   living 

creature  is   forced  to  enter.     Life  with  all  of 

us  is  a  struggle,  and  whether,  at  its  close,  we 

leave    the    field    as    conquerors    or    conquered, 

will  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  we  have 

fought.     Ere  we  enter  the  thick  of  the   fray, 

it   is   well    that   we   pause    and   harken    to    the 

stirring   words    which   come    from    out   of    the 

past : 

"In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle — 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife!" 


Some  there  are  who  have  heeded  well  these 
words,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  find  inspira- 
tion in  considering  the  life  of  one  such  hero, 
one  whose  life  has  closely  touched  our  lives. 

To  the  memory  of  Samuel  Bacon  we  gladly 
pay  tribute,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  title  so 
justly  deserved,  "a  hero  in  the  strife."  He 
not  only  fought  bravely  his  own  battles,  but 
did  much  to  make  the  struggle  less  difficult  for 
others.  Himself  blind,  he  understood  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  Full  well  he  knew  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered.  Zealously  be 
labored  in  our  behalf.     It  is  but  natural,  there- 
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fore,  that  we  revere  the  memory  of  this  man 
who  was  at  once  our  friend  and  the  champion 
of  our  cause. 

Samuel  Bacon  was  born  in  Cortland, 
Trumble  County,  Ohio  May  10,  1823.  He  was 
a  boy  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word — an  active, 
daring,  wide-awake  boy,  keenly  interested  in 
nature  and  fond  of  outdoor  sports. 

For  four  years  he  attended  school,  where 
he  learned  to  read,  write  and  spell.  Regarding 
his  introduction  into  the  intricacies  of  mathe- 
matics, Mr.  Bacon  said,  in  after  years,  "1 
have  no  remembrance  of  a  time  when  I  could 
not  compute  anything  I  desired."  Eager  as 
he  was  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  a  lad  of 
such  buoyant  spirit  the  schoolroom  offered 
less  attraction  than  the  great  forest  teaming 
with  life.  The  birds,  the  squirrels  and  even 
the  trees  themselves  were  well  known  friends 
of  this  ardent  lover  of  nature.  Fond  of  pic- 
tures, his  eye  never  failed  to  see,  and  his 
artist  soul  never  failed  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  in  the  ever-changing  scenes  on  the 
great  canvas  which  Nature  had  spread  wide 
before  him.  A  landscape  once  seen  was  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  his  memory.  This 
power  of  being  able  to  recall  clearly  what  he 
had  looked  upon  must  have  been  a  source  of 
infinite  satisfaction,  for  all  too  soon  the  time 
came  when  the  pictures  which  hung  in  mem- 
ory's gallery  were  the  only  ones  which  could 
afford  pleasure.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
the  boy  had  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  the 
most  disastrous  effect  of  which  was  the  loss 
of  sight.  Life  must  henceforth  be  faced 
under  new  conditions.  However,  his  mis- 
fortune did  not  baffle  this  lad  of  dauntless 
courage.  He  continued  to  participate  in  all 
games  the  same  as  before.  He  delighted  in 
running  races  with  his  companions.  Placing 
a  pole  or  bar  on  his  shoulder,  which  aided  in 
standing  erect  as  well  as  ascertaining  direc- 
tion, and  closely  observing  the  wind,  the 
young  athlete  could  run  very  swiftly  and  very 
straight,  too.  No  nutting  party  was  ever  com- 
plete without  the  fearless,  sightless  boy,  who, 
with  bare  feet  that  he  might  the  better  test 
the  safety  of  the  branches,  was  always  de- 
pended on  to  climb  the  trees,  being  recognized 
as  by  far  the  best  climber.  Also,  he  was 
chosen  to  perform  this  feat  because,  as  his 
companions  said,  it  did  not  make  his  head 
swim.  His  loss  of  sight,  instead  of  intimidat- 
ing,  seemed   rather   to   stimulate  and   develope 


hi--,  naturally  daring  spirit.  He  readily  learned 
to  skate,  ride  and  swim.  First  with,  and  later 
without  the  aid  of  a  long  pole,  he  learned 
to  walk  on  the  edge  of  the  top  board  of  a 
fence,  a  perilous  performance,  yet  one  which 
served  him  well,  for  in  the  same  way  he  could 
cross   a   stream   on   a   log  or  pole,   and   in   the 


SAMUEL    BACON 

same  way,  too,  he  could,  in  later  years,  walk 
a  joist  in  a  building. 

To  the  habits  formed  in  youth  can  be  traced 
the  success  of  later  years.  When  Mr.  Bacon, 
as  a  boy,  resolutely  faced  and  conquered  the 
obstacles  which  lay  in  his  path,  then  and  there 
he  laid  the  foundation  without  which  such  a 
career  as  his  proved  to  be  would  have  been 
impossible.  Success  in  this  world  depends 
largely  on  our  attitude  toward  the  world. 
Instead  of  allowing  his  affliction  to  fetter  him, 
instead  of  shrinking  into  himself  and  isolating 
himself  from  his  companions,  Mr.  Bacon 
herocially  faced  life,  determined  to  conquer  in 
spite  of  odds.  It  was  because  he  continued  to 
mingle  with  his  playfellows  and  because  he 
learned  to  do  all  the  things  they  did,  that 
they  in  turn  continued  to  look  upon  him  as 
one  of  them,  and  expected  him  to  do  what- 
ever they  themselves  could  do.  A  further 
knowledge  of  his  character  reveals  undaunted 
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courage,  a  strong  will  and  untiring  industry. 
In  his  every  act  we  read  the  determined  dec- 
laration, "I  will  find  a  way  or  make  one." 

Eager  to  acquire  knowledge,  Mr.  Bacon  was, 
while  yet  a  boy,  very  fond  of  books,  but  it 
was  not  altogether  easy  to  obtain  a  reader. 
Fortunately,  there  was  a  near  neighbor  who 
was  also  fond  of  books.  The  difficulty  lay  in 
the  fact  that  this  friend  was  too  poor  to 
furnish  light  by  which  to  read.  He,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  the  boy  that  he  gather  wood 
with  which  to  make  a  blaze  in  the  fireplace, 
thus  providing  the  necessary  light.  To  this 
the  lad  readily  agreed,  for  he  could  take  his 
ax,  go  into  the  timber,  cut  down  and  put  up 
as  much  cord  wood  as  any  boy  of  his  age. 
Thus,  by  the  light  of  the  wood  fire,  all  of 
the  books  in  the  neighborhood  were  read. 
His  retentive  mind  made  it  unnecessary  for 
the  young  student  to  hear  a  book  the  second 
time.  For  nearly  four  years  he  and  his  book- 
lcving  friend  continued  their  reading.  Then 
it  was  decided  that  the  boy  should  be  placed 
in  school.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Though  small  for  his  age,  he 
was  strong  and  active,  free  from  all  awkward, 
cautious  habits. 

William  Chapin  was  then  superintendent  of 
the  Columbus  institution.  He  and  his  two 
assistants,  W.  H.  Churchman  and  A.  W. 
Penniman,  men  well  known  as  educators  of 
the  blind,  came,  in  due  time,  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  bright,  energetic  lad,  who  had 
been  placed  under  their  instruction. 

At  first  the  boy  gave  his  attention  almost 
wholly  to  the  industrial  department.  He  soon 
became  very  proficient  in  the  making  of 
brushes,  that  being  the  principal  trade  then 
taught.  "Have  faith  in  nothing  but  in  in- 
dustry ;  be  at  it  early  and  late,"  seems  to 
have  been  the  motto  of  the  young  workman; 
for  while  the  other  boys  were  at  play,  he  was 
always  to  be  found  in  the  shop.  He  bought 
material,  made  and  sold  brushes  on  his  own 
account,  thus  earning  a  little  money,  which 
Inter  was  of  great  use  to  him.  Busy  though 
he  was,  he  seems  to  have  found  ample  time 
for  getting  into  mischief,  a  trait  not  uncom- 
mon to  boys. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  third  school  year, 
algebra,  geometry  and  physics  were  added  to 
the  course  of  study,  and,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest   of    Mr.    Penniman,    teacher    of   physics, 


young  Samuel  was  placed  in  these  three 
classes.  The  Superintendent  had  said  of  him, 
''He  will  not  study,  but  will  always  be  in 
mischief.  He  is  the  worst  boy  in  school." 
But  Mr.  Chapin  was  mistaken,  for  the  mis- 
chievous boy  became  intensely  interested  in 
his  new  studies,  and  mastered  them  in  a  way 
which  astonished  his  teachers.  Soon  Mr. 
Chapin,  who  taught  the  class  in  algebra,  in- 
quired of  the  other  teachers  if  they  were 
assisting  the  boy;  to  which  inquiry  they  re- 
plied that  they  had  given  no  further  assist- 
ance than  merely  to  answer  his  questions. 
This  they  were  requested  not  to  do  in  the 
future,  for  it  was  discouraging  the  other 
pupils  to  be  so  far  outdone  by  the  youngest 
member  of  the  class ;  but  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  class  was  not  the  one  to  submit 
unresistingly  to  this  attempt  to  check  his  prog- 
ress. He  was  not  long  in  discovering  the 
cause,  and  the  knowledge  roused  his  combative 
spirit.  "He  can  conquer  who  thinks  he  can," 
and  this  determined  lad  knew  he  could.  The 
small  sum  which  had  accumulated  from  the 
sale  of  brushes  now  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
With  it  he  purchased  books,  and  pressed  into 
service  whomever  he  could  as  reader.  He 
had  learned  what  many  people  never  learn ; 
namely,  the  value  of  time.  During  these  days 
of  strenuous  effort,  he  formed  a  habit  which 
made  it  possible  to  utilize  even  the  brief  re- 
cesses. He  could,  during  these  short  intervals, 
take  up  a  subject,  work  with  it  until  sum- 
moned to  class,  drop  it  instantly,  give  his 
whole  attention  to  the  work  under  considera^ 
tion  in  the  schoolroom,  then,  at  any  time,  take 
up  the  subject  which  had  previously  occupied 
his  thought  and  continue  to  work  with  it  from 
the  point  where  he  had  left  off.  Prior  to  this 
time,  another  habit  had  been  formed,  a  habit 
which  it  would  be  well  for  every  student  to 
form.  Each  night,  after  retiring,  a  thorough 
review  of  the  day's  work  was  made,  and  all 
questions  which  had  been  found  perplexing 
were  carefully  thought  out.  To  do  this  often 
took  until  late  at  night,  but  this  loss  of  sleep 
was  not  felt,  for,  as  Mr.  Bacon  himself  as- 
serted in  after  years,  he  could  get  on  veiy  well 
by  sleeping  only  four  hours. 

Thus  armed  with  books,  a  reader  and  well- 
formed  habits,  it  was  but  a  short  time  until 
the  young  mathematician  found  himself  in  ad- 
vance not  only  of  the  members  of  his  class, 
but  of  his  teacher  as  well.     Thus  it  was  that 
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the  boy,  who  had  been  expected  always  to  be 
causing  trouble  and  to  do  no  studying,  proved 
to  be  a  most  earnest  student,  and  so  grew  in 
favor  with  the  Superintendent,  who,  being 
the  instructor  in  algebra,  now  turned  the  class 
over  to  young  Samuel,  who  continued  to  serve 
as  teacher  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
that  he  was  in  school.  From  that  time  for- 
ward no  further  effort  was  made  to  check 
his  progress ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible.  He  worked 
zealously,  unaided  by  any  teacher.  In  this 
manner  he  passed  througji  the  lower  branches 
of  mathematics,  gaining,  at  the  same  time,  a 
fair  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  found  himself  well  ad- 
vanced in  calculus.  All  the  while  he  kept  up 
in  his  other  classes.  It  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  climb.  With  no  one  to  direct  his  study, 
he  used  such  books  as  he  could  get.  At  that 
time  it  was  very  hard  to  get  good,  up-to-date 
text  books.  Many  perplexing  questions  were 
encountered ;  yet,  with  a  zeal  and  courage  that 
never  flagged,  the  ambitious  youth  persevered. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  chanced  to  meet,  just 
at  this  time,  a  Scotchman  who  was  a  mathe- 
matician of  great  ability,  and  by  him  all  dif- 
ficult points  were  explained. 

Wishing  to  assist  the  youth  who  was  so 
heroically  struggling  to  obtain  an  education,  a 
friend  offered  to  read  to  him  from  daylight 
till  breakfast  time.  This  offer  was  readily 
accepted,  though  the  arrangement  necessitated 
rising  before  daylight,  walking  a  distance  of 
one  mile  to  the  friend's  room,  and  often  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  drenching  in  the  morning 
dew. 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  through  the  night." 

Thus  availing  himself  of  the  service  of  his 
friend,  the  eager,  zealous  lad  achieved  much. 
In  a  short  time  he  completed  "Davies'  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,"  and  in  fourteen  days  he 
mastered  "Davies'  Analytical  Geometry,' 
omitting  the  seventh  book.  So  thoroughly  did 
he  master  the  geometry  that,  in  later  years, 
he  taught  the  subject  a  number  of  times  with- 
out reference  to  any  text  book.  Regarding 
his  work  along  this  line,  Mr.  Bacon  is  quoted 
as  saying :  "In  all  my  mathematical  pursuits 
I    have   never   used    any   tangible    apparatus — 


have  never  failed  to  teach  the  blind  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  teaching  the  seeing,  with 
their  figures  before  them,  have  always  been 
able  to  follow  quickly,  being  less  liable  to  get 
my  lines  mixed.  I  never  experienced  any  dif- 
ficulty in  comprehending  or  retaining  in  mind 
the   most   complex    mathematical   figures." 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  Superintendent 
Chapin  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  became 
deeply  interested  in  this  mathematical  genius, 
who  had  not  merely  great  ability,  but  had, 
a-so,  the  perseverance,  the  determination  and 
the  ambition  to  make  that  ability  count  for 
something.  At  the  close  of  his  fourth  term  in 
the  Ohio  Institution,  the  interest  felt  by  Mr. 
Chapin  was  made  manifest.  He  summoned 
the  boy  to  his  office,  and  inquired  concerning 
his  plans  for  the  future.  When  asked  what 
object  he  had  in  view,  Samuel  replied,  "I  have 
none ;  I  have  been  too  busy  to  consider  that 
question."  To  this  the  Superintendent  said, 
"You  are  almost  grown,  and  should  have  an 
object  in  life."  The  Institution  had  done  for 
the  boy  all  that  it  was  then  possible  for  it  to 
do.  Though  he  was  entitled  to  remain  there 
three  years  longer,  he  would  gain  nothing  by 
doing  so.  Mr.  Chapin  proposed  that  he  go 
to  college.  This,  Samuel  explained,  was  im- 
possible, as  he  did  not  have  the  means  nor 
friends  on  whom  he  could  call  for  such  as- 
sistance. The  Superintendent  made  haste  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  he 
had  no  friends,  for  though  he  knew  it  not, 
he  had  won  the  admiration  and  enlisted  the 
interest  of  many  persons.  Several  of  the  col- 
leges had  offered  free  admission,  and  Mr. 
Chapin  assured  the  lad  that,  should  he  decide 
to  accept  any  one  of  these  offers,  the  necessary 
means  would  be  provided.  One  obstacle 
barred  the  way.  Much  as  the  boy  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  a  college 
course,  he  shrank  from  placing  himself  in  a 
dependent  position.  Accordingly,  when  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  Superintendent's  presence, 
with  the  request  that  he  think  the  matter  over, 
he  went  straightway  to  his  most  valued  friend 
and  adviser,  A.  W.  Penniman.  To  him  was 
given  an  account  of  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Chapin,  and  the  wise  counsellor's  advice  was, 
"go."  To  the  objection  of  becoming  depen- 
dent on  others  Mr.  Penniman  said,  "We  are 
all  dependent,  and  if  we  did  not  recognize  that 
fact,  nothing  would  be  accomplished."  So  his 
thirst   for  knowledge  conquered,  and  the  am- 
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bitious    youth    decided    to    follow    his    friend's 
advice. 

After  much  discussion  between  Mr.  Chapin 
and  the  Board,  arrangements  were  finally 
made.  For  the  support  of  each  pupil  in  at- 
tendance at  the  School  for  the  Blind  the 
state  appropriated  eighty  dollars  per  year.  The 
Board  decided  to  allow  Samuel  Bacon  still 
to  be  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the  Institution, 
though  he  would  thereafter  receive  instruction 
elsewhere.  Kenyan  College  was  among  the 
number  which  had  offered  a  scholarship. 
Thither  the  boy  resolved  to  go,  knowing  that 
there  was  there  an  excellent  professor  of 
mathematics.  Thus  it  was  that  in  September, 
1S44,  Samuel  Bacon  entered  college.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  teachers  and  students.  It 
was  not  long  until  he  found  that  his  self- 
conducted  course  of  study  had  carried  him 
far  beyond  the  college  course  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  languages.  In  these  he  was  very  de- 
ficient. He  had  studied  French  a  little,  hoping 
thereby  to  be  able  to  read  French  mathematics, 
but  he  had  barely  looked  inside  a  Latin  gram- 
mar. He  was,  therefore,  assigned  two  classics, 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  feared  his  progress  would 
be  slow,  for  in  early  youth  he  had  become 
strongly  prejudiced  against  memorizing,  a  pre- 
judice which  he  deeply  regretted  all  his  life. 
The  necessity  of  depending  entirely  on  his 
memory  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
means  of  taking  notes.  It  was  not  until  some 
years  later  that  New  York  Point  and  Braille 
were  introduced  into  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  this  country.  Thus,  with  no  method  of  writ- 
ing, the  student  of  languages  found  himself 
handicapped,  it  being  especially  hard  to  handle 
sentences;  for  if  any  part  slipped  from  mem- 
ory, it  was  then  necessary  to  have  it  reread. 
Yet  all  these  difficulties  did  not  baffle  the  res- 
olute, energetic  pupil  from  Columbus.  He 
knew  no  such  word  as  "fail." 

"Trial  proves  the  hero, 
Though  he  ne'er  prevails, 
He  who  never  struggles 
Is  the  one  who  fails." 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  conquer, 
Master  Samuel  set  to  work  with  a  will.  He 
soon  became  familiar  with  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  especially  Greek,  which  he  greatly  pre- 
ferred to  Latin.  In  time  he  could  memorize  a 
sentence  in  either  of  these  languages  as  quick- 
ly, if  not  more  quickly,  than  a  sentence  in 
English,    the    reason    for    this    being    that    the 


idea  in  the  English  sentence  always  absorbed 
his  attention.  He  kept  up  with  his  seeing 
classmates,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  passed 
as  good  an   examination   as   any  of   them. 

During  this  first  year  in  college,  in  addition 
to  the  two  classics,  he  reviewed  logic  and 
rhetoric  and  took  a  course  in  chemistry. 
Occasionally  he  called  on  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  who  gave  him  some  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches ;  but  some  delicacy  was 
felt  in  soliciting  such  aid,  as  the  boy  did  not 
have  the  means  wherewith  to  pay  the  pro- 
fessor. The  eighty  dollars  appropriated  must 
pay  for  board,  a  reader  and  all  other  ex- 
penses. 

"The  most  he  gleans  who  works  and  never 
swerves."  During  his  first  vacation  after  en- 
tering Kenyon  College,  Mr.  Bacon  did  not 
leave,  finding  it  cheaper  to  remain  there  and 
study  than  to  go  elsewhere.  Then,  too,  an- 
other student,  who  decided  to  stay  in  order 
to  review  the  year's  course  in  classics,  offered 
to  read  the  same  aloud. 

When  the  second  year  of  his  college  career 
began,  no  studies  other  than  the  classics  were 
assigned  Mr.  Bacon,  as  he  had  already  mas- 
tered the  other  subjects  taught  there.  Thus 
he  had  ample  time  for  miscellaneous  reading, 
his  fellow  students  willingly  doing  such  read- 
ing without  charging  for  their  services. 
Nevertheless,  his  dependent  position  made  him 
restless  and  discontented ;  so  when  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  had  come,  he  decided  to  return 
to  Columbus.  Though  he  had  practiced  the 
most  rigid  economy,  yet,  after  all  bills  had 
been  settled,  he  did  not  have  left  enough 
money  to  pay  his  fare  in  the  stage  which  ran 
between  Gambier  and  Columbus,  there  being 
no  railroad  at  that  time.  Whatever  he  willed 
to  do  that  he  did ;  so,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  to  Columbus,  nothing  could 
hinder.  With  the  few  pennies  which  he  had 
in  his  possession  he  bought  some  cakes,  and, 
with  these  in  his  pocket,  he  resolutely  set 
forth  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  a  fifty-mile 
walk  before  him. 

Convinced  that  he  could  more  advantage- 
ously pursue  his  studies  at  Columbus,  he  was 
ready  to  face  any  difficulty  or  endure  any  in- 
convenience in  order  that  he  might  accomplish 
his  purpose.  He  who  would  succeed  must 
expect  to  sacrifice,  to  endure  and  to  strive  un- 
ceasingly. Some  one  has  said,  "Successful 
people  usually  find  that  shade  trees  and   easy 
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chairs  are  very   few   and    far  between   on  the 
road   to   success." 

It  was  one  o'clock  the  next  day  when  the 
weary  pedestrain  reached  his  destination,  hun- 
gry and  footsore. 

It  was  not  long  until  he  had  made  very 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  carrying  on  his 
studies.  For  a  trifling  sum  he  secured  the 
assistance  of  a  kind  old  gentleman  who  lived 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  Institution. 
This  gentleman  was,  indeed,  well  qualified  to 
render  such  service.  He  was  very  proficient 
in  German,  French,  Latin  and  Greek.  In  these 
subjects  he  instructed  the  ambitious,  eager 
youth  who  had  sought  his  aid.  Greater  prog- 
ress was  made  under  this  wise  instructor  than 
had   previously  been   made   at   any  time. 

However,  trials  of  a  different  nature  soon 
proved  a  source  of  great  annoyance. 

"The  politicians  made  war  on  Mr.  Chapin, 
who  resigned."  To  Mr.  Bacon,  at  least,  this 
meant  the  loss  of  a  most  valued  friend. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Penniman  remained,  having 
been  appointed  superintendent  protem.  Mr. 
Bacon  was  himself  appointed  assistant  teacher. 
Also,  the  Board  appointed  another  teacher 
who  was  an  excellent  linguist  of  wide  experi- 
ence. To  him  was  assigned  the  task  of  pre- 
paring the  young  assistant  for  his  final  ex- 
aminations. Both  began  work  with  a  will,  but 
unfortunately  the  health  of  the  over-zealous 
student  began  to  fail,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  term  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  stu- 
dies altogether,  thus  making  it  impossible  even 
to  attempt  the  examinations. 

On  August  1,  1847,  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
Institute,  the  scene  of  his  arduous  labors,  the 
place  to  which  fond  memory  would  often  re- 
vert, for  here  had  been  found  friends  helpful 
and  true. 

After  a  few  months'  rest,  Mr.  Bacon  re- 
gained his  health,  but  from  the  time  that  he 
left  school  he  was  ever  afterwards  too  busy 
to  pay  much  attention  to  text  books. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Ohio  Institution,  he  be- 
came greatly  interested  in  the  blind  of  Illinois. 
He  felt  the  need  of  a  school  in  that  state,  and 
exerted  all  his  powers,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  same.  In  due 
time  his  hopes  were  realized,  for  in  1849  a 
school    was    opened. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Bacon  mar- 


ried Miss  Sarah  Graves,  a  lady  who  heartily 
sympathized  and  co-operated  with  him  in  his 
efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  blind. 
Throughout  her  life  Mrs.  Bacon  made  it  a 
rule  to  read  to  her  husband  four  hours  each 
day,   thus   rendering  most  valuable   service. 

In  1852  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon  visited  friends 
in  Iowa.  They  found  that  no  school  for  the 
blind  had  as  yet  been  established,  and  straight-, 
way  gave  their  attention  to  the  matter.  As 
a  result  of  their  united  efforts,  an  institution 
was  opened  at  Iowa  City,  but  was  later  re- 
moved to  Vinton,  its  present  location. 

In  1874  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon  came  to  Ne- 
braska, and  located  at  Nebraska  City.  Here, 
as  had  previously  been  the  case  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  it  was  found  that  the  state  had  made  no 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
Mr.  Bacon  was  a  third  time  instrumental  in 
establishing  an  institution.  On  March  1,  1875,. 
he  was  appointed  superintendent.  He  rented 
a  small  building,  and  on  March  19  of  the 
same  year,  formally  opened  school.  An  ap- 
propriation for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
school  building  was  obtained;  a  desirable  site 
was  selected,  and  on  January  13,  1876,  the  new 
building  was  ready  for  occupation.  During 
the  erection  of  this  building,  Mr.  Bacon  gave 
his  personal  attention  to  every  detail.  He  saw 
to  it  that  the  best  material  was  used.  He  was- 
often  to  be  seen  climbing  about  on  the  roof, 
critically  examining  the  work.  His  perilous 
position  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  work- 
men, but,  now  that  he  was  a  man  grown,  Mr. 
Bacon  found  it  no  more  difficult  to  walk  a 
joist  than,  in  early  youth,  it  had  been  to  walk 
the  edge  of  the  top  board  of  a  fence. 

In  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon  the  blind  found  the 
truest  of  friends.  Their  whole  interest  was 
centered  in  the  work  which  lay  before  them. 
By  them  time,  labor  and  money  were  expended 
in  carrying  out  their  plans.  For  example,  Mr.. 
Bacon  felt  the  need  of  purchasing  furniture, 
musical  instruments,  etc. ;  also,  of  erecting  a 
barn  and  building  a  fence  around  the  school 
grounds.  For  these  purposes  the  Legislature 
had  as  yet  made  no  appropriations.  Knowing 
that  the  Board  had  no  means  at  their  disposal, 
and  having  no  assurance  that  the  money  would 
ever  be  paid  back,  Mr.  Bacon  unhesitatingly 
furnished  the  necessary  funds,  amounting  to 
over  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Although  this, 
claim  was  afterwards  recognized,  yet  much 
credit  is  due  Mr.  Bacon  for  having  drawn  on: 
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his    own   funds,   not  knowing  that   the   money 
would  be  returned. 

Deeply  interested  in  their  pupils,  and  ear- 
nestly desiring  to  secure  every  advantage  for 
them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon  were  keenly  alive 
to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  meet  such  needs. 

For  two  years  and  eight  months  Mr.  Bacon 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind.  Upon  retiring  from 
this  position,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Woodland  Home,  his  farm  near  Nebraska 
City.  Here  he  made  as  thorough  and  as  com- 
prehensive a  study  of  agriculture  as  he  had 
previously  made  of  education.  Every  acre  of 
bis  farm  was  familiar  to  him,  and  he  gave 
his  personal  attention  to  the  smallest  detail 
of  every  phase  of  the  work.  Investment  in 
land  was  a  pet  hobby  of  his,  and  he  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  this  way. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Bacon  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  took  a  deep,  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  pupils,  ever  ready  to  use 
his  influence  in  their  behalf  and  to  render 
such  service  as  he  could. 
As  the  end  of  life's  battle  drew  near,  signs 


of  the  long  struggle  became  apparent,  and  the 
seemingly  unlimited  powers  of  our  hero  be- 
gan gradually  to  fail.  The  mind  which  had 
always  been  so  clear,  so  active,  so  brilliant 
began  now  to  wander.  The  great  intellect  was 
shattered,  and,  with  a  pang  of  regret,  all  who 
had  known  Mr.  Bacon  realized  that  a  most 
faithful  friend  was  drifting  away  from  them. 
On  February  12,  1909,  he  passed  away.  A 
simple  funeral  service  was  held  at  Institution 
Hall,  Sunday  afternoon,  February  14.  So,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  our  hero  finished  his 
course,  and  it  can  truly  be  said  of  him  he  had 
"fought  a  good  fight." 

On  June  11,  1911,  a  memorial  service  was 
held,  and  at  the  front  entrance  to  the  Ne- 
braska School  for  the  Blind  was  placed  a 
beautiful  bronze  tablet,  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  founder  and  benefactor  of  the 
school. 

"Were  a  star  quenched  on  hi^h, 

For  ages  would  its  light, 
Still  traveling  downward  from  the  sky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight ; 
So,  when  a  good  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men." 


THE  BLIND  GIRLS  HOME 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


BY  CAROLINE  W.  BATES' 


The  early  history  of  this  Home  is  of  great 
interest.  Some  fifty  years  ago  the  term  of  in- 
struction at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
was  limited  to  a  period  of  eight  years.  In  1868 
a  number  of  girls,  upon  completing  this  course, 
had  no  suitable  home  to  which  they  could  re- 
turn so  one  Friday  night  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  a  group  of  blind  girls  met  in  the  matron's 
room  at  the  School  and  discussed  the  great 
need  for  a  home.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  they  work  for  a  home  for  blind  girls. 
They  then  held  a  prayer  meeting  and  before 
they  separated  for  the  night  the  plans  for  a 
home  were  laid.  From  that  courageous  begin- 
ning, made  by  a  few  blind  girls,  has  grown  a 
permanent  institution,  adequately  managed, 
with  a  beautiful  building,  fully  equipped  and 
commodious  in  every  way. 


Commencing  with  a  fund  of  $1.95  the  brave 
little  group  bought  material;  made  articles  in 
the  school  work-room;  charged  ten  cents  ad- 
mission to  monthly  exhibitions  of  their  work; 
sold  the  articles  made;  gave  a  concert;  a 
strawberry  festival;  and  solicited  funds  for 
their  dear  object. 

The  patient  labor  of  the  first  few  years  re- 
sulted in  a  fund  of  $4,000  and  the  warm  sup- 
port of  friends.  Then  Mr.  James  E.  Yeatman 
furnished  and  opened  for  them  an  eight- 
roomed  house  near  the  Working  Women's 
Home  and  five  blind  girls  went  to  live  in  it. 
They  took  their  meals  at  the  Working 
Women's  Home.  Interest  on  the  money  they 
had  earned  was  used  for  their  board. 

After  about  five  years  the  Home,  with  more 
members  now,  moved  to  a  large  mansion  with 
ample  grounds.    Twice  again  the  Home  moved 
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to  more  commodious  quarters,  and  yet  again  it 
outgrew  them. 

In  1909  the  Home  moved  to  the  beautiful 
building  now  occupied.  The  building  and  site 
were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Culver.  A  hand- 
some fire-proof  structure  of  red  brick  with 
white  stone  trimmings,  the  building  is  in  every 
way  admirable.  Mr.  Hal  Lynch  was  the 
architect.  The  cost  of  site  and  building  was 
approximately   $70,000. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  parlors  or  sitting- 
rooms  for  general  use,  a  reception  room,  a 
large  reception  hall  with  a  fire-place  and  two 
stair-cases,  a  large  dining  room,  pantry,  serv- 
ing room,  kitchen,  bed  and  bath  rooms.  The 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  bed  rooms.  On 
e^-ch  of  these  floors  wings  extending  back  at 
right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  building  have 
halls  with  rooms  on  each  side.  By  this  ' 
rangement  each  room  has  an  outside  window. 
A  wide  porch  connects  the  two  ends  of  the 
wings  on  the  second  floor.  In  addition  to  the 
stairs  at  the  front  of  the  building,  two  stair- 
cases in  the  wings  lead  from  the  first  to  the 
second  floor.  There  are  forty-five  private 
rooms,  two  suites  and  six  bath  rooms.  An 
auditorium  with  a  stage,  a  laundry  fully 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences  and  a 
rcom  for  ironing  are  in  the  basement.  A  large 
attic  store-room  occupies  the  third  floor.  This 
attractive  big  room  is  the  scene  of  the  annual 
Harvest  Home  celebration.  The  building  is 
heated  by  hot  water.  Six  fire-gongs  are  pre- 
pared to  give  warning  in  case  of  fire. 

The  Home  is  under  the  management  of  the 
S^.  Louis  Women's  Christian  Association.  It 
has  its  own  officers  and  directors.  Mrs.  P.  S. 
Pelton,  the  able  and  devoted  president,  has 
lived  in  the  Home  for  some  years. 


The  Home  is  partially  endowed  and  is  large 
ly  supported  by  money  raised  by  entertain- 
ments and  by  donations.  For  the  work  accom- 
plished, the  running  expenses  are  very  low. 
Thirty-five  blind  women  live  in  the  Home, 
which  is  open  to  blind  women  of  the  State  who 
are  of  good  character  and  who  are  otherwise 
unprovided  with  a  Home.  No  entrance  fee  is 
asked. 

The  industry  of  earlier  days  still  prevails. 
The  women  of  the  household  are  constantly 
occupied.  They  care  for  their  own  rooms  and 
wash  and  wipe  the  dishes.  A  few  who  do 
housework  or  prefer  other  handicraft  ex- 
change services  using  part  of  the  money 
gained  by  the  sale  of  hand-made  articles  to  pay 
other  blind  women  for  cleaning  their  bed- 
rooms. Knitting,  crocheting,  tatting,  bead- 
work,  raffia,  and  patching  quilts,  fill  the  busy 
days.  Friends  of  the  Home  buy  all  the  arti- 
cles made.  Much  work  is  done  to  fill  orders. 
Each  woman  uses  the  money  earned  toward 
supplying  herself  with  clothes. 

Piano  and  vocal  music  by  members  of  the 
group  and  verses  by  one  gifted  woman  afford 
much  pleasure  to  all.  Friends  come  almost 
every  afternoon  and  read  aloud  while  the 
ladies  are  occupied  with  some  form  of  hand- 
work. Sunday  morning  and  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  evenings  many  of  the  household 
attend  church  services  in  the  neighborhood. 
Many  social  events  give  great  pleasure.  A 
George  Washington's  Birthday  Party,  a  Straw- 
berry Festival,  a  Harvest  Home  celebration,, 
and  a  Christmas  Bazaar  are  annual  events. 

A  portrait  in  the  sitting  room  and  a  bronze 
tablet  over  the  mantel  in  the  reception  hall 
commemorate  the  gratitude  of  the  Home  to  the 
donor  of  its  beautiful  building. 


BORDER    LINE    CASES    IN    SPECIAL    SCHOOLS1 


By    JAMES    J.    DOW 
Superintendent  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 


In  schools  for  special  classes,  such  as 
those  of  lacking  or  defective  sight  or  hear- 
ing, there  will  frequently  appear  cases  of 
doubtful  eligibility.  The  degree  of  defi- 
ciency of  sight  or  hearing  may  be  so  slight 
as  to  raise  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  admission ;  or  where  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  physical  deficiency  there  may 
be  such  a  lack  of  mental  capacity  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  the  school  can 
be  of  any  aid  to  the  applicant,  or  of  suffi- 
cient aid  to  warrant  the  necessary  segre- 
gation and  special  adjustment  of  work  and 
care  required  for  such  cases;  or,  finally, 
the  same  question  may  arise  where  there 
is  no  question  of  the  physical  deficiency, 
and  where  the  mental  condition  is  normal, 
but  where  the  age  of  the  applicant  is  such 
as  to  make  his  adaptation  to  the  school 
life  of  youth  a  question. 

In  short,  there  arise  border  line  cases 
as  to  degree  of  defect,  as  to  mentality,  and 
as  to  age  which  are  often  puzzling,  and  an 
incorrect  decision  as  to  which  may  be  un- 
fortunate for  the  individual  in  question,  or 
for  the  members  of  the  school  for  whom 
it  is  primarily  designed,  or  for  both. 

In  considering  these  cases  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  exclusively  to  the  blind,  of 
whom  only  I  have  direct  and  first-hand 
knowledge,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  all 
that  I  shall  say  of  this  class  is  substan- 
tially applicable  to  similar  cases  in  schools 
for  the  deaf. 

The  order  in  which  I  have  mentioned 
these  questionable  cases  is  a  logical  one, 
and  I  shall  take  up  the  difficulties  and  pos- 
sible solutions  of  the  questions  in  the 
order  of  degree  of  sight,  of  mentality,  and 
of  age. 

As  a  school  for  the  blind  is  designed  for 
the  class  named,  it  is  evident  that  none 
except  those  who  can  be  included  under 
this  term,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  entitled 
to  admission  to  it.  The  most  common  test 
of  eligibility  in  Such  schools  is  the  practi- 

1  Reprinted  from  the  sixteenth  biennial  report 
of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind. 


cal  one  of  such  a  deficiency  in  sight  as 
makes  education  in  the  public  schools  an 
impossibility.  Total  blindness,  or  such  de- 
ficiency of  vision  as  causes  inability  to 
recognize  the  letters  of  ordinary  school 
book  print,  presents  no  difficulty,  as  such 
cases  are  unquestionably  eligible.  But  not 
infrequently  there  are  cases  where  ordi- 
nary print  can  be  read  with  more  or  less 
difficulty  by  placing  the  book  or  paper  near 
the  eye  or  in  favorable  positions  as  to 
light,  but  where  reading  on  account  of 
such  conditions  of  vision  must  be  slow  and 
more  or  less  uncertain.  Again,  there  are 
cases  where  there  is  such  sensitiveness 
of  the  eye  that  while  ordinary  reading  is 
possible,  it  is  attended  with  the  danger  of 
more  or  less  serious  injury  to  the  eye  if 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
both  these  cases  education  in  the  public 
schools  can  only  be  carried  on  under  spe- 
cial conditions,  such  as  having  assistance 
from  others  in  reading,  special  adjustment 
of  blackboard,  map,  and  pencil  work,  etc. 
With  some  teachers  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions a  given  pupil  might  find  it  practi- 
cable to  continue  work  in  the  public 
schools,  while  the  same  pupil,  under  less 
considerate  teachers  or  under  conditions 
which  make  it  impossible  for  teachers  to 
be  considerate,  might  not  get  on  at  all. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of 
the  pupil  there  is  no  question  that  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  should  be  main- 
tained, as  long  as  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do 
so.  The  special  school  for  the  blind  is 
much  less  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
such  children  than  are  the  public  schools. 
And  on  the  whole  they  are  not  a  desirable 
element  in  the  special  schools.  But  where 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  neglected  and 
do  not  make  any  progress  in  the  public 
schools,  or  where  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
up  their  work  they  persist  in  sueh  an  im- 
proper use  of  their  eyes  as  to  endanger  the 
sight  they  have,  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  admission  to  the  special 
school   arises.     As   I    have   said,   they   are 
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not  generally  desirable  pupils  in  a  school 
for  the  blind.  It  is  very  hard  for  them  to 
put  themselves  down  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  special  means  employed  by  the  blind. 
They  seldom  learn  to  read  well  with  their 
ringers,  hence  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  lessons  to  be  read  to  them,  or  they 
insist  upon  using  ink  print  or  even  point 
books  to  the  possible  endangerment  of  their 
sight.  They  often  do  not  adapt  themselves 
harmoniously  to  the  conditions  of  the  blind, 
and  are  restless  under  the  conditions 
necessarily  existing  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  Hence,  for  their  own  sakes,  for  the 
sake  of  the  school,  and,  of  course,  as  an 
element  of  justice  to  the  state,  which 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  support  them 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  unless  impera- 
tively necessary,  the  utmost  care  should  be 
exercised  in  passing  upon  such  cases. 

Differences  as  to  rigidity  of  admission 
of  such  cases  occur  in  different  states.  In 
a  neighboring  state  at  one  time  great  lib- 
erality in  this  matter  prevailed.  It  was 
held  that  so-called  "seeing  pupils"  were  a 
help  to  the  really  blind  ones.  Many  were 
taken  in  who  could  read  ordinary  print 
very  well,  and  who  could  for  most  other 
practical  purposes  see  as  well  as  any  one. 
Nearsightedness,  or  some  insignificant  de- 
fect of  vision,  would  be  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  their  admission,  and  they  were 
utilized  as  guides  or  helpers  in  various 
ways  for  the  less  fortunate  ones.  This 
course  was  for  many  years  pursued  and 
publicly  defended;  and  while  it  is  less 
prevalent  at  the  present  time,  the  term, 
"seeing  pupils,"  still  lingers  there,  and  in  a 
recent  visit  I  observed  that  some  of  these 
pupils  were  serving  as  table  waiters  at  the 
pupils'  meals. 

In  most  states  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion are  more  stringent,  yet  probably  in  all 
schools  for  the  blind  there  are  some  pupils 
who  under  very  favorable  conditions  might 
get  on  successfully  in  the  public  schools. 
It  becomes,  then,  a  question  not  only  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  pupil  as  to  vision, 
but  of  the  existing  school  conditions  at  his 
home,  whether  or  not  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  for  the  blind.  In  all 
doubtful  cases,  therefore,  certificates  of 
the  visual  condition  of  the  applicant  should 
be  obtained  of  a  reputable  oculist,  and  also 


of  his  practical  school  work  from  the 
teacher  under  whom  he  has  last  been. 
Where  satisfactory  certificates  from  these 
sources  are  furnished,  the  school  is  justi- 
fied in  admitting  the  applicant,  but  this 
admission  should  be  tentative,  as  it  may 
speedily  appear  that  he  is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  the  school. 

While,  as  has  been  said,  these  border 
line  pupils  are  often  not  very  successful 
in  their  work,  as  conditions  exactly  adapted 
to  them  do  not  exist,  either  in  the  public 
schools  or  in  schools  for  the  blind,  yet  in 
many  cases  very  satisfactory  work  has 
been  done  through  the  hearty  and  consci- 
entious efforts  of  the  pupil  to  get  the  most 
possible  out  of  the  opportunities  presented. 
I  have  in  mind  two  cases  where  boys  could 
see  to  read  ink  print,  though  with  some 
effort,  who  set  themselves  to  the  work  of 
touch  reading  so  faithfully  that  they  be- 
came the  best  and  most  rapid  readers  in 
the  school,  and  by  this  means  continued 
their  school  work  successfully.  They  out- 
grew their  defects  of  vision  as  they  be- 
came older,  and  became  successful  business 
men,  not  distinguishable  from  their  fellows 
who  had  had  similar  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  If  they  had  been  denied  the 
advantages  of  the  special  school  at  their 
critical  time  of  need  they  would  doubt- 
less have  fallen  far  short  of  the  success 
they  attained.  In  another  case  a  young 
lady  had  completed  the  work  of  the  grades 
in  the  public  schools,  but  had  been  com- 
pelled to  stop  there  because  of  eyestrain 
which  the  necessary  reading  and  study 
caused.  She  was  admitted  to  the  school 
for  the  blind,  and  successfully  completed 
the  high  school  course,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible  for  her. 

These  illustrations  indicate  the  value  of 
such  opportunities  in  certain  cases,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  number  of  such  cases  is 
small,  and  all  applications  of  this  kind 
should  be  most  carefully  scrutinized.  As 
has  been  said,  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
drawn,  and  each  case  must  be  judged  upon 
its  own  merits. 

Even  more  trying,  and  more  difficult  of 
determination,  are  the  cases  of  deficient 
mentality.  The  question  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  backward  and  mentally  defi- 
cient blind  child  is  at  the  present  time  at- 
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tracting  much  attention  from  educators  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  country.  Ques- 
tion schemes  have  been  circulated  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  institutions  on 
various  points  connected  with  this  class, 
and  they  have  received  consideration  at 
recent  meeings  of  educators  of  the  blind. 

And  there  is  great  need  of  such  discus- 
sion, both  because  of  their  very  consider- 
able number  and  because  of  the  peculiar 
problems  which  they  present.  As  in  the 
case  of  children  with  varying  degrees  of 
sight,  these  blind  children  of  deficient 
mentality  shade  off  in  all  degrees,  from 
the  rather  dull  child  to  the  markedly  back- 
ward, through  the  grade  of  the  decidedly 
mentally  defective  down  to  the  low-grade 
imbecile.  The  classification  of  the  feeble- 
minded with  normal  vision  is  now  calling 
forth  much  careful  and  studious  effort, 
and  the  same  need  of  proper  classification 
exists  with  those  who  are  lacking  vision. 
The  not  uncommon  case  of  the  blind  epi- 
leptic also  presents  additional  and  peculiar 
problems. 

The  initial  difficulty  is  in  convincing  the 
parents  of  the  mental  infirmity  of  the 
child.  As  a  rule  they  have  never  seen  any 
blind  children  but  their  own;  the  lack  of 
vision  is  the  conspicuously  notable  condi- 
tion, and  they  consider  that  any  mental 
peculiarity  which  they  observe  is  but  a 
part  of  their  blindness.  I  have  had  ap- 
plication papers  returned  to  me  in  which 
the  question,  "Is  the  applicant  of  sound 
mind?"  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  child  it  appeared 
that  he  had  never  talked,  could  not  feed 
himself,  was  entirely  helpless  in  all  his 
natural  functions,  and,  in  short,  was  an 
absolute  idiot.  The  mother  was  astonished 
at  my  protest  against  receiving  the  child. 
He  was  certainly  blind,  and  hence  must 
belong  with  the  blind.  When  she  looked 
about  the  school,  saw  what  other  blind 
children  did,  and  compared  them  with  her 
boy,  she  at  last  reluctantly  admitted  that 
there  was  a  difference,  although  she  very 
strenuously  resented  the  classification  of 
her  boy  with  the   feeble-minded. 

Of  course  such  cases  present  no  diffi- 
culty. They  are  hopeless  custodial  cases, 
and  unquestionably  belong  in  that  depart- 
ment of  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 


But  if  in  such  cases  there  is  an  inability 
on    the    part    of    parents    to    recognize    the 
mental    infirmity   of   the    child,    how   much 
greater  is  the  difficulty  when  there  is  some 
considerable  degree  of  mental  capacity,  and 
the  child  is  yet  one  who,   if  possessed  of 
sight,   would   unquestionably   be   classed   as 
feeble-minded?      Such    children    should   be 
received    and,    so    far   as    possible,    trained 
somewhere;    for  they  may  be  susceptible  of 
some  degree  of  improvement,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,   where   shall  they  go?      Shall   they 
be  received  at  all  in  regular  schools  for  the 
blind,   or,   rather,   where   shall  the   lines  of 
rejection    from    such    schools    be    drawn? 
Shall  we  say  that  a  child  of  such  defective 
mentality  that  if  he  were  possessed  of  sight 
would  be  a  proper  subject  for  some  of  the 
higher  or  lower  grades  of  a  school  for  the 
feeble-minded,  should  be  refused  admission 
to  a  school  for  the  blind?    This  is  the  posi- 
tion   taken    by    some.      But    entirely    apart 
from  the  very  practical   difficulty   of   such 
rejection,    when    the    parents    are    entirely 
unconvinced   of  any   mental   infirmity,   and 
insist  upon  at  least  a  trial  for  their  child, 
it  is  a  grave  question  whether  such  rejec- 
tion is   fair  to  the  child.     If  he  had  sight 
he   might   go   to   a   school    for   the    feeble- 
minded and  receive  such  training  as  he  was 
capable  of;    but  such  training  mainly  ap- 
peals   to    the    sight,    and    the    blind    child 
would    get    little    or    no    benefit    from    it. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  accept  in  schools 
for    the    blind    such    children    of    dencient 
mentality  as  can  presumably  be  helped,  and 
do  for  them  all  that  can  be  done?     Such  is 
the   position   of   a   considerable   number   of 
the  educators  of  the  blind. 

Probably  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  blind  youth  of  the  country  are 
more  or  less  defective  mentally.  They  can- 
not be  wholly  disregarded.  Such  of  them 
as  are  susceptible  of  improvement  are,  ac- 
cording to  our  modern  views,  entitled  to 
an  opportunity.  But  their  numbers  are  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  separate  institutions 
for  them,  and  if  provided  for  at  all,  they 
must  go  to  some  institution  primarily  de- 
signed for  those  with  normal  mentality, 
but  lacking  vision,  or  for  those  of  normal 
vision,  but  of  deficient  mentality.  If  they 
are  to  be  received  into  schools  for  the 
blind,    shall    they    be    allowed    to    mingle 
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with  the  other  children,  who  are  normal 
children  with  the  exception  of  the  lack 
of  sight?  Or,  if  they  are  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  mingle  with  them,  where  shall 
the  line  of  separation  be  drawn  ?  These 
questions  are  very  practical  and  very  diffi- 
cult ones.  That  it  is  not  well  for  such 
mentally  defective  children  to  mingle  freely 
with  normal  sightless  children  is  undoubt- 
edly true;  not  well  for  the  defective  child 
and  not  well  for  the  normal  child.  But  in 
small  schools,  like  those  for  the  blind  in 
most  of  our  states,  the  practical  difficulty 
of  separation  is  great,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  tell  just  where  to  draw  the  line; 
and  with  that  difficulty  it  becomes  almost 
or  quite  impracticable. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to 
roughly  group  the  mentally  incapable  to- 
gether, and  to  a  large  extent  this  is  regu- 
larly done,  so  far  as  school  and  class  work 
is  concerned,  but  outside  of  the  schoolroom, 
where  the  real  danger  of  such  association 
is  greatest,  the  difficulty  is  much  greater. 
And  in  such  grouping  the  parent  difficulty 
again  comes  in.  It  is  often  not  difficult 
for  parents  to  readily  recognize  the  mental 
infirmity  of  the  child  of  another,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  entirely  unconscious  of 
an  equal  or  greater  deficiency  in  their  own. 
One  mother  of  a  rather  low-grade  feeble- 
minded child  came  out  from  the  kinder- 
garten where  her  child  was,  with  indigna- 
tion flashing  in  her  eyes,  because  her  boy 
was  sitting  by  the  side  "of  that  feeble- 
minded boy,"  referring  to  another  child 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  in  mentality  to 
hers. 

Theoretically  one  would  say  that  if  such 
children  are  to  be  received  at  all  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  they  should  form  separate 
groups,  and  be  kept  and  trained  entirely  by 
themselves.  Practically,  thus  far  in  this 
country,  such  separation  has  seemed  pos- 
sible to  only  a  limited  degree.  And  be- 
cause of  such  difficulty  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  exclude  some  from  schools 
for  the  blind  who  could  have  been  helped 
to  some  extent  if  such  separation  had  been 
practicable. 

I  should  say  that  the  tendency  in  schools 
for  the  blind  is  towards  a  closer  restriction 
of  the  admission  of  children  of  deficient 
mentality.  And  probably,  under  present 
conditions,   this   restriction  is  wise,   if  not 


absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
progress  of  the  school.  Yet,  practically, 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  doubtless 
all  superintendents  receive  and  retain  chil- 
dren who  are  deriving  little  benefit  from 
the  school  and  whose  presence  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  more  normal  children. 
The  problem  of  border  line  cases  in  respect 
to  mentality  is  the  most  difficult  and  the 
least  worked  out  of  any  in  connection  with 
the  blind. 

The  third  class  of  doubtful  cases  of  ad- 
mission to  schools  for  the  blind  is  of  those 
who  have  passed  the  ordinary  educable 
age,  and  who,  having  failed  to  get  an  edu- 
cation earlier,  or  having  become  blind  after 
reaching  adult  years,  and  feeling  the  need 
of  special  training,  desire  to  enter  such 
schools.  In  the  earlier  history  of  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  blind  the  age 
question  received  little  consideration.  But 
with  the  passing  of  time  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  experience,  pedagogical  principles 
began  to  be  applied  to  such  institutions,  and 
they  tended  not  only  to  be  called,  but  actu- 
ally to  become  schools  for  the  blind,  with 
the  limitations  of  age  which  ordinarily 
apply  to  schools.  In  a  very  few  institu- 
tions the  old  traditions  to  some  extent 
linger,  as  they  do  to  a  large  extent  among 
the  public  at  large,  but  the  number  of 
such  institutions  is  becoming  less,  and  with 
the  present  tendencies  the  time  must  soon 
arrive  when  no  adult  blind  will  be  found 
in  our  schools  for  the  youthful  blind. 

Yet  the  pressure  for  the  admission  ot 
such  cases  is  constant  and  very  strong. 
Only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  blind  are 
of  school  age,  probably  considerably  under 
ten  per  cent.  Of  the  rest  a  very  consider- 
able number  have  lost  their  sight  after 
reaching  adult  years,  and  plunged  hope- 
lessly into  the  dark  while  yet  in  the  full 
strength  of  manhood,  they  know  not  what 
to  do  or  where  to  turn  for  help.  The 
school  for  the  blind  seems  to  offer  a  double 
provision  for  them.  They  will  be  cared 
for  and  supported  while  attending  it,  and 
they  hope  to  learn  while  there  something 
by  means  of  which  they  can  support  them- 
selves when  they  can  no  longer  stay  in  it. 
It  often  comes  to  them  as  a  terrible  shock 
and  most  grievous  disappointment  when 
they  learn  that  such  schools  are  only  for 
blind    youth,    and   they    clamor    insistently 
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against  such  restriction,  and  seek  by  influ- 
ence from  senators  and  governors  down,  to 
break  through  the  regulations  and  secure 
admission. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  institutions 
exclusively  for  the  adult  blind,  and  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  them  is  greatly 
divided,  it  is  certain  that  the  mingling  of 
blind  youth  and  adults  in  the  same  insti- 
tution is  not  well  for  either,  and  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  for  the  youth.  The 
reasons  for  this  lie  on  the  surface.  The 
language,  habits,  and  ways  of  the  average 
blind  man  are  not  likely  to  be  helpful  to 
the  blind  boy,  and  while  with  the  other  sex 
the  same  objections  may  not  so  strongly 
lie,  even  their  association  is  often  not  well 
for  the  young.  Again,  the  man  finds  it 
difficult  to  adapt  himself  to  restrictions  and 
training  necessary  for  the  boy,  while  the 
boy  resents  any  exemption  of  the  man 
from  the  regulations  which  apply  to  him. 
So  in  any  case  friction  is  likely  to  arise 
and  trouble  to  be  engendered.  Because  of 
these  harmful  tendencies,  as  they  have 
shown  themselves  in  practice,  the  gradual 
elimination  of  adults  from  schools  for  the 
blind,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  has  come 
about. 

The  only  question  in  such  schools  now 
is,  What  shall  be  the  limit  of  the  age  of 
admission?  The  general  answer  is,  the 
legal  age  of  manhood,  twenty-one  years. 
But  where  pupils  are  pursuing  regular 
courses  of  study  when  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  permission  is  usually 
given,  often  under  some  restrictions,  to 
remain  for  the  completion  of  the  course. 
But  with  few  exceptions  schools  for  the 
blind  do  not  regularly  admit  as  pupils  those 
who  are  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

That  some  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  help  and  training  of  those  who 
have  lost  sight  after  reaching  adult  years 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  and  the 
question  has  received  much,  and  often 
not  too  intelligent  attention  in  recent  years. 
Many  strident  claims  have  been  made  of 
the  wonderful  things  that  we  are  to  see,  but 
any  real  solution  of  the  difficult  problems 
involved  in  the  help  of  the  adult  blind  is  yet 
in  the  future. 

These  problems  are,  however,  being  stud- 
ied more  widely  now  than  ever  before,  and 


while  lack  of  information  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  experience  already  acquired 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  the  vain  repetition  of 
much  effort  already  found  to  be  futile,  and 
will  doubtless  result  in  much  sad  disappoint- 
ment, yet  the  widespread  interest  in  these 
most  difficult  problems  is  a  most  hopeful 
sign.  The  experiments  now  being  tried  by 
various  states  and  associations  will  grad- 
ually eliminate  the  impracticable  methods, 
and  we  may  hope  will  yet  bring  forth 
something  which  will  open  the  door  of  hope 
more  widely  to  this  unfortunate  class. 

The  state  of  Minnesota  is  providing  a 
ten  weeks'  Summer  School  for  Blind  Men 
as  a  partial  and  tentative  answer  to  the 
question,  what  shall  be  done  for  the  adult 
blind,  but  this  is  recognized  as  only  a  par- 
tial answer.  This  can  be  said  for  it,  that 
it  works,  and  is  a  help  so  far  as  it  goes. 
How  to  go  farther  without  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  serious  difficulties  of  as  yet 
unworked-out  experiments  does  not  yet 
appear. 

The  policy  of  somewhat  closer  restric- 
tion than  heretofore  as  to  age  and  mental 
capacity  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the 
regular  school  for  blind  youth  in  this  state, 
because  of  the  practical  difficulties  and 
friction  arising  from  the  presence  of  such 
pupils  in  close  relations  with  those  of  nor- 
mal school  age  and  mental  capacity ;  but 
it  is  recognized  that  this  is  a  solution  by 
avoidance,  and  that  the  problem  still 
remains. 

The  study  of  these  three  classes  of  bor- 
der line  cases  must  and  will  be  steadily 
pursued,  and  such  light  as  experience  and 
earnest  experiment  can  shed  upon  the  con- 
dition of  these  unfortunate  ones  will  be 
utilized  in  their  behalf.  Meanwhile  we 
must  avoid  the  two  unfortunate  extremes 
of  excessive  optimism  and  excessive  pes- 
simism. That  so  many  thoughtful  students 
of  the  problems  presented  are  after  many 
years  of  patient  and  painstaking  effort 
still  unable  to  see  clearly  the  way  to  sat- 
isfactory and  hopeful  results  would  pre- 
clude the  former,  and  the  great  wave  of 
eager  and  enthusiastic  effort  now  in  prog- 
ress, moving  toward  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  even  the  most  hopeless  and 
helpless,  would  justly  forbid  us  to  despair 
of  any. 


THE    BLIND    IN    FICTION1 


By  MISS  JANET  G.  PATERSON 


Like  all  artists,  the  creators  of  blind 
characters  in  fiction  must  draw  largely 
from  their  imagination.  It  is  surprising 
how  true  to  life  many  of  these  creations 
are  when  we  consider  the  broad  lines  of 
thought  of  their  authors,  and  that  in  many 
cases  the  characters  are  incidentally 
brought  into  books  alive  with  stirring 
events. 

From  the  accompanying  bibliography  it 
will  be  noticed  that  blindness  and  the  blind 
have  secured  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
best  writers  of  English  fiction.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Stevenson,  Dick- 
ens, Kipling,  Eliot,  Kingsley,  Lytton,  even 
Shakespeare.  A  just  presentation  of  the 
subject  shows  that  a  careful  study  has 
been  made  of  the  condition  of  blindness. 

The  aspect  handled  most  frequently  is 
that  of  a  person  becoming  blind  after  hav- 
ing received  a  good  education  or  after 
having  acquired  considerable  success  in  a 
chosen  calling.  Eliot  has  shown  such  a 
character  in  the  blind  scholar,  Bardo  de' 
Bardi,  whose  untiring  perseverance  taxed 
Romola's  unlimited  patience.  Kipling 
gives  another  such  capable  man  in  Dick, 
whose  light  failed,  but  not  before  he  had 
put  the  final  touch  to  his  wonderful  pic- 
ture, "Melancholia."  Kingsley  shows  us  a 
veritable  Samson  in  Amyas  Leigh,  the 
fearless  companion  of  Drake,  who  was 
blinded  by  a  lightning  flash  after  his  stir- 
ring and  dramatic  action  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  Mrs.  Browning  pic- 
tures Romney  Leigh,  an  active  Socialist, 
who  becomes  blind  after  suffering  much 
from  the  ingratitude  of  those  for  whom  he 
had  spent  his  life.  His  motives  had  been 
maligned,  his  ancestral  home  had  been 
burned,  and,  as  if  to  fill  the  cup  of  mate- 
rial adversity,  blindness  came.  Charlotte 
Bronte  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  her  hero, 
Mr.  Rochester,  when  blind,  subdued,  and 
desperate,  and  compares  him  to  a  strong 
and   fettered  wild  beast.     Weir   Mitchell's 
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blind  character,  Philetus,  evidently  lost  his 
sight  when  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  he 
had  previously  used  it  to  good  advantage. 

Among  authors  of  less  note  the  same 
advantages  of  education  or  natural  ability, 
or  both,  are  given  to  the  characters  before 
the  condition  of  blindness.  Eugenia  B. 
Frothingham  has  found  in  blindness  a 
matrimonial  problem.  In  her  book,  "The 
Turn  of  the  Road,"  the  heroine  decides  to 
marry  her  blind  lover.  In  Anna  Far- 
quhar's  book,  "The  Professor's  Daughter," 
the  heroine  decides  to  humble  pride  and 
allow  her  admirer  to  burden  himself  with 
a  blind  wife.  In  "The  Redemption  of 
David  Corson"  Charles  Frederick  Goss 
pictures  a  roving  quack  doctor,  like  a  buc- 
caneer of  the  middle  ages,  but  with  some 
essential  virtues,  who  is  made  blind  in  a 
fist  fight  and  left  as  dead.  After  several 
years  there  is  a  view  of  this  blind  man  in 
poverty,  squalor,  and  solitude.  He  is  a 
beggar  with  a  tin  cup  and  an  affectionate 
dog. 

In  some  of  the  books  alluded  to  the  hor- 
rors and  agonies  of  approaching  blindness 
are  pictured  most  vividly.  This  can  be 
well  shown  by  the  following  cutting  from 
"The  Light  that  Failed,"  by  Kipling. 
(Here  Dick  is  talking  to  Binkie,  his  pet 
dog.) 

"  'How  could  it  have  come  without  any 
warning?  It's  as  sudden  as  being  shot. 
It's  the  living  death,  Binkie.  We've  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  dark  in  one  year  if  we  are 
careful,  and  we  shan't  see  anybody,  shall 
never  have  anything  we  want,  not  though 
we  live  to  be  a  hundred.'  Binkie  wagged 
his  tail  joyously.  'Binkie,  we  must  think. 
Let's  see  how  it  feels  to  be  blind.'  Dick 
shut  his  eyes,  and  flaming  commas  and 
Catherine  wheels  floated  inside  the  lids. 
Yet  when  he  looked  across  the  park  the 
scope  of  his  vision  was  not  contracted. 
He  could  see  perfectly,  until  a  procession 
of  slow-wheeling  fireworks  defiled  across 
his  eyeballs. 

"Then  came  to  his  mind  the  memory  of 
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a  quaint  scene  in  the  Soudan.  A  soldier 
had  been  nearly  hacked  in  two  by  a  broad- 
bladed  Arab  spear.  For  one  instant  the 
man  felt  no  pain.  Looking  down  he  saw 
that  his  lifeblood  was  going  from  him. 
The  stupid  bewilderment  on  his  face  was 
so  intensely  comic  that  both  Dick  and 
Torpenhow,  still  panting  and  unstrung 
from  a  fight  for  life,  had  roared  with 
laughter,  in  which  the  man  seemed  as  if 
he  would  join,  but  as  his  lips  parted  in  a 
sheepish  grin  the  agony  of  death  came 
upon  him,  and  he  pitched  grunting  at  their 
feet.  Dick  laughed  again,  remembering 
the  horror.  It  seemed  so  exactly  like  his 
own  case.  'But  I  have  a  little  more  time 
allowed  me,'  he  said.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  quietly  at  first,  but  after- 
wards with  the  hurried  feet  of  fear.  It 
was  as  though  a  black  shadow  stood  at  his 
elbow  and  urged  him  to  go  forward;  and 
there  were  only  weaving  circles  and  float- 
ing pin  dots  before  his  eyes. 

"  'We  must  be  calm,  Binkie ;  we  must 
be  calm.'  He  talked  aloud  for  the  sake 
of  distraction.  'This  isn't  nice  at  all. 
What  shall  we  do?  We  must  do  some- 
thing. Our  time  is  short.  I  shouldn't 
have  believed  that  this  morning;  but  now 
things  are  different.  Binkie,  where  was 
Moses  when  the  light  went  out  ? 

"  'No  more  soldiers.  I  couldn't  paint 
them.  Sudden  death  comes  home  too 
nearly,  and  this  is  battle  and  murder  both 
for  me.'  "  Chapter  IX. 

The  distress  of  the  condition  of  blind- 
ness after  a  life  of  keen  enjoyment  is  also 
graphically  portrayed  by  Kipling  in  the 
same  book,  as  the  following  excerpts 
show : 

"Dick  had  been  sent  to  bed — blind  men 
are  ever  under  the  orders  of  those  who 
can  see — and  since  he  had  returned  from 
the  park  had  fluently  cursed  Torpenhow 
because  he  was  alive,  and  all  the  world  be- 
cause it  was  alive  and  could  see,  while  he, 
Dick,  was  dead  in  the  death  of  the  blind. 

"Nilghi  entered  with  a  gift — a  piece  of 
red  modeling  wax.  He  fancied  that  Dick 
might  find  interest  in  using  his  hands. 
Dick  poked  and  patted  the  stuff  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  'Is  it  like  anything  in  the 
world?'  he  said,  drearily.     'Take  it  away. 


I   may  get  the  touch  of  the  blind  in  fifty 
years.'  " 

"  'I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,'  Dick 
answered,  moving  towards  the  door.  'If 
you  happen  to  be  cut  over  the  head  in  a 
scrimmage,  don't  guard.  Tell  the  man  to 
go  on  cutting.  You'll  find  it  cheapest  in 
the  end.'  " 


Kingsley  also  calls  attention  to  such  dis- 
tress when  depicting  Amyas  Leigh  in 
"Westward  Ho !"  This  man,  robust  and 
virile,  who  had  found  heaven  to  be  earth 
because  here  Spaniards  could  be  killed,  is 
at  length  pictured  as  "feeling  for  his  com- 
panions' hands,"  and  "shut  up  alone,  with 
all  the  strength  and  valor  and  fame  in  the 
dark  prison  house  of  his  mysterious  doom." 
A  suggestion  is  given  by  Kingsley  of  the 
call  which  blindness  makes  to  the  other 
senses,  and  of  the  annoyance  which  can 
be  caused  by  little  things. 

"He  walked  along  the  gravel  path  up  to 
the  door  as  if  he  had  seen  it,  and  felt  for 
the  entrance.  He  is  told  that  the  doors 
are  low.  He  puts  out  his  hand  and  finds 
the  books — 'King  Arthur,'  'Fox's  Martyrs.' 
They  lay  side  by  side,  just  as  they  had  lain 
twenty  years  before.  The  window  was 
open,  and  a  cool  air  brought  in  as  of  old 
the  scents  of  the  four-season  roses  and 
rosemary  and  autumn  gilliflowers,  and 
there  was  a  dish  of  apples  on  the  table. 
He  knew  it  by  the  smell.  The  very  same 
apples  which  he  used  to  gather  when  a 
boy.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  took  them 
and  felt  them  over.  At  last  one  fell 
through  his  fingers  and  fell  to  the  floor. 
He  stooped  and  felt  for  it  but  he  could  not 
find  it.  Vexatious  !  He  turned  hastily  in 
another  direction  and  struck  his  head 
sharply  against  the  table.  Was  it  the  pain 
or  the  little  disappointment,  or  was  it  the 
sense  of  his  blindness  brought  home  to 
him  in  that  ludicrous,  commonplace  way, 
and  for  that  reason  the  more  humiliating? 
I  know  not,  but  so  it  was  that  he  stamped 
the  floor  with  pettishness,  and  then,  check- 
ing himself,  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of 
tears." 

There  is  a  working  out  of  this  problem 
of  blindness  after  sight  in  Weir  Mitchell's 
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book,  "Far  in  the  Forest."  Philetus  Rich- 
mond, a  man  of  about  sixty,  who  had  lost 
his  sight  at  fifty  years  of  age,  is  an  im- 
portant character  in  this  book.  He  is  an 
expert  woodsman,  and  "easily  finds  an 
important  place  among  pioneers  of  North 
Pennsylvania,  where  physical  strength  and 
skill  with  the  ax  or  rifle  were  valued,  as 
they  must  needs  be  in  such  a  life.  These 
qualifications  enabled  the  blind  man  to 
move  at  ease  where  mere  untrained  eyes 
had  been  failures." 

Cuttings  from   Chapter  IV 

"A  look  of  interested  contemplation  had 
meanwhile  grown  on  the  lad's  face  as  he 
regarded  the  strong,  blind  Samson  still 
leaning  on  his  ax  handle.  'I  was  thinking,' 
and  he  paused;  'I  was  thinking  how  sorry 
I  am  for  you,  and — and  how  bright  and 
nice  it  is  out  here.' 

"His  companion  caught  his  meaning  in- 
stantly. 'You  allers  did  like  me,  Paul.  I 
knowed  that  the  first  day  I  seen  you.  I 
don't  mind  bein'  pitiful  fur  boys  and 
women.  As  fur  men,  'fore  a  man  pities 
me  he'd  best  see  ef  he  kin  fall  thirty-three 
pines  in  a  day  and  run  a  bobsled  to  beat 
Philetus  Richmond.' 

''Where's  that  other  ax?  Fetch  it,  lad. 
This  'ain't  no  edge.' 

"Paul  brought  the  ax,  and  sat  down  again 
and  fought  the  midges  while  he  silently 
watched  Philetus.  The  woodsman  rolled 
his  sleeves  up  over  a  pair  of  tawny,  knot- 
ted arms,  threw  down  his  ragged  straw 
hat,  whirled  the  blue  steel  around  his  head, 
and  smote  deep  into  the  stately  pine 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning.  Blow 
followed  blow  with  marvelous  precision. 
The  fragments  of  odorous  pine  flew  far 
and  wide,  the  solid  trunk  rang  resonant 
through  its  dense  core,  and  the  branches 
above  shivered  as  if  conscious.  By  and  by 
he  had  cut  two-thirds  through  the  great 
bole.     Then  he  paused. 

"  'Look  sharp,'  he  said.  'I  give  him 
three  more  licks,  and  then  look  out.  He'll 
fall  north,  among  them  birches.  Guess 
that'll  clear  him.  Ther'  ain't  no  pines  to 
stay  him.' 

"A    look    of    increasing    interest    crossed 


the  boy's  face  as  he  spoke.  'How  do  you 
know  the  north,  Uncle  Phil?' 

"The  giant  laughed  as  he  bent  his  head 
and  wiped  against  his  rolled-up  red  sleeve 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  'What !  you've  been 
a  year  or  more  round  these  woods  and 
don't  know  the  moss  likes  the  north  side 
of  trees?'  And  as  he  spoke  he  patted  the 
slightly  swaying  bole. 

"  'I  did  know  it,  but  I  forgot  you  could 
feel  it  just  as  well  as  I  can  see  it.' 

"  'Ef  I  lived  long  enough,  I  do  believe 
I'd  git  eyes  at  them  finger  ends.  Perhaps 
you'd  like  to  know  how  I  guess  three  licks 
'ill  make  a  dead  tree  of  this  here  pine?' 

"The  boy  smiled.  'I  was  thinking  that. 
How  do  you  guess  so,  Uncle  Phil?' 

"  'Heerd  your  mind,  maybe.  You  come 
here.  Now  you  jus'  listen.  Put  your  head 
nigh  that  tree.  There,  ag'in'  it.  Ain't  it 
speakin'  ?' 

"The  boy  was  aware  of  creaking,  crack- 
ling sounds,  as  the  south  wind  moving  the 
vast  height  of  the  pine  broke  fiber  after 
fiber  of  the  slight  wedge-shaped  base  on 
which  it  still  rested.  A  faint  sense  of 
something  akin  to  pity  seized  the  lad  as  he 
looked  up  at  its  warrior  pride  of  clean- 
limbed trunk  and  wholesome  leafage.  He 
was  not  yet  old  enough  to  capture  the  fleet- 
ing reasons  for  his  faint  emotion. 

"  'Kind  of  groans,  I  call  'em,'  said 
Philetus. 

"Then  his  face  changed,  and  it  was 
singularly  expressive.  Something  of  the 
rough,  primitive  wood-king  grew  upon  it — 
a  wild  joy  in  destruction. 

"  'Wish  I  could  see  him  smash  them  gay 
birches.    Can  hear  it  anyways.' 

"  'I  didn't  ask  what  made  you  know 
they're  birches.'  This  lad  was  to  lose 
nothing  in  life  for  lack  of  a  questioning 
tongue. 

"  'I  heer'd  'em,  Paul.  Ain't  they  got 
ragged  britches,  them  birches  ? — and  don't 
I  hear  the  rags  flap?  Every  feller  oughter 
be  blind  ten  years  and  deaf  ten  more,  and 
then  git  his  eyes  and  ears.  He'd  know  a 
heap,  I  tell  you  he  would.  Don't  the  wind 
talk  difT'rent  in  a  pine  and  a  beech  and  a 
poplar?  You  jus'  shet  yer  eyes  and  git 
that  ther'  language.    Now  look  sharp.'  .  .  . 

"Paul  retreated,  and  with  eager  interest 
watched  the  strokes  of  doom.    Once — twice 
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— thrice ;  the  forest  rang  to  the  blows. 
The  great  sheaf  of  green  bowed  as  the 
south  wind  swayed  it,  stood  erect  again, 
then  bent  its  proud  state  as  never  once 
before  to  storm  or  cumbering  snows  its 
strength  had  bowed.  Slowly  as  a  monarch 
with  no  haste  of  fear  lays  his  head  upon 
the  block,  it  moved  to  its  fall.  Then,  with 
a  strange  noise  of  cracking  fibers  below 
and  swifter  motion  above,  the  tall  shaft  fell 
with  a  crash,  amidst  innumerable  lesser 
sounds  of  the  torn  branches  of  down- 
tumbled  birches  and  the  quick  swish  of 
beaten  leaves.  The  woodman  leaned  on  his 
ax. 

"  'I  done  that  there  job  well.  I  kin 
handle  an  ax  yet,  Paul  Preston.  My 
strength  ain't  much  abated.' 

'  'It  was  splendid,  Uncle  Phil.  I  wish  I 
could  chop  like  you.'  " 

Cuttings  from  Chapter  X 

:  'Talkin'  of  seein',  air  we  in  the  ox- 
track?' 

'Yes.  There  are  the  marks  of  the  hubs 
on  the  bark;  but  it's  well  snowed  up.  I'll 
tell  you  if  we  get  off  it.' 

"  'What's  that  ?'    He  paused. 

"  'I  heard  nothing.' 

'  'I  heerd  something.  Boys  ain't  got 
no  ears.  Look  about  you  to  left,  on  the 
ground.' 

'  'By  George,  it's  a  bear.  Here's  the 
tracks.' 

'  'Lemme  see.'  And,  lying  down,  Phile- 
tus  removed  his  mittens  and  carefully 
studied  the  footmarks  with  his  fingers.  At 
last,  looking  up,  he  said :  'They're  fresh 
sence  the  rain.  I  can  smell  him.  He  ain't 
far.  What's  he  doin'  around  this  time  of 
year?  Guess  the  warm  day's  sot  his  blood 
a-goin'.  Let's  foller.  Kin  you  see  the  trail 
right  well  ?' 

'Yes.'  And  they  went  on.  Presently 
Paul  stopped.  'I  see  him.  He's  behind  a 
rock.  I  can  see  his  ears.  We've  got  the 
wind  right.' 

"  'Now  look  here,  Paul,'  whispered  Phi- 
letus.  'Slip  round  to  right.  Git  near  a 
tree,  mind  that — a  smallish  one.  Step  aside 
when  you  fires,  to  clear  the  smoke,  and  load 
at  once.  And  don't  git  buck-fever,  nuther. 
It's  business.    I'll  wait  here.' 

"The    boy,    tremulous    with    joy,    moved 


cautiously,  stooped,  rested  an  elbow  on  one 
knee,  and  fired.  Then  he  leaped  to  one 
side,  loaded,  and  looked.  He  heard  a  growl 
and  saw  the  bear,  which  was  hit  in  the 
shoulder,  advancing  only  too  quickly.  The 
guide  heard  him.  'Up  a  tree !'  he  cried. 
'Quick !  Dern  it,  you've  wounded  him.' 
The  boy  was  not  minded  to  fly  just  yet. 
As  the  bear  rose  over  a  log  not  twelve 
yards  away,  Paul  fired  again,  and  then 
waited.  'He's  dead,'  he  said,  and,  reload- 
ing, went  forward  with  caution.  'All  right,' 
he  added.    'Clean  shot  through  the  mouth.' 

"Philetus  came  up.  'Gosh,  but  he's  big  !' 
he  said.  'Here,  cut  off  his  tail,  or  they 
won't  believe  down  at  Rollins's.  Don't 
think  I'll  go  bearin'  ag'in  with  you :  you're 
too  resky.  We'll  git  his  back  and  hide  to- 
morrow.   Come  along  now.    It's  gittin'  on.' 

"With  many  a  lingering  look  of  pride, 
the  young  hunter  moved  away,  the  tail  in 
his  belt. 

"  'Now  keep  a-lookin'  sharp.  Think  I 
smelled  fried  bacon  now ;  but  it's  a  matter 
of  three  miles.  Eyes  ain't  no  account  ag'in' 
smell,  and  smells  stick  to  the  ground,  and 
that's  why  beasts  is  on  all  fours.  A  man's 
kind  of  canted  up  on  his  hind  legs,  built 
for  to  keep  sarchin'  with  his  eyes.  My 
smeller's  a-gittin'  better  every  year.  I  kin 
pretty  nigh  see  things  with  my  nose.' 

'  'I  should  think,  Phil,'  said  Paul,  'you 
would  be  wanting  to  go  around  on  all  fours 
pretty  soon.' 

'  'And  don't  I,  when  I'm  givin'  my  smell 
its  rights  ?  Didn't  I  git  down  to  smell  that 
b'ar?'  .  .  . 

'  'Oughter  be  black  oaks  hereabouts,'  he 
went  on,  touching  the  trees  to  left  and 
right,  and  instantly  naming  them  as  he  did 
so.  'Know  'em  by  their  hides,  Paul.  Some 
I  likes,  and  some  I  don't.  Poplars  I  hates.' 
And,  dropping  now  and  then  his  odd  bits  of 
woodcraft,  they  sped  on  over  the  creaking, 
crackling,  ice-clad  drifts,  until  the  dusky 
woods  grew  strange  in  the  moonlight. 

"Once  or  twice  a  faint  breeze  stirred  the 
stiffened  leafage  of  the  evergreens,  and 
then  all  the  still  forest  awoke  with  innu- 
merable sounds  of  tinkling  and  complex 
noises,  like  the  dull  roar  of  surges  on  a 
distant  beach.  All  the  notes  so  heard  had 
a  marvelous  distinctness  in  the  dry,  clear 
air,    where   at   times   the   noiselessness   was 
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absolute.  Once  they  stayed  to  tighten  the 
snowshoe  straps  and  to  clear  them  of  twigs, 
and  stood  then  a  moment  awed  by  the  un- 
earthly silence  of  the  moonlight  spaces. 
Suddenly  there  were  quick,  crunching 
sounds  to  left,  as  the  sharp  feet  of  a  su- 
perb doe  broke  through  the  surface  at  each 
bound.  She  came  from  behind  a  mass  of 
rocks,  and  plunged  with  labor  and  wearily 
through  the  yielding  snow-crust — an  easy 
prey,  and  vast  to  the  eye,  in  the  dimly  lit 
woods,  against  the  white  drifts  beyond. 
Paul  raised  his  rifle — when,  to  his  surprise, 
Philetus  said,  abruptly : 

'  'Don't  ye  do  it,  Paul.  She's  a  doe.  I 
don't  hear  no  horns  rustle.' 

"  'Oh,  confound  it,'  said  the  boy.  'What 
a  shot.  What  made  you  stop  me  ?  I've  lost 
her.    Let's  follow.' 

:  'Thought  I  heard  no  horns  ag'in'  the 
branches,'  returned  Philetus.  'It  air  too 
like  killin'  things  in  a  church  on  a  Sabbath. 
Seems  most  like  God's  Sabbath  in  this  here 
wood.    Don't  you  mind.    Deers  is  plenty.'' 

In  this  book,  "Far  in  the  Forest,"  an 
interesting  combination  is  made,  in  that 
Philetus  Richmond,  the  blind  man,  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  Consider  Kinsman,  a 
man  entirely  deaf  but  quick  to  catch  the 
meaning  from  the  reading  of  face  and  lips. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  them  watching  to- 
gether the  breaking  up  of  a  great  jam  of 
logs  in  the  river. 

"Philetus  stood  intensely  realizing  through 
his  hearing  alone  the  thing  he  could  not 
see,  and  by  his  side  Consider  Kinsman, 
hearing  nothing,  was  at  intervals  describ- 
ing in  his  habitual  way  the  chaotic  scene. 
'Jerusher,  but  there's  a  log  went  nigh  thirty 
feet  out  of  the  water.  Busted,  by  George. 
Never  seed  nothin'  like  it.'  And  he  pulled 
his  friend's  ear  gently,  as  a  conventional 
sign  of  desire  to  know  what  his  own  lost 
sense  failed  to  give.  Philetus  understood 
and  faced  him,  speaking  with  distinct  artic- 
ulation. 'It's  like  the  damned  broke  loose, 
Con.  It's  like  the  devils  on  a  spree.  Them 
trees  has  souls.  .  .  .  Hear  'em  yell.  Hear 
'em  howl.'  " 

To  imagine  the  horrors  of  approaching 
blindness  or  even  to  depict  the  distress  of 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  one  who  loses 


his  sight  in  later  life  is  possible  for  any 
one;  but  a  far  more  difficult  aspect  of 
blindness  is  worked  out  by  Lytton,  Dickens, 
Hall  Caine,  and  other  literary  artists. 
Taking  a  child,  blind  from  birth,  usually 
a  girl,  they  walk  with  her  to  the  light  or 
to  the  close  of  the  career. 

Among  characters  blind  from  birth,  the 
most  skillfully  handled  is  Nydia,  Bulwer- 
Lytton's  creation  in  "The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii."  Having  characteristics  true  to 
the  times  of  the  story,  she  is  a  competent, 
attractive,  and  graceful  girl,  who  traverses 
the  city  and  familiar  houses  with  ease, 
decorates  statues  with  flowers,  and  by 
means  of  a  stylus  and  waxed  tablet  writes 
as  did  all  people  of  her  time.  At  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
when  all  were  confused  and  overpowered, 
Nydia,  relying  upon  senses  other  than  sight, 
was  able  to  lead  her  friends  safely  through 
the  dangers,  and  out  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  very  different  character  which 
Dickens  shows  us  in  "The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth."  Bertha  Plumber  is  a  good  girl, 
and  she  has  a  most  self-sacrificing  father. 
His  coat  is  threadbare,  but  he  pictures  it  as 
new  to  the  unseeing  eyes.  Their  employer 
is  hard  and  exacting,  but  is  represented  to 
Bertha  as  noble  and  indulgent.  The  house 
in  which  father  and  daughter  live  is  one 
room,  with  the  plastering  off  in  places,  but 
Bertha  thinks  it  a  beautiful  dwelling.  And 
so  the  child  builds  her  world  from  her  own 
supply  of  goodness  and  her  father's  bright 
interpretations. 

In  "The  Scapegoat,"  by  Hall  Caine,  a 
little  girl,  to  whom  the  world  is  opening, 
is  captivated  by  the  reflection  of  her  own 
face  in  the  water,  thus  presenting  an  at- 
tractive and  unusual  feature  in  story  of  the 
blind  experiencing  sight. 

An  ideal  blind  child  is  shown  in  the 
daughter  of  John  Halifax.  Muriel  carries 
such  an  atmosphere  of  good  with  her  that 
all  are  influenced  by  it,  and  the  influence 
is  decidedly  felt  among  her  little  brothers 
and  sisters.  Muriel  uses  her  hands  skill- 
fully and  shows  talent  in  music. 

In  "The  Palms,"  the  most  interesting 
character  is  a  graceful  and  capable  blind 
girl.  She  does  not  know  of  her  condition, 
and  when  others  speak  of  the  sparkling 
waters,  the  shining  stars,  and  the  beauty  of 
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the  flowers,  the  blind  child  thinks  that  when 
well  educated  she  too  will  be  able  to  en- 
joy these  beauties.  She  eventually  receives 
her  sight  by  a  miracle  performed  by  the 
pope  and  later  becomes  a  martyr  of  the 
church.  The  condition  of  blindness  is  here 
treated  poetically. 

In  all  these  books  the  blind  girls  are 
pictured  as  good  and,  for  the  most  part, 
happy.  The  effect  upon  the  general  reader 
is  touching.  So  good  was  Blind  Agnes  in 
the  book  so  named  that  she  was  the  one 
selected  to  prepare  the  napkins  for  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar. 

Among  books  treating  of  the  blind  from 
birth  there  is  one  different  from  all  others, 
"Poor  Miss  Finch,"  written  by  Wilkie  Col- 
lins. Evidently  the  author  of  this  book  had 
made  a  minute  study  of  blindness.  He  pre- 
sents some  thoughts  that  are  queer,  but 
which  command  one's  attention.  The  de- 
tails of  life  are  entered  into  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  usual  in  the  artistic  presen- 
tation of  any  subject.  In  this  book  there 
is  a  unique  and  interesting  chapter  on 
"Learning  to  See."  Here  are  some  selec- 
tions : 

"I  caught  up  puss,  and  shut  my  eyes 
and  felt  her  soft  fur,  and  opened  my  eyes 
again,  and  associated  the  feel  of  it  forever 
afterwards  with  the  sight  of  the  cat. 

"The  moment  my  aunt  questions  me 
about  distances  she  makes  a  toil  of  my 
pleasures.  It  is  worse  still  when  I  am 
asked  about  the  relative  sizes  of  ships  and 
boats.  When  I  see  nothing  but  a  boat,  I 
imagine  it  is  larger  than  it  is.  When  I  see 
the  boat  in  comparison  with  a  ship,  and 
then  look  back  at  the  boat,  I  instantly  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  fancy  it  is  smaller 
than  it  is.  The  setting  this  right  vexes  me 
almost  as  keenly  as  my  stupidity  vexed  me 
some  time  since  when  I  saw  my  first  horse 
and  cart  from  an  upper  window,  and  took 
it  for  a  dog  drawing  a  wheelbarrow.  Let 
me  add  in  my  own  defense  that  both  horse 
and  cart  were  pictured  at  least  five  times 
their  proper  size  in  my  blind  fancy-  -which 
makes  my  mistake,  I  think,  not  so  very 
stupid  after  all." 

The  following  cutting  will  be  recognized 
as  a  remark  of  Lenotre,  the  famous  blind 
merchant  of   France.    This   Wilkie  Collins 


evidently  found  in  his  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  blindness,  and  wove  into  the  story. 
(See  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  M.  Anag- 
nos.    Page  10.) 

"She  suddenly  held  out  both  her  arms 
over  the  breakfast  table.  The  stretching 
of  these  to  an  enormous  length.  I  could 
find  out  better  what  is  going  on  at  a  dis- 
tance with  my  hands  than  you  with  your 
eyes  and  your  telescopes.  What  doubts  I 
might  set  at  rest,  for  instance,  about  the 
planetary  system,  among  the  people  who 
can  see,  if  I  could  only  stretch  out  far 
enough  to  touch  the  stars.  I  tell  you  I 
would  much  rather  perfect  the  sense  in  me 
that  I  have  already  got  than  have  a  sense 
given  me  that  I  have  not  got.' ' 

The  common  notion  is  that  the  blind  are 
particularly  good  and  tractable.  Dickens, 
in  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  and  Stevenson,  in 
"Kidnapped"  and  "Treasure  Island,"  pre- 
sent far  different  pictures  from  this.  Their 
knowledge  of  human  nature  led  these 
authors  to  suppose  that  for  some  the  loss 
of  sight  would  shatter  the  harmony  of  mind 
and  body.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  read- 
ers expect  the  characters  to  be  weaker  or 
less  capable  than  their  sighted  fellows  that 
makes  Stagg  of  "Barnaby  Rudge"  and 
Blind  Pew  of  "Treasure  Island"  seem  so 
abhorrent  and  shocking.  These  characters 
would  be  despicable  under  any  circum- 
stance, but  being  blind  they  are  horrible. 
David  Balfour  in  "Kidnapped"  remarks 
that  his  blind  guide  was  one  of  the  two 
worst  men  he  had  met  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland. 

The  force  of  such  a  character  may  be 
seen  by  this  excerpt  from  "Treasure  Is- 
land," Chapter  III : 

"So  things  passed  until,  the  day  after 
the  funeral,  and  about  three  o'clock  of  a 
bitter,  foggy,  frosty  afternoon,  I  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  for  a  moment,  full  of  sad 
thoughts  about  my  father,  when  I  saw  some 
one  drawing  slowly  near  along  the  road. 
He  was  plainly  blind,  for  he  tapped  before 
him  with  a  stick,  and  wore  a  great  green 
shade  over  his  eyes  and  nose ;  and  he  was 
hunched,  as  if  with  age  or  weakness,  and 
wore  an  old  tattered  sea-cloak  with  a  hood, 
that  made  him  appear  positively  deformed. 
I  never  saw  in  my  life  a  more  dreadful- 
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looking  figure.  lie  stopped  a  little  from 
the  inn,  and,  raising  his  voice  in  an  odd 
singsong,  addressed  the  air  in  front  of 
him : 

1  'Will  any  kind  friend  inform  a  poor 
blind  man,  who  has  lost  the  precious  sight 
of  his  eyes  in  the  gracious  defense  of  his 
native  country,  England,  and  God  bless 
King  George,  where  or  in  what  part  of  this 
country  he  may  now  be  ?' 

"  'You  are  at  the  "Admiral  Benbow," 
Black  Hill  Cove,  my  good  man,'   said  I. 

'  'I  hear  a  voice,'  said  he — 'a  young  voice. 
Will  you  give  me  your  hand,  my  kind 
young  friend,  and  lead  me  in  ?' 

"I  held  out  my  hand,  and  the  horrible, 
soft-spoken,  eyeless  creature  gripped  it  in 
a  moment  like  a  vice.  I  was  so  much 
startled  that  I  struggled  to  withdraw;  but 
the  blind  man  pulled  me  close  up  to  him 
with  a  single  action  of  his  arm. 

"  'Now,  boy,'  he  said,  'take  me  in  to  the 
captain.' 

"  'Sir,'  said  I,  'upon  my  word  I  dare  not.' 

"  'Oh,'  he  sneered,  'that's  it !  Take  me  in 
straight,  or  I'll  break  your  arm.' 

"And  he  gave  it,  as  he  spoke,  a  wrench 
that  made  me  cry  out. 

"  'Sir,'  said  I,  'it  is  for  yourself  I  mean. 
The  captain  is  not  what  he  used  to  be.  He 
sits  with  a  drawn  cutlass.    Another  gentle- 


man 


Come  now,  march,'  interrupted  he ; 
and  I  never  heard  a  voice  so  cruel,  and 
cold,  and  ugly  as  that  blind  man's.  It 
cowed  me  more  than  the  pain ;  and  I  began 
to  obey  him  at  once,  walking  straight  in  at 
the  door  and  towards  the  parlor,  where  our 
sick  old  buccaneer  was  sitting,  dazed  with 
rum.  The  blind  man  clung  close  to  me, 
holding  me  in  one  iron  fist,  and  leaning 
almost  more  of  his  weight  on  me  than  I 
could  carry.  'Lead  me  straight  up  to  him, 
and  when  I'm  in  view,  cry  out,  "Here's  a 
friend  for  you,  Bill."  If  you  don't  I'll  do 
this ;'  and  with  that  he  gave  me  a  twitch 
that  I  thought  would  have  made  me  faint. 
Between  this  and  that,  I  was  so  utterly 
terrified  of  the  blind  beggar  that  I  forgot 
my  terror  of  the  captain,  and  as  I  opened 
the  parlor  door,  cried  out  the  words  he  had 
ordered  in  a  trembling  "voice. 

"The   poor   captain   raised   his   eyes,   and 
at  one  look  the  rum  went  out  of  him,  and 


left  him  staring  sober.  The  expression  of 
his  face  was  not  so  much  of  terror  as  of 
mortal  sickness.  He  made  a  movement  to 
rise,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  had  enough 
force  left  in  his  body. 

'  'Now,  Bill,  sit  where  you  are,'  said  the 
beggar.  'If  I  can't  see,  I  can  hear  a  finger 
stirring.  Business  is  business.  Hold  out 
your  left  hand.  Boy,  take  his  left  hand  by 
the  wrist  and  bring  it  near  to  my  right.' 

"We  both  obeyed  him  to  the  letter,  and 
I  saw  him  pass  something  from  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  that  held  his  stick  into  the 
palm  of  the  captain's,  which  closed  upon  it 
instantly. 

"  'And  now  that's  done,'  said  the  blind 
man;  and  at  the  words  he  suddenly  left 
hold  of  me,  and  with  incredible  accuracy 
and  nimbleness  skipped  out  of  the  parlor 
and  into  the  road,  where,  as  I  stood  mo- 
tionless, I  could  hear  his  stick  go  tap-tap- 
tapping  into  the  distance." 

In  "Treasure  Island"  a  blind  man  is  able 
to  command  what  might  be  called  a  lawless 
band  of  pirates,  and  the  book  is  more  thrill- 
ing for  this  unique  character  of  Blind 
Pew.  The  qualities  of  deceit  and  intrigue 
are  what  show  most  deplorably  in  the  blind 
character  which  Dickens  has  depicted  in 
his  book,  "Barnaby  Rudge." 

The  most  artistic  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  blindness  has  been  handled  in  fiction 
is  the  mystic  aspect,  for  it  holds  the  reader 
in  a  poetic  mood.  The  attention  is  drawn 
from  the  affliction  and  centered  on  the 
literary  and  spiritual  values.  Kipling  has 
so  treated  blindness  in  his  recent  short 
story,  "They,"  an  excellent  review  of  which 
has  been  written  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
and  is  as  follows: 

"There  are  many  delicate  and  significant 
touches  of  imagination  in  'They'  which 
have  their  part  in  the  unfolding  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's idea  and  which  disclose  the  quality 
of  his  art.  The  story  describes  the  experi- 
ence of  a  father  who  has  lost  a  child,  who, 
on  a  trip  in  an  automobile  in  a  familiar 
part  of  England,  finds  himself  in  an  un- 
familiar wood  which,  with  the  ancient  house 
and  garden,  lies,  evidently,  in  the  country 
of  the  imagination,  like  the  island  in  'The 
Tempest'    and   the    Forest   of   Arden.    The 
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mistress  of  this  house  is  a  beautiful  blind 
woman  who  is  childless,  but  has  a  passion- 
ate love  for  children,  and  the  house  is  peo- 
pled with  the  spirits  of  children  who  have 
died  and  are  drawn  by  the  great  love  of  the 
blind  woman.  The  wood,  the  house,  and 
the  gardens  are  invisible  save  to  the  spirit- 
ually-minded and  to  those  who  have  lost 
children.  The  father  feels  their  presence 
in  the  house  without  seeing  them,  but  when 
the  kiss  of  his  dead  child  falls  on  his  hand 
he  understands.  The  realism  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  coarse-minded  farmer,  the  scene 
in  the  village  where  a  child  falls  suddenly 
ill,  bring  out  vividly  the  delicate  feeling 
and  beautiful  quality  of  a  story  which  re- 
calls 'The  Brushwood  Boy.'  "■ — In  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  November,  1904. 

Among  books  translated  there  are  two 
which  are  particularly  pleasing.  One  is  a 
Danish  drama  by  Henrick  Hertz,  translated 
by  Theodore  Martin.  The  heroine,  a  prin- 
cess blind  from  birth,  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  villa  among  the  mountains.  The 
grounds  are  inclosed  by  a  hedge,  and  in 
this  little  world  everything  is  familiar. 
Iolanthe  is  kept  ignorant  of  her  condition, 
hence  the  action  of  the  romance  during 
which  she  receives  her  sight  shows  skillful 
management.  The  atmosphere  of  the  story 
is  serene  throughout. 

A  synopsis  of  the  other  translation  can 
be  found  in  the  "Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature." 

"The  Blind,'  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
the  young  poet  dramatist,  is  a  play  of  sym- 
bolism, an  eerie  kind  of  allegory.  On  an 
island  in  a  mystic  norland  wood,  under  the 
night  stars,  sit  a  company  of  blind  folk, 
men  and  women,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
old  priest  returned  from  the  dead.  They 
grope  about  in  a  maze  and  query  as  to 
location  and  destiny — a  strange,  striking 
effect  being  produced  by  the  gruesome  set- 
ting of  the  scene  and  the  implication  of  the 
words,  from  which  the  reader  gathers  that 
it  is  a  symbolic  picture  of  life  in  which 
mankind  wanders  without  faith  or  sight  in 
a  forest  of  ignorance  and  unfaith." 

Pursuing  the  line  of  reading  marked 
out  by  the  bibliography,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  blind  form  an  element  in  subject 
matter    from   which    authors    draw   gener- 


ously. Blindness  allows  of  more  artistic 
treatment  than  other  afflictions,  and  is  the 
misfortune  most  frequently  selected  fur 
portrayal.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  char- 
acters in  different  spheres  of  life  are  used. 
They  are  treated  in  a  sentimental  way  to 
a  great  extent,  and  idiosyncrasies  are 
touched  upon.  However,  a  condition  of 
partial  sight  does  not  hold  a  position  in 
dealing  with  the  subject.  There  are  very 
few  heroes  who  begin  and  end  their  careers 
in  blindness — seldom  are  they  carried  as 
prominent  characters  through  a  book  of 
much  length.  Such  a  hero  or  a  heroine  can 
be  found,  however,  and  this  is  the  highest 
effort  of  a  sighted  author  dealing  with 
blindness. 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  characters  in 
fiction  we  have  considered  those  who  ap- 
proach the  condition  of  blindness  with 
dread,  those  who  have  endured  blindness 
after  a  successful  career  during  which  they 
had  sight,  those  who  have  been  born  blind 
and  who  have  lived  in  darkness  to  the  end. 
We  have  seen  that  the  qualities  of  good- 
ness and  viciousness  are  magnified  to  the 
reader  by  this  application  of  blindness,  and 
have  noted  that  a  pleasing  and  artistic  way 
of  handling  this  condition  has  been  through 
the  shadowy  grasp  of  mysticism. 

There  are  strong  and  lovable  blind  char- 
acters in  fiction,  but  in  justice  to  the  living 
blind  it  can  be  said  that  in  story  there  are 
no  such  practical  lives  as  history  itself 
furnishes,  no  one  who  could  compare  with 
Huber,  Prescott,  Fawcett,  or  Dr.  Babcock. 
The  blind  present  more  surprising  quali- 
ties in  life  than  in  fiction. 

"Ideas  are  often  poor  ghosts ;  but  some- 
times they  are  made  flesh ;  they  breathe 
upon  us  with  warm  breath,  they  touch  us 
with  soft,  responsive  hands,  they  look  at 
us  with  sad,  sincere  eyes,  they  speak  to  us 
in  appealing  tones;  then  their  presence  is 
a  power,  then  they  shake  us  like  a  passion, 
and  we  are  drawn  after  them  with  gentle 
compulsion,  as  flame  is  drawn  to  flame." — 
Silas  Mamer. 
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A    LETTER    FROM    CHINA 

The  David  Hill  School  for  the  Blind, 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission, 

Hankow 

(Circular  Letter,  November,  191 1) 
My  Dear  Friends  :  I  need  not  explain  at 
length  why  I  can  only  send  this  brief  note 
instead  of  the  usual  circular  letter.  The 
daily  papers  will  have  told  you  what  we 
have  suffered.  The  leaders  of  both  sides 
promised  us  full  protection,  but  the  im- 
perialists, when  they  set  fire  to  the  city, 
could  not  fulfill  their  promises.  The  first 
attempt  to  rescue  the  scholars  failed  be- 
cause the  imperial  general  did  not  fulfill 
his  promise  to  stop  firing  for  three  hours; 
but  he  afforded  facilities  for  the  second 
expedition,  which  succeeded  in  the  task. 
To  Dr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Rattenbury  and  the 


foreign  and  Chinese  helpers  who  risked 
their  lives  for  the  sake  of  our  blind  ones, 
we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks.  The  whole 
of  our  staff  and  scholars  are  now  housed 
in  a  building  near  the  Concession,  kindly 
lent  to  us  by  the  London  Mission.  All  sup- 
plies of  rice  and  foodstuffs,  all  our  furni- 
ture and  bedding,  all  our  books,  and  all  the 
clothing  except  that  which  the  scholars 
were  actually  wearing  were  of  necessity 
left  behind.  The  buildings  still  stand,  but 
we  hear  from  reliable  sources  that  the  con- 
tents have  been  looted.  I  shall  write  more 
fully  when  I  know  how  things  really  are, 
but  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  shall  have  to 
raise  in  special  donations  at  least  £100  for 
the  reequipment  of  our  school.  I  fear  that 
even  this  sum  will  be  insufficient.  Any  do- 
nations that  any  of  you  can  send  for  this 
special  purpose  will  be  very  welcome,   for 
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our   ordinary    funds    cannot   possibly   bear 
the   strain   of   our   losses.    Craving   a   con- 
tinued interest  in  your  prayers,  I  am, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

George  A.  Clayton. 
P.S. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind: 

The  article  for  which  you  asked  is  not 
forgotten.  But  the  photographs  are  now 
in  the  abandoned  buildings  in  the  Chinese 
town.  We  hope  to  find  all  safe  when  we  do 
get  back,  but  we  know  that  the  buildings 
have  been  partially  burned  since  the  above 
was  sent  to  the  printer.  Our  loss  much  ex- 
ceeds what  is  mentioned.  When  we  can 
once  again  get  photographs  the  article  shall 
be   sent.    I   deeply   appreciate   the   opportu- 


nity to  tell  of  our  work  in  your  invaluable 
(I  mean  just  that)  magazine. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

G.  A.  C. 

(From  Circular  Letter  of  July,  191 2) 
No  compensation  has  yet  been  offered 
to  the  school  by  the  government  of  the  Chi- 
nese Republic  for  the  serious  losses  we 
sustained.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society  the  buildings  which  were 
burnt  have  been  restored,  but  for  the  re- 
placing of  the  furniture,  books,  and  appli- 
ances we  have  had  to  assume  responsibility. 
Less  than  half  the  sum  needed  has  as  yet 
been  raised. 


COPPER  WORK  AT  THE  MISSOURI 
SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND 

By  R.  L.  Parker 

A  course  in  metal  work  supplementary 
to  wood  sloyd  can  be  made  beneficial  to 
blind  boys,  and  forms  an  excellent  hand 
training.      The    work    is    largely    like    that 


outlined  in  the  city  high  school  courses, 
with  the  exception  of  forms  being  made  of 
cast  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  copper  metal 
being  annealed  on  a  gas  stove  instead  of  a 
blacksmith's  forge. 

The  copper  trays  can  be  hammered  out 
in  iron  forms  or  wooden  forms,  the  iron 
being  preferable  for  blind  boys.     The  bowls 
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can  be  hammered  out  or  ''raised,"  as  this 
is  the  name  applied  to  this  phase  of  the 
work,  on  heavy  piece  of  hard  wood  or  a 
granitoid  floor.  The  coloring  of  the  arti- 
cles  is   left   to   fate,   as   time   of   immersion 


and  strength  of  acid  used  must  determine 
amount  of  coloring.  The  only  colorings 
I  have  found  for  blind  workers  are  a  water 
solution  of  silver  of  sulphur  or  nitric  acid 
bath. 


Workers    for    the    blind, 

High  Prices  ,        ,  ,         .   , 

whether  connected  with 
schools,  shops,  or  homes,  are  faced  with 
the.  problems  resulting  from  the  increasing- 
cost  of  the  necessities  of  life.  All  realize 
that  there  is  an  increase,  but  the  following 
quotation  taken  from  The  Public  of  Sep- 
tember 27  brings  the  facts  even  more 
vividly  to  mind : 

"A  special  report  upon  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years 
was  given  out  on  the  22d  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  at  Washington.  The  supplies  under 
investigation  were  fifteen  food  staples  and 
coal.  The  places  of  investigation  were  the 
important  industrial  centers  of  thirty-two 
states.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
ascertain  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  the 
labor   class.    Following   from   the   report  is 


a  tabulation  showing  increases  in  the  cost 

of   the  specified   food  staples   as  compared 

with  the  average  prices  of  the  same  foods 

during  the  ten  years  ending  June  15,  1912: 

Per  Per 

cent  cent 

Granulated  sugar       8.5  Smoked   hams  61.3 

Strictly  fresh  eggs   26.1  Corn  meal  63.7 

Fresh  milk                 32.9  Rib  roast  63.8 

Creamery  butter      ^^.^  Round   steak  84.0 

Wheat  flour               39.3  Pork  chops  86.0 

Pure  lard                   55.3  Smoked  bacon  96.7 

Hens  58.1  Irish  potatoes  11 1.9 
Sirloin  steak             59.5 

Prices  for  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal, 
stove  size,  were  higher  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1912,  than  the  year  before,  in  25  out 
of  29  cities  investigated,  and  unaltered  in 
the  other  4;  chestnut  size  had  advanced 
in  25  out  of  27  cities,  and  bituminous  in 
17  out  of  32." 


HEARING  LIGHT1 

Hearing  the  "sound"  of  moonlight  ap- 
pears a  fantastic  notion  without  common- 
sense  foundation,  but  that  such  a  thing  is 
possible  is  the  claim  made  by  Fournier 
D'Albe,  of  the  Birmingham  (England) 
University,  the  inventor  of  the  "optophone." 
At  a  recent  test  of  the  instrument,  given  in 
London,  the.  value  of  the  device  for  blind 
people  was  demonstrated. 

The  optophone  is  a  small  camera-like 
box,  open  at  one  end,  which,  if  pointed  at 
the  light,  causes  the  instrument  to  produce 
sound  which  is  transmitted  by  sensitive  re- 
ceivers of  the  type  used  in  telephones.  A 
blind  man  turning  around,  with  the  instru- 
ment in  his  hand,  can  ascertain  the  location 
of  a  window.    The  different  tones  and  de- 

1From  the  October  Popular  Mechanics. 


grees  of  sound  enable  the  user  of  the  instru- 
ment to  determine  the  character  of  the 
body  passing  between  him  and  the  light. 
By  aid  of  the  receivers  the  user  is  able,  to 
count  people  who  pass  in  front  of  him 
by  the  intervals  of  light  between  them. 
"On  a  moonlight  night,"  asserts  the  in- 
ventor, "you  can  hear  the  moon,  and  when 
the  sun  is  shining  you  would  recognize  it 
by  the  tremendous  noise  it  would  make." 
Besides  this  use  of  the  optophone,  Mr. 
D'Albe  expresses  confidence  that  the  inven- 
tion will  prove  useful  in  discovering  the 
light  of  stars  that  are  not  visible,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  directions.  The  invention 
is  based  on  the  well-known  property  of 
selenium  of  changing  its  electrical  resist- 
ance under  the  influence  of  light.  For 
three  years  Mr.  D'Albe  has  been  at  work 
in  perfecting  his  invention. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


Emerson  and  Norris  Co. 

163  North  Beacon  Street 
Brighton,  Boston 

CONCRETE     STONE 

FOR  EXTERIORS  AND    INTERIORS  OF  BUILDINGS 

All  stone  used  on  exteriors  of  new  buildings  fot  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  manufactured  by  us 


ST.  BOTOLPH  TURKISH 
BATH  &  SWIMMING  POOL 

FOR   LADIES 
Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 

ITLessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Games* 
Fencing,  Dancing  (Social  and  Esthetic)) 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays  : 
9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
II  To  rent :  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St.  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 


The  progressive  method  of 

MOVING  FURNITURE 

and  Pianos  is  by  motor  truck 
Fire-proof  storage  for  furniture 

'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 


BOOKBINDING 

IN    EVERY   STYLE 

ALEXANDER  MOORE 

Binder  to  M.    I.    T.,    Museum    of 
Fine  Arts,  etc.,  etc. 

1 1  Hamilton  Place,  opp.  Park  Street  Church 

BOSTON 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


mr^        " — - 


AGENTS     WANTED 


Should  safeguard  their  money  and  jewelsby 
wearing  the  American  Security  Pocket. 
Price  50  cents.  The  only  protection  that 
always  protects. 

If  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,when  the  Titanic 
went  down,  had  had  on  an  American 
Security  Pocket,  she  would  not  have 
lost  her  $300,000  worth  of  diamonds. 
Her  jewels  would  have  been  saved, 
because  she  was  saved. 

If  not  at  your  department  stores,  send 
50  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  to 

AMERICAN 
SECURITY    POCKET   CO. 

175  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
ROOM  42 


MME. 
DYER 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

MME.  PHELPS 

Custom 
Corsets 
Silk  Skirts 
and 
Lingerie 


400  BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  1163 


HAIR  REMOVED 

FROM  LADIES' 
FACES,  NECK, 
BREAST  AND 
ARMS  BY 

THE    ELECTRIC    NEEDLE 

Guarantee  cure  in  all  cases. 
Treatment  produces  no  shock 
and  leaves  no  scars.  Private 
parlors. 

MRS.  M.  A.  BOOTH 

310  Kensington  Building,  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Exeter 

Formerly  with  Miss  M.  R.  Cole 

Hours  9  to  3 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


F.  L.  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

1?  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  4815 


DureH 
eHoeofcace  box 

A  Quaint  Shop 

for  the  Sale  of 

Dainty  Confections 


Tremont  and 
Winter  Streets 


BOSTON 


The  Selection  of  Good 
Taste  is  the  Selection  of 


rfm 


/Jul  XqjXM&dtuC 
weak*  com, 


>j 


For  Those  Who 
Discriminate 


ADVEK  TISE  ME  NTS 


Jav   «!>  ^U^  X.   ^U    I     I 


* 


% 


t 


^ 


1 


KAKASBROS.inc 

FURRIERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


179TREMONT-ST-BOSTON-TED  OXFORD  48 


E.  A.  CARLISLE   & 

Telephone  3039  Main 

POPE   CO. 

Successors  to 

John  O'Connell  (/«•) 

Levi  Boles  &  Son 

Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows,  &  Blinds 

PLUMBING 

AND 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

GAS  PIPING 

Window  Screens  and 

Screen  Doors 

Estimates  furnished. 

also 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Hotbed  Sashes 

135  Oliver  Street 

2  Sudbury  Street               j 

BOSTON 

Boston 

BLANCHARD,   KING   Cft   CO. 
FINE  CUSTOM  SHIRTS  AND  HAND  CRAFT  NECKWEAR 

EXCLUSIVE    AND   ORIGINAL    STYLES    AND   FABRICS 
At  Room  913,  Lawrence  Building,  Tremont  and  West  Streets,  Boston 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


T.  F.  WELCH  &  CO. 

THOMAS  F.  WELCH  CHARLES  M.   ROACH  ALLAN  B.  CRAVEN 

WALL    PAPER  FURNITURE 

DRAPERIES  LACES 

FURNITURE    COVERING 
CARPETS    AND    RUGS 


31  BEACON  STREET BOSTON,  MASS. 

Haymarket  2JQ4 


Undertaking  establishment 
1337  Jieacon  Street,  Jiroofeltne,  Jffla**. 

COOLIDGE   CORNER 

LICENSED    EMBALMER 

Telephone  85  Brookline  Parker  Bryant,  Mgr. 


William  Leavens  &  Co. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarket 


NEW   YORK 


BOSTON 


WELLS  &  NEWTON  CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
Contractors 

183  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Zehring~r,  Manager 


Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co. 

34-36  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Small  Tools  and  general 

line  of  Supplies  for  Machine  Shops 

and  Manufacturers 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  METAL 
AND  TOOLS  FOR  ART  CRAFTING 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'   Materials 

School    Supplies,    Kindergarten    Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Easier  Cards  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,         Boston,  Mass. 


Wildey  Savings 
Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
(Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws) 

Money  deposited  on  or  before 

November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date. 


^■^ikz..^^*' 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


A  Revelation  of  the  Soul  of  the  Immigrant 

The  Promised  Land 


"  One  of  the  wonderful  books,  not  of  this  year  or  that, 
but  of  all  the  years." — Jacob  A  .  Riis,  A  uthor  of11.  The 
Making  of  an  A  merican." 

"As  a  piece  of  literature,  as  a  personal  memoir,  '  The 
Promised  Land  '  stands  out  among  the  books  of  years, 
stirring,  human,  poignantly  abve." — N.  Y.  Tunes. 

Illustrated  from  photographs.    $1.75  net. 
Postpaid, $1. go. 

Houghton   Mifflin   Co.,    4  Park  St.,  Boston  i 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  JBerorator  anb  (Slater 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Rooms  35-36 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  966 


Bui©!?; 

Apparel  Shops 

WASHINGTON  &  WINTER  STS. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


I3o0tott  ftitrror  Company 

M a?inf(ict7irers  of 

French  Plate  Mirrors 

Framed  Mirrors,  Framed  Pictures 
Mirrors  Resilvered,  Frames  Regilded 

67-69  SUDBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
Telephone  Haymarket  878 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge^  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $160,000 


Telephone  Connection 


& 


FINE 

labte*'  bailor*,  Habtt  jWafeer* 
anb  Jfurrier* 

BOYLSTON    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS 
Rooms  11-12 

Good  Fitting  Guaranteed 


OF 

ALL 

KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 

Factory  at  Everett 


STONE  &  FORSYTH 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 


A  D  VER  TISE  ME  NTS 


Scientific   Fitting 

of  Corsets  by  Expert  Corsetieres  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  Service  we  offer  our  patrons.  We  advise  just  the 
model  best  suited  to  Your  Figure. 

As  the  Largest  Retail  Corset  House 
in  the  country,  we  carry  all  the 
better  and  most  reliable  makes,  as 
well  as   the  newest    Paris    Models. 

Makers  of  the  Athenia  Corset,  in  all  styles,  $1  to  $25.  Exclu- 
sive Boston  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Madame  Irene  Corset. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

CHANDLER'S  CORSET  STORES 

Mrs.  Geo.  Chandler 

12  and  14  Winter  Street  422  Boylston  Street 


jHe^er  3 onasson 
SL  Co. 

TREMONT  &  BOYLSTON  STS. 
BOSTON 


OUTER 

GARMENTS 

FOR 

LADIES  AND 

MISSES 

" Uncommon  Styles" 


Boston'' s  Great  Millinery  House 

KORNFELD'S 


EXCLUSIVE    MILLINERY 
POPULAR    PRICES 


Models  $4.g^-$6o.oo 


65-67  Summer  Street 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


B.  &  B.  WAIST   CO. 

Custom 
Shirt  Waists  &  Shirtwaist  Suits 

Room  507  Berkeley  Building 

Telephone  B.  B.  3234  J. 

420  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Morrison 
CORSETS  :  :  :  LINGERIE 

Boston  Agent  for  the 

WADE   CORSET 


462  Boylston  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


CONANT  &  GOLAN 
LADIES'    TAILORS 

Ctoemng  ©resteer 
<6otons  &  l^atet* 

420  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Tel.  j8gj  Back  Bay 


Room  512 
Berkeley  Building 


MISS  C.  E.  MARSHALL 
#otons  anb  QTatloreb  limits; 

420  BOYLSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Shirt  Waists 


The  Parisian 

Outfitters  for 

W^omen  and  Misses 
16-18  Winter  St.      Boston,  Mass. 

JV\ule.  Jeanne 

CfiajoeauK 

320    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

TELEPHONE       CONNECTION 

Hand  and  Machine  Embroidery  of  Every  Description 
Hemstitching,  Pleating,  Buttons  Covered,  etc. 

Mlle.  C.  TESTA  &  CO. 
Srt  Cmbrofoerp 

Material  for  Art  Needlework 
Novelties 

149  TREMONT  STREET,  cor.  WEST 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rooms  821-822                                             Telephone  Connection 

SPECIALTY  REPAIR  SHOP 

All  kinds  of  Repairing  and  Altering 
Refitting  of  Waists,  Skirts  and  Suits 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  done  at  shoit  notice 

TAILORED  GARMENTS,  SUITS  and  SKIRTS 

Measures  carefully  taken 

MRS.  L.  G.  CONWAY 

48  WINTER  STREET                               BOSTON 

A  D  VEK  TISE  ME  NTS 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS    &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

DRY      GOODS 

85  to  91   Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 
Tailor  Suits  aitd  Gowns 

352    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


F.  A.  FOSTER  &  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


manufacturers  of 
Puritan  Mills  Art   Draperies 

including' 

36"  Dyed  and  Printed  Denims,  Taffetas,  Cretonnes 
Colored  Burlaps,  Scrims,  etc. 

J22-JJ0  Stimmer  Street,  Boston 


Telephone  B.  B.  1246  W 

DUNNE  &  CONNELL 
Brestfmafetng  ano  ^Tailoring; 

214    BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
L.    P.    HOLLANDER    BUILDING 

FORMERLY   WITH    N.   MARQUIS 


OF   EVERY    KIND 

Implements,  Machines,  Woodenware 

BrecR's  Real  Estate  Agency- 
Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

Breck's  Bureau 

Furnishes  Approved  Employees,  Mercantile, 
Agricultural,  Horticultural 

JOSEPH  BRECK  <S  SONS,  Inc. 

51-52  North  Market  St.,   Boston 

Telephone  Richmond  23G0 


Telephone  Oxford  568-1 

S.  D.  COHEN   AND    COMPANY 

Designers  and  Makers  of 

Ladies  Cloaks  and  Suits 

694  WASHINGTON    STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


One  flight  up 


Take  elevator 


WOMEN'S    WEAR    SHOP 

Coatss  *  ^>uttg  *  jftilltner? 

B>at]5tss  *  iff urs 

484    WASHINGTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


The  Little  Fur  Shop 


Established  1895 


LEON    N.  BAYENTZ   &  CO. 
I.  SCHNEIDER 

jTurrier* 

FUR    GARMENTS    TO    ORDER 

Remodeling — Repairing — Relining — Cold  Storage 
Expert  Workmanship  Perfect  Fit 

41    WEST    STREET,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Ask  for  6th  Floor 


Tel.  Oxfoko  1665 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


Telephone  Oxford  1097 


Elevator 


Klein  &  Underwood 

Optometrists  Opticians 

128a  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


Ginger 
Ale 


Samuel  A.  Bigelow 
President 


Charles  F.  Dowse 

Treas7irer 


Btgeloto  &  ©otose  Co. 

HARDWARE  &  CUTLERY 
229  Franklin  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

AMERICAN   PLAN    $3.00   PER  DAY  and   Upwards 
EUROPEAN   PLAN  $1.00  PER   DAY   and  Upwards 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 

JAMES   G.  HICKEY 
Manager 


TILLY    HAYNES 
Proprietor 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to   149   ESSEX   STREET,  BOSTON 


W.  H.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

332-340  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


GENERAL    SALES   AGENTS 


Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL    HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
'*  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  STORE : 

4    HIGH    corner    SUMMER     STREET 
BOSTON 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


IS  YOUR  MONEY  MAKING 
MONEY  FOR  YOU  ? 

Put  your  savings  in  the  Maiden  Trust 
Company,  where  they  will  go  on  inter- 
est the  first  day  of  each  month  and  be 
invested  in  Massachusetts  Savings 
Bank  Investments.  We  are  earning 
and  have  paid  the  full  4%  annual  interest 
to  depositors. 

85    PLEASANT   STREET,  MALDEN,   MASS. 


THE    AFTERGLOW 

So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 
Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 
May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's 
light : 
And   the   blest    seeds   you  scattered, 
bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

S.H. 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 

BURLAP 


C.  H.  BATCHELDER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Flags,    Tents,    Awningsy 
Horse  Covers 

Wagon  Covers  and  all  kinds  of  canvas  goods 

Cotton  Ducks  from  r  to  12  feet  wide,  for  Roofs, 

Laundries,  Wagons,  Boats,  and  various 

other  purposes 

334-240  State  Street BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Oxford  1472 

PIERCE  &   COX 

ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS  FOR 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

J43  KINGSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Prompt  and  Careful  Attention  to  Repairing 


I  am  the  MAN  who  years  ago  broke 
the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and  COF- 
FEES in  BOSTON 


ALL  BEST  TEAS     25c 
Teas  at  15c.  Tea  at  10c. 

BEST  OLD  CROP    _Q 
COFFEE  !Oe 

Quality  Brand 


IMPORTERS    BRANCH,  LTD. 
I,  17,  and  57  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Telephone  Connection  Established  1865 

J.  A.  PURINGTON 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

PROVISIONS 

1356  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE     -     -      -      MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

75    PEARL    STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND   APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


Multum  in  Parvo 


a 


Advertise  for  it,  you  ignoramus !  " 


Outlook  for  tfie  3Slmti 

A  Quarterly  Record  of  their  Progress  and  Welfare 

NATIONAL    IN    ITS    SCOPE 


For  advertising  space  and  rates  apply  to 


CLARENCE  B.  WiUDGTl,  Advertising  Manager 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


VOL.  VI,  No.  4  JANUARY,  1913 


Outlook  for  tfje  Pltnt 


A  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

OTtnter  dumber 

TRIBUTE  OF  ESTEEM  TO  Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  B.  HUNTOON 

WHY  NOT  |A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

AMERICA'S  FIRST  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

JACKSONVILLE    1913   A.  A.  W.  B.   PROGRAM 

U.  T.  C.  LESSENING  THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  BLIND 

MARRIAGE  &  INTERMARRIAGE  of  BLIND  PERSONS 

AMERICAN    PRINTING    HOUSE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

"The  corner-stone  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States." 

B.  B.  Huntoon 


Editor-in-Chief,  CHARLES  F.IF.  CAMPBELL 

Address,  962  Franklin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Associate  Editors: 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  Mass.;  CAROLINE  W.  BATES,  Mo.; 

J.  T.  HOOPER,  Wis.;  GEO.  F.  OLIPHANT,  Ga.; 

W.  C.  SHERLOCK,  Md. 

Published  Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  above  organizations  do  not  finance  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

The  magazine  depends  for  its  maintenance 

upon  voluntary  contributions  from  institutions,  societies  and  individuals. 

Yearly  Subscription,  $1.00  Single  Number,  35  cents 
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^f  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  signed 
articles.     It  intends  to  be  non-partisan,  and  hopes  to  present  all  sides  of  mooted  questions. 
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MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  ON  THE  BLIND  FROM  JULY,  1912-DECEMBER,  1912 

Prepared  by  the  Librarian  at  the  Perkins  Institution 


American  Magazine,  December,  1912:  The 
hand  of  the  world,  by  Helen  Keller,  pp. 
40-45.     Illustrated. 

American  Magasine,  December,  1912 :  Ask  and 
it  shall  be  given,  a  Christmas  story,  by 
Harris  Merton  Lyon  (fiction),  pp.  9-12. 
Illustrated.  (Story  of  a  blind  boy,  little 
Tom.) 

The  Blind,  July  20,  1912:  The  care  of  blind 
children  on  leaving  the  London  county 
council  schools,    pp.  619-624. 

The  Braille  Review,  July,  1912 :  Literature  for 
the  blind,  a  paper  read  at  the  26th  confer- 
ence of  the  Scottish  Outdoor  Blind  Teach- 
ers' Union,  June,  1912.    pp.  1-5. 

The  Braille  Review,  August,  1912 :  Books  that 
the  blind  need,  by  K.  C.    pp.  1-3. 

The  Braille  Review,  October,  1912 :  The  edu- 
cation of  the  partially-blind  children;  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,    pp.  1-3. 

Century  Magasine,  July,  1912:  Sight  to  the 
blind  (a  Kentucky  mountain  story),  doings 
on  Perilous,  by  Lucy  Furman  (fiction). 
pp.  390-397. 

Metropolitan  Magazine,  October,  1912:  The 
modern  woman :  1,  The  educated  womaij, 
by  Helen  Keller,    pp.  24-25.    Portrait. 

Metropolitan  Magazine,  November,  1912:  The 
modern  woman:  2,  My  lady,  by  Helen 
Keller,  pp.  41-42. 


Metropolitan  Magazine,  December  1912:  The 
modern  woman:  3,  The  woman  and  her 
house,  by  Helen  Keller,    pp.  22-23. 

The  Mother's  Magazine,  August,  1912:  Bear- 
ing the  light  to  the  blind,  by  Laura  Crozer. 
pp.  8-10 :39-40.     Illustrated. 

Munsey's  Magazine,  August,  1912:  A  miracle 
in  human  achievement.  (A  short  editorial 
on  Helen  Keller.)     p.  684. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  July,  1912  :  A  woman  of 
Maidstone,  by  Robert  Shackleton  (fiction), 
pp.  115-119. 

Strand  Magazine,  August,  1912:  Success  won 
by  the  blind,  by  F.  G.  Hodsoll.  pp.  88-95. 
Illustrated. 

The  Volta  Review,  June  1912:  The  Montes- 
sori  method  of  teaching  hearing  children, 
by  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson,  pp.  154-168. 
(With  suggestions  on  adapting  the  Mon- 
tessori  method  to  the  instruction  of  handi- 
caped  children.) 

The  Volta  Review,  July,  1912 :  Where  to  find 
information  concerning  the  Montessori 
method,    pp.  236-237. 

The  Volta  Review,  September,  1912:  The 
spiritual  conception  of  the  Montessori 
method,  by  Harriet  Sayre.    pp.  260-261. 

Western  New  England,  October,  1912:  Mad- 
ame Rhadeska :  Though  blind  from  youth, 
she  has  accomplished  wonders,  and  is  re- 
garded as  possessing  a  remarkable  voice* 
p.  278.  Portrait.  (A  young  Boston  so- 
prano.) 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


fe>  s>tate  Crustf  Company 


BOSTON 

EQUIPPED  TO   FURNISH  EVERY  BANKING   FACILITY 

SAFETY  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

STORAGE  OF  SILVER  AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES  AND  FOREIGN  DRAFTS 

EASILY  ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  BACK  BAY  STATIONS 

222  BOYLSTON  ST.  62  PARK  SQUARE 


OSTRICH     FEATHERS 

Dyed,  Cleansed,  and  Curled 

We  wish  to  advise  the  public  that  the  quality  of 
work  produced  at  our  establishment  is  beyond  com- 
parison, not  only  in  the  appearance  it  gives  your 
feathers,  but  also  the  length  of  time  they  will  last. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  our  prices  are  the  lowest 
in  town,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate. 
Thirty-three  years  spent  at  one  location  doing  noth- 
ing but  Feather  work  assures  you  the  reliability  of 
these  statements. 

H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather  Co. 

53  TEMPLE    PLACE  59  TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Sign  of  the  Golden  Ostrich)  (Blake  Building,  Elevator) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SIGNALING 

SYSTEMS 

for  Hospitals,  Schools,  etc. 


We  have  made  a  special  study  of  this 
subject  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  a 
system  to  suit  your  individual  require- 
ments. The  Holtzer-Cabot  signals  work 
on  low  voltage  and  without  relays. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  "HB" 


The  Holtzer-Cabot  Elec.  Co.  cScago! 


Brookline,  Mass. 
111. 


SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  ESTATE 

Every  investment  made,  or  other  important  action  taken, 
represents  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  group  of  men 
expert  in  trust  management,  and  the'r  services  cost  an 
estate  no  more  than  it  would  pay  an  individual. 
All  our  securities  are  officially  inspected  three  times 
a  year.  We  give  bonds  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
the  personal  property  of  an  estate  we  administer ;  and 
these  bonds  are  backed  by  a  guarantee  of  $4,500,000. 
An  individual  acting  as  executor  or  trustee  rarely  is 
required  to  give  security. 

Booklet  with  detailed  information  sent  on  request 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

J00    FRANKLIN    STREET,    BOSTON 


In  active  business 
since  J  875 


Over  $15,000,000  in  care  of  our 
trust  department 


A  D  VER  T I  SEMEN  TS 


in 


"Choisa"  Ceylon  Tea 


Pure     Rich     Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
60  Cents 


1-2  lb.  Canisters 
35  Cents 


Packed  in  Parchment-lined 
One  pound  and  half-pound  Canisters 


We  invite  comparison  with  other   Teas  of  similar  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE    CO. 


Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets  )  RONTON 
Copley  Square )  tJV'»J  *  vfll 


&dr!BR00KLINE 


Corner 


A  Fascinating  Flavor 


The  full,  rich  berries  that  together 
produce  La  Touraine  Flavor  come 
from  THE  CREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  COFFEE  CROPS 

Your  guarantee  is  the  Arab  on  the  yellow  bag  with  our  name. 

W.  S.  QUINBY   COMPANY,    Importers 


BOSTON 


Boston  Telephone,  Richmond  1580 


CHICAGO 
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FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  THE 


Deerfoot  Farm  Sausage 

Has  been  famous  as  the  finest  of  all  pork  sausage 
on  the  market.  It  costs  more  because  it  contains 
ALL  the  best  parts  of  the  pig,  including  the  hams, 
and  is  flavored  with  the  choicest  spices. 

There  are  many  immitations.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
"Deerfoot"  and  examine  the  wrapper.  Be  sure  no  other  is 
substituted. 

DEERFOOT  FARMS  CO. 

Southborough,  Mass. 

Boston  Store  New  York  Store 

9  Bosworth  Street  172  Chambers  Street 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 


COBB,   BATES    &    YERXA 
COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grocers 

55    SUMMER    STREET,    CORNER    CHAUNCY 

(ONE   BLOCK   FROM   WASHINGTON   STREET) 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAFETY    FOR    VALUABLES 

TOje  g>tate  Street 
g>afe  20epo£it  faults; 

Exchange  Building,  jj  State  Street,  Boston 


A    SEPARATE   VAULT    FOR   THE    STORAGE 
OF    SILVERWARE    IN    TRUNKS    OR    BOXES 


THE    COUPON    ROOMS    ARE    ALL    OF    LARGE    SIZE 
AND    ATTRACTIVE   IN    EVERY    WAY 


Just  Received 

Many  New  Patterns  in  Floor  Coverings 

A     COLLECTION  of  beautiful  rugs  and  carpets  that  will  prove  of  greatest 
■*•  interest    to    intending   purchasers.     Among    the    recent    additions    to   our 
already  incomparable  showing  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  especially  hand- 
some Wilton,  Axminster,  Brussels,  and   Mission   Bungalow  Rugs.     By  far  the 
most  representative  and  largest  floor-covering  stock  in  New  England. 


Values 


In  Oriental  Rugs 

In  Domestic  Rugs 

In  Carpets 

In  Linoleums  and   Mattings  —  not   to    be    duplicated  by 

any  other  firm  in  our  midst. 


The  seven  ?iew  buildings  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  under  co?istructio?i 
at    Watertoum    will   be   completely  fur-  f^       f  f       \X/1_  *!_         /"^ 
nished  with  Linoleum  from  the  JtV*     lit      W  illLC     ^•U* 
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Capital,  $2,000,000.00 


Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $3,000,000.00 


THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BANK 


OF   BOSTON 


MINOT    BUILDING  -  -  in   Devonshire   Street 


Original  Charter,  1832 
Organized  as  a  National  Bank,  1864 


OFFICERS 


Thomas  P.  Beal,  President 
Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Vice-President 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.,  Vice-President 


T.  Harlan  Breed,  Cashier 

John  H.  Symonds,  Assistant  Cashier 

Frank  H.  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier 


The  Mutual 
National  Bank 

of  Boston 

40  STATE  STREET 


Directors 


C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Fres. 
E.  D.  Codman,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  S.  Crane, 2d  Vice-Pres. 


Alexander  H.  Ladd 
George  U .  Crocker 
George  W.  Cobb 


Wm.  H.  Stickney,  Cashier 

We  do  not  wish  to  solicit  bank  accounts 
that  are  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  placed, 
but  everybody  occasionally  has  a  new  ac- 
count to  open,  and  it  is  for  such  an  account 
that  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  this  bank 
considered  and  for  that  purpose  would  keep 
continually  our  name  before  you. 

This  bank  is  independent  and  has  many 
attractive  features  which  are  essentially  its 
own. 


JOSEPH    S.  WATERMAN 
&  SONS 

Incorporated 


tHtrtiertaker* 


2326    &    2328   WASHINGTON    ST, 

ADJOINING  DUDLEY  ST.  TERMINAL 

BOSTON 

(72 

ESTABLISHED  1859  TELEPHONE  ROXBURY  <  73. 

I  74 
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OFFICERS 
CHARLES  B.  JOPP,  President 
C.  L.  BILLMAN,  Treasurer  GEORGE  H.  POOR,  Secretary 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW,  Jr.,  Asst.  Treas.        F.  B.  LAWLER,  Asst.  Treas. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

20  MILK  STREET 

FANEUIL  HALL  BRANCH 

3   SOUTH   MARKET  STREET 

Interest  allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  $300  and  over 


Boston 
Roofing    Company 

J.  T.  Fredbrickson,  Proprietor 

Slate,  Tin,  Copper,  Tar,  and  Gravel 
Roofers 

Special    attention    to   all    kinds   of 
Repairs 

Gutters,  Skylights,  and  Conductors 
made  and  put  on 

Shop:    31  and  33   Mystic    Street 

Telephone  Haymarket  677 

6  Beacon  Street,  Room   1024 
Boston,  Mass. 


State  Street 


Trust  Company 

I  'HE  Conservative  Policy  and  Independent 
■*■  position  of  this  Company,  together  with 
the  services  rendered  its  many  depositors,  have 
resulted  in  the  following  steady  and  sub- 
stantial increase  in  its  number  of  accounts,  with- 
out consolidation  with  any  other  bank: 

November  1,  1902 1,540 

November  1,  1904 2,533 

November  1,    1906 4,244 

November  1,  1908 5,926 

November  1,  1910 8,130 

November  1,  1912...      ...    10,263 

Persons  opening  Accounts  or  renting  Safe 
Deposit  Boxes  will  do  well  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  Company. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  33  STATE  STREET. 

Back  Bay  Branch,  130  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston. 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  both  offices. 
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CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 

Established  1817  Incorporated  1900 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
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DIAMONDS 
RUBIES 

EMERALDS 
PEARLS 


L 


c311  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
CORNER,OF  WEST  STREET, 
BOSTON,MASSACHUSETTS. 
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The  Advantages  of  Drinking 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  Cocoa  of 
High  Quality 

lie  in  its  absolute 
purity  and  whole- 
someness,  its  deli- 
cious natural  flavor, 
and  its  perfect 
assimilation  by  the 
digestive  organs. 

As  there  are  many  inferior 
imitations,  consumers  should 
be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  with 
our  trade-mar\  on  package. 


Walter  Baker  <3&  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780     DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


WALTER  M.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Wish  very  much  that  you  would  visit  their  new  store. 
A  Boston  store  owned  and  operated  by  Boston  people. 
Tell  us  what  you  think  of  it. 

WALTER   M.  HATCH  &  CO.  corn^St Streets AND 
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e  ROYAL  FAMILY 


Is  the  latest  Samoset    creation  —  and 
to  the  manor  born — just 

HONEY    NOUGATINES 
MILK    ALMOND  CREAMS 
LIQUID  CREAM  PINEAPPLE 
and  MAPLE  PECANS 

White  —  Gold  and  Royal  Purple  Box 
ASK      FOR      SAMOSET 
SAMOSET  CHOCOLATES  CO. 


A  NEW  MUSIC  STUDENTS  LIBRARY  VOLUME 

SOUND  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  MUSIC 

CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 
Price  postpaid,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.25 

Students  of  music  greatly  need  a  handbook  of  acoustics 
as  relating  to  music,  one  that  has  been  brought  in  line  with 
the  latest  discoveries  and  theories.  The  books  now  in  the 
market  are  no  longer  dependable,  the  result  being  that  this 
element  in  a  course  of  music  study  is  generally  lacking. 
The  author  has  presented  the  essential  facts,  together  with 
many  interesting  experiments  and  helpful  figures  and  dia- 
grams to  make  the  principles  clear.  A  good  text-book  for 
schools  and  colleges. 

Remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  conciseness.  I  will 
always  have  it  on  my  desk  for  reference. —  Arthur  Foote. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHAS.   H.   DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York 


FORM 
OF  LEGACY 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  "Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,"  to  be  used  in 
publishing  and  otherwise  for 
the  support  of  the  magazine 
called  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
or  some  other  magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the 
blind,  the  sum  of,  etc. 


THE  BLICKENSDERFER 
Aluminum  Typewriter 

Weight  7  pounds,  in  neat  leather  traveling 
case.  Everything  in  the  way  of  time-and- 
labor-saving  attachments.  Universal  Key- 
board. Price  $50. 

We  also  have  Used  Machines  which  have  been 
put  in  first-class  order  from  $15  upward. 
Machines  placed  on  trial,  free  of  charge. 

BLICKENSDERFER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

334  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Room  3  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Franklin  Academy 

136  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Special   Training    School 
for  Girls  and  Women 

Where  delicate,  nervous  children, 
behind  in  grammar  school  studies, 
or  women  who  have  neglected 
their  education,  can  receive  pri- 
vate instruction  in  grammar,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  letter  writing,  etc. 
Also  thorough  training  in  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping. 

Day  rates,  $8,  $10,  $15  per  month 
Evening  rates,  $1.00  per  week 


CASTLE    SQUARE    HOTEL 

Charles  E.  Sleeper,  Manager 

TREMONT    STREET,    CASTLE    SQUARE 

Office,  10  Chambers  Street,  Boston 
European  Plan  Boston  Hotel  Co.,  Lessees 

Over  one  mile  frontage  of  outside  rooms.  The  only  hotel  of 
its  size  in  the  world  having  PRIVATE  BATH  WITH 
EVERY  ROOM.  Long  distance  telephone  in  each  room. 
First-class  cuisine  and  service.  The  original  and  only  "no- 
tip  "  hotel  dining-room  in  the  United  States. 
50  Single  Suites  with  private  bathrooms,  $1.50  per  day  for  one 
person  only. 
100   Double    Suites  with   private  bathroom,  for   two  persons, 

$2.00  per  day. 
350  Double  Suites  (for  two),  Alcove  Chamber,  private   bath- 
room, $'2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
N  O  T  H I N  G   H I G  H  E  R .     Baggage  tran  sf erred  free . 
PLEASE   SEND   POSTAL    FOR   BOOKLET. 


MOORE'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  NQN-LEAKABLE 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

$2.50  AND  UP 

When   the   cap   is 
screwed  on,  the  pen 
is  as  tight  as  a  bottle. 
The  ink  must  stay  where 
it  belongs,  inside  the  barrel. 

It  writes  at  the  first  stroke,  without  shaking. 

The  easiest  pen  to  fill,  simply  remove  the  cap  and 

drop  in  the  ink  —no  inky  joints  to  unscrew. 
It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow  of  ink. 
It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the  fewest 
parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Moore's  is  a  habit  that  you  never  get  over 
Every  Moore  Non-Leakable  Fountain  Pen  carries 
with  it  the  most  unconditional  guarantee. 

Fbr  Sa/e  By  Dea/ers  Everywhere* 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 

tfdams.  Cushind  d>  Foster,  Jellind  Gtfents. 
160  DEVONSHIRE  5T.,   BOSTONrMASS. 


CHAIR   CANE  —  CANE   WEBBING 

BEST     QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 


AMERICAN    RATTAN    AND    REED    MFG.    CO. 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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LAMSON  &  HUBBARD 

MANUFACTURERS    AND    RETAILERS    OF 

?|ate  anb  Jfur£  for  Jfflen  anfcr  Ifflomen 

COLD    STORAGE    OF    FURS 

LAMSON  &  HUBBARD 

92  BEDFORD  AND   173  WASHINGTON  STS.,  BOSTON 
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Consignor's 
Union 

48  Winter  Street 

Food  Shop 

AND 

Lunch  Room 

«£*  «£* 

Home- Made  Bread,  Pies 
and  Cakes  Served 

And  On  Sale 

LUNCH  II  TO  3 

AFTERNOON  TEA 
3  to  5 


The  Selection  of  Good 
Taste  is  the  Selection  of 


For  Those  Who 
Discriminate 


To  insure  a  Satisfactory  Quality  use  our 
BAY    STATE    LIQUID    PAINTS 
BAY    STATE     OIL     SHINGLE     STAINS 
BAY    STATE    VARNISHES 

BAY   STATE    BRICK   AND    CEMENT    COATING 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND   &    CO.,  Incorporated 

Corroders  of  White  Lead  and  Color  Grinders 

82  &  84  WASHINGTON    ST.,  BOSTON  FACTORIES:  MALDEN,  MASS. 
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Luncheon 

11-3 

Afternoon  Tea 

3.30-5.30 


160  Tremont  Street 

Over  Moseley's 


Between  West  and  Boylston 
Streets 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING  CO. 

BOSTON,      MASS. 


Main  Offices 
Branch    . 
Warehouses 


5  Park  Square 

.    529  Tremont  Temple 

80  Farnham  St.,  Roxbury 


jirchitects  and  Constructors 

of  the  1912  Electric  Show 

and  All  the  Noted  Shows 

in  Boston 


FOR      DESIGNS      AND      ESTIMATES     ADDRESS 

E.  W.  CAMPBELL,  General  Manager 

Telephone  Oxford  2066 


JOHN  F.  COUSENS  COAL  CO. 

781  COMMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BROOKLINE 
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F.  L.  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

\S  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  4815 


FOR  YOUR  PETS 


Give    them    the    best 


DR.  DANIELS'   DOG    BREAD 

For  the  Dog 

PUPPY    BREAD 

For  the  Puppy  and  Toy 

CAT    CRUMBS 

For  the  Cat   and  Kitten 

DR.  DANIELS'  CATNIP  AND 
CATNIP  BALL 

DR.  DANIELS'  DOG  AND    CAT 
MEDICINES 

For  Worms,  Distemper,  Stomach  and  Bowel 
Troubles,  Flea,  Mange  and  Skin  Ills 

DR.    DANIELS'    HORSE    REMEDIES 

For   all  Horse  Ills 

Books  on  all  these  animals  at  any  drug  store 


ALWA  YS  ASK  FOR 
DR.  DANIELS' 

Dr.  A.  C.  Daniels 


/Sitae  Polishes 


Finest  in  Quality.    Largest  in  Variety 

They  meet  every  requirement  for  cleaning  and  polishw  g 
shoes  of  all  kinds  and  colors. 


GILT  EDGE."  The  only  ladies'  shoe  dressing  that  positively 
contains  Oil.  Blacks  and  Polishes  ladies'  and  children's  boots 
and  shoes,  shines  without  rubbing,  25c.  "  FRENCH  GLOSS,"  10c. 
"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take  pride  in  hav- 
ing their  shoes  look  A  1.  Restores  color  and  lustre  to  all  black 
shoes.  Polish  with  a  brush  or  cloth,  25c.  "BABY  ELITE" 
size,  10c. 

"DANDY"  combination  for  cleaning  and  polishing  all  kinds  of 

russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c.     "  STAR  "  size,  10c. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us  the 
price  in  stamps  for  a  full  size  package.     Charges  paid. 

WHITTEMORE   BROS.  &  CO. 

20-26  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Polishes 

in  the  World 
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KAKAS  BROS.inc 

FURRIERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


179TREMONT-ST-BOSTON-TEDOXFOH)  48 


E.  A.   CARLISLE   & 
POPE   CO. 

Successors  to 

Levi  Boles  &  Son 

Dealers  in 

Doors,  Windows,  &  Blinds 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

Window  Screens  and 
Screen  Doors 

also                                         i 

Hotbed  Sashes 

~  ,     ,           j  3039  Main 
Telephone  j  3315  Fort  Hm 

John  O'Connell  {inc.) 

Member  Master  Builders  A  ssociation 

PLUMBING 

AND 

GAS  PIPING 

Estimates  furnished. 
All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

135  Oliver  Street 

BOSTON 

2  Sudbury  Street 
Boston 

M.  C.  GUINEE  Telephone— Oxford  4789  H.  GILBERT 

GUINEE  &  GILBERT 

MANUFACTURING  FURRIERS 

173  A  TREMONT  STREET 
Lexington  Building.  Boston,  Mass. 
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DeMeritte  School 


Founded  in  1900 


Offers  exceptional  opportunity  to 
boys  and  young  men  of  character  and 
ability  to  prepare  for  College  or  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


Camp  Algonquin 

ASQUAM  LAKE,  N.  H. 

A  Select  Camp  for  Manly  Boys 

Twenty-eighth  Season  opens  June  24,  1913. 

Many  parents  have  sent  their  boys 
to  this  camp  for  periods  of  from  five 
to  ten  years.  Why?  Read  the  booklet. 

For  circulars  address 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE 

815  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


f  DRINK 

\)/     Dwlnell- Wright  Co's.     \|/ 

WHITE 
HOUSE 

BRAND 

COFFEE  |p 

The  finest  Coltee  In 
the  World,  without 
—question. 

IT    SUITS    WHEN 
OTHERS  DISAPPOINT 


Thresher  Bros. 

^he  Specialty  Silk  Store 

BETWEEN 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

and  the  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings 

(TAKE  ELEVATOR) 

SILKS,  SILK  RIBBONS,   SPOOL  SILK, 

SILK  GARMENTS, 

BROADCLOTHS, 

WOOLEN  DRESS  GOODS, 

EXCLUSIVE  STYLES 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

Thresher  Building 

46   TEMPLE  PLACE 

(Take  Elevator) 
Wholesale  prices  on  all  our  merchandise 


Philadelphia  Store,  New  Thresher  Bldg., 
1322  Chestnut  Street 


"An  introduction  leads  to 
everlasting  friendship  " 


/QUALITY  BEj3  PREMIERE 


'^eiNBOStf*' 


On  Sale  Where  QUALITY 
is  Appreciated 

H.  D.  FOSS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BOSTON 
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INVESTIGATING  AGENTS 

OF    THE    UNIFORM    TYPE    COMMITTEE, 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  investigating-  agents  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee conducting-  one  of  the  reading  experiments  designed  by  the  committee.  The 
boy  at  the  table  is  reading  aloud  the  embossed  sheet.  Miss  Howard  (on  the  right), 
the  chairman  of  the  investigating  department  of  the  committee,  is  following  the 
reading  with  an  embossed  copy,  reading  with  her  left  hand,  while  she  holds  in  her 
right  hand  a  stop  watch  with  which  she  times  the  reading  of  each  sheet. 

Mrs.  Fowler  (on  the  left),  the  sighted  clerk  of  the  committee,  is  also  timing  the 
reading  and  is*  following  with  an  ink  print  copy.  She  follows  with  a  pencil  ready  to 
record  any  error  that  the  reader  may  make. 

Supt.  Van  Cleve  of  the  Columbus  School  for  the  Blind  (in  the  background)  is  also- 
following  the  reading  with  an  ink  print  copy  of  the  text  and  acting  as  a  disinterested 
witness  of  the  test. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  each  sheet,  the  number  of  seconds  it  has  consumed, 
the  errors  made,  and  the  names  of  all  who  witnessed  it  are  affixed  to  the  sheet,  and 
it  is  filed  away  in  an  envelope  bearing  a  record  of  the  reader's  age,  the  duration  of 
his  blindness,  types  he  can  read,  and  his  grade  in  school,  or  if  an  adult  his  occupa- 
tion. 

On  the  shelf  of  the  table  may  be  seen  some  stacks  of  sheets  from  which  selections 
are  made  for  the  various  readers  that  take  the  tests.  The  trunk  in  the  foreground! 
belongs  to  the  committee  and  is  filled  with  experiment  sheets,  records  and  tabu- 
lations.     (See  page  87.) 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Winter,  1913 


Advisory     Board 


In  addition  to  our  enlarged 
editorial  staff  we  now  have 
the  assistance  and  moral  support  of  an  Ad- 
visory Board  drawn  from  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  institutions  and  societies  in  forty  states. 
We  have  already  received  help  from  this  Board 
as  many  of  its  members  are  taking  an  active 
interest  in  securing  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  their  own  states.  Our  aim  is  to 
make  this  magazine  a  true  medium  of  ex- 
change between  all  workers  for  the  blind,  and 
we  hope  that  this  large  group  of  well-known 
men  and  women  in  work  for  the  blind  will  do 
much  to  make  the  magazine  an  integral  part 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  sightless. 

Advisory  Board,  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 

Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 
in  the  following  States: 

Alabama — F.  H.  Manning. 

Arkansas — S.  D.  Lucas. 

California — L.  E.  Milligan. 

Colorado — W.  K.  Argo. 

Connecticut — George  H.  Marshall. 

Florida — A.   H.   Walker. 

Georgia — George  F.  Oliphant. 

Idaho — W.  E.  Taylor. 

Illinois — R.  W.  Woolston. 

Indiana — George  S.  Wilson. 

Iowa — George  D.  Eaton. 

Kansas — W.  B.  Hall. 

Kentucky — Susan  B.  Merwin. 

Maryland — John  F.  Bledsoe. 

Massachusetts — Edward  E.  Allen. 

Michigan — Clarence  F.  Holmes. 

Minnesota — J.  J.  Dow. 

Mississippi — R.  S.  Curry. 

Missouri — S.  M.  Green. 

Montana — H.  J.  Menzemer. 

Nebraska — R.  C.  King. 

New  Mexico — R.  R.  Pratt. 

New  York — C.  A.  Hamilton. 

North  Carolina — John  E.  Ray. 

North  Dakota — B.  P.  Chapple. 

Ohio — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

Oklahoma — O.  W.  Stewart. 

Oregon — E.  T.  Moores. 

Pennsylvania,  East — O.  H.  Burritt. 

Pennsylvania,  West — Thos.  S.  McAloney. 

South  Carolina — N.  F.  Walker. 

South  Dakota — Mrs.  Lelia  M.  Curl. 

Tennessee — John  V.  Armstrong. 

Texas — E.  E.  Bramlette. 

Utah — Frank  M.  Driggs. 

Virginia — William  A.  Bowles. 

Washington — George  H.  Mullen. 


West  Virginia — R.  Cary  Montague. 
Wisconsin — J.  T.  Hooper. 


Nova  Scotia — C.  F.  Fraser. 
Ontario — Herbert  F.  Gardiner. 

Representatives  of  Organizations  for  the  Blind 

in  the  following  States: 
Connecticut,    Institute     for    the     Blind,    R.    F. 

Colby. 
Delaware,    State    Commission    for    the    Blind, 

C.  B.  Van  Trump. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Library  of  Congress,  Read- 
ing Room  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Rider. 
Kentucky,   American   Printing   House   for   the 

Blind,  B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Maine,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Millard  W. 

Baldwin. 
Maryland,    Association    of    Workers    for    the 

Blind,  William  C.  Sherlock. 
Massachusetts,  Association  for  the  Blind,  Mrs. 

Mary  Morton  Kehew. 
Massachusetts,  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

Mrs.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler. 
Massachusetts,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Lucy  Wright. 
Michigan,     Employment     Institution     for     the 

Blind,  Frank  G.  Putnam. 
Missouri,  Association  for  the  Blind,  Caroline 

W.  Bates. 
New  Jersey,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes. 
New  York,  Association  for  the  Blind,  D.  Fiske 

Rogers. 
New  York,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind, 

William  Sheehan. 
New  York,  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 

m  Blind,  Eben  P.  Morford. 
Ohio,    Cincinnati    Workshop    for    the    Blind, 

>  Charles  F.  Kuhn. 
Ohio,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  E. 

B.  Palmer. 

Ohio,  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Cincin- 

#  nati  Library  Society,  The  Misses  Trader. 

Ohio,  County  Blind  Relief  Commissions,  Louis 

Stricker. 
Ohio,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Charles 

F.  F.  Campbell. 
Pennsylvania,  Association  for  the  Blind,  Hugh 

Arthur. 
Pennsylvania,  Home  Teaching  Society,  Robert 

C.  Moon. 

Pennsylvania,  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
George  W.  Hunt. 


Montreal,  Association  for  the  Blind,  Philip  E. 
Layton. 

NOTE. — Representatives  of  other  organiza- 
tions have  been  invited  to  become  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board,  but  their  replies  were  re- 
ceived too  late  to  have  their  names  included  in 
the  above  list. 
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TWELFTH     CONVENTION    AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR 

THE    BLIND 

Jacksonville,  III,  1913 

Tuesday,  June  24 
Arrival  and  registration  of  guests 

Evening 
Address  of  Welcome  by  Robert  W.  Woolston, 

Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 

Blind. 
Response  by   Eben  P.   Morford,   President   of 

the  Association. 
Music  under  the  direction  of  Miss   Lilian  A. 

Smith,  Director  of  Music,  Illinois  School  for 

the  Blind. 
"The  Other  Blind  Fellow,"  by  George  R.  Bel- 
lows,  Vice-President  Associated  Blind  Men 

of  Maryland. 
Informal  Reception  to  the  Delegates. 

Wednesday,  June  25 
Morning 
9  -.30-11.     How  can  the  newly  blinded  adult  be 
best  fitted  to  minimize  his  handicap  and  hold 
his  place  in  the  community? 
11:15-12:30.     Granting  that  pecuniary  relief  is 
necessary   for   some  blind  people,   how   may 
this  need  be  met  best? 

Report  of  the  Committee,  appointed  at  the 
Overbrook  Convention,  on  the  depend- 
ent, aged,  infirm  and  homeless  blind : 
Lucy  Wright,  Chairman,  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Charles  Comstock. 

Afternoon 
2 :45.     Report    of    the    Uniform    Type    Com- 

mittee-  Evening 

8:30.     Round  Tables. 

How  can  we  emphasize  the  serious  and  eco- 
nomic problems  involved  in  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  blind? 
Suggestions    for   inaugurating  work   for  the 
adult  blind. 

Thursday,  June  26 
Morning 
9  :30-ll.     What  specific  training  is  needed  for 
the  field  worker  and  how  can  it  be  supplied? 
Report  of  the  Committee  to  consider  this 
question    appointed    at    the    Overbrook 
Convention  :     Liborio  Delfino,  Chairman, 
W.  I.  Scandlin,  Edward  E.  Allen. 
11  :15-12 :30.     How    the    school    for    the    blind 
helped    me    most    and    how    it    might    have 
helped  me  more. 

Short  addresses  by  graduates  of  schools 
for  the  blind. 


Afternoon 
Outing  in  the  park. 

Evening 
7 :30.     Elements   of    strength   and   weakness   in 
educating  blind   children   in   schools    for  the 
seeing  and  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
8 :45.     Round   Tables 

In   what   pursuits    can    the   blind   be    employed 
with  the  seeing? 

Report    of    the    Committee,   appointed    at 
the  Overbrook  Convention :     Edward  G. 
Pease,  Chairman,  E.  J.  Nolan,  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell. 
Some  of  the  problems  of  workshops   and  in- 
dustrial homes : 

(a)  Wages,  bonus  systems,  etc. 

(b)  Boarding  of  the  workmen. 

(c)  Methods    of     promoting    contentment 
among  the  workmen. 

Friday,  June  27 
Morning 

9  :30-10  :30.     Business  Session. 

10  :30.     Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee, continued. 

Afternoon 
2  :30.     Topic  to  be  determined  by  vote  of  the 
delegates. 


Overbrook 

Convention 

A.    A.    W.    B. 


Many  inquiries  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  Overbrook  in  June,  1911,  and 
we  are  glad  to  announce  that  it  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  very  soon.  The  delay  in  print- 
ing is  attributable  to  two  causes :  First,  the 
untimely  death  of  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  the  late  Mrs.  Campbell,  who 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  of  the  Boston  and  Columbus 
conventions  and  had  commenced  to  arrange 
for  the  printer  the  material  of  the  Overbrook 
Convention  when  death  ended  her  labors ;  the 
second  reason,  and  one  which  still  obtains,  is 
the  lack  of  funds.  The  income  from  dues  for 
membership  in  the  Workers'  Association  is 
comparatively  small,  and  that  alone  will  not 
defray  the  cost  of  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  even  biennial  conventions.  The  thanks 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  are  due  to 
Supt.  Burritt,  who  is  co-operating  with  the 
Secretary  in  the  production  of  the  report. 
This    space   has   been   given   to   the   matter   in 
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the  hope  that  all  those  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  who  have  not  already 
ordered  copies,  will  immediately  do  so.  More 
requests  have  been  received  for  this  report 
than  for  all  previous  reports  combined.  It 
will  be  an  important  document  in  the  history 
of  work  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  organizations  working  for  the 
blind,  as  well  as  many  individuals,  will  do 
their  part  to  make  the  production  of  this 
valuable  report  possible,  by  ordering  copies. 
The  price  per  copy  is   75   cents. 

Recent  As     we     §'°     to     Press     we 

Appointments         learn  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan, 
on  u.  T.  C.  of        of    Chicago,   has    been    ap- 
A.  A.  W.  B.  pointed  to  take  the  place  of 

the  late  Arthur  Jewell  on  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  and  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  of 
Baltimore,  the  place  of  John  C.  Fowler,  who 
has  resigned  because  of  an  extended  trip 
abroad.  Those  interested  in  the  blind  are  to  be 
congratulated  that  two  such  conscientious  and 
able  men  have  consented  to  serve  on  this  im- 
portant committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Lessening  the  To     travel     alm0st     c01^»"- 

Burden  Upon  ously    for    ten    months,    up- 

the  Blind.  wards  of  10,000  miles,  from 

Nova  Scotia  to  Texas,  through  thirty  states, 
visiting  forty  centers  of  work  for  the  blind,  is 
sufficiently  unique  to  command  the  interest  of 
the  most  indifferent  social  worker ;  but  when 
we  learn  that  the  investigation  which  is  being- 
made  upon  this  journey  will  help  to  lessen  the 
burden  upon  the  blind,  whether  they  live  in 
China,  South  Africa,  or  America,  then  indeed 
may  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in 
being  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee.  The  committee's  efforts  may 
not  result  in  the  immediate  adoption  of  any 
one  tactile  print  for  the  blind,  but  it  is  unques- 
tionably a  fact  that  their  labors  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  all  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  development  of  any  and  every  touch  system 
of  reading  for  the  blind. 

The  more  the  work  of  the  committee  be- 
comes known  the  more  one  is  impressed  with 
the  universality  of  the  value  of  their  efforts. 
Every  system  of  type  (even  for  the  seeing) 
is  in  the  process  of  evolution,  and  the  work  of 
the  U.  T.  C.  will  be  of  immediate  and  inesti- 
mable value  in  this  process.     Problems  relating 


to  various  phases  of  all  types  for  the  blind 
have  too  long  been  settled  by  personal  opinion. 
In  the  near  future  some  of  them  will  be  set- 
tled by  knowledge  of  facts  secured  by  these 
workers.  When  this  is  accomplished  one  of 
the  burdens  of  the  blind,  and  surely  touch 
reading  is  one,  will  be  somewhat  lightened. 

The  account  given  upon  other  pages  gives 
details  of  the  work  of  this  investigation,  and 
the  editors  of  this  magazine  wish  to  express 
what  they  believe  to  be  shared  by  all  true 
workers  for  the  blind,  a  deep  feeling  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  laborious  and  sincere  efforts  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B. 

The   recent   removal   of  the 
New  Perkins.  -^     i  •  T     *.'*.  i.-  1  „ 

Perkins     Institution     marks 

an  era  in  its  history.  This  great  school,  which 
until  now  has  labored  in  made-over  buildings 
at  South  Boston,  has  recently  betaken  itself  to 
the  suburbs,  where  it  is  housed  in  structures 
built  expressly  for  it.  Director  Allen,  who  was 
responsible  for  shaping  the  half-million-dollar 
school  at  Overbrook,  is  this  time  even  more 
responsible  for  shaping  the  million-dollar 
school  at  Watertown.  The  former  plant  has 
abundantly  justified  what  seemed  large  initial 
expenditure.  Who  shall  say  that  the  latter 
will  not  do  the  same  ?  The  well-known  theory 
on  which  both  are  built  is  that  the  blind  espe- 
cially need  to  be  educated  in  an  inspiring  atmos- 
phere, alike  for  their  own  efficient  growth  and 
for  the  highest  estimate  in  which  they  can 
bring  the  public  to  hold  them.  Nothing  so 
conduces  to  both  these  ends  as  dwelling  in  an 
environment  which  constantly  revivifies  the 
routine  of  daily  life,  generates  the  right  spirit 
in  teacher  as  well  as  in  pupil,  and  makes  for 
aspiration  and  encouragement  on  all  sides. 
The  visitor  who  asks,  "Why  this  magnificent 
tower;  the  pupils  cannot  see  it?"  is  answered 
thus :  One-third  of  the  institution  population 
cannot  help  but  see  it  and  through  them  it  be- 
comes a  spiritual  food  which  indirectly  sustains 
the  rest.  Besides,  it  serves  as  campanile  for 
bells  whose  beauty  the  blind  especially  love  and 
respond  to.  It  affords,  too,  means  of  effective 
ventilation ;  and  finally  it  serves  as  a  fitting 
culmination  to  the  simple  collegiate  architec- 
ture that  in  this  case  would  otherwise  look 
plain  and  squat. 

The  new  Perkins  is  built  on  the  schoolhouse 
and  family  plan  and  conducted  on  the  principle 
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that  the  manner  of  family  living  is  no  less  im- 
portant in  the  training  of  youth  than  the  meas- 
ure of  school  instruction.  Hence  every  mem- 
ber of  the  eight  complete  dwellings  of  the  up- 
per school,  be  he  man  or  woman,  teacher  or 
pupil,  contributes  his  share  in  housework.  To 
that  extent  he  becomes  real  proprietor  and 
sharer  in  the  responsibility  of  community  life. 
This  is  a  new  feature  at  Perkins  only  for  the 
men  and  the  boys,  just  as  is  the  janitorial  re- 
sponsibility for  his  classroom  also  for  the 
teachers.  As  no  pupil  gives  over  an  hour  a 
day  to  housework  or  chores,  who  shall  say 
that  one-fifteenth  of  his  waking  time  could  be 
put  to  greater  service?  In  the  complete  little 
domestic  science  cottage,  containing  teacher 
and  four  girls,  there  is  not  even  a  cook;  there 
the  pupils  naturally  give  more  time  to  home 
duties. 

The  first  term  has  just  come  to  a  close;  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
school  has  never  been  better,  nor  the  coopera- 
tion so  genuine,  nor  the  interdependence  so 
marked.  Truly  this  rehabilitation  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  marks  an  era  in  its  history. 

It  seems  strange  that  those 
Annual    Reports      who  spend  so  much  energy 

in  the  production  of  annual 
reports  with  regard  to  their  work  give  so 
little  attention  to  their  distribution  when 
printed.  Of  course,  this  is  not  true  of  all 
report  makers,  and  yet  workers  for  the  blind 
frequently  have  to  write  several  times  before 
their  names  are  placed  upon  the  mailing  lists 
of  Institutions  and  Associations  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  of  great  value  to  such  magazines  as  The 
Blind  and  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  to  have 
the  annual  report  of  every  institution  and 
organization  for  the  blind;  and  we  take  this 
occasion  to  urge  those  who  have  reports  to 
place  these  magazines  on  their  mailing  lists. 
The  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  (in  addition  to  the  re- 
ports that  are  sent  to  the  Congressional 
Library)  ought  to  be  on  the  mailing  list  of 
every  organiation.  Visitors  go  to  that  room 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  person  in  charge 
should  have  on  hand  the  latest  literature  with 
regard  to  the  blind  from  every  state  in  the 
Union.     Please  make  a  note  of  this. 


THE  LATE  ARTHUR  JEWELL 

Arthur  Jewell  was  born  at  Scales  Mound, 
111.,  on  January  5,  1867.  He  lost  his  sight  when 
only  three  years  of  age,  and  attended  the  Illi- 
nois School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1886.  In  1892  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  printing  department  of 
the   Illinois    School    for  the   Blind   which   was 


A  Faithful  Worker  for  the  Blind 

then  in  its  infancy  and  only  beginning  to  serve 
some  of  the  immediate  requirements  of  that 
school;  but  under  his  careful  and  energetic 
management  it  has  developed  until  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  embossed 
printing  in  this  country.  He  printed  a  number 
of  text-books  and  other  literature  required  for 
school  use,  but  his  special  attention  was  given 
to  the  transcribing  of  music  into  American 
Braille,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  there  were  no  fewer  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  these  embossed  plates  of  music  on  the 
shelves  of  his  vault.  Accuracy  was  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics,  and  the  correctness  of  his 
copies  soon  became  generally  recognized,  and 
his  music  is  now  in  use  in  all  of  the  American 
Braille  schools,  and  is  in  demand  by  individuals 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

He  was  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition, 
was  an  extensive  reader,  and  a  deep  and  syste- 
matic thinker.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  was  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Uniform  Type   Committee  of 
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that  Association.  A  natural  fondness  for  de- 
tails and  love  of  analysis,  together  with  that 
methodical  turn  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to 
so  arrange  his  printing  department  that  he 
could  at  a  moment's  notice  place  his  hand  upon 
any  one  of  the  thousands  of  embossed  plates 
on  the  shelves,  admirably  prepared  him  for  the 
work  of  investigating  and  comparing  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  embossed  type.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  and  devoted  much 
thought  and  labor  to  its  consideration  aside 
from  that  required  of  him  through  his  mem- 
bership on  the  type  committee.  He  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Braille,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  articles  in  support  of  that  form  of  tactile 
print ;  and  through  the  carefulness  of  his  in- 
vestigations and  the  accuracy  and  excellence  of 
his  printing,  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  American  Braille  by  the  schools  of 
this  country.  He  personally  conducted  the  ex- 
periments which  led  to  the  perfection  of  Close 
Braille,  and  was  the  first  to  give  this  type  to 
the  public  in  its  improved  form.  Close  Braille 
had  long  been  used  in  the  Christian  Record, 
but  with  large  type  and  in  a  form  that  admitted 
only  of  even  spacing  or  of  one  full  dot  be- 
tween letters,  and  was  printed  by  what  might 
be  called  an  almost  impossible  process ;  while 
the  improvement  included  the  old  form  of 
even  spacing,  but  also  admitted  of  any  degree 
of  wide  or  close  spacing,  and  with  any  size  of 
type ;  and  also  brought  with  it  a  device  which 
made  its  writing  both  simple  and  practical. 
Mr.  Jewell,  however,  thought  there  might  still 
t>e  some  objection  to  Close  Braille  when  writ- 
ten on  a  very  close  escapement  bar,  because  of 
the  single  base  letters  not  admitting  of  as  close 
spacing  as  the  wider  characters,  and  recently 
devised  a  means  which  he  believed  would  re- 
move all  difficulty  in  that  regard.  Mr.  Seifried 
made  the  necessary  alterations  in  Mr.  Jewell's 
Stereotype  Maker  to  provide  for  this  purpose, 
and  returned  Tt  to  him  about  two  or  three 
weeks  before  his  death ;  but  Mr.  Jewell  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  completion 
of  his  work,  and  probably  never  learned  that 
liis  machine  had  been  returned.  This  new  de- 
vice will  probably  form  one  of  the  features 
that  will  be  of  special  interest  to  printers  when 
they  attend  the  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at 
Jacksonville,  next  June. 

In   the    fall   of   1909,    he   started   the   Braille 
Transcript,  a  bi-monthly  magazine  devoted  to 


music,  and  continued  to  edit  it  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  accumulation  of 
business  in  the  office  rendered  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  its  publication.  The  literary  and 
musical  selections  contained  in  the  Transcript 
were  of  a  high  order  and  well  chosen,  and  gave 
evidence  of  the  judgment  and  good  taste  of  the 
editor.  The  magazine  was  highly  appreciated 
by  teachers  and  musical  students,  and  its  sus- 
pension proved  a  disappointment  to  many. 

Close  and  continuous  application  to  his  work 
seems  to  have  gradually  undermined  his  ner- 
vous system,  and  he  was  only  back  at  his  post 
of  duty  about  a  month  this  fall  when  he  was 
taken  ill.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  about 
the  middle  of  October,  where  he  remained  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
December  7,  1912.  The  funeral  exercises  were 
held  at  the  school,  where  so  many  of  the  years 
of  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  he  was  buried 
at  Pleasant  Plains,  a  short  distance  from  Jack- 
sonville. He  will  long  be  missed  by  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  thousands  of  em- 
bossed plates  so  carefully  prepared  and  stored 
away  in  the  vaults  of  that  institution  will  con- 
stitute a  lasting  monument  to  his  memory. 

&  E.  J.  Nolan. 

NEW  POSTAL  LAW 
Magazines,  Periodicals,  Etc.,  for  the  Blind 

Magazines,  periodicals  and  other  regularly 
issued  publications  in  raised  characters  for 
the  use  of  the  Blind,  whether  prepared  by 
hand  or  printed,  which  contain  no  advertise- 
ments and  for  which  no  subscription  fee  is 
charged,  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  United 
States  mails  free  of  postage  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
prescribe. 

Before  a  publication  may  be  mailed  free  of 
postage,  under  the  provision  of  the  above  para- 
graph, it  must  be  formally  entered  as  free 
matter  at  the  postoffke  at  which  the  publisher 
desires  to  mail  it.  To  obtain  such  entry  the 
publisher  shall  file  with  the  local  postmaster  a 
written  application  therefor,  accompanied  with 
a  copy  of  the  publication.  The  application 
should  show : 

a.  The  name  of  the  publication. 

b.  The  periods  of  its  issue. 

c.  Whether  it  contains  advertisements. 

d.  Whether  a  subscription  fee  is  charged. 
Upon   receipt   of   such   application   the   post- 
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master  will  forward  it  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  publication,  to  the  third  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter General.  Pending  consideration  of  the  ap- 
plication by  the  department,  the  postmaster  will 
accept  the  publication  for  mailing  under  a  de- 
posit of  money  to  cover  the  postage  at  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  chargeable.  If  the 
publication  is  admitted  as  free  matter,  the  de- 
posit will  be  returned  to  the  publisher ;  other- 
wise it  will  be  converted  into  ordinary  postage 
stamps  and  sent  to  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
Section  441  . 

On  the  first  page  of  a  publication  formally 
entered  as  free  matter  should  be  printed  in 
ordinary  type,  the  following : 

Name  of  publication;  place  where  published; 
date  of  issue;  frequency  of  issue;  frequency  of 

issue;  the  words  "entered  at  postoffice  at  , 

as  free  matter,  under  act  of  August  24,  1912." 

A  HIGH-GRADE  WRITER  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Workers  for  the  blind  know  that  Mr.  Albert 
Swindler,  of  Browns  Valley,  Indiana,  has 
given  years  of  labor  and  put  himself  to  heavy 
expense  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  practical 
writer  for  tactile  print.     In  a  recent  letter  from 


him  he  claims  that  he  has  produced  "a  writer 
which  makes  a  full  four-base  Point  or  a 
Braille  character  at  one  stroke  on  the  keys, 
and  gives  both  the  regular  and  the  close 
spacing  for  the  Braille.  It  also  makes  a  con- 
tinuous character  in  either  form  of  print,  thus 
producing  the  "Moon  Script,"  and  other  vari- 
ations of  dot  prints.  The  carriage  is  fitted 
with  shift  and  release  levers,  marginal  stops, 
etc.,  moves  as  smoothly  and  rapidly  as  that 
of  the  modern  typewriter,  and  carries  a  sheet 
of    paper    twelve    inches    wide.     The    machine 


rests  on  a  base  six  by  ten  inches,  is  speedy, 
accurate  and  of  strictly  first-class  construc- 
tion throughout." 

Mr.  Swindler  offers  his  invention  "as  a  gift" 
to  the  cause  and  welfare  of  the  blind,  on 
condition  that  friends  of  the  blind  will  pro- 
vide the  $2,000  necessary  to  start  manufactur- 
ing the  machines. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Swindler  appreciate  the 
devotion  which  he  has  put  into  this  effort  to 
produce  a  practical  writing  machine  for  the 
blind.  He  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  blind  of 
the  country  through  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to 
secure  some  of  the  money  necessary  to  put 
this  machine  on  the  market.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  cannot  depend  upon  the  blind 
alone.  He  must  have  also  the  backing  of  those 
who  see.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some 
of  the  institutions  and  friends  of  the  cause 
will  make  it  possible  for  this  machine  to  be 
given  a  thorough  trial.  Those  who  wish  to 
take  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  Swindler  should 
write  to  him  at  Browns  Valley,  Indiana. 

& 

CHARLES    L.    TAYLOR   PRINTING 
OFFICE 

PITTSBURGH    SCHOOL   FOR    THE   BLIND 

To  have  what  you  need  when  you  need  it 
is  satisfying  indeed,  and  this  is  true  of  a  School 
for  the  Blind  having  it  own  printing  press. 
There  is  perhaps  no  greater  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  a  school  than  lack 
of  suitable  and  modern  text-books,  and  Mr. 
McAloney  had  been  realizing  this  during  his 
first  year  as  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
School,  when  Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  handed  him  his 
personal  check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  asking 
how  it  could  be  used  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
need  of  our  school.  "A  printing  office  equip- 
ment" was  the  prompt  reply.  In  September, 
1907,  we  received  the  Braille  stereotyper,  map 
maker  and  hand  press,  and  it  proved  such  a 
helpful  factor  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  contributed 
since  that  time  over  twenty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars, bringing  the  department  to  its  present 
up-to-date  completeness.  We  have  been  able 
to  give  the  pupils  individual  copies  of  text- 
books, in  convenient  pamphlet  form,  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  which  was  formerly  spent 
in  dictation  has  been  saved,  making  it  an  easy 
task  to  take  two  pages  for  a  lesson  instead  of 
one  under  the  old  system.  "He  who  makes 
two    blades    of    grass    grow    where    only    one 
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grew"  is  a  true  benefactor.  The  Music  De- 
partment would  also  have  been  seriously  handi- 
capped if  it  had  not  been  able  to  have  its 
choruses,  cantatas,  etc.,  embossed  in  Braille  as 
needed.  All  are  allowed  to  keep  their  own 
text-books  and  music. 

One  of  the  books  recently  printed  by  us, 
which  has  perhaps  pleased  the  pupils  more  than 
any  other,  is  the  "Progressive  Course  in  Spell- 
ing" by  J.  N.  Hunt,  the  first  embossed  speller 


States  History  for  Younger  Readers  by  Anna 
Chase  Davis,  have  also  been  embossed. 

Mr.  Taylor's  interest  has  not  been  limited 
to  providing  the  equipment  for  the  printing 
of  books;  and  one  of  his  most  unique  ideas 
is  the  presenting  of  gift  books,  twice  a  year, 
and  sometimes  oftener,  to  each  child  in  school 
as  well  as  to  graduates  and  former  pupils, 
thereby  furnishing  the  nucleus  of  a  home 
library.    What  this  private  collection  will  mean 


PRESS   ROOM   OF  THE   CHARLES   L.   TAYLOR   PRINTING   OFFICE 
In   the  Pittsburgh   School  for  the  Blind 


arranged  in  columns  like  the  ink  print  copy. 
The  book  is  natural  in  its  classification,  simple 
in  the  presentation  of  rules  and  principles  and 
suggestive  of  many  facts  pupils  should  recall 
quickly.  Another  book  much  appreciated  is 
"The  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge"  and  it 
is  all  that  its  title  infers,  bringing  to  the  blind 
a  clearer  conception  of  every-day  things.  We 
cannot  be  too  watchful  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  to  take  advantage  of  every  chance  to 
broaden  the  vision  of  the  sightless  associated 
with  us,  as  it  is  hard  to  realize  all  that  they 
miss  which  the  seeing  children  get  by  obser- 
vation without  any  assistance  whatever.  Civil 
Government  by  Anna  L.  Dawes,  High  School 
Physics    by    Carhart    and    Chute,    and     United 


to  each  pupil  during  vacations  and  after  school 
days  cannot  be  estimated.  The  books  given 
so  far  are  "Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning," 
by  Grace  S.  Richmond ;  "The  Imp's  Christmas 
Dinner,"  by  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam;  "The 
Blooming  of  the  Lilies,"  by  Jane  G.  McGon- 
igle;  "Locking-In  of  Lisbeth,"  by  Temple 
Bailey;  "Gems  from  Lincoln,"  selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Chas.  L.  Taylor,  and  "John  A. 
Brashear  of  Pittsburgh,"  the  latter  being 
greatly  prized  because  Dr.  Brashear,  one  of 
our  corporators,  is  known  and  dearly  loved 
by  everyone  in  school. 

This  fall  a  power  printing  press  and  power 
stitcher  were  installed,  materially  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  output  of  the  printing  office. 
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Miss  Hannah  Houston,  one  of  the  teachers,  is 
in  charge  of  this  department,  and  much  credit 
is  due  her  for  the  excellent  work  accomplished. 
"The  Illuminator,"  a  quarterly  Braille  mag- 
azine, was  issued  for  the  first  time  last  Sep- 
tember, and  again  just  before  the  Christmas 
holidays.  The  editorial  staff  was  elected  by 
the  Holmes-Schenley  Literary  Society  of  this 
society,  under  whose  auspices  the  magazine  is 
published.  Aside  from  benefiting  the  present 
scholars,  the  primary  object  of  this  new  pub- 


lication is  to  keep  the  graduates  and  former 
pupils  in  closer  touch  with  the  happenings  of 
their  school,  and  at  the  same  time  present  to 
them  interesting  and  instructive  articles — cur- 
rent topics,  attractive  stories,  poems  and  any 
information  that  may  be  useful.  The  Braille 
Schools  for  the  Blind  are  receiving  The  Il- 
luminator and  the  gift  books.  Owing  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  generosity,  there  is  no  subscription 
charge.  L.   H.   Grimes. 


THE  MARRIAGE  AND  INTERMARRIAGE  OF  BLIND  PERSONS.1 


By  DR.  C.  F.  FRASER 
SUPT.  HALIFAX  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
(Dr.  Fraser  has  been  without  sight  from  early  life.) 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Dr.  Fraser  is  about  to 
complete  forty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  results  he  has  ob- 
tained command  the  respect  of  all  workers  for 
the  blind.  That  only  one  couple  from  this 
school  should  have  married  is  truly  remark- 
able. Few  schools  can  show  a  better  record. 
Editor  Holmes  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having-  secured  such  a  sane  presentation  of  a 
difficult  topic. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  whether  blind 
persons  should  marry,  and  whether  the  inter- 
marriage of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight 
is  advisable.  In  my  opinion  the  marriage  of 
a  blind  man  to  a  woman  without  sight,  or  a 
blind  woman  to  a  man  without  sight,  is  ad- 
visable or  inadvisable  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. Victims  of  congenital  blindness 
should  not  marry.  Should  they  do  so  they 
assume  a  great  responsibility  in  the  likelihoc  i 
of  bringing  into  the  world  offspring  deprived 
of  sight,  a  responsibility  which  I  believe  no 
serious  minded  man  would  knowingly  as- 
sume. In  considering  marriage  a  man  who 
is  blind  should  be  satisfied  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  support  a  wife,  and  in  making  a 
choice  should  be  careful  to  select  a  woman 
who  will  prove  a  true  helpmate. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  blind  I  see 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  marry,  provided 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  transmitting  blind- 
ness, to  her  children,  and  provided  that  she  is 
able  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
household.  I  always  advise  our  girls  at  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  to  think 
seriously  before  they  marry,  and  not  marry  at 
all  unless  the  prospective  husband  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  support  them  comfortably.     The  mar- 


iReprinted  from  the  Ziegler  Magazine,   Sept.,  1912. 


riage  of  two  blind  persons  is  always  inad- 
visable. During  the  past  forty-one  years  there 
has  been  but  one  intermarriage  between  the 
graduates  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Haii  • 
fax,  and  in  this  case  the  woman  had  S3  far 
recovered  her  sight  as  to  be  able  to  read 
ordinary  print. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  an- 
nually address  my  pupils  on  the  question  of 
marriage  and  intermarriage.  In  speaking  of 
the  latter  I  have  pointed  out  that  a  man  who 
is  blind  requires  a  wife  with  sight  and  that 
no  blind  woman,  however  capable  she  may  be, 
can  satisfactorily  look  after  the  interests  of  a 
sightless  husband. 

No  blind  woman  who  will  give  this  matter 
serious  consideration  would  be  willing  to  im- 
pose upon  a  man  without  sight  a  wife  who 
cannot  prove  a  true  helpmate,  who  cannot  ad- 
vise his  interests,  and  would  in  all  probability 
wreck  the  man's  life  and  jeopardize  both  his 
own  and  her  happiness.  A  man  who  is  blind 
cannot  marry  a  woman  who  is  blind  and  be 
to  her  all  that  a  husband  with  sight  should 
be.  He  should  realize  apart  from  his  own 
prospective  comfort  and  happiness  that  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  woman  are  also 
to  be  considered,  and  that  he  cannot  do  for 
her  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  a  hus- 
band with  sight  would  do.  He  should  realize 
that  her  happiness  is  dependent  upon  her  daily 
life  and  that  her  marriage  to  a  man  who  is 
blind  makes  her  very  blindness  doubly  hard 
to  bear.  A  manly  man  would  give  these  mat- 
ters his  earnest  consideration.  A  manly  man 
would  hesitate  before  adding  to  the  woman's 
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handicap   of  blindness   a   burden  greater  than 
she  can  bear. 

The  question  of  the  marriage  of  blind  per- 
sons to  persons  with  sight  is  one  which  must 
be  settled  individually  and  which,  as  I  have 
before  said,  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
The  question  of  the  intermarriage  of  the  blind 
is  one  that  should  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion. The  sympathetic  affinity  between  blind 
persons  of  opposite  sexes  may  occasionally  re- 


sult in  a  thoughtless  marriage,  but  good  prac- 
tical common  sense  should  prove  strong 
enough  to  ultimately  discourage  all  intermar- 
riage between  sightless  persons.  The  man  who 
thinks,  the  true  man,  will  not  knowingly  de- 
stroy the  happiness  of  a  blind  woman.  The 
woman  who  thinks,  the  unselfish  woman,  the 
true  woman,  will  never  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  to  whom  she  cannot  prove  a  helpmate  in 
all  respects. 


FOLLOWING  THE  INVESTIGATORS  OF  THE  UNIFORM  TYPE 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  A.  A.  W.  B. 

(See  statement  under  frontispiece  for  further  details) 


By  the  time  this  reaches  the  hands  of  our 
readers  Miss  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fowler  will 
practically  have  finished  their  tour  of  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  and  will  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  time  before  the  next  A.  A. 


U.    T.    C.    INVESTIGATORS 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  Miss  L.  P.  Howard 

W.  B.  Convention,  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  in  preparing  the 
report  for  the  convention.  The  tour  of  the 
investigators  was  begun  in  May,  1912,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  month  during  the 
summer,  will  continue  through  February,  1913. 
When  the  work  is  finished,  the  ladies  will  have 
traveled  about  10,000  miles  and  conducted  ex- 
periments in  thirty  residential  schools,  three 
day  schools,  and  twelve  centers  for  adults,  and 
will  have  had  some  of  their  sheets  read  by 
approximately     one     thousand     blind     people. 


"But,"  some  one  asked  Miss  Howard,  "what 
will  be  the  result  of  the  investigation?  It  has 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  has  involved 
an  immense  amount  of  hard  labor.  Will  not 
Braille  people  continue  to  use  Braille,  and  Point 
people  continue  to  use  N.  Y.  Point?"  "Cer- 
tainly not,"  replied  Miss  Howard,  "if  the  ques- 
tion be  left  to  intelligent  blind  people.  If 
only  the  managers  of  the  printing  houses,  and 
the  heads  of  the  institutions  could  be  made  to 
feel  the  need  as  those  who  go  out  from  the 
institutions  into  the  colleges  and  universities 
do,  from  the  inconvenience  they  must  suffer 
from  having  to  learn  a  second  or  possibly  a 
third  literary  system  in  order  to  get  books  that 
they  can  use,  the  problem  would  be  an  easy 
one.  The  majority  of  blind  people  themselves," 
continued  Miss  Howard,  "are  willing  and 
anxious  to  settle  the  question.  We  also  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  superintendent  or  printer 
in  the  country  who  can  fail  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  from  having  all 
the  literature  for  the  blind  printed  in  one  type." 
Miss  Howard  states  that  many  of  the  blind 
are  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  if  necessary  so 
that  the  blind  of  the  future  may  be  spared  the 
burden  of  confusion  and  inconvenience  which 
the  blind  of  the  present  day  must  endure. 

The  agents  report  that  most  intelligent  and 
unselfish  interest  has  been  manifested  in  their 
work  by  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
various  schools,  as  well  as  by  those  who  read 
the  experiment  sheets.  This  investigation  will 
unquestionably  result  in  much  good,  in  the 
printing  of  embossed  literature,  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  direct  cause  of  bringing  about  uni- 
formity.    The  type   committee   hopes   that  the 
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Jacksonville  convention  will  not  disband  with- 
out taking  definite  and  decisive  action  in  re- 
gard to  this  much  disputed  question. 

At  the  Overbrook  Convention,  the  Committee 
for  the  first  time  was  able  to  supplant  the  old 
feeling  of  wrangling  and  heated  discussions 
with  an  intelligent  and  earnest  desire  for  accu- 
rate information.  At  Jacksonville  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  produce  facts,  and  evi- 
dently many  are  looking  for  them  with  the 
keenest  interest. 

If  all  who  have  expressed  a  determination 
to  attend  the  Jacksonville  Convention  to  hear 
and  discuss  the  type  report  are  able  to  carry 
out  their  plans,  that  conference  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 


The  following  is  the  itinerary  of  the  investi- 
gators : 

Hartford,  Conn.  Overbrook,    Pa. 

New  York,   N.   Y.  Overlea,   Md. 


Washington,   D.    C. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Bristol,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Saginaw,    Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 
Janesville,  Wis. 
Faribault,  Minn. 
Vinton,  Iowa. 
Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Kansas  City,  Kas. 

Halifax. 


Fort  Gibson,  Okla. 
Austin,  Texas. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Incl. 
Columbus,  O. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Overbrook..  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Watertown  Mass. 


WHY  NOT  A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  FOR  THE  BLIND? 


Many  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  have 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  a  National 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  printing  in  this  issue  a  full  account  of 
the  Volta  Bureau,  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Deaf,  which  is  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Such  a  Bureau  for  the  Blind  would 
naturally  have  many  features  similar  to  the 
one  already  established  for  the  deaf,  and  we 
assume  that  our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  something  of  the  scope  and  history  of 
that  interesting  institution   for  the   deaf. 

The  elements  of  a  National  Bureau  for  the 
Blind  already  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Every 
school  for  the  blind  is,  in  a  measure,  a  Bureau 
of  Information,  not  only  for  its  own  State, 
but  for  the  Nation.  There  is  not  a  Superin- 
tendent in  the  country  who  has  not  received 
requests  for  information  ranging  all  the  way 
from  "how  to  feed  and  clothe  a  blind  baby" 
to  suggestions  about  the  instruction  of  adults. 
Tme  Ziegler  Magazine  is  a  recognized  bureau 
of  information  for  the  blind,  and  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  is  constantly  receiving  requests 
for  advice  with  regard  to  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  subjects.  The  editor  received  in  the 
same  mail,  letters  from  three  states,  a  thousand 
miles    apart;    one   was   a   request    for    sugges- 


tions for  a  person  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  had 
occurred  in  an  institution,  the  second  was  for 
an  opinion  upon  the  possibility  of  a  blind  man 
serving  as  a  field  officer,  and  the  third  was 
from  a  department  store  with  an  international 
reputation  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
help  a  woman  who  had  recently  lost  her  sight 
while  in  their  employ.  Most  superintendents 
can  duplicate  letters  of  this  kind.  If  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  existed,  many  of  these  requests 
could  be  referred  at  once  to  such  an  institution, 
which  would  serve  as  a  Clearing  House  for  all 
our  schools,  shops  and  organizations  for  the 
blind. 

The  collection  of  a  comprehensive  library  of 
material  relating  to  the  blind  would  be  another 
important  feature  of  this  Bureau.  Through  the 
farsightedness  of  that  scholarly  educator  of  the 
blind,  Michael  Anagnos,  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
has  the  largest  and  most  complete  library  of 
books  in  the  English  language  (in  ink  print) 
relating  to  the  blind.  The  hoped-for  National 
Bureau  could  somehow  co-operate  with  this 
admirable  library  to  make  its  fund  of  informa- 
tion of  more  general  service  to  workers  for 
the  blind. 

When  this  central  bureau  is  established  it 
will  be  able  to  make  investigations  such  as  are 
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now  being  conducted  by  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Aside  from  the  valu- 
able information  regarding  the  fundamental 
facts  relating-to  the  various  types  for  the  blind, 
this  investigation  is  bringing  to  light  the  fact 
that  in  very  few  schools  is  adequate  instruc- 
tion being  given  to  the  pupils  as  to  the  best 
way  in  which  the  arms,  hands  and  fingers 
should  be  held  to  read  most  successfully. 
Within  a  few  days,  we  heard  an  experienced 
teacher  of  the  blind  say:  "I  wish  that  I  might 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  go  with  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  to  observe  how  the 
pupils  are  being  instructed  in  the  mechanical 
work  of  reading,  and  I  should  be  greatly 
helped  if  I  could  have  information  upon  this 
subject."  If  a  National  Bureau  existed  one  of 
its  functions  might  be  that  of  securing 
authentic  information  upon  such  a  subject  as 
this  and  then  sending  to  every  school,  which 
wished  for  it,  a  trained  person  who  would 
give  instruction  to  the  teachers  about  the  best 
method  of  using  the  hands  in  reading  tactile 
print.  Superintendents  and  a  few  of  the 
teachers  from  schoos  for  the  blind  meet  and 
exchange  views  once  in  two  years,  but  very 
few  of  those  who  are  giving  the  actual  in- 
struction have  an  opportunity  of  deriving  the 
benefit  which  seeing  teachers  have  by  attending 
Teachers'  Institutes  or  visiting  other  schools. 
The  traveling-agent  of  our  ideal  Bureau  would, 
in  a  measure,  make  up  for  this  lack. 

Another  department  in  schools  for  the  blind 
which  would  be  greatly  aided  by  such  a  travel- 
ing-expert would  be  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  industrial  training  of  young  blind  women. 
What  a  help  it  would  be  if  a  thorough  course 
could  be  evolved  in  sewing,  knitting,  crochet- 
ing and  similar  industries,  by  the  collection  of 
information  with  regard  to  the  best  of  this 
work  in  all  of  our  schools  !  When  a  complete 
collection  of  samples  had  been  made  and  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  methods  for  producing 
them  had  been  collected,  a  trained  agent  could 
then  travel  from  institution  to  institution  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  concerned 


with  instruction  along  these  lines  a  complete 
set  of  samples  and  advice  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  them. 

Another  field  of  great  usefulness  would  be 
the  collection  and  classification  of  data  regard- 
ing the  best  methods  of  aiding  the  adult  blind, 
and  the  same  general  procedure  would  prevail. 
After  a  careful  collection  of  facts  about  the 
various  organizations  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  adult  blind  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  could  help  in  the  organization  of  sim- 
ilar work  in  states  where  such  work  was  not 
yet  established. 

If  this  National  Bureau  had  already  existed 
one  of  its  functions  might  have  been  to  help 
in  the  recent  movements  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision.  That 
work  is  now  being  done  by  a  special  society 
formed  for  this  purpose.  From  the  experience 
of  previous  Associations,  however,  the  cam- 
paigns for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for 
the  aiding  of  those  already  blind,  might  very 
well  have  been  carried  on  by  the  same  organi- 
zation, as  is  already  being  done  so  effectively 
in  several  states. 

We  need  hardly  suggest  that  the  ideal 
Bureau  which  we  have  been  forecasting,  might 
be  responsible  for  the  production  of  a  National 
Magazine  such  as  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
A  comparatively  small  annual  subsidy  would 
make  it  possible  to  bring  out  once  a  month  a 
magazine  abundantly  illustrated  and  rich  in 
suggestions  and  material  which  would  be  in- 
valuable to  all  workers  for  the  blind  thiough- 
out  the  country. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  National  Bureau 
for  the  Blind,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  thr.t 
the  time  may  not  long  be  delayed  when  this 
Bureau  will  be  created.  The  endowment  for 
a  Bureau  with  such  possibilities  for  service 
should  be  of  such  generous  proportions  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  say  that  no  State  in 
the  Union  had  appealed  to  it  in  vain  for  as- 
sistance in  establishing  the  most  effective 
methods  for  aiding  the  blind. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  EXERCISES  AT  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASSACHUSETTS 
By  ANNA  GARDNER  FISH 


It  was  a  memorable  occasion  when,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1912,  by  invitation  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  of  Perkins  Institution, 
friends  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  and 
its  former  pupils  assembled,  with  present  mem- 
bers of  the  little  school,  in  the  kindergarten 
hall  in  Jamaica  Plain  for  the  double  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  kindergarten  for  sightless  children  and  of 
doing  honor  to  its  illustrious  founder,  Michael 
Anagnos,  upon  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  birth  in  far-off  Greece. 

The  gathering  was  a  particularly  intimate 
one,  comprising  those,  and  only  those,  to  whom 
this  kindergarten  stands  as  the  expression  of  a 
high  ideal,  the  realization  of  a  noble  purpose. 
The  remark  once  made  of  Dr.  Howe  was 
equally  true  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  that  he  possessed 
the  seeing  eye  and  the  helping  hand.  What 
might  have  remained  a  beautiful  dream  in  the 
mind  of  a  less  practical  man  became  with  Mr. 
Anagnos  a  burning  cause,  a  potentiality  which 
was  to  be  developed,  and  was  developed,  into 
the  "substance  of  things  hoped  for"  by  his 
own  active  endeavors,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  by  every  means  at  his  command, — by 
pen,  by  eloquent  pleading  for  the  needs  of  the 
little  blind  children,  by  personal  call  and  direct 
appeal.  The  result  is  a  triumphant  justifica- 
tion of  all  the  earnest  efforts,  which  went  to 
the  establishment  of  the  little  school,  and  of  all 
the  magnificent  responses  to  appeals  in  its  be- 
half, which  together, — in  sums  varying  all  the 
way  from  eighteen  cents  to  $20,000, — did  their 
splendid  service  of  giving  actuality  to  what, 
without  them,  would  have  remained  merely  a 
potentiality.  And  here,  too,  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  fact  that  these  responses  were  backed  by 
entire  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause 
and  in  Mr.  Anagnos's  absolute  integrity  and 
ability  to  carry  out  his  design.  Those  who 
gave  financial  aid  caught  something  of  his  en- 
thusiasm and  were  glad  to  have  a  share  in  his 
work. 

Many  of  the  friends  who  occupied  the  plat- 
form stood  for  some  essential  feature  in  the 
life  of  the  kindergarten  or  for  some  salient 
fact  in  its  history.     There  were  Mrs.  Florence 


Howe  Hall,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards  and  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  the  three  sisters  of  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  who  was  one  with  her  husband  in  his 
work  and  ambitions  for  the  blind ;  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Sanborn,  close  friend  and  sympathizer  with 
both  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos  through 
many  decades ;  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
president  of  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  to 
the  Kindergarten,  and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Lane, 
treasurer  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  for 
fifteen  years ;  Mr.  Dennis  A.  Reardon,  archi- 
tect of  its  buildings ;  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  first 
housemother  of  the  little  school,  and  Miss 
Fanny  L.  Johnson,  first  kindergartner ;  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson,  who,  with  Miss  Gazella  Ben- 
nett, first  instituted  kindergarten  classes  in  the 
older  institution  in  South  Boston  before  the 
younger  branch  existed,  save  as  Mr.  Anagnos's 
hope  and  desire ;  and  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
director  of  Perkins  Institution,  and  Mrs.  Allen. 
But,  most  notable  of  all,  there  were  the  former 
pupils  of  the  kindergarten,  sharers  aforetime 
of  its  benefits  and  privileges,  now  grown  into 
fine-looking  young  men  and  women,  each  oc- 
cupying some  special  niche  among  their  fellow- 
citizens,  respected  and  self-respecting.  These 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  value  of  the  little 
school  through  their  appearance  no  less  than 
through  the  music  they  rendered  so  charm- 
ingly. 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  was  one  of  these  and 
presided  ith  graceful  dignity.  Another,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Kennedy,  played  as  a  prelude  a 
Nocturne  by  Parker,  and  Mr.  Barnard  Levin 
gave  an  opening  pianoforte  number,  a  Waltz 
by  Chopin.  Miss  Kennedy  then  called  upon 
Mr.  Allen  for  a  few  opening  remarks.  Mr. 
Allen,  addressing  the  children  in  an  allegorical 
story  of  the  giant  "I  will,"  and  of  how  he  took 
possession  of  Mr.  Anagnos's  heart,  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  afternoon,  a  paean  of  triumph 
and  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
lofty  purpose  which  would  not  be  overcome  by 
obstacles. 

After  a  musical  number,  a  Chopin  Nocturne, 
well  played  by  Miss  Alison  Viles,  the  opportu- 
nity came  to   Mrs.    Hall,   Mrs.   Richards   and 
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Mrs.  Elliott  to  tell  anew  of  the  childhood  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  always  purposeful,  indomitable, 
enthusiastic,  and  of  that  of  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
good,  beautiful  and  clever;  of  Dr.  Howe's 
errand  of  mercy  to  suffering  Crete,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  close  friendship  with  Mr.  Anagnos 
and  in  the  latter's  coming  to  this  country  and 
to  the  work  for  the  blind;  of  the  inspiration 
which  is  drawn  from  these  lives,  uplifting  the 
hearts  of  the  present-day  workers  and  inculcat- 
ing in  the  young  blind  a  desire  to  do  their  part 


for  those  coming  on  after  them,  to  "pay  back" 
for  the  benefits  they  have  received. 

Mr.  Frederick  V.  Walsh  then  gave  great 
pleasure  to  the  audience  by  his  singing  of  two 
songs,  "Good  Night,"  by  Miss  Cornelia  Roeske, 
and  "The  Bells  of  Seville,"  by  Jude.  The  first 
gained  significance  from  the  fact  that  Miss 
Roeske,  herself  blind,  was  the  first  music 
teacher  of  the  kindergarten  and  brought  to  the 
work  intense  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  well 
as  great  ability  as  teacher  and  composer. 
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Miss  Emilie  Poulsson  then  told,  in  behalf  of 
Miss  Gazella  Bennett  as  well  as  herself,  of  the 
early  attempts  to  utilize  kindergarten  methods 
in  the  training  of  older  pupils  in  classes  at  the 
South  Boston  school.  Through  this  work,  in 
which  a  cultivated  German  lady,  Mrs.  Beth- 
mann,  assisted  them,  they  discovered  something 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  system  in  developing 
the  "seeing  hand"  in  the  young  blind.  To 
their  surprise  it  was  found  that  few  changes 
need  be  made  in  adapting  the  method   to  the 


garten  burst  from  him  in  the  words,  "I'll  do 
it."  And,  the  resolution  once  formed,  the  un- 
dertaking did  not  lag  upon  the  road  to  success. 
His  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  he  enlisted 
the  services  of  many  coadjutors  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Lane  had  prepared  a  graphic 
and  inspiring  account  of  how  Mr.  Anagnos, 
working  early  and  late  and  utilizing  every  op- 
portunity at  his  command,  fired  with  zeal  all 
with  whom   he   came  in  contact   and  gathered 


FIRST    KINDERGARTEN    BUILDING 

One   of  the  four   cottages   of   the  Kindergarten   for   the   Blind,    Jamaica   Plain,    Mass. 

The  low  building*  in  the  rear  is  the  gymnasium  and  assembly  hall. 


uses  of  the  blind,  and  some  of  those  adopted 
were  discarded  as  useless  before  the  work  with 
little  children  was  actually  'begun.  Thus  the 
experiments  with  these  older  pupils  paved  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  little  blind  children  and  proved  its 
feasibility  and  desirability. 

Mr.  Reardon  gave  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  sudden  crystallizing  into  action  of  the 
purpose  which  must  have  been  slowly  forming 
in  Mr.  Anagnos's  heart  and  mind.  It  had 
been  a  cause  of  grief  to  him  that  he  must  set 
aside  the  claims  of  the  little  blind  children 
who  were  brought  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
because  he  had  neither  room,  nor  funds,  nor 
authority  to  give  them  aid.  Evidently  this 
preyed  upon  him  until  one  night  in  August, 
1881,  the  determination  to  establish  the  kinder- 


and  cherished  the  funds  which  were  poured 
into  his  hands  for  his  great  project,  from  far 
and  near,  from  rich  and  poor,  from  old  and 
young,  in  great  sums  and  small.  In  every 
separate  contribution  he  took  a  keen,  personal 
interest,  treasuring  an  affectionate  regard  for 
those  whose  gifts  represented  self-sacrifice  and 
for  the  little  children  who  saved  their  pennies 
or  put  real  effort  into  earning  amounts  of 
varying  degree,  which  they  placed  into  Mr. 
Anagnos's  hands  to  use  for  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters.  So,  too,  he  held  in  high 
esteem  those  persons,  favored  of  fortune,  who 
were  almoners  of  their  wealth  for  the  sake  of 
the  needy,  and  he  appreciated  deeply  their 
beneficence  towards  the  cause  he  was  ad- 
vancing. "The  Queen  of  Benevolence,"  he 
dubbed    one    such    philanthropist.     It    gratified 
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him  that  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
were  among  the  generous  givers,  always  ready- 
to  help  in  securing  for  others  the  privileges 
they  had  been  denied ;  and,  through  an  appeal 
made  at  one  of  their  Washington's  Birthday 
entertainments,  he  gained  a  friend  whose  bene- 
factions to  the  kindergarten  in  life  and  death 
amounted  to  more  than  $400,000.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Lane,  who  distrusted  her  own 
vocal  powers,  her  paper  was  most  pleasingly 
read  by  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen. 

After  a  violin  solo,  an  Adagio  by  Ries,  de- 
lightfully played  by  Miss  Mary  K.  Allen, 
"Early  days  at  the  kindergarten"  became  the 
theme  of  Miss  Greeley  and  Miss  Johnson.  Miss 
Greeley  told  a  touchingly  simple  tale  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  little  school,  which  was  lived 
out  quietly  and  systematically,  all  unaffected  by 
the  widespread  attention  it  was  receiving  from 
the  outside  world.  It  was  a  life  which  sought 
ever  to  develop  the  best  that  was  in  each  tiny 
pupil,  always  solicitous  to  bring  to  fruition 
the  good  seed  but  to  uproot  the  tares.  Miss 
Greeley  spoke  also  of  the  good  effect  of  the 
kindergarten  upon  its  neighbors  and  how  it 
awoke  in  them  the  qualities  of  sympathy  and 
philanthropy.  She  mentioned  the  notable  fact 
that  the  kindergarten  had  been  established  on 
such  fine,  true  lines  that  its  basic  principles 
had  never  had  to  be  altered. 

Miss  Johnson  took  as  her  special  subject  the 
work  with  the  children  in  the  classroom  and 
on  the  playground,  the  close  personal  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  the  little  excursions 
in  the  country  or  to  places  of  interest,  historic 
or  literary.  Their  appreciation  of  what  came 
to  them  in  the  classroom  was  enriched  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  people  of  note.  Thus, 
they  sang  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem," 
with  the  greater  zest  because  their  good  friend, 
Bishop  Brooks,  was  a  real  personage  to  them, 
and  "The  Chambered  Nautilus"  gained  an  ad- 
ditional wealth  of  meaning  because  they  knew 
and  loved  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  So  in 
every  way  the  kindergarten  life  was  a  revela- 
tion to  them  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived, 
and  they  gained  thereby  a  keen  desire  to  know 
more  and  share  more  of  its  meaning. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  friend  of  the  little 
school  from  its  inception,  added  the  one  word 
needed  when   he   reminded  those  present  that 


"cooperation"  had  been  the  motive  power  in 
establishing  and  carrying  on  the  kindergarten 
and  that  it  had  always  had  the  immense  help 
of  the  press,  for  which  all  editors,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
should  be  cordially  thanked.  He  also  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  the  kinder- 
garten were  for  all,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
so  that  what  was  once  an  achievement  for  roy- 
alty was  now  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
and,  whereas  once  we  acquired  methods  from 
the  printed  page  of  the  older  countries,  now 
they  are  sending  ambassadors  to  us  to  learn 
our  methods  and  carry  them  back  to  the  old 
world. 

As  an  additional  and  interesting  feature  of 
the  program,  Mrs.  Gray  recited  an  original 
poem,  a  lament,  yet  inspiring  and  uplifting, 
which  sang  itself  from  her  heart  upon  learning 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Anagnos  in  1906.  The  ex- 
ercises were  then  brought  to  a  fitting  close  by 
the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  by  Miss 
Mabel  Parcher,  the  audience  joining  in  the 
chorus. 

This  afternoon  of  reminiscences  was  full  of 
inspiration.  It  renewed  a  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  Mr.  Anagnos's  purpose  and  achieve- 
ment, an  appreciation  of  what  it  has  stood  for 
in  the  work  for  blind  children,  and  an  enthusi- 
asm for  sustaining  it  and  for  making  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  see  its  still  greater  devel- 
opment and  progress  along  the  same  high  plane 
which  it  has  thus  far  occupied. 


BUREAU  OF  EXCHANGE 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — For  a  long-  time  we  have 
been  considering-  the  possibility  of  conducting 
an  employment  bureau.  As  an  experiment  we 
print  a  statement  about  a  man  who  wishes  to 
take  up  work  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Fur- 
ther particulars  and  references  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Editor. 

A  blind  man  with  17  years  experience  with 
sighted  church  choirs,  musical  societies,  sing- 
ers, bands  and  orchestras  wishes  to  become 
musical  director  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  He 
was  born  in  1872  and  graduated  from  one  of 
the  best  eastern  schools  for  the  blind  in  1893. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  taught  piano  and 
organ  and  is  prepared  to  teach  piano  tuning 
and  assist  in  the  lower  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, geography  and  history. 


A  TRIBUTE  OF  ESTEEM  TO  MR.  AND  MRS.  B.  B.  HUNTOON 


By  SUSAN  B.  MERWIN 


The  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntoon  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  work  for  the  blind  in 
Kentucky,  that  it  is  impossible  to  disassociate 
them.  Their  retirement  from  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  after 
forty-one  years  of  devoted,  unselfish  service,  is 
a  public,  yea,  a  national  calamity,  and  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

The  following  editorial  in  a  daily  paper  writ- 
ten by  a  lifelong  friend  is  a  worthy  estimate  of 
their  work : 

"As  the  representatives  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntoon,  have  for  forty 
years  been  teaching  the  blind  to  see,  have  been 
teaching  them  how  to  overcome  their  natural 
defects.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  Institution,  to  appreciate  the 
work  that  is  done  there,  and  only  those  who 
have  followed  it  year  by  year,  know  what  self- 
abnegation,  what  perpetual  sacrifice,  what  pa- 
tience, what  industry,  what  forbearance,  what 
sympathy,  what  love  for  suffering  humanity 
have  been  devoted  to  this  work  and  these  re- 
joice in  what  has  there  been  accomplished. 

The  work  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntoon  have  done 
will  endure.  They  have  sent  back  to  darkened 
homes  scores  of  blind  children  almost  trained 
to  see.  These  lives  redeemed  in  every  commu- 
nity in  the  state  testify  to  the  value  of  the  serv- 
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ices  of  these  two  teachers,  proclaiming  uncon- 
sciously the  nobility  of  their  lives,  their  daily 
sacrifice  of  comfort,  peace  and  rest,  that  the 
ignorant  might  be  educated ;  that  the  incompe- 
tent might  be  freed  from  their  bondage;  that 
the  blind  might  see  and  that  life  might  be  trans- 
formed for  them  and  for  all  about  them. 

We  are  hearing  much  at  this  time  of  'social 
betterment'  and  the  'uplift  of  the  poor  and  the 
downtrodden.'  Well,  here  is  a  signal  example 
of  lives  devoted  to  this  cause,  quietly,  unosten- 
tatiously, untiringly;  with  a  preference  for  all 
the  quiet  walks  and  the  quiet  ways  of  a  useful 
and  busy  life.  Every  social  laborer,  wherever 
today  he  works,  is  stronger  because  of  the  work 
these  two  have  done,  and  the  homes  of  all  the 
poor  are  brighter  because  of  the  hope  which 
such  careers  inspire  that  other  men  and  women 
will  come  after  them  to  continue  a  work  which 
can  never  be  finished." 

Every  pupil  who  has  ever  attended  the 
school,  every  employe  and  every  teacher  who 
has  worked  for  and  with  them  express  their 
sorrow  and  regret  at  their  withdrawal  from 
the  school,  and  wish  them  the  rest,  happiness 
and  peace  that  such  fruitful  lives  deserve. 

No  name  is  better  known  and  loved  among 
all  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind  than 
that  of  B.   B.  Huntoon.     His  name  and   fame 
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are  world-wide,  and  the  influence  of  his  schol- 
arly mind  and  inventive  genius  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  will  never  cease. 

Benjamin  Bussy  Huntoon  was  born  in  Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts,  January  30,  1836,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  and  Susan  Mehitable  Huntoon. 
His  father  was  a  Unitarian  minister  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  great  integrity  and 
high  moral  character  of  the  son.  He  took  his 
A.  B.  degree  from  Harvard  in  1856,  and  that 
of  A.  M.  in  1859.  On  August  14,  1860,  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  J.  Huntoon.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Huntoon  Vance,  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished surgeon,  Dr.  Ap  Morgan  Vance,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Huntoon  taught  in 
private  families  and  conducted  a  private  school 
for  boys  from  1856  to  1871,  when  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

During  his  long  administration  here  the 
buildings  and  equipment  have  been  improved 
and  enlarged  and  the  school  has  been  broad- 
ened and  developed  along  every  line.  A  de- 
partment for  the  Colored  Blind  was  established 
and  a  building  erected  in  1883 ;  through  his  eco- 
nomical management  money  was  saved  to  erect 
new  wings  to  the  original  building;  hardwood 
floors,  steam  heat,  gas,  and  electricity  have 
been  installed  and  the  school  curriculum  kept 
up  with  the  best  and  newest  methods.  The 
Institution  today  is  a  monument  to  the  work  of 
this  man  alone. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Huntoon  took 
charge  of  the  Institution  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  which  office  he  still  holds. 

His  labors  in  that  work  alone,  would  entitle 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Howe,  who 
won  distinction  by  his  patient  labor  in  opening 
the  mind  of  Laura  Brigman  to  the  light  of 
knowledge.  By  his  own  inventions,  Mr.  Hun- 
toon has  supplemented  the  ingenuity  of  others, 
until  he  has  transformed  printing  for  the  blind 
and  reduced  the  cost  of  books  for  the  blind,  to 
prices  which  make  it  possible  to  establish  libra- 
ries for  the  blind  in  all  great  centers." 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
as  it  stands  today  is  literally  the  work  of  his 
hands.  The  following  entitled  "An  Efficiency 
Study,"  written  by  one  closely  associated  with 
him  for  years  in  the  Printing  House,  gives  an 
account  of  just  what  great  work  he  has  done 
in  the  development  of  printing  for  the  blind : 
"Taking  charge  of  a   small  concern  operating 


a  hand  power  press,  printing  from  movable 
type,  with  a  book  list  of  less  than  two  pages, 
developing  said  printing,  keeping  it  in  advance 
of  all  improvements,  and  from  a  two-room  of- 
fice to  a  three-story  building,  electrically-run 
machinery,  and  a  book  list  of  ninety-five  pages 
is  the  achievement  of  one  man.  He  eliminated 
movable  type,  by  inventing  a  paper-mache  pro- 
cess of  molding  the  type  faces  and  casting 
same  in  a  flask  invented  for  that  sole  purpose. 
Following  out  the  idea  he  further  cheapened 
the  process  by  forcing  the  type  faces  of  the 
cast  stereotype  plate  into  a  brass  plate  .006  inch 
thick  and  filling  the  holes  with  a  suitable  filling 
devised  by  him.  These  plates  were  superceded 
later  by  an  entire  tin  plate  which  Mr.  Huntoon 
invented  casting  them  from  the  same  flasks  as 
the  stereotype  metal  plates  were  cast.  These 
plates  remained  until  a  machine  was  devised  to 
stereotype  the  letters  directly  to  a  heavy  brass 
plate.  Mr.  Huntoon  secured  several  of  these 
machines  and  after  putting  on  a  friction  block 
made  them  practical  for  our  use. 

"No  action  was  ever  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Huntoon  that  did  not  bear  directly  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  operation  and  reduction  of  cost  of 
output. 

"Mr.  Huntoon  devised  and  made  the  draw- 
ings for  the  first  (and  the  only  one  for  twenty- 
seven  years)  cylinder  embossing  press  ever 
used  in  the  whole  world.  It  was  built  by  a 
firm  of  press  builders  in  Chicago,  from  Mr. 
Huntoon's  drawings. 

"He  devised  boards  to  enable  a  blind  person 
to  keep  the  line  when  writing  script. 

"He  devised  a  raised  script  letter  for  training 
the  mental  sight  of  the  blind,  and  further,  a 
sunken  script  board  that  a  blind  person  uses  to 
trace  the  formation  of  the  letters  both  small 
and  capital. 

"He  has  made  the  only  effective  maps  that 
were  ever  used  by  the  blind,  both  solid  and 
dissected  to  the  number  of  several  hundred. 

"He  has  made  the  plates  for  maps  out  of 
pressboard  for  every  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  every  country  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, having  them  printed,  and  bound  in 
atlas  form. 

"He  has  been  the  cause  of  printing  Geome- 
try, Trigonometry,  Algebra,  Astronomy,  Geog- 
raphy, with  diagrams,  and  all  higher  branches 
of  educational  works,  having  personally  proof- 
read them  all. 
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'  'Improvement !'  was  the  watchword.  'Keep 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  !'  the  shibboleth. 

"He  went  into  the  bindery,  and  by  actual 
computation  reduced  the  effective  time  on  five 
hundred  books  two  weeks,  by  eliminating  all 
unnecessary  motion.  Through  a  crude  appara- 
tus that  he  caused  to  be  made,  can  be  cut  all  the 
muslin  used  by  the  American  Printing  House 


"He  installed  a  drying  room  that  permitted 
the  quicker  and  better  drying  of  paper. 

"Following  his  never-ending  campaign  of 
efficiency,  after  a  number  of  experiments,  he 
devised  an  original  method  of  printing  on  both 
sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  one  impression, 
using  the  press  without  alteration,  that  he  had 
invented  thirty-one  years  before.     The  plate  is 


KENTUCKY    INSTITUTION   FOR    THE   EDUCATION    OF    THE    BLIND 
Where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntoon  have  been  devoted  workers  for  the  blind  for  forty-one  years 


for  the  Blind  during  a  year,  in  a  half  day,  tak- 
ing theretofore,  about  a  month. 

"He  devised  and  had  made,  fireproof  shelv- 
ing of  pipework  and  steel  bars,  which  is  used 
in  the  fireproof  vault. 

"He  devised  and  had  made  a  special  tank 
and  drainboard  for  wetting  paper  before  print- 
ing. 

"He  devised  a  peculiar  steam  box  for  use  in 
making  the  writing  boards  and  script  board 
mentioned  above. 

"He  installed  a  wire  sewing  machine  that 
materially  reduced  the  cost  of  sewing,  at  the 
same  time,  devising  a  cloth-lined  guard  that 
permitted  the  use  of  said  machine. 


locked  on  the  press  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
single  side  plate,  the  printing  being  done  by 
the  rubber  forcing  the  paper  into  the  intaglio 
or  reverse  side,  and  on  the  near  or  cameo  side 
the  paper  is  forced  into  the  rubber,  so  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  increased  one 
hundredfold,  there  being  as  much  matter  on 
one  side  as  the  other. 

"When  one  thinks  of  a  hand  press  with  a 
possible  output  of  ten  or  twelve  per  minute  to 
a  power  output  of  eighteen  on  the  ancient 
press  per  minute,  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  per  minute  by  the  single  side  process, 
to  an  output  of  two  hundred  and  forty  per 
minute    or    fourteen    thousand    four    hundred 
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and  sixty  per  hour  by  the  two  side  processes, 
'it  is  to  take  one's  hat  off'  to  the  master  mind 
that  made  it  possible.  Still  further :  Mr.  Hun- 
toon  has  caused  to  be  made  a  device  that  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  plate-making  ma- 
chines five  hundred  per  cent.,  and  during 
many  years  he  has  been  editor  of  the  Sunday 
School  Weekly,  which  was  wholly  a  labor  of 
love." 

Personally,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntoon  are  the 
most  charming  and  delightful  of  people.  Their 
beautiful  devotion  to  each  other  is  most  touch- 
ing. Never  is  either  happy  without  the  other, 
and  each  is  in  very  truth  a  help-mate.  Their 
love  of  all  that  is  best  in  literature,  art  and 
music  causes  them  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
culture  and  refinement  which  one  instinctively 
feels  when  with  them.  Mr.  Huntoon  is  a 
most  wonderful  reader  and  for  years  has  de- 


lighted the  many  blind  children  to  whom  he 
read  aloud.  Best  of  all  he  reads  Dickens, 
whose  immortal  blessing  best  expresses  my 
sentiment  for  them  : 

"May  the  blessing  of  God  await  thee.  May 
the  sun  of  glory  shine  around  thy  bed;  and 
may  the  gates  of  plenty,  honor,  and  happiness 
be  ever  open  to  thee.  May  no  sorrow  distress 
thy  days;  may  no  grief  disturb  thy  nights. 
May  the  pillow  of  peace  kiss  thy  cheek,  and 
the  pleasures  of  imagination  attend  thy  dreams, 
and  when  length  of  years  makes  thee  tired  of 
earthly  joys,  and  the  curtain  of  death  gently 
closes  around  thy  last  sleep  of  human  exist- 
ence, may  the  Angel  of  God  attend  thy  bed, 
and  take  care  that  the  expiring  lamp  of  life 
shall  not  receive  one  rude  blast  to  hasten  on 
its  extinction." 


PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND  AS  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

By  B.  B.  HUNTOON,  SECRETARY  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 


A  woman  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  the 
great  work  of  educating  the  blind.  Maria 
Theresa  Von  Paradis,  in  1785,  blind  from 
infancy,  was  the  leading  star  of  the  so-called 
spiritualistic  concerts  given  in  Paris,  France, 
to  which  the  elite  of  Paris  society  thronged. 
Among  them  was  the  debonair  and  youthful 
abbe,  Valentine  Hauy.  His  interest  and 
sympathy  were  excited  by  the  charm  and 
grace  of  the  lovely  Miss  Paradis,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm was  aroused  by  a  study  of  the  means 
by  which  she  had  been  enabled  to  note  down 
her  musical  lessons  and  compositions,  so  that 
she  could  read  them  with  her  fingers,  devices 
which  had  been  made  for  her  by  M.  Kem- 
pelin,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  automaton 
chess  player. 

Hauy's  ardent  soul  was  fired,  and  he  began 
the  work  of  teaching  the  blind,  in  the  shape 
of  a  young  beggar,  to  whom  he  gave  a  wage 
equal  to  the  profits  of  his  mendicancy;  and 
one  day  this  beggar  informed  his  teacher  that 
he  could  read  the  letter  embossed  on  the 
under  side  of  a  card,  where  the  printing  had 
been  so  heavy  as  to  show  through.  And  right 
here  the  cornerstone  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  was  laid.     Embossed  printing  had  been 


discovered  by  accident.  It  had  become  pos- 
sible to  open  the  treasures  of  literature  to  the 
fingers  of  the  blind. 

Hauy's  first  book  is  printed  from  incised 
plates,  which,  when  filled  with  ink,  lent  them- 
selves readily  to  the  lithographic  style  of 
printing,  and  enabled  the  binder,  by  pasting 
the  successive  leaves  together,  to  secure  the 
effect  of  the  usual  two-side  printing. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  book 
embossed  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  the 
"Gospel  of  Mark,"  printed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1833,  is  from  lead  plates,  incised  in  the  Hauy 
system,  with  its  pages  pasted  back  to  back. 

With  this  small  beginning,  how  noble  a 
structure  has  been  reared.  It  took  forty  years 
for  the  ideas  of  Hauy  to  be  carried  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  in  1833,  work  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  was  begun  simultaneously  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  here,  too, 
the  ideas  transplanted  from  the  old  world  took 
root  and  grew,  and  flourished,  and  bore  fruit 
marked  by  the  peculiar  character  of  a  virgin 
land,  free  from  hereditary  notions,  and  bear- 
ing in  its  soil  all  the  characteristics  of  prog- 
ress and  freedom.  The  aim  of  these  pioneers 
was  to  train  the  hand  simultaneously  with  the 
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brain,  to  secure  for  the  blind  child  even  bet- 
ter educational  facilities  than  for  the  seeing — 
briefly,  to  develop  a  citizen,  rather  than  to 
maintain  a  pauper.  These  first  three  schools 
were  founded  by  private  benevolence,  and 
richly  endowed ;  and  yet  all  are  now  receiving 
a  certain  amount  of  aid  from  the  State,  which 
has    supreme    control    at    present    of    all    other 


otherwise  without  a  single  element  of  beauty, 
yet  animated  with  a  will  power  that  carried 
all  before  him. 

With  the  aid  of  Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  a  practi- 
cal printer  and  an  inventor  of  no  mean  ability, 
Dr.  Howe  perfected  a  new  system  of  print- 
ing for  the  blind,  so  superior  to  anything  ever 
before  known  that  it  soon  came  into  universal 
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such  schools  in  our  country.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  schools,  from  the  beginning  till 
the  present  time,  not  one  but  has  had  in  its 
corps  some  devoted  teachers,  some  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  rendered  the  most 
efficient  work  in  securing  the  prosperity  of 
these  schools. 

The  most  prominent  person  in  the  early 
history  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  was  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

Personally,  he  was  tall,  angular,  cadaverous, 
with  a  voice  made  shrill  by  contests  with  east 
winds,  and  a   face   finely  cut  and  mobile,  but 


use  in  this  country,  under  the  name  of  the 
Boston,  or  line  letter. 

Like  all  such  systems  it  could  not  be  writ- 
ten by  the  blind,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
now  obsolete. 

About  1848,  a  punctographic  system  was  per- 
fected in  France  by  a  blind  man  named  Louis 
Braille,  consisting  of  an  arbitrary  system  of 
dots,  whose  base  was  a  row  of  six  dots  that 
can  be  represented  best  by  conceiving  the 
double  six  in  the  game  of  dominoes,  to  be  cut 
in  two,  and  one  half  stood  on  end.  By  the 
various  arrangement  of  these  dots  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  can  be  represented.     This 
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system  has  superseded  all  others,  all  over 
Europe,  and  is  used  in  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
schools  in  this  country. 

In  1868,  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  W.  B.  Wait,  now 
the  Nestor  of  the  profession  and  always  the 
ablest  man  in  it,  perfected  a  punctographic 
system,  with  a  base  of  six  dots  like  the  Braille 
system,  with  this  difference :  that  the  N.  Y., 
base  was  horizontal  and  is  like  the  half  of  the 
double  six  domino,  placed  on  its  side.  It  is 
now  used  in  three-fifths  of  the  schools  of  this 
country.  Its  greatest  merit  is  its  economy  of 
space,  gaining  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent. 

In  the  Braille  system,  each  letter  fills  the  full 
space  of  the  base,  .i.  e.,  the  half  domino.  In  the 
New  York  System,  three  letters,  e,  t,  and  i, — 
the  letters  of  most  frequent  recurrence,  oc- 
cupy but  the  space  of  one  point,  or  one-third 
of  the  half  domino ;  the  letters  of  the  next  fre- 
quency,— a,  n,  s,  o,  m,  d,  r,  1, — occupy  space  of 
two  points  on  the  full  half  domino. 

Money  for  printing  was  difficult  to  .be  had. 
J.  Morrison  Heady,  a  blind  man  of  Kentucky, 
canvassed  central  Kentucky  and  collected  funds 
for  printing  Paradise  Lost.  Jonathan  Bun- 
gave  to  the  American  Bible  Society  some  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  embossing  the  Bible. 

It  was  in  the  South  also,  that  organized  at- 
tempts were  made  to  create  an  establishment 
for  embossing  for  all  the  blind  of  the  country. 
In  1858  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky  establishing  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Among  its 
charter  members  were  James  Guthrie,  presi- 
dent, (Buchanan's  secretary  of  the  treasury)  ; 
William  F.  Bullock,  the  founder  of  Kentucky's 
public  school  system ;  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  the  most 
prominent  philanthropist  in  the  state.  Their 
successors  have  been  among  the  ablest,  wisest 
and  noblest  men  in  the  community,  and  they 
have  managed  its  affairs  with  the  disinterested 
judgment  and  even-handed  justice  that  was  to 
be  expected  from  such  men.  Efforts  were 
made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other  states 
by  means  of  auxiliary  boards. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  October,  1870, 
I  found  its  press  had  been  loaned  to  S.  P. 
Ruggles,  of  Boston,  who  had,  at  that  time, 
been  making  various  propositions,  in  respect 
to  printing  for  the  Blind ;  the  outcome  of  which 
were  futile.     The  local  Board  of  Trustees  re- 


called the  press  from  Mr.  Ruggles ;  a  Baxter 
steam  engine  (a  gift  from  the  Colt  Arms  Mfg. 
Co.,)  was  installed  in  the  basement  rooms  of 
the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where 
the  printing  was  systematically  begun. 

Its  resources  were  derived  from  a  conces- 
sion of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  of  $5  a  year 
for  each  blind  person  in  the  State,  as  shown 
by  the  last  United  States  Census.  This  reve- 
nue had  been  paid  intermittently  by  the  Auditor 
of  the  State,  but  the  claims  of  the  Print- 
ing House  were  never  disputed  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  fund,  amounting  to  twenty- 
nine  thousand  dollars,  was  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  and  the  erection  of  a  building 
thereon ;  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing books  for  the  Blind. 

The  local  Board,  under  whose  direction  the 
business  of  printing  for  the  Blind  was  under- 
taken and  carried  on,  consisted  at  the  time  of 
the   following  named  persons  : 

Hon.  James  Guthrie, 

William   F.   Bullock, 

Bryce  M.  Patten, 

John  Milton, 

William  Kendrick, 

John  G.  Barrett, 

A.  O.  Brannin. 

The  aforesaid  building  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  broad  philanthropy  of  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  who  caused  this  building  to 
be  erected  and  equipped  under  their  direct 
control,  aided  by  the  Superintendents  of  all 
the  Public  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  who  are  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees;  thus  making  it,  in  its 
publications,  an  exponent  of  the  educational 
aims  and  purposes  of  those  in  this  country  in 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  Blind. 

Very  early  in  the  work  the  importance  of 
some  method  of  stereotyping  the  publications 
of  the  Printing  House  became  apparent.  This 
was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  it 
was  suggested  by  one  of  them,  Mr.  John  P. 
Morton,  that  we  should  develop  our  own  sys- 
tem of  stereotyping.  The  subject  was  taken 
carefully  in  hand  and  a  unique  system  of 
stereotyping  was  devised  for  all  "line  letter" 
printing;  resulting  in  the  manufacture  of  flexi- 
ble stereotype  plates,  and  leading  the  way  to 
the  construction  of  a  double  cylinder  emboss- 
ing press,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
printing. 

This   press    was   built   by  John    Spencer,    of 
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McHenry,  111.,  in  1879,  and  is  still,  and  has 
been  since  that  time,  doing  all  the  embossing 
of  the  Printing  House  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

The    Printing     House    developed    many    im- 
proved processes   in   the  production   of  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  Blind ; 
besides   the   various   methods    of   stereotyping; 
and   the    construction    of    the    double    cylinder 
press,    may   be    mentioned,    improved    methods 
of  binding,  and  of  storing  the  stereotype  plates 
of  all  the  books  issued  by  the  Printing  House 
for  the  last  forty  years  in  fireproof  vaults,  and 
properly  indexing  them,  so  that  a  new  edition 
of   any  required   volume  may  be  printed   in  a 
few  days,  and  in  addition  a  great  variety  of 
embossed   maps,    and   diagrams   illustrative    of 
mathematical  and  physical  problems,  and  mu- 
sical signs,  have  been  prepared  for  the  Blind  in 
a  manner  to  place  beneath  their  fingers,  cuts 
and    diagrams    corresponding,    as    far    as    may 
be,  to  those  used  in  text-books  for  the  seeing. 
In  general,  the  publications  of  the  Printing 
House  are  selected  by  a  publication   Commit- 
tee, chosen  from  the  Superintendents  at  their 
annual  meeting,  which  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  line  of  text-books,  which,  in  its 
scope,    is    unparalleled    by    that    of    any    other 
country  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Printing  House  has 
published  a  ten-year  graded  course  of  music, 
prepared  and  transcribed  into  New  York  Point 
by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock,  the  accomplished 
head  of  the  Musical  Department  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind;  a  work  never 
before  attempted,  and  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  and  importance  to  the  blind  music 
teacher  and  student. 

Moreover,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Education,  a  fine 
line  of  books,  not  technically  educational,  has 
been  embossed  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  to 
the  extent  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  volumes 
yearly. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  has  printed  1700  copies  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  in  New  York  point,  in  eleven  volumes. 

We  have  also  printed  for  the  Society  for 
Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for 
the  Blind,  continuously,  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  the  Sunday  School  Weekly,  containing 
the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons,  with 


comments  thereon,  condensed  from  Peloubet's 
notes,  and  distributed  the  same  to  1750  blind 
readers  throughout  the  country. 

This  society  has  also  had  printed  a  fine  line 
of  Religious  books,  to  which  has  been  added 
during  the  present  year  an  addition  of  an  edi- 
tion of  "Daily  Light  on  the  Daily  Path,"  in 
four  volumes. 

Auxiliary  boards  were  actually  formed  in 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana. But  the  Civil  War,  by  confusing  com- 
mercial relations,  prevented  the  use  of  these 
funds  raised  by  these  auxiliary  boards,  for  the 
purposes  intended.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the 
funds  eventually  were  used  for  the  benefit  of 
their  respective  schools  for  the  blind,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Mississippi,  which  disap- 
peared with  certain  other  funds  belonging  to 
the  state. 

After  the  war,  in  1865,  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky granted  an  income  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of  five  ($5) 
dollars  for  every  blind  person  in  the  state,  and 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  establish  auxil- 
iary boards  in  various  states.  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  most  striking  example  of  the 
innate  power  of  the  human  soul,  when  over- 
taken in  young  adult  life  with  the  awful  ca- 
lamity of  total  blindness,  to  readjust  itself  to 
its  new  conditions  and  bring  order  and  suc- 
cess out  of  ruin  and  chaos,  took  hold  of  the 
work.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Ontario  aided.  The  National 
Association  for  Printing  Musical  Works  for 
the  Blind  united  with  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  several  new  books 
were  embossed.  Mr.  Hall  formed  the  Society 
for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Litera- 
ture for  the  Blind,  through  which  he  raised 
funds  for  printing,  for  free  circulation  among 
the  blind  several  volumes,  and  started  the  em- 
bossed edition  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons  which  has  been  doing  its  week- 
ly work  of  beneficence  for  over  thirty  years — 
a  noble  monument  of  a  man  whose  great  mod- 
esty was  only  surpassed  by  his  efficiency. 

Meantime  the  progress  of  Social  Economics 
discredited  a  state  engaging  as  a  partner  in 
foreign  corporations.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  had  been 
formed  in  1871.  Before  that,  however,  at  the 
first  convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  held  in  New  York  City  in  1853,  a 
committee,  with  Dr.  Howe,  as  chairman,   had 
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been  appointed  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  na- 
tional aid  for  printing  for  the  blind,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  the  association's 
existence  warm  hope  was  excited  of  obtaining 
a  large  endowment  for  printing  for  the  blind 
through  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Stephen  P. 
Ruggles  of  Boston ;  but  when  these  hopes  were 


tion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Wait,  of  the  New  York  school,  was  spokes- 
man, and  presented  the  case  of  the  blind,  in  an 
address  marked  by  all  of  his  great  ability,  force 
and  eloquence. 

While  every  superintendent  in  the  country 
labored,  each  with  the  congressman  in  his  own 
State,  it  was  due  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
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proved  an  iridescent  dream,  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  1876,  at  a  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  of  Kentucky,  New 
York  City,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Georgia  to  prepare  a  bill  and  present  it  to  Con- 
gress. The  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  school,  drew 
up  the  bill,  and  it  was  presented  to  Congress 
by  Albert  S.  Willis,  representative  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky.  The 
committee  visited  Washington  in  a  body  and 
appeared  before  the  joint  committee  on  educa- 


and  parliamentary  skill  of  Mr.  Willis  that  the 
bill,  setting  aside  a  thirty-year  four  per  cent, 
bond  of  $250,000,  providing  a  subsidy  of  $10,- 
000  annually,  finally  became  a  law  March  3, 
1879.  A  fund  of  $40,000  had  accumulated  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky  with  which  a  building 
was  erected,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  an  adequate  supply  of  em- 
bossed books  was  assured  the  blind. 

This  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind ;  it  has  made  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  departments  for  the  blind  in 
the   public    libraries,    in    over    a    score    of    our 
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cities,  all  over  our  land,  in  which  movement 
the  great  State  Library  of  New  York  has  seen 
so  much  of  promise  that  for  years  it  has  set 
apart  annually  a  thousand  dollars  to  emboss 
books  of  general  literature,  not  especially 
scholastic. 

It  has  stimulated  invention  which  has  re- 
sulted among  many  other  things  in  the  wonder- 
ful "Stereograph"  that  procured  for  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  the  principal  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  the  Franklin  medal, 
from  the  Franklin  Institute  for  the  Promotion 
of  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  "Hall  Braille 
Writer,"  devised  by  Frank  H.  Hall,  the  then 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind.  These  instruments  have  made  easy  the 
multiplication  of  stereotype  plates. 

The  embossed  book  is  the  corner-stone  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.  When  I  first  came 
to  this  work  in  1870,  the  list  of  embossed 
books  for  the  blind  occupied  less  than  a  single 
page ;  and  now  the  titles  of  such  books  from 
one  source  alone,  that  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  are  comprehended  in 
a  pamphlet  of  over  one  hundred  pages.  The 
work  of  this  subsidy  has  completely  revolu- 
tionized the  entire  matter  of  the  education  of 
the  blind.  It  substituted  for  the  once  univer- 
sal method  of  oral  instruction,  a  scheme  of  ed- 
ucation based  upon  the  text-book,  in  all  the 
branches  of  learning. 

In  music  alone,  in  which  the  common  custom 
had  been  to  compel  the  blind  musician  to  rely 
altogether  upon  his  memory,  one  of  the  most 
fallacious  attributes  of  the  human  mind,  the 
printed  page  enables  the  blind  pupil  to  have 
under  his  fingers'  tips,  at  will,  the  notes  he  has 
to  render.  The  classified  list  of  music,  ex- 
tending over  a  course  of  ten  years,  and  filled 
with  rich  selections  from  the  works  of  the 
great  classic  composers  of  music,  is  a  wonder- 
ful monument  to  the  culture,  labor  and  pati- 
ence of  a  single  individual,  Miss  Hannah  A. 
Babcock,  of  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  entire  work  of  selecting  and  tran- 
scribing into  point,  and  of  proof  reading,  was 
hers  alone. 

Early  in  1906  steps  were  taken  to  renew  the 
four  per  cent  bonds  for  $250,000  at  its  ma- 
turity in  1907;  but  the  government  was  then 
paying  but  two  per  cent  interest,  and  refunding 
at  that  rate  would  have  reduced  our  income 
one-half. 

The    president    and    secretary    of     the    local 


board  visited  Washington  and  found  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  unable  to  renew  the 
bonds  for  thirty  years,  at  four  per  cent,  with- 
out a  special  act  of  Congress.  A  bill  to  this 
effect  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Swagar  Sher- 
ley,  Representative  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky,  and  favoably  reported 
from  the  committee  by  the  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  a  life-long  friend  of  our  then  presi- 
dent, Col.  Andrew  Cowan.  Through  Mr. 
Sherley's  efforts  the  bill  passed  the  House,  but 
was  amended  in  the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of 
Senator  Spooner,  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
$250,000  bond  on  maturity  were  credited  on 
the  books  of  the  treasury  as  a  perpetual  trust 
fund,  and  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  was  provided. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
that  had  been  granted  a  charter  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Kentucky  in  1858,  and  which 
charter  had  been  unfortunately  amended  in 
1861,  had  loaned  its  new  press  made  by  Mr. 
Ruggles  himself,  to  him,  to  expediate  his  pro- 
posed printing  house.  But,  being  business  men 
of  great  sagacity  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House,  here  in  Louisville,  among 
them  Mr.  John  G.  Barrett,  Thos.  L.  Jefferson, 
John  A.  Carter,  John  P.  Morton,  W.  N.  Halde- 
man  and  men  of  like  standing,  perceived  the 
lack  of  definiteness  in  Mr.  Ruggles'  character, 
and  ordered  the  press  back.  So  in  1874  we  be- 
gan in  earnest  the  work  of  printing  books  for 
the  blind.  Before  this  time  the  little  printing 
for  the  blind  had  been  done  by  hand  power, 
usually  some  blind  man  of  good  muscular  de- 
velopment turning  the  crank.  But  we  installed 
a  Baxter  steam  engine,  and  won  the  credit  for 
the  first  use  of  steam  in  printing  for  the  blind. 

The  Crosby  Art  Lottery,  which  founded  the 
Polytechnic  Society,  munificently  gave  us 
$1800  to  print  an  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
nominally  out  of  compliment  to  the  blind 
children  who  manipulated  the  drawing;  actu- 
ally at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Bell,  who  hesitated 
in  participating  in  the  division  of  the  spolia- 
opima,  and  had  his  share  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  printing  of  this  book  impressed  us  with 
the  great  desirability  of  stereotyping  our  out- 
put. But  the  cost  of  a  stereotyping  plant  was 
far  beyond  our  means,  and  the  lowest  price  per 
plate  was  $2.50  a  page.  Mr.  John  P.  Morton 
recklessly  suggested  that  we  set  up  our  own 
plant.  And  we  did.  The  tinfoil  linings  of  two 
or   three   old  tea   chests   from  the   Institution 
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supplied  us  with  the  type  metal,  and  a  two- 
quart  iron  sauce  pan,  that  we  could  put  through 
the  furnace  door  of  our  Baxter  steam  engine, 
was  our  melting  pot.  The  carpenter  hinged 
two  pieces  of  board  together  for  our  flask,  the 
ordinary  embossed  sheets  were  our  matrices, 
and  we  poured  and  poured.  One  day  there 
came  out  of  the  flask,  between  two  sheets  of 
embossed  print,  that  served  as  a  matrix,  a  thin 
film  of  lead  about  as  large  as  a  playing  card, 
on  which  several  words  stood  out  distinct  and 
clear. 

Our  problem  was  solved.  If  we  could  get  a 
little  plate  we  could  get  a  big  one.  We  bought 
one  hundred  pounds  of  type  metal.  We  or- 
dered five  hundred  pounds  of  extra  heavy  tin- 
foil. We  took  a  lot  of  paper  and  charred  it  to 
destroy  its  contractility,  till  its  substance  was 
like  wax;  that  was  to  enable  us  to  avoid  drying 
our  matrix  on  the  type,  by  which  heating  and 
reheating  the  type  is  ruined.  We  bought  a  lot 
of  ordinary  roofing  tin.  We  had  flasks  made 
first  lined  with  soapstone,  which  crackled  all 
to  pieces  after  a  few  pourings  of  molten  metal; 
then  we  built  up  a  little  brick  furnace  in  one 
corner,  put  in  a  cast  iron  ham  boiler  for  a 
melting  pot,  and  turned  out  the  first  flexible 
stereotype  plates  ever  cast,  ready  for  the  press, 
without  planing  and  trueing,  at  a  cost  of  about 
forty  cents  a  page. 

The  next  thing  was  to  make  a  press,  and  we 
thought  it  feasible  to  emboss  by  means  of  two 
cylinders,  each  carrying  two  plates  and  a  rub- 
ber blanket,  occupying  respectively,  half  of 
each  cylinder,  so  that  the  plates  of  the  first 
cylinder,  impinged  on  the  rubber  blanket  of  the 
second  cylinder,  and  vice  versa,  with  the  paper 
fed  between  the  cylinders.  We  consulted  Mr. 
Haldeman  and  Mr.  Morton,  and  both  thought 
the  device  practical.  We  laid  plans  and  speci- 
fications before  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  and  Cottrell  and 
Babcock  of  New  York;  neither  of  whom  saw 
anything  unreasonable  in  the  scheme  and  offer- 
ed  to  build  it,  but  would  not  guarantee  that  it 
would  work. 

Then  Mr.  Haldeman  sent  us  out  a  young 
man  named  Spencer,  who  was  setting  up  a 
folding  machine  of  his  invention,  and  he  said 
our  plans  and  specifications  were  good,  and  he 
would  build  it  for  us,  and  it  would  work. 

In  due  course  the  press  came  and  he  with 
it,  and  he  set  it  up  and  it  didn't  work,  and  he 
fussed  at  it  all  day,  and  it  didn't  work,  and  at 
night  he  said,  "I  know  what  is  the  matter.    My 


machine  lathe  is  not  running  true.     I'll  fix  it  to- 
morrow." 

He  went  at  these  two  cylinders  with  a  hand 
file,  and  filed  them  true  by  hand ;  and  that  aft- 
ernoon he  was  running  off  120  pages  a  minute 
of  perfect  impressions,  while  our  old  press 
barely  made  fifteen.  And  it  continued  for 
twenty-seven  years  doing  the  best  work  in  the 
world.  About  eighteen  months  ago  we  per- 
fected our  two  side  printing;  utilizing  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  where  before  we  had  used 
but  one, — saving  50%  in  paper,  in  stereotype 
plates  and  in  press-work,  and  printing  240 
pages  a  minute. 

But  the  extra  pressure  was  too  great  a  strain 
on  our  press  and  it  burst  to  flinders. 

We  were  corresponding  with  press-builders, 
when  one  morning  the  door  bell  rang.  I  an- 
swered it  and  a  grey-haired  gentleman  said, 
"My  name  is  Spencer.  I  built  a  press  for  you 
and  I  came  out  to  see  how  long  it  has  been  on 
the  junk  heap." 

"Come  over  to  the  printing  office  and  attend 
its  obsequies,  you  are  just  in  time,"  I  said.  He 
went,  he  examined  the  patient,  diagnosed  the 
case — one  to  be  relieved  by  an  operation.  He 
performed  hysterectomy,  substituted  reinforced 
organs,  and  it  is  now  doing  better  work  than 
ever. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
our  work.  Its  political  history  is  another 
story.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  in  all  our  work, 
so  varied  and  important,  for  it  has  entirely 
revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  educating 
the  blind,  the  cooperation  and  advice  of  the 
men  who  have  constituted  our  local  board  have 
been  of  incalculable  worth.  James  Guthrie,  W. 
F.  Bullock,  Theodore  S.  Bell,  Boyce  M.  Patten, 
William  Kendrick,  John  G.  Barrett  and  A.  O. 
Brannin  were  the  original  incorporators.  T. 
L.  Jefferson,  Gov.  Bramlette,  W.  N.  Haldeman, 
John  P.  Morton,  John  A.  Carter,  and  the  two 
Cochrans,  Robert  and  Gavin,  Rev.  John  H. 
Heywood,  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  through 
whose  indefatigable  efforts  in  Congress,  we 
obtained  a  Congressional  Subsidy  of  $10,000  a 
year,  all  now  deceased,  were  subsequent  trus- 
tees, whose  names  were  pillars  of  strength  and 
confidence  in  carrying  on  our  work.  The  pres- 
ent board  consists  of  Hon.  James  S.  Pirtle, 
President,  Andrew  Cowan,  William  C.  Ken- 
drick, H.  C.  Rodes,  John  W.  Barr,  Helm  Bruce, 
and  B.  B.  Huntoon, — worthy  successors  of  the 
noble   men   who    founded   the   Institution   and 
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brought  it  to  success.  Hon.  Swagar  Sherley, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  subsidy  fund, 
persuaded  Congress  to  extend  it  in  perpetuity, 
with  the  aid  of  Col.  Andrew  Cowan,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  enlisted 
the  heartfelt  interest  of  his  lifelong  friend, 
the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


The  good  accomplished  has  been  incalculable. 
Our  embossed  books  have  never  been  equalled, 
and  I  believe  that  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  having  been  nurtured 
from  its  infancy,  through  the  varied  stages  of 
its  development,  to  its  present  efficiency,  is  the 
corner-stone  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 


CHANGES  AMONG  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Note— Owing  to  the  use  of  illustrations  with  the  following  sketches  it  has  been  impossible  to 
keep  the  order  of  the  states  alphabetical. 


KENTUCKY 

SUSAN    B.    MERWIN 

When  it  was  learn- 
ed that  Supt.  Hun- 
toon  and  Mrs.  Hun- 
toon,  after  forty 
years  of  devoted 
service  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  had  with- 
drawn, many  were 
keenly  interested  to 
know  who  would  be 
appointed  to  carry 
on  the  splendid  work 
which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  them. 
Workers  for  the  blind  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  the  principal  teacher  and  assistant 
secretary  at  the  school,  has  been  appointed  as 
superintendent. 

Miss  Merwin  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. She  received  her  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  graduating  from  the 
High  School  and  the  Normal  Training  School 
with  high  honors.  Further  advantages  of 
travel  and  study  and  a  keen  interest  in  all 
philanthropic  and  social  work  have  fitted  her 
for  just  this  position. 

In  1895  she  became  a  teacher  under  Supt. 
Huntoon  and  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests, 
of  the  Kentucky  Institution  ever  since. 

One  who  knows  her  work  well,  writes : 
"Miss  Merwin  is  a  capable,  administrative 
teacher  and  an  example  of  the  coming  young 
American  business  woman.  Business  and  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  Institution  are  running 
smoothly." 
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Miss  Merwin  is  the  second  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  superintendent  over  one  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  Editors  wish  to 
extend  to  her  our  best  wishes  for  success  in 
her  new  position. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

Gertrude  T.   Rider 

The  reading  room 
for  the  blind  at  the 
Library  of  Congress 
has  been  presided 
over  since  September 
24  last  by  Mrs.  G.  T. 
Rider.  Mr.  Herbert 
Putnam,  the  librarian, 
is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  found 
such  an  admirable 
*  „    ^.^  person  to  take  charge 

of  it.  Mrs.  Rider  was 
born  in  Ohio  and  received  most  of  her  educa- 
tion in  that  state.  She  took  her  A.  B.  and 
M.  A.  degrees  and  Bachelor  of  Music  from 
Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio,  the  work 
for  her  Master's  degree  being  done  at 
Bryn  Mawr  in  1902.  In  October  of  that 
same  year  she  married  Rev.  Harold  M. 
Rider,  D.  D.  For  nine  and  a  half  years 
husband  and  wife  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  the  church,  and  Mrs.  Rider  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  book 
manuscripts  for  her  husband.  For  two  sum- 
mers Mr.  Rider  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England. 
During  that  time  and  three  subsequent  sum- 
mers, Mrs.  Rider  conducted  traveling  parties 
through  Europe.  Each  of  the  five  trips  were 
personally  planned,  organized,  financed  and 
conducted  by  this  energetic  woman,  who  went 
with  her  fellow  travelers  through  Spain,  Italy, 
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Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Rider  had  some  experience  in  library- 
work  before  becoming  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Congressional  Library.  In  order  to 
have  Mrs.  Rider  secure  a  survey  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  East,  Mr.  Putnam  asked  her 
to  visit  six  of  the  institutions  located  within 
easy  reach  of  Washington.  On  this  trip  Mrs. 
Rider's  experience  of  traveling  abroad  stood 
her  in  good  stead,  for  instead  of  allowing  her- 
self to  be  overcome  by  trying  to  ascertain  too 
many  details  she  determined  to  make  her  four 
days'  trip  a  brief  survey,  and  instead  of  visit- 
ing six  institutions  she  went  to  eighteen 
organizations  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  On  this  "little  jaunt,"  as  she  calls  it, 
Mrs.  Rider  met  44  workers  for  the  blind,  and 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
with  her  realize  that  in  spite  of  the  rapidity 
of  her  journey  she  saw  far  more  than  would 
seem  to  be  possible  in  so  short  a  time. 

Owing  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
pass  through  this  reading  room  for  the  blind 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  person  in  charge  should 
have  the  confidence  of  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  One  can  never  tell 
when  the  good  seed  which  may  be  sown  in 
that  room  will  bear  fruit  in  some  distant 
state.  We  hope  Mrs.  Rider  may  be  present 
at  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  convention  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  so  that  other  workers  for  the  blind 
may  become  personally  acquainted  with  her. 

MAINE 
Millard  W.  Baldwin 

On  the  first  of 
July  last  Millard  W. 
Baldwin  became  the 
superintendent  of  the 
Maine  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Bald- 
win was  born  in  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.,  in  1864. 
He  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools 
of  that  town  and  in 
the  Cortland  State 
Normal  School  and 
had  training  in  the 
New  York  Law  School,  although  he  was  not 
admitted  to  the  bar,  as  he  did  not  take  the  ex- 
aminations  for  admission.     Mr.  Baldwin  also 


has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  carpenter's  trade. 
For  ten  years  he  was  a  teacher,  after  which 
he  served  as  superintendent  or  school  com- 
missioner for  six  years,  and  was  then  engaged 
in  corporation  work   for  some  little  time. 

From  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  blind  in  Maine  we  learn  that  Mr.  Bald- 
win is  proving  to  be  a  successful  worker  for 
the  cause. 

MONTANA 

H.    T.    MENZEMER 

Supt.  Milligan's  suc- 
cessor at  the  Mon- 
tana School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind 
was  born  and  raised 
in  Illinois.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public 
schools  of  that  state, 
graduated  from  Beloit 
College  Academy  in 
1901  and  from  Beloit 
College  in  1905.  Mr. 
Menzemer  r  e  c  e  i  ved 
his  A.  B.  degree  at  that  time,  and  in  1906  re- 
ceived his  M.  A.  degree  from  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege. For  one  year  he  taught  in  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Iowa,  and  then  went  from  there 
to  Colorado  where  he  taught  for  five  years  in 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  On 
August  1,  1912,  he  took  up  his  duties  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Montana  School. 


Folks  who  never  do  any  more  than  they  get 
paid  for,  never  get  paid  for  any  more  than 
they  do. 


STATEMENT    MADE    UNDER   NEW   POSTAL 

LAW. 

{Previous  to  transferring  the  publication  from  Boston) 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc.,  of  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
published  quarterly  at  Boston,   Mass. 

Editor-in-Chief,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Co- 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Associate  Editors:  Edward  E.  Allen,  Caroline 
W.  Bates,  J.  T.  Hooper,  George  F.  Oliphant, 
Wm.  C.  Sherlock. 

Publishers:  The  Massachusetts  Association 
for  the  Blind,  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th 
day  of  November,  1912. 

(Seal.)    Louis  H.  Masteller,  Notary  Public. 

(My    commission   expires   August    9,    1913.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  JOTTINGS 


CALIFORNIA 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
mrs.  andrew  s.  rowan,  correspondent 

The  Board  of  Directors,  General  Council 
and  members  of  "The  California  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness"  met  together  at 
the  semi-annual  luncheon  of  the  Society  on 
September  17,  1912,  at  the  Hotel  Stewart,  San 
Francisco,  to  talk  over  its  Publicity  Campaign 
and  the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  further 
the  legislative  action  in  California. 

Dr.  C.  S.  G.  Nagel,  president,  in  a  cordial 
greeting,  urged  those  present  to  leave  no  ave- 
nue unopened  that  could  lead  to  the  ends  de- 
sired. 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  followed  in  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Medical  So- 
cieties throughout  the  State  and  that  the  active 
influence  of  all  Woman's  Clubs  should  be  ob- 
tained so  that  proper  legislative  action  could 
be  obtained,  that  California  may  become  the 
fifth  State  to  pass  the  laws  required. 

Dr.  Milligan,  who  has  recently  come  to  Cali- 
fornia to  assume  the  superintendency  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  at  Berkeley, was 
warmly  welcomed,  and  he  especially  advocated 
the  support  and  influence  to  be  obtained  from 
the  publicity  and  cooperation  of  the  daily  press. 

Dr.  Newell  Perry,  so  sure  to  know  the  re- 
quirements necessary,  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  and  of  the  great  necessity 
for  establishing  financial  foundations  to  carry 
on  any  work  successfully  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  sightless. 

Dean  J.  Wilmer  Gresham,  of  Grace  Pro- 
Cathedral,  promised  his  personal  aid  in  every 
way  possible  to  further  the  cause. 

Mr.  Adolphus  Graupner,  a  director  also  of 
the  California  Social  Hygiene  Society,  gave 
many  statistics  of  what  has  been  done  and 
what  should  be  done  on  the  coast  and  promised 
the  cooperation  and  influence  of  the  new  but 
already  well-organized  Society  to  assist  and 
strengthen  all  effort  to  secure  proper  legisla- 
tive and  medical  endorsement. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  Mrs.  Andrew  S. 
Rowan,  giving  a  general  resume  of  what  had 
been  done  to  date  and  urging  upon  those  pres- 
ent the  consideration  of  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  future,  that  the  benefits  and  blessings  for 
which  the  Prevention  Society  stands  may  be 
accomplished  and  not  be  an  emphemeral  hope 


but  an  act  made  into  law  by  the  legislation  of 
California. 

Department  for  the  Blind,  State  Library 
mabel  r.  gillis,  in  charge 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  sends  out  an 
interesting-  little  folder  entitled  "News  Notes." 
The  following-  items  are  taken  from  that  cir- 
cular: 

Embossed  books  in  five  different  types  are 
sent  to  any  blind  resident  of  California  upon 
application.  Circular  and  Finding  list,  with 
Call  slip  postal,  will  be  sent  on  request.  Writ- 
ing appliances  and  games  for  the  blind  are 
loaned  as  samples  to  those  wishing  to  buy  such 
articles,  so  that  the  different  kinds  can  be  tried 
before  they  are  ordered.  Addresses  of  firms 
supplying  all  articles  loaned  will  be  furnished 
on  request. 

Books  sent  to  individuals  from  an  institution 
distributing  embossed  literature  are  carried  free 
through  the  mails. 

The  first  book  was  loaned  June  13,  1905. 
There  are  now  527  blind  borrowers,  16  bor- 
rowers having  been  added  -during  July,  August 
and  September.  Total  accessions  are  2498,  as 
follows :  New  York  point  books,  577 ;  New 
York  point  music  63 ;  American  Braille  books 
557 ;  American  Braille  music  161 ;  European 
Braille  music  161;  European  Braille  Books  130; 
European  Braille  music  4;  Moon  books  811; 
Moon  music  3;  Boston  line  letter  books  107; 
Ink  print  books  43;  Appliances  26;  Games  10; 
Maps  6. 

All  magazines  except  The  Moon  magazine, 
Braille  musical  magazine,  Weekly  review  for 
the  blind,  and  Progress  are  donated. 

During  the  past  July,  August  and  September 
1771  books,  etc.,  were  loaned,  as  follows :  New 
York  point  414;  American  Braille  535;  Euro- 
pean Braille  38;  Moon  766;  Boston  line  letter 
4;  Ink  print  books  10;  Appliances  2;  Maps  1; 
Games  1.  The  loans  were  divided  by  class  as 
follows:  ethics  and  religion  97;  science  38; 
useful  arts  15;  literature  118;  fiction  818; 
travel,  history  and  biography  245 ;  primers  29 ; 
music  67 ;  amusements  1 ;  periodicals  343. 

During  the  quarter  seven  borrowers  who 
knew  no  type  before,  learned  to  read  Moon. 

IDAHO 

School  for  the  Blind 

{From  The  Gooding  Herald) 

The  pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

the   Blind   were  very  much   elated  when  they 
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learned  Monday  that  their  work  exhibited  at 
the  Intermountain  Fair  at  Boise  last  week  had 
won  for  them  more  than  twenty  premiums. 
The  winners  are  of  all  ages  from  nine  up  to  the 
limit  required  by  the  rules  of  the  fair  for  the 
children's  department. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  plain  and  fancy 
sewing  done  by  the  girls  and  articles  of  furni- 
ture made  by  the  boys  in  the  manual  training 
department  and  baskets  and  hammocks  made 
by  the  blind.  All  of  the  work  attracted  much 
attention.  The  mending  by  the  little  girls, 
Ethel  Strode  and  Francis  Askew,  was  consid- 
ered especially  fine  in  view  of  the  youth  of  the 
prize  winners.  Much  of  the  finest  work  of  the 
older  girls,  which  was  greatly  admired,  could 
not  be  entered  for  premiums,  because  no  pre- 
miums were  offered  on  that  class  of  work. 

KENTUCKY 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
The    Executive    Secretary   of   the   Kentucky 
Society    for    the    Prevention    of    Blindness    is 
working  hard    for  the  conservation   of  vision 
in  her  state.     Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  who  have  not  re- 
ceived any  of  the  leaflets  and  bulletins  issued 
by  her  organization  ought  to  apply  for  them. 
As    a    result    of    Miss    Neville's    activities    the 
Kentucky   Department   of   Education  issued   a 
dodger   with   the    following   upon   it : 
"Eye-strain, 
Headache, 
Lessons   Neglected, 
Truancy, 

Bad    Companions, 
Prison : 
This  is  the   history  of   many  a  boy." 
School     Trustees.      Provide    competent    in- 
spection   of    the    school    children's    eyes,    not 
only    for    eye-strain,    but    also    for    communi- 
cable eye  diseases. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Stucky,  oculist,  of  Lexington, 
writes :  "In  an  examination  for  over  five 
hundred  persons  in  one  part  of  Kentucky  in 
September,  1911,  I  found  one-fourth  of  them 
had  communicable  eye  diseases.  In  one-tenth 
of  those  with  eye  diseases  the  vision  was 
hopelessly  impaired." 

On  the  reverse  side  is  a  picture  of  a  blind 
boy  beneath  which  was  printed  the  following 
statement : 

This  Kentucky  boy's  eyes,  good  last  Decem- 
ber,   were    totally    and    permanently    blind    in 


April.  The  infection  came  to  him  from  some 
one's  diseased  eye  or  other  diseased  organ. 
The  medium  was  probably  a  wash-basin  or  a 
towel. 

Teachers.  Watch  your  pupil's  eyes.  Be- 
ware of  the  dangers  to  them  from  the  com- 
mon use  of  wash-basin  or  of  towel. 

For  leaflets,  etc.,  apply  to 

Miss  Linda  Neville,  Exec.   Sec, 
The  Kentucky  Society   for  the   Prevention  of 
Blindness,   Lexington,   Ky. 

MARYLAND 

School  for  the  Blind 

On  November  11  and  12,  in  Albaugh's 
Theatre,  the  Foot-light  Club  "presented 
Michael  V.  Murphy  in  the  three-act  laughing 
success,  'A  Twisted  Affair,'  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind."  The 
event  was  a  great  success.  In  the  24-page  il- 
lustrated souvenir  program  we  find  the  needs 
of  the  institution  stated  as  follows  : 

"While  we  have  many  things  for  which  we 
are  truly  thankful,  there  are  many  other 
things  which  we  need  and  must  have  in  order 
to  make  our  work  for  the  blind  in  Maryland 
what  it  should  and  must  be. 

First — Forty  thousand  dollars  with  which 
to  build  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  at 
our  new  school. 

Second — Two  thousand  dollars  for  play- 
ground apparatus. 

Third — Four  thousand  dollars  to  furnish 
comfortably  the  four  new  cottages  at  the 
school. 

Fourth — Fifty  thousand  dollars  for  an  ad- 
ministration and  school  building  for  our 
colored  deaf  and  blind  department. 

Fifth — Donations  large  or  small  toward  a 
permanent  endowment  fund  for  the  school." 

Workshop  for  the  Blind 

geo.   w.   conner,   correspondent. 

From  the  report  of  the  Maryland  Workshop 

for  the  Blind  from  October  1,  1911,  to  October 

1,    1912,   the   following  paragraphs   have    been 

taken : 

Names  on  pay-roll,  151 ;  of  these,  while  under 
training, 
38  received  a  handicap  of  $3.00  per  week 


14 

16 

11 

4 

5 


U  ({ 


U  11 


2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00     " 
car  fare 
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The  remaining  73  are  piece-workers. 
Of   these   151,   93  are  white  men 

18  are  white  women 
34  are  colored  men 
6  are  colored  women 

Instruction  given  in — 

Chair  caning  to 80 

Piano-tuning 24 

Hammock  making 14 

Mattress  making  5 

Weaving   5 

Knitting,  crocheting,  etc 15 

Operating  switch-board 7 

N.  Y.  Point,  reading  and  writing 20 

Pencil  writing  work 3 

Broom  making 10 

Basket  making 10 

Not  employed  in  shop,  but  whose  work  is 

sold  in  salesroom 25 

Finished  products — 

Brooms  made 8,719  doz. 

Baskets  made 10,100 

Chairs  recaned   6,657 

Mattresses  remade   ,115 

Pianos  tuned  and  repaired 580 

In  the  weaving  department  186  rugs  and 
other  attractive  hand-woven  articles  were 
made. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1912, 
the  blind  received  in  wages  $22,153.76. 

Two  blind  women  have  taken  positions  at 
switchboard  operators  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cen- 
tral, and  one  of  our  blind  men  was  appointed 
instructor  in  one  of  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Our  plant  is  being 
enlarged  and  we  expect  by  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary to  have  room  to  accommodate  at  least 
100  additional  blind  persons. 

In  November  the  managers  of  the  workshop 
had  a  "Flower  Day"  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
balance  on  $50,000  which  they  have  been  rais- 
ing to  complete  the  workshop.  Of  the  $5000 
needed,  $3500  was  raised  as  a  result  of  the 
"Flower  Day"  and  by  the  time  this  reaches 
the  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  we 
hope  to  have  our  plant  enlarged  and  paid  for. 

MASSACHUSETTS' 

Perkins  Institution 

edward  e.   allen,  correspondent 

The  past  summer  was  naturally  a  busy  one. 
Indeed,  the  spring  had  been  utilized  in  pack- 
ing the  more  precious  accumulations  of  years 
in    readiness    for    the    great    change ;    for    the 


contractors  had  given  assurance  that  the  new 
buildings  would  be  ready  ahead  of  time.  The 
actual  moving  began  in  August — first,  into  the 
director's  house,  and  then  into  the  girls'  cot- 
tages. The  matrons  and  their  helpers  began 
to  arrive  September  3,  the  last  of  the  eight 
cottages  to  be  occupied  being  one  of  the  boys', 
on  September  17. 

September  proved  a  strenuous  month.  We 
postponed  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  pupils 
to  October  15.  They  had  no  trouble  in  learn- 
ing the  way  about,  for  embossed  plans  of 
premises  and  floors  had  been  prepared  in 
abundance  beforehand  and  were  eagerly  veri- 
fied by  conducted  exploring  parties.  The  ad- 
justment of  pupil  to  household  duties  followed 
without  much  delay ;  for  we  held  no  school 
classes  the  first  week,  and  thereafter,  indeed, 
only  gradually,  but  emphasized  the  prior  need 
for  comfortable  family  life  and  the  funda- 
mental service  to  all  of  general  contributory 
effort.  The  watchwords  of  the  new  Perkins 
were  to  be  co-operation  and  independence. 

So  much  has  had  to  be  done  in  preparation 
for  actual  class  and  shop  work,  for  the  circu- 
lation of  music,  books,  etc.,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  now,  just  before  Christmas,  not 
every  department  is  running  in  full  routine. 
But,  though  the  term  has  been  a  strenuous 
one  for  many  of  us,  it  cannot  fail  to  have 
served  as  an  illuminating  object  lesson  to  those 
young  people,  our  pupils,  who  will  never  again 
have  so  genuine  a  share  in  the  readjustment 
and  reconstruction  of  a  large  institution.  No 
schooling  could  have  been  more  profitable  to 
them. 

Only  the  upper  school  is  at  Watertown,  the 
workshop  for  adults  remaining,  permanently 
probably,  at  South  Boston,  and  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain  until  next  fall.  Then 
that  institution  of  136  pupils  will  take  posses- 
sion of  its  group  of  new  buildings  at  Water- 
town  and  become  the  lower  school  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution.  Although  their  buildings  will 
be  as  ready  for  occupancy  at  New  Year's  as 
those  of  the  upper  school  were  in  the  fall,  still 
as  two  removes  may  be  as  bad  as  a  fire,  we 
have  prudently  decided  that  one  a  year  will 
do  for  us. 

More  than  100  auto-van  loads  of  materials 
have  been  brought  over  from  South  Boston, 
ten  miles  away,  at  a  cost  already  rising  $2000; 
and  a  few  more  loads  are  still  to  come.  The 
old  site  is  not  yet  sold — only  a  part  of  it.    The 
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great  house  and  the  girls'  cottages  still  stand 
there  as  monuments  to  a  great  past,  and  we 
shall  cling  to  this  past  with  affection,  while 
pressing  on  with  confidence  to  the  things  that 
lie  before. 

MICHIGAN 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 

(From  the  Saginaw  Daily  News.) 
At  the  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
on  invitation  of  Librarian  A.  M.  Shotwell,  a 
small  company  of  friends,  both  blind  and  see- 
ing, gathered  in  the  parlors  of  the  administra- 
tion building  Tuesday  night  and  organized  the 
"Houghton  Avenue  Esperanto  Klubo,"  with 
Mr.  Shotwell  as  president  and  Miss  Mildred  M. 
Campau,  of  101  North  Bond  street,  as  secre- 
tary, the  object  of  the  club  being  to  undertake 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  very  simple  and 
regular  artificial,  international  language  for  use 
in  conducting  foreign  business  and  to  other 
interlingual  correspondence  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  travelers  in  foreign  parts,  etc. 

The  club  will  meet  weekly  on  Tuesday  even- 
ings at  7 :45  o'clock  and  each  member  is  at 
liberty  to  bring  a  friend  who  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  his  own  lan- 
guage and  is  interested  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  Esperanto.  It  is  expected  that  the 
course  will  occupy  about  three  months,  to 
afford  some  facility  in  speaking,  reading  and 
writing  the  language,  although  the  underlying 
grammar  should  be  mastered  in  a  very  few 
lessons. 

MISSOURI 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 

editor's  comment 
Workers  for  the  blind  will  be  greatly  pleased 
to  see  the  first  report  of  the  Missouri  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  first  sixteen  months  of  that  organiza- 
tion's efforts.  The  report  shows  that  an  ex- 
cellent start  has  been  made  in  the  work  for 
the  blind  beyond  school  age  in  Missouri.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
activities  of  the  society  are  to  be  congratulated. 
The  work  is  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

2.  Conservation  of  Eye-sight. 

3.  Social  Service  Among  the  Blind. 

4.  Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind  Adults. 

5.  Promotion  of  Employment  for  the  Blind. 

The  charts  used  in  the  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  at  the  St.  Louis  Child 
Welfare  Exhibit  are  particularly  striking.    The 


report  is  excellent  in  form,  matter,  length  and 
effectiveness,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  organizing  similar 
work  in  other  states.  Those  who  wish  for 
copies  should  apply  to  Miss  Caroline  W.  Bates, 
Sec'y,  Room  609,  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

NEW  YORK 
State  School  for  the  Blind 

mabel  b.   meyer,  correspondent 

The  girls  of  the  industrial  department  held 
their  annual  exhibit  of  Christmas  work  in  the 
sewing  room  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after- 
noors,  December  17  and  18.  It  comprises  quite 
an  extended  variety  of  work,  woven  rugs, 
raffia  pillow  covers,  bedroom  slippers,  baby 
bonnets  and  many  other  useful  articles.  A 
very  noticeable  feature  of  the  work  was  the 
large  amount  of  plain  sewing,  giving  ample 
proof  of  the  ability  of  the  girls  in  this  de- 
partment to  make  almost  all  kinds  of  ordinary 
wearing  apparel.  Invitations  had  been  ex- 
tended to  a  number  of  Batavia  residents  and 
the  work  room  was  well  filled  with  visitors 
during  the  exhibit.  Mrs.  Pierson,  the  in- 
structor, assisted  by  several  of  the  older  girls, 
served  refreshments. 


Miss  Shaw,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has  initiated  fourteen  of  the 
students  into  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America. 
The  Wohelo  ceremony  was  used  and  the  blind 
girls  sang  and  cheered.  The  girls  will  take 
down  in  the  point  system  a  dictation  of  the 
rules  of  the  association  and  learn  them.  Miss 
Shaw  will  be  the  guardian  of  the  group,  to 
which  additional  members  will  be  received 
next  Saturday. 


The  pupils  derived  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment over  the  Brice  mock  trial.  "District 
Attorney  Coon,"  states  the  newspaper  clipping 
from  which  the  following  quotation  is  taken, 
"was  a  most  wise  and  upright  judge  as  he  pre- 
sided at  the  mock  trial  held  by  the  members 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  last  evening.  He  had  need  of  all  his 
legal  acumen  to  settle  the  bickering  of  the  at- 
torneys and  to  see  that  the  jury  got  all  avail- 
able details  surrounding  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  Jennie  Brice,  for  whose  alleged 
murder  her  husband,  in  the  person  of  Earl  R. 
McCarhy,    was    under    indictment    and    being 
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The  "River  Lighthouse"  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Hardy 
to  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  was  opened  August  5,  1912.  (See  N.  Y.  Corres.  and 
Jottings.) 


tried.  From  7  p.  m.  until  twenty  minutes  after 
midnight  the  trial  lasted  and  at  12  :30  o'clock 
this  morning  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty." 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
d.  fiske  rogers,  correspondent 

Riverlight  Vacation  Home.  In  August,  1911, 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Hardy  presented  to  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  a  house  and 
eight  acres  of  land  at  Cornwall,  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  recreation  home  for  the 
blind. 

The  Association  each  year  has  had  to  face 
the  problem  of  finding  boarding  places  for 
those  blind  to  whom  a  change  of  air  and  rest 
were  necessary  or  desirable,  and  in  many  cases 
it  has  been  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  summer  homes  available.  Mrs. 
Hardy's  gift,  therefore,  has  meant  an  enormous 
boon  to  us  in  meeting  this  need,  and  in  August, 
1912,  we  opened  it  for  our  first  installment  of 
guests.  We  sent  84  blind  people  up  to  Septem- 
ber 20th,  and  a  number  of  sighted  who  acted 
as  guides. 
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The  pleasure  and  benefit  our  blind  friends 
received  from  their  stay  augurs  well  for  its 
future  usefulness. 

One  elderly  man  hadn't  been  out  of  the  city 
for  25  years,  and  one  blind  woman  hadn't 
been  off  the  block  in  ten. 

Camp  Fire  Girls.  In  May,  1912,  the  Asso- 
ciation held  its  first  meeting  of  blind  Camp 
Fire  Girls.  A  number  of  the  members  went  to 
Cornwall  during  the  summer  and  obtained  an 
idea  of  the  out-of-door  phases  of  the  work 
possible  for  the  blind.  Regular  meetings  are 
now  being  held. 

Summer  Class  for  Blind  Boys.  Realizing 
that  the  blind  public  school  boys  would  be  bene- 
fited and  happily  employed  by  taking  up  manual 
work  during  a  long  vacation  period,  the  Asso- 
ciation organized,  in  July  of  1912,  the  class  for 
their  instruction  in  basketry,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Grant  Longenecker,  a  graduate 
of  Overbrook  and  last  year  instructor  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

The  class  proved  that  it  was  needed — the 
boys  were  regular  in  attendance  and  enthusi- 
astic  in    their   work.     At   the   expiration,    Mr. 
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The  Lighthouse  Boy  Scouts  camping  on  the  grounds  of  the  Emma  L.   Hardy   Memorial,   the 

"River   Lighthouse."      (See   N.   Y.   Corres.   and   Jottings.) 


Longenecker  was  engaged  for  the  regular  staff 
of  the  Association. 

Blind  Boy  Scouts.  This  was  organized  last 
year  and  is  proving  a  success.  Meetings  are 
held  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

Opening  of  Bourne  Workshop.  This  was 
formerly  opened  on  October  16th  and  is  now 
in  regular  running  order. 

Short  Life  of  Henry  Fawcett.  This  was 
written  by  Miss  Holt  for  the  Searchlight 
Magazine  and  has  since  been  put  into  ink- 
print,  and  is  for  sale  here  and  in  England. 

New  York  City  Public  School  Pianos.  Just 
as  this  issue  goes  to  press  we  are  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  New  York  Association  has  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  tuning  the  pianos  in  the 
public  schools.  We  have  already  put  a  num- 
ber of  blind  tuners  to  work  and  hope  that  this 
will  open  up  an  extensive  field  for  well-equip- 
ped and  efficient  workers. 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind 
The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers 


for  the  Blind  was  organized  at  a  conference 
held  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ba- 
tavia,  on  August  10th.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization,  as  stated  in  a  recent  letter  issued 
by  that  Society  is  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  "State  Commission  (for  the  Blind)  to 
study  their  needs  and  advance  their  interests, 
to  procure  the  enactment  of  progressive  legis- 
lation, and  in  every  other  possible  way  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare."  The  letter  states  that 
the  officers  are  as  follows :  "The  president, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Himelsbach  of  Buffalo,  is  a 
graduate  from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  that  school.  The  vice-president 
is  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  founder  and 
president  of  the  International  Sunshine  So- 
ciety. The  secretary  is  Prof.  C.  A.  Hamilton, 
superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia.  The  treasurer  is  Mr.  F.  L. 
Frost,  a  well-known  Albany  business  man  who 
lost  his  sight  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Albany  Association  of  the 
Blind." 

Ill 
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NOVA  SCOTIA 
School  for  the  Blind 

Item   from   Monthly   News   Letter    {October, 

19 12) 

In  June,  1913,  Dr.  Fraser  will  complete  his 
fortieth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind.  We  understand  that  the 
year  will  be  marked  by  the  development  of 
technical  training  in  the  school,  the  installation 
of  a  pipe  organ,  the  fitting  up  of  a  cottage  hos- 
pital and  a  reunion  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
graduates  and  former  pupils.  Our  readers 
should  bear  the  reunion  in  mind  and  should 
definitely  arrange  to  attend  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  school  in  1913. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Association  for  the  Blind 

hugh   arthur,   correspondent 

Blind  Women  Organize  Club 

Blind  women  of  Pittsburgh  have  formed  an 
organization  along  unique  lines  out  of  which 
they  expect  to  profit  socially  and  intellectually. 
A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  November 
26th,  followed  by  a  larger  gathering  November 
30th,  at  which  the  organization  was  effected 
and  officers  elected. 

The  Progressive  Blind  Women's  Club  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  is  the  name  of  the  club, 
and  it  includes  young  women  from  Rochester, 
McKeesport  and  other  points  outside  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Miss  Mary  Hays,  secretary,  is  stenog- 
rapher for  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  at  Liberty  and  Second  Avenues, 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  meetings  of  the  club  thus 
far  have  been  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Association  building. 

The  officers  are:  Miss  Harriet  Slattery, 
president;  Miss  May  Levy,  kindergarten 
teacher  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  first  vice-president;  Miss 
Minnie  Rudolph,  second  vice-president;  Miss 
Mary  Hays,  secretary;  Miss  Martha  Norris, 
treasurer. 

An  Entertainment,  a  Program  and  a  Social 
Service  Committee  have  been  appointed,  and 
a  social  affair  was  held  December  21,  in  the 
afternoon,  at  which  Christmas  games  and  other 
seasonable  entertainment  were  enjoyed  im- 
mensely by  35  persons.  The  Social  Service 
Committee  arranged  also  for  a  treat  to  the 
men  employed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  on  December  24. 

The  by-laws  of  the  club  provide  that  there 


shall  be  not  more  than  half  as  many  Associate 
as  Active  members,  and  that  the  Associate 
members  shall  be  seeing  women  admitted  by 
vote  of  the  Active  members.  Active  members 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  vote  and  hold 
office.  Many  of  the  Associate  members  are 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  The  club  was  organized  at  the  sug- 
gstion  of  Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  vice-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  and  an  officer 
of  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  to  which  the  Blind  Women's 
Club  has  applied  for  membership. 

The   Chapin   Memorial  Home  for  Aged 
Blind 

isabel  w.  kennedy,  correspondent 

Since  the  last  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind,  6713 
Woodland  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  an  important  addition  to  the  Home 
has  been  made. 

An  adjoining  property  (No.  6711)  has  been 
secured  as  an  annex  for  aged  blind  men,  and 
all  who  have  worked  for  this  end  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  much  needed  addition 
to  the  property  already  acquired.  Mortgages 
have  been  placed  upon  the  annex  and  it  is 
hoped  that  substantial  aid  will  be  forthcoming 
to  liquidate  these  and  to  place  the  Home  on  a 
firm  basis,  free  of  debt. 

The  Home  for  women  has  accommodation 
for  twenty  women,  and  the  annex,  a  substan- 
tial three-story  dwelling,  has  room  for  fifteen 
aged  blind  men. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Chapin  Home  during  the  fifteen  months 
since  it  was  moved  to  its  present  quarters  on 
Woodland  Avenue.  There  are  now  twelve 
women  inmates,  who  are  leading  happy,  con- 
tented lives,  sheltered  from  the  many  annoy- 
ances and  anxieties  which  beset  the  aging  blind 
person.  As  soon  as  funds  for  furnishing,  etc., 
will  permit,  men  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
annex.  A  number  of  men  have  been  patiently 
waiting  since  the  Home  received  its  first  in- 
mate in  January,  1910,  and  it  is  hoped  that  pub- 
lic interest  will  be  aroused  to  the  pressing  need 
for  placing  aged  blind  persons  in  this  Home, 
as  no  similar  home  exists  in  the  whole  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  in  any  of  the  adjoining  States. 

Donation  Day, — October  17th, — the  birthday 
of  the  late  William  Chapin  (the  blind  educator 
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for  whom  the  Home  is  named),  was  in  every- 
way a  great  success. 

A  large  crowd  of  blind  and  seeing  friends 
and  well-wishers  visited  the  Home  on  that  day. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  provided 
by  Dr.  Adam  Geibel,  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood, 
Miss  Ruth  Buck,  Miss  Florence  Stecher  and 
others  and  an  excellent  dinner  was  served  in 
the  evening. 

The  receipts  from  contributions,  sales  of 
fancy  articles,  cakes  and  candy  amounted  to 
$350,  and  groceries,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  over 
$250  were  generously  donated. 

The  greatest  pleasure  was  reserved  until  the 
evening,  when  the  president  of  the  Home,  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Moon,  in  an  appropriate  address, 
announced  that  Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  one  of 
the  trustees,  had  secured  as  a  Donation  Day 
gift  a  sum  of  $5,000  towards  the  Permanent 
Endowment  Fund  for  maintenance  of  the 
Home.  This  amount,  together  with  former 
contributions  obtained  through  Mr.  Cadwala- 
der's  personal  interest,  has  raised  this  fund  to 
$25,000. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Managers 
are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Cadwalader  for  his 
continued  interest  in  and  generous  financial 
support  of  the  Home  and  to  all  the  kind  friends 
who,  by  their  contributions  and  other  assist- 
ance, helped  to  make  Donation  Day  a  success 
of  which  the  Home  is  justly  proud. 

Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind 

miss  l.  h.  grimes,  correspondent 

In  February,  1911,  a  branch  stamp  savings 
system  was  started  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Business  Class,  who  have  handled  it 
splendidly  in  connection  with  the  "Model 
Store."  It  is  all  based  on  "A  Penny  Saved  is 
a  Penny  Earned  and  Pennies  soon  make  Dol- 
lars." For  a  month  at  a  time,  two  of  the 
class  are  in  charge  of  this  section  of  the  work, 
and  they  are  ever  patient  and  watchful  in 
training  all  customers  in  habits  of  thrift.  For 
instance,  when  a  wee  tot  comes  along  with  a 
"whole  nickel"  for  candy,  he  is  urged  to  spend 
just  two  cents  for  candy  and  the  other  three 
for  savings  stamps.  The  older  pupils  often 
earn  considerable  money,  both  during  the 
school  session  and  while  at  home  in  summer, 
and  it  is  very  encouraging  to  have  them  re- 
member that  a  certain  portion  should  be  put 
away  for  future  necessities.  By  graduating 
time   the  idea   of   saving  will   have  become   a 


fixed  habit,  a  rare  but  wise  one,  and  the  bank 
account  slowly  but  surely  accumulated  will  in 
many  cases  be  the  capital  for  starting  into 
business.  As  the  stamps,  ranging  in  value  from 
one  cent  up  to  ten  cents,  are  purchased,  they 
are  placed  on  a  card,  not  transferable,  bear- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  the  owner.  When 
the  dollar  mark  is  reached,  a  deposit  of  that 
amount  is  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  Bank  for 
Savings,  the  account  drawing  interest  and 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  any 
bank  account.  The  total  number  of  stamp 
customers  is  sixty-one,  and  bank  bocks  have 
been  issued  to  thirty-five.  The  individual  de- 
posits up  to  the  present  time  vary  from  one  to 
eighteen  dollars. 


Miss  Hannah  Houston,  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  Charles  L.  Taylor  Printing  Office,  spent 
a  few  days  in  New  York  City  during  the 
holidays,  gathering  new  ideas  from  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Holmes,  the  manager  of  The  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine. 


Thomas  J.  Filer,  one  of  the  older  boys,  while 
home  during  the  holidays,  heard  of  a  declama- 
tion contest,  entered  and  won  the  first  prize 
of  ten  dollars.  This  proves  Thomas'  alert- 
ness to  recognize  an  opportunity,  as  the  other 
thirty-one  contestants  had  been  preparing  for 
some  time  for  this  event. 


Mrs.  Bradley  S.  Joice  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  the  "Irregular  Class,"  consisting  of 
pupils  who  do  not  fit  in  any  regular  class  and 
for  those  who  enter  school  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age  without  previous  educa- 
tion in  a  blind  school.  The  necessity  for  such 
a  class  has  been  greatly  felt  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  these  pupils  and  also  that  the  work 
in  the  regular  grades  may  not  be  retarded. 


Owing  to  the  inadequate  seating  capacity  of 
our  Chapel,  the  trustees  of  the  New  First 
Baptist  Church,  located  directly  opposite  the 
school,  offered  us  the  use  of  their  large  audi- 
torium for  the  rendering  of  Christmas  carols 
and  cantata  by  the  Junior  and  Senior  Choruses 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  22.  In  this 
way  fully  twelve  hundred  people  were  able  to 
hear  the  pupils  sing.  So  many  requests  were 
received  for  its  repetition  that  the  program  was 
given  again  on  January  12. 
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OKLAHOMA 

School  for  the  Blind 

Editor's  Note:  Superintendent  Stewart  has 
been  making-  a  splendid  fight  for  a  proper  loca- 
tion for  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind. 
We  print  his  recent  letter  to  the  superintend- 
ents of  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  extract 
from  Governor  Cruce's  message,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  prompted  to 
write  to  the  Governor  and  assure  him  that 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout  America 
want  to  see  Oklahoma's  Shool  for  the  Blind 
wisely    located. 

Within  the  next  few  days  you  will  receive 
a  eopy  of  the  first  catalogue  issued  by  this 
school  since  it  has  been  a  State  institution.  If 
you  read  the  report  I  have  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  you  will  see  that  we  are 
very  hopeful  of  receiving  satisfactory  consid- 
eration at  the  hands  of  the  1913  Legislature. 
The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  has  never 
been  permanently  located,  and  as  the  location 
of  this  school  is  very  important,  we  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  of  the  next 
Legislature  every  influence  we  could  command 
that  this  school  may  be  provided  for  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  its  peculiar  needs. 

The  Governor  of  this  State  is  a  man  thought- 
ful and  sincere,  and  he  has  the  interests  of  this 
school  at  heart.  In  his  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, which  has  been  published  thirty  days  in 
advance  of  the  assembly,  he  urges  that  this 
school  be  located  and  that  provisions  be  made 
whereby  the  work  of  the  school  may  be  of  the 
highest  efficiency.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
his  words  regarding  this  school  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  enjoy  reading  them  and  will  respect 
our  Governor  for  his  intelligent  and  earnest 
efforts  in  our  behalf.  If  it  pleases  you,  I  would 
appreciate  your  reading  this  message  to  your 
student  body,  that  the  blind  everywhere  may 
know  what  is  being  done  and  what  should  be 
done  for  the  blind  in  this  state.  I  should  ap- 
preciate your  writing  the  Governor  that  he  may 
know  that  his  position  with  reference  to  pro- 
vision for  this  school  has  the  endorsement  of 
men  who  are  experienced  in  work  of  this  kind. 
I  feel  that  commendation  from  superintendents 
and  even  from  students  of  schools  similar  to 
this  will  strengthen  our  cause  and  will  mate- 
rially benefit  this  school. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  assistance  my 
friends  and  co-workers  may  render  this  school 
at  this  time. 

Excerpt  From  Governor  Lee  Cruce's  Message 
to  the  1913  Legislature. 

Two  years  ago  I  advocated  the  permanent 
location  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  fol- 
lowing- language: 


"In  selecting-  a  site  for  this  school  but  one 
consideration  should  enter  the  problem, — what 
is  best  for  the  unfortunate  children  that  must 
attend  that  institution?  In  answering  that 
question  three  thing's  should  control.  First, 
healthfulness  of  location;  second,  advantages 
offered  children,  and  third,  its  accessibility  to 
the  children." 

The  usual  spirit  of  community  selfishness  ap- 
peared and  the  result  was  that  no  bill  was 
passed  locating  this  institution,  but  a  small  ap- 
propriation was  made  to  continue  for  two  years 
the  school  at  Fort  Gibson,  where  the  school  has 
been  temporarily  located  since  Statehood. 

This  Legislature  should  do  one  of  two  things, 
— either  permanently  locate  this  school  and 
provide  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings, 
or  else  temporarily  close  the  school  and  make 
no  provision  for  its  meaintenance  for  the  next 
two  years.  Why  the  Legislature  should  con- 
sider the  claims  of  any  community,  when  it 
comes  to  the  dealing  with  this  important  mat- 
ter, I  cannot  understand.  No  community  in  the 
State  has  any  claim  upon  this  institution,  and 
the  interest  of  no  community  should  be  consid- 
ered when  you  pass  a  bill  locating  it.  You  are 
dealing  with  the  most  unfortunate  people  in 
the  State  when  you  are  dealing-  with  the  blind; 
they  are  helpless  and  unless  you  protect  them 
there  is  no  one  who  can.  My  investigation  from 
men  in  position  to  speak  with  authority  con- 
vinces me  that  this  institution  should  be  located 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  larg-e  city,  where  the 
blind  can  enjoy  advantages  that  are  impossible 
in  smaller  communities.  Circumscribed  in  their 
powers  by  the  loss  of  the  most  important  of 
the  senses,  they  enter  life's  conflict  with  a  ter- 
rible handicap.  There  is  nothing  that  can  ever 
be  done  for  them  that  will  overcome  this,  but 
it  can  be  minimized.  Advantages  in  the  way 
of  high  class  lectures,  good  music,  helpful 
preaching-,  etc.,  are  to  be  had  in  the  larger 
cities,  while  such  is  impossible  in  small  com- 
munities. When  they  leave  the  school  there 
are  more  opportunities  for  employment  to  be 
found  in  larger  places  than  in  smaller.  In 
fact,  every  argument  in  favor  of  the  children 
points  unerringly  to  the  location  of  the  school 
near  a  large  city. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  accessibility  of  the  school 
to  the  children  of  the  State,  the  city  offering" 
the  best  advantages  to  the  blind  is  Oklahoma 
City,  and  viewed  from  the  same  condition,  the 
second  city  is  Muskogee,   and  the  third,   Tulsa. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  Legislature 
indulge  no  feeling  of  prejudice  against  any 
town  in  the  State.  But  if  you  do,  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  permit  that  prejudice  to  have  any 
weight  with  you  when  you  decide  the  question 
of  where  you  will  locate  this  school. 


WISCONSIN 
School  for  the  Blinp 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  opened  on 
September  11  with  the  largest  enrollment  for 
the  first  week  which  the  school  has  had  in  ten 
years  past. 

An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  summer 
to  locate  people  who  should  attend  the  school, 
and  the  prospects  are  for  an  increase  of  enroll- 
ment this  year  of  twenty  over  the  previous 
year. 

Wisconsin  is  working  very  hard  along  the 
line  of  prevention,  but  it  is  also  very  liberal  in 
its  educational  policy  and  does  not  desire  any 
of  its  children,  normal  or  defective,  to  be  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  a  liberal  education. 
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DUNDEE'S  BLIND  CITIZENS. 


By  COLIN  MACDONALD. 
MANAGER,  DUNDEE  (SCOTLAND)  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


"Surely  we,  the  Blind,  are  not  the  least  care 
of  God."  So  wrote  Milton  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  "Fallen  on  evil  days, 
and  evil  tongues  in  darkness  and  with  dangers 
compassed  round,"  he  was  trying  to  find  a 
solace  for  his  affliction  in  the  composition  of 
his  immortal  epic. 

At  the  present  day  the  care  of  the  Blind  is 
organized  and  systematized  in  a  variety  of 
forms — Social,  Educational,  and  Industrial — 
and  the  admittedly  heavy  handicap  under  which 
our  sightless  brethren  suffer  is,  to  some  extent, 
mitigated  by  the  efforts  made  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  No  class  of  the  community 
evokes  so  much  sympathy  and  consideration  as 
the  Blind.  The  "Blessed  trinity  of  sound, 
color,  and  form,"  which  ministers  so  much 
happiness  in  general,  is  only  enjoyed  in  its  first 
element  by  them.  But  they,  like  the  old  blind 
bard  cited,  have  their  "days  of  darkness" 
brightened  by  the  conversations  and  intercourse 
of  friends,  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  mu- 
sic, and  in  the  industrial  and  other  pursuits 
now  open  to  them. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  about  three 
hundred  blind  persons  in  Dundee.  Of  these 
the  larger  portion  are  aged,  infirm,  and  poor, 
and  are  cared  for  by  the  Outdoor  Mission  for 
the  Blind,  and  receive  aid  from  some  of  the 
numerous  City  Funds  and  Mortifications  avail- 
able. A  considerable  number  who  have  attain- 
ed the  required  age  are  in  receipt  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension,  whilst  a  good  many  aged  blind 
having  no  relatives  or  friends  to  take  charge 
of  them,  find  a  home  in  the  Poor  House.  The 
centre  of  the  activities  of  the  blind,  however, 
is  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Magdalen 
Green,  where  seventy- five  persons  (including 
several  who  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind)  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  Institution  was  founded  in  1865  by  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Mollison, 
who  presented  to  a  Committee  of  Management 
Dallfield  House  and  grounds,  in  which  a  be- 
ginning was  made  in  the  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Training  of  the  Blind.  His  widow, 
the  late  Mrs.  Mollison,  in  1883  purchased  the 
site  on  which  the  present  large  and  flourishing 


1Reprinted     from     the     "British     Association, 
Dundee  Meeting-,  1912,  Handbook." 


Institution  now  stands,  and  erected  the  build- 
ings thereon,  the  total  cost  of  which  amounted 
to  £10,000.  This  handsome  gift  was  formally 
handed  over  to  the  Directors  by  Sir.  Wm.  Ogil- 
vy  Dalgleish,  Baronet,  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitution, on  15th  January,  1885.  The  Institu- 
tion will  ever  remain  a  monument  to  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Mollison  family,  and  to  Sir 
Wm.  and  Lady  Ogilvy  Dalgleish  in  particular, 
who  have  since  its  foundation  taken  the  deep- 
est practical  interest  in  its  progress  and  devel- 
opment. 

In  the  workshops  of  the  Institution  the  me- 
chanical faculty  is  trained  and  developed  in  a 
variety  of  useful  trades,  and  artisans  are  pro- 
duced who,  in  some  cases,  are  able  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  support  themselves  and  families. 

The  principal  industries  engaged  in  are 
Wicker  Work  of  all  descriptions — including 
mill  and  factory  baskets,  brushes  of  all  kinds, 
mats  and  matings,  ship  fenders,  firewood,  fire- 
lighter making,  and  upholstery  work.  The 
bedding  factory  employs  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women,  both  in  the  manufacturing 
and  purifying  departments.  The  extent  of  the 
industrial  operations  may  be  inferred  from  the 
annual  turnover,  which  is  almost  £10,000, 
whilst  the  earnings  and  allowances  made  to 
the  workers  last  year  totalled  £2,276.  13s.  4d., 
the  weekly  payments  to  workers  varying  in  the 
different  departments,  as  shown  in  the  latest 
report  of  the  Institution,  from  10/-  to  23/-  per 
week,  and  in  several  cases  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  latter  figure  is  earned  by  expert 
workmen.  A  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity 
is  attained  by  many  of  the  blind  workers,  and 
their  products  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
those  of  sighted  tradesmen  in  the  same  indus- 
tries. 

Six  at  least  of  the  Dundee  Blind  are  en- 
gaged in  the  musical  profession  as  organists, 
pianists,  and  tuners  and  teachers  of  music. 
The  achievements  of  several  of  these  under 
their  serious  physical  handicap  equal  that  of 
many  sighted  artists.  A  former  pupil  of  the 
school  is  one  of  the  leading  choir  trainers  in 
the  city  ,and  has  for  years  conducted  the  "Dun- 
dee Select  Choir,"  who  under  his  baton  have 
rendered  such  works  as  "The  Messiah,"  "The 
Creation,"  "Samson,"  to  delighted  Dundee  au- 
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diences.  Several  others  are  specially  gifted  in 
this  profession,  one  of  them  being  leader  of  an 
orchestra,  and  himself  proficient  equally  on  the 
organ,  piano,  and  violin.  A  good  many  others, 
evidently  influenced  by  the  decision  of  the  late 
Professor  Fawcett,  that  his  "affliction  would 
make  no  difference  in  his  career,"  pursue  vari- 
ous callings  in  commerce  on  their  own  account, 
and  display  enterprise  and  courage  which  have 
earned  for  them  well-merited  success. 

An  important  branch  of  the  Institution's 
work  is  the  education  of  blind  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  curriculum  com- 
prises English  in  all  its  branches,  including 
typewriting,  kindergarten  work,  and  technical 
instruction  in  handicrafts ;  music,  including  the 
organ  and  pianoforte,  is  also  taught;  whilst 
there  is  a  well-appointed  gymnasium  for  physi- 
cal training.  The  library  attached  to  the 
school  embraces  many  classical  works  in 
Braille,  and  the  pupils  have,  in  addition,  access 
to  the  Braille  books  in  the  public  library. 

The  School,  which  is  conducted  under  the 
Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf)  Act, 
1891,  embraces  all  the  most  scientific  and  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction,  and  its  effici- 
ency is  annually  attested  by  H.  M.  Inspector. 
Blind  children  coming  from  country  districts 
are  provided  for  in  the  commodious  boarding- 
house  in  the  Institution  grounds.  The  number 
of  pupils  under  instruction  at  present  is  only 
sixteen.  There  have  been  as  many  as  twenty- 
four,  and  the  gratifying  diminution  is  no  doubt 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
Dundee  Eye  Institution,  which,  treating  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  at  the  incipient  stages,  in  many 
cases  prevent  what,  without  such  attention, 
would  ultimately  issue  in  blindness. 

IVxany  of  the  Blind  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  municipal  and  educational  affairs  in  the  city, 
and  these  and  other  matters  are  keenly  dis- 
cussed in  the  various  workshops. 

The  Reading  and  Recreation  Club  in  con- 
nection with  the  Institution  is  a  centre  of  much 
intellectual  stimulus.  Lectures  and  readings  in 
history,  science,  and  current  literature  are 
given,  and  the  members  receive  much  enjoy- 
ment from  a  variety  of  games  specially  adapted 
for  them. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  industrial  and  edu- 
cational operations  of  the  Institution  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  Forfarshire,  Perthshire,  and 
the  North-East  of  Fifeshire. 

Dundee  is   fortunate  in  respect  that  all  the 


Blind  in  the  community  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts capable  of  being  industrially  trained,  or 
of  receiving  education,  are  provided  for  in  the 
Institution  at  Magdalen  Green. 

There  are  still  a  few  who  try  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood by  singing  and  scripture  reading  on  the 
street,  and  vending  wares  of  various  kinds 
from  house  to  house,  preferring  such  a  life  to 
the  restraint  and  discipline  of  the  Institution, 
but  fortunately  their  number  has  been  dimin- 
ished within  recent  years. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  statement  may  be 
inferred  the  present  position  of  the  Blind  in 
the  community.  As  a  class  they  share  largely 
in  the  general  esteem  and  sympathy,  and  their 
cause  has  evoked  the  generous  support  of  many 
benevolent  citizens. 

All  over  the  country  at  the  present  time  pub- 
lic interest  is  being  aroused  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  their  claims  and 
needs  are  soon  to  receive  special  recognition. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  train- 
ing, employment,  and  maintenance  of  all  the 
capable  adult  blind  in  the  country.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  invalidity  and  insurance  bill 
probably  the  blind  workers  in  institutions,  and 
the  large  body  of  the  blind  without  their  scope, 
may  be  to  some  extent  benefited. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  State  recognition 
to  supplement  voluntary  effort  is  indispensable 
to  raising  the  status  of  the  industrious  blind  to 
the  platform  of  honorable  and  independent  sub- 
sistence, and  it  is  hoped  that,  as  the  result  of 
the  present  movement,  a  measure  will  be  passed 
giving  substantial  benefits  to  the  class,  and  thus 
help  them 

"To  break  their  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapple  with  their  evil  star." 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

"Father,  whom  I  cannot  see, 
Look  down   from  Heaven   on  little  me; 
Let  angels  through  the  darkness  spread 
Their  holy  wings  above  my  bed; 
And  keep  me  safe,  because  I  am 
The  heavenly  Shepherd's   little  lamb; 
Teach  me  to  do  as  I  am  told 
And  help  me  to  be  as  good  as  gold." 

William  Canton. 


THE  VOLTA  BUREAU 
For  the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Relating  to  the  Deaf 

BY  FRED  DELAND,  LIBRARIAN 

(Reprinted  from  The  Volta  Review,  December,  1912) 


I.    ITS    AIM    AND    PURPOSE 

THROUGH  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  electric  speaking-telephone, 
and  of  his  father,  the  late  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Melville  Bell,  the  well-known  au- 
thority on  phonetics  and  the  inventor  of 
visible  speech,  the  deaf  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages inherent  in  a  well-endowed  in- 
stitution, located  at  1601-1603  35th  street, 
corner  of  Volta  Place,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  known  the  world  over  as 
"The  Volta  Bureau  for  the  Increase  and 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Relating  to  the 
Deaf." 

The  work  in  which  the  Volta  Bureau 
is  engaged  had  its  inception  in  1880-81  in 
the  Volta  Laboratory  Association's  ex- 
perimental laboratory,  which  was  located 
in  a  little  brick  building  formerly  stand- 


ing near  the  present  site  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant.  Later  the  Association 
dissolved,  and  Dr.  Bell  sold  ground  and 
building,  and  in  1887  moved  his  personal 
laboratory  equipment  to  the  two-story 
brick  building,  No.  3414  Q  street,  now 
Volta  Place,  Washington. 

During  this  period  the  Hon.  John  HitzT 
formerly  Consul  General  to  the  United 
States  from  Switzerland,  was  assisting  Dr. 
Bell  in  certain  researches  relating  to  the 
deaf,  that  necessitated  searching  through 
many  pamphlets,  periodicals,  school  re- 
ports, books,  etc.  Naturally  they  were 
buying  or  securing  a  copy  of  every  avail- 
able publication  that  in  any  way  related 
to  the  deaf,  to  the  so-called  "deaf  and 
dumb,"  or  to  the  blind-deaf,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  world  it  was  pub- 
lished.     There   was   also    a    capable   as- 
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sistant  compiling  the  ancestry  of  all  fam- 
ilies in  the  New  England  States  into 
which  two  or  more  deaf  children  had 
been  born,  and  obtaining  histories  of  all 
the  New  England  towns  that  contained 
genealogical  material  serviceable  in  these 
researches. 

Thus  it  soon  came  about  that  a  wealth 
of  material  relating  to  the  deaf  was  filed 
in  the  laboratory,  including  not  only  pub- 
lications that  represented  quite  an  invest- 
ment, but  periodicals  and  school  reports 
from  all  over  the  world.  Thus  when 
certain  research  work  was  completed  the 
question  arose,  "What  shall  we  do  with 
this  literature?"  Shall  this  collection 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  library 
of  literature  for  the  deaf? 

Dr.  Bell,  deciding  that  the  collection 
was  worthy  of  preservation,  at  once  pro- 
vided the  necessary  funds  that  enabled 
John  Hitz  to  take  the  preliminary  steps 
toward  founding  a  permanent  library  for 
the  deaf,  and  as  the  large  room  in  which 
he  carried  on  his  researches  relating  to 
the  deaf  was  a  part  of  the  Volta  Labo- 
ratory, that  room  was  called  the  Volta 
Bureau,  and  John  Hitz  " Superintendent 
of  the  Volta  Bureau." 

It  was  also  realized  that  much  good 
might  be  accomplished  in  modifying  pop- 
ular beliefs  concerning  the  deaf  by  re- 
printing and  generously  distributing  cer- 
tain contributions  to  knowledge  that 
might  serve  to  dispel  erroneous  ideas 
relative  to  methods  of  education ;  so  the 
Volta  Bureau  brought  out  the  first  of  its 
"Reprints  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  and 
forwarded  copies  to  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  to  public  and  other  libraries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  aggregate 
probably  about  90,000  copies  of  all  its 
reprints  have  been  sent  out,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  about  10,000  copies  of  articles  in 
periodicals  which  it  has  distributed  gra- 
tuitously to  libraries,  where  they  would 
be  available  to  the  general  public.  A  few 
reprints  were  also  sold  at  a  nominal  price 
to  individuals,  while  others  were  never 
placed  on  sale,  the  limited  editions  being 
distributed  as  widely  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

In  addition  to  about  100  reprints  and 


pamphlet  publications,  the  Volta  Bureau 
has  also  published  at  its  own  expense 
and  distributed  among  public  institutions 
a  number  of  valuable  historical,  statisti- 
cal, and  educational  works,  including  Dr. 
E.  A.  Fay's  large  work  on  Marriages  of 
the  Deaf  (the  Bureau  paying  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  gathering  the  mate- 
rial) ;  the  Histories  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf,  in  three  volumes ;  the  Helen 
Keller  Souvenirs,  "Dumb  No  Longer," 
etc. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  four 
years,  1896- 1899,  nearly  35,000  copies  of 
reprints,  publications,  circulars,  and  clip- 
pings were  gratuitously  sent  out  by  the 
Volta  Bureau  that  the  public  might  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  work 
being  done  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
little  deaf  children.  In  December,  191 1, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  it  presented  to  the  National 
Bureau  for  Promoting  the  General  Wel- 
fare of  the  Deaf,  London,  England,  a 
total  of  nineteen  (19)  bound  volumes  and 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  (425)  sep- 
arate unbound  Reports  of  Schools  for 
the  Deaf;  sixty-five  (65)  bound  publi- 
cations and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
(232)  pamphlets,  etc.,  unbound;  also  a 
complete  file  of  the  Association  Review 
and  the  Volta  Review.  On  different 
occasions  the  Volta  Bureau  has  also  pre- 
sented to  schools  for  the  deaf,  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  their  libraries  by  fire, 
as  complete  a  set  of  its  own  and  its  allied 
publications  as  it  could  spare. 

The  Volta  Bureau  is  also  a  clearing- 
house for  exchanges .  between  American 
and  foreign  schools  of  reports,  statistics, 
and  educational  literature  relating  to  the 
deaf.  Thus  thousands  of  packages  have 
been  reconsigned  to  their  proper  destina- 
tions from  the  Volta  Bureau.  During 
the  summer  of  1904,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  Exchanges 
connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Volta  Bureau  sent  abroad  a 
carefully  selected  assortment  of  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  three  (4,803) 
publications  relating  to  the  deaf  to  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  (1,308) 
institutions,     libraries,     and     specialists. 
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The  same  year,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Volta  Bureau  sent  to  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
(1,475)  public  and  school  libraries  and 
other  public  institutions,  and  to  super- 
intendents, directors,  and  trustees  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  a  total  of  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  five  (2,805)  pub- 
lications. 

The  Volta  Bureau  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  held  in  St.  Louis, 
in  1904,  to  commemorate  the  acquisition 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  and  also  at 


the  Jamestown  Tercentennial  Exposition, 
on  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  in  1907, 
in  commemoration  of  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  in  America. 

In  the  library  of  the  Volta  Bureau  are 
files  of  more  than  200  domestic  and  for- 
eign periodicals  devoted  to  the  deaf. 
Some  of  these  suspended  publication 
many  years  ago  and  copies  are  rarely 
found  elsewhere.  The  librarian  is  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  secure  complete 
files  of  every  publication  relating  to  the 
deaf  that  has  ever  appeared,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  world,  or  whether 
issued  by  a  school  or  institution,  or  as 
a  private  venture  and  for  private  circu- 
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lation,  or  as  a  public  periodical,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  "If  it 
relates  to  the  deaf,  it  is  in  the  Volta 
Bureau."  Though  the  Volta  Bureau  has 
thousands  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodi- 
cals, manuscripts,  classified  clippings, 
genealogical  records,  etc.,  it  is  constantly 
seeking  more.  It  desires  to  have  at  hand 
all  information  possibly  procurable,  prop- 
erly classified  and  card-indexed,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  promptly  and  accurately 
answer  any  reasonable  question  relating 
to  the  deaf  that  any  person  may  ask. 
In  the  library  are  also  the  following : 
(i)  A  card  catalogue  of  more  than 
50,000  deaf  children  admitted  into  spe- 
cial schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States  during  the  19th  century  (1817- 
1900),  with  full  details  concerning  them 
taken  from  the  private  records  of  the 
schools. 

(2)  Voluminous  MSS.  containing  au- 
thentic information  concerning  4,471 
marriages  of  persons  deaf  from  child- 
hood (deaf  and  dumb),  supplied  by  the 
families  themselves,  with  details  concern- 
ing the  parents  and  other  ancestors  and 
the  brothers  and  sisters  and  children  of 
the  partners  in  marriage.  Many  of  the 
details  have  been  transferred  to  cards  to 
facilitate  the  preparation  of  statistical 
tables. 

(3)  The  special  schedules  of  the  Deaf 
used  by  the  Census  Office  in  1900,  con- 
taining detailed  information  concerning 
89,287  persons  returned  as  deaf  or  "deaf 
and  dumb"  in  the  12th  Census  of  the 
United  States.  The  information  is  au- 
thentic because  supplied  by  the  deaf  per- 
sons themselves.  The  perforated  cards 
used  by  the  Census  Office  in  tabulating 
the  returns  are  also  preserved  in  the 
Volta  Bureau. 

(4)  The  special  schedules  of  the  blind 
used  by  the  Census  Office  in  1900,  con- 
taining detailed  information  concerning 
64,763  persons  returned  as  blind  in  the 
1 2th  Census  of  the  United  States.  The 
information  is  authentic  because  supplied 
by  the  blind  persons  themselves.  The 
perforated  cards  used  by  the  Census 
Office  in  tabulating  the  returns  are  also 
preserved  in  the  Volta  PJureau. 


The  cost  of  tabulating  all  this  census 
material  was  borne  by  the  Volta  Bureau. 

The  above-mentioned  material  (1  to  4), 
being  of  a  confidential  nature,  cannot  be 
thrown  open  to  the  general  public,  but 
the  Volta  Bureau  welcomes  bona  fide  in- 
vestigators, and  will  give  them  free  ac- 
cess to  the  material  under  suitable  re- 
strictions relating  to  the  use  of  names, 
etc. 

Among  the  more  important  manu- 
scripts are  Dr.  Bell's  "Ancestry  of  the 
New  England  Deaf"  and  his  "Genealogy 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,"  studies  made  in 
investigating  the  laws  of  heredity  as 
bearing  upon  deafness. 

From  Dr.  Bell's  point  of  view  there 
is  no  more  fascinating  research  work 
than  that  relating  to  the  marriages  of 
the  deaf  with  the  deaf.  And  he  has 
presented  to  the  Volta  Bureau  a  set  of 
nearly  three  hundred  charts  forming  a 
graphical  study  of  marriages  of  deaf 
persons  which  have  resulted  in  deaf  off- 
spring, showing  the  ancestors  and  de- 
scendants of  the  persons  married,  and 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  together 
with  their  deaf  relatives  in  collateral 
branches.  These  charts  constitute  a  spe- 
cial examination  of  the  histories  of  three 
hundred  families  in  which  deafness  has 
appeared  in  two,  three,  four,  or  five  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  contain  all  es- 
sential details  interesting  to  students  of 
heredity.  Some  of  these  charts  were 
shown  at  the  International  Otological 
Congress  held  in  Boston,  in  August, 
1912,  by  Dr.  G.  Hudson-Makuen. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  publi- 
cations which  the  Volta  Bureau  possesses 
by  right  of  purchase  or  of  presentation, 
it  also  carefully  guards  valuable  historical 
and  statistical  records  relating  to  the  deaf 
intrusted  to  its  care  for  permanent  pres- 
ervation. Some  of  these  are  available  to 
all  who  are  interested ;  others  are  of  a 
confidential  nature  and  open  only  to  men 
whose  past  records  guarantee  the  char- 
acter of  their  researches.  And  its  ability 
to  properly  care  for  and  protect  manu- 
scripts and  documents  of  this  character 
has  won  recognition  and  will  lead  to  the 
Volta  Bureau  becoming  the  custodian  of 
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records  of  inestimable  value  to  future 
generations.  Recently  it  learned  that  one 
eminent  worker  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  has 
provided  in  his  will  that  when  he  passes 
away  his  splendid  collection  of  literature 
relating  to  the  deaf  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Volta  Bureau  for  the  benefit  of  fel- 
low-workers in  a  good  cause.  Others 
are  now  sending  to  the  Volta  Bureau  old 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  reports  re- 
lating to  the  deaf,  knowing  that  the 
Bureau  will  redistribute  the  duplicates 
among  public  institutions. 

Needless  to  say,  the  position  which  the 
Volta  Bureau  occupies  is  a  unique  one 
and  one  that  entails  grave  responsibility ; 
for  the  information  which  it  gives  out 
must  be  not  only  accurate  and  up-to-date, 
but  excellent  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  issuing  any  statement  that  may  in 
any  way  reflect  upon  a  family  history. 

If  the  original  plans  could  be  carried 
out,  no  doubt  the  work  of  the  Volta  Bu- 
reau would  also  embrace  to  a  greater 
extent  than  here  outlined  the  following 
functions : 

First.  It  would  seek  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  highest  otological  and 
laryngological  organizations  and  special- 
ists throughout  the  world  with  a  view 
to  devising,  primarily,  preventive  meas- 
ures ;  and,  secondarily,  means  of  alleviat- 
ing and  curing  deafness. 

In  thus  stimulating  research  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  brightest  minds  would 
be  focused  upon  the  primary  aim,  and 
thus  a  world's  prophylactic  clinic  would 
be  founded,  the  results  being  given  to 
the  world  in  the  leading  languages. 

Second.  The  Volta  Bureau  would  more 
fully  than  in  the  past  collect,  reprint,  and 
distribute  information  concerning  all 
methods  of  instructing  the  totally  or  par- 
tially deaf,  or  the  blind-deaf,  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  no  matter  where  or  in 
what  language  the  text  originally  ap- 
peared. It  would  secure,  tabulate,  and 
distribute  statistics  graphically  illustrat- 
ing direct  and  comparative  results  along 
any  and  all  lines  of  research  relating  in 
any  way  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf. 

Third.  As  a  bureau  of  information,  its 
field  of  service  is  world-wide,   and  the 


experience  of  the  years  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  need  of  extending  and 
broadening  this  function.  Every  day 
some  one  in  some  part  of  the  world,  seek- 
ing accurate  information  relating  to  the 
deaf,  appeals  to  the  Volta  Bureau  for 
answers  to  varied  inquiries.  Among  the 
many  requests  received  in  one  week  were 
the  following: 

" Please  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a 
good  teacher  for  my  little  boy,  whom  the 
doctor  says  is  totally  deaf." 

"One  of  my  patients  has  a  little  girl 
baby  evidently  born  deaf.  Please  send 
such  literature  as  will  aid  in  starting  the 
mother  along  the  right  lines  to  insure 
speech  to  the  child." 

"I  find  I  am  growing  very  hard-of- 
hearing.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  learn 
lip-reading?  Send  me  some  helpful  liter- 
ature." 

"Has  the  Bureau  the  material  from 
which  the  per  capita  cost  of  pupils  in  the 
principal  State  institutions  can  be  ob- 
tained? What  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
clerical  work  involved?" 

"How  best  shall  we  go  to  work  to 
secure  a  day  school  for  the  deaf  ?  There 
are  seven  little  deaf  children,  perhaps 
more,  in  our  town,  and  we  feel  that  they 
should  be  taught  at  home." 

"Please  tell  me  how  to  start  a  'Parents' 
Association,'  whose  members  will  aid 
their  deaf  children  to  acquire  more  rap- 
idly facility  in  speech  and  speech-read- 

kg." 

"I  have  an  essay  to  write  about  Helen 
Keller.  Please  tell  me  all  about  her,  and 
send  some  of  the  pamphlets  you  are  giv- 
ing away." 

"Where  is  the  best  normal  training 
school  for  students  desiring  to  become 
teachers  of  the  deaf?" 

"Of  nine  children  born  to  hearing  first 
cousins,  seven  were  born  deaf,  the  other 
two  hearing.  Will  the  children  of  these 
hearing  children  be  born  deaf,  and  the 
children  of  these  deaf  children  be  with 
hearing  power  unimpaired?  In  other 
words,  does  deafness  skip  a  generation 
and  then  reappear?  If  so,  what  is  the 
aw,  and  in  how  far  does  it  hold  good?" 
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"In  what  line  of  work  can  an  intelli- 
gent deaf  girl  earn  a  good  living  wage?" 

"Must  have  a  first-class  oral  teacher 
at  once.  Telegraph  names  of  three  or 
four  available  teachers,  with  details." 

These  few  questions  portray  in  some 
small  degree  the  varied  character  of  the 
inquiries  that  daily  come  to  the  Volta 
Bureau — questions  that  daily  illustrate 
the  wisdom  of  maintaining  so  serviceable 
a  source  of  information  toward  which 
physicians,  clergymen,  teachers,  parents, 
and  students  may  turn  for  information 
concerning  whatever  may  promote  the 
educational  welfare  of  little  deaf  children 
during  the  impressionable,  absorptive 
years  of  childhood. 

The  Bureau  is  also  the  Mecca  toward 
which  the  adult  deaf  and  the  hard-of- 
hearing  turn  for  advice  concerning  the 
efficiency  of  lip-reading,  in  the  hope  of 
ameliorating  the  affliction  of  gradually 
increasing  deafness. 

The  Volta  Bureau  maintains  a  Teach- 
ers' Information  Agency  and  keeps  on 
file  a  list  of  teachers  seeking  appoint- 
ments, and  a  list  of  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  parents  desiring  teachers  for 
deaf  children. 

In  brief,  the  Volta  Bureau's  aim  and 
purpose  is  to  become  the  one  place  in  all 
the  world  where  any  one  may  propound 
a  reasonable  question  relating  to  deafness 
and  the  deaf  with  a  good  probability  of 
its  being  accurately  and  promptly  an- 
swered. 

In  other  words,  to  be  the  world's  infor- 
mation bureau  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  deaf. 

II.    ITS   SUPERINTENDENTS 

As  already  stated,  John  Hitz  was  the 
first  Superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bureau. 
From  the  beginning  he  held  that  the 
Volta  Bureau  should  be  conducted  along 
scientific  rather  than  pedagogic  lines,  "its 
methods  rather  those  of  the  scientist  than 
of  the  schoolmaster  ;"  that  while  it  would 
impartially  present  the  views  and  theories 
of  others,  it  should  hold  none,  advocate 
none,  indorse  none.  Primarily  its  true 
function  was  to  gather  the  literature  of 
the  world  that  related  to  the  deaf  and 
the  blind-deaf,  and  to  collect  and  corre- 


late and  disseminate  facts,  letting  the  re- 
cipients analyze  and  assimilate  the  facts 
most  helpful  to  the  cause  they  served. 

He  believed  in  gathering  facts  by  the 
statistical  method  on  properly  prepared 
schedules,  and  held  that  only  through  the 
fearless  publication  of  facts,  without  re- 
gard to  the  influence  these  facts  might 
have  in  modifying  methods,  would  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Bureau  be 
justified,  aside  from  serving  as  a  large 
library  or  general  depository  of  literature- 
relating  to  the  deaf.  Furthermore,  that 
the  volume  of  its  serviceability  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  impartial, 
unbiased  character  of  all  its  undertakings. 

This  impartiality  was  appreciated  the 
more  by  those  who  knew  that  personally 
John  Hitz  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
oralism,  that  unofficially  he  did  what  he 
could  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  little  deaf  children  in  the  impression- 
able language-learning  years  that  precede 
the  school  age,  and  that  he  refused  to 
allow  any  publication  to  carry  his  name 
as  an  associate  editor,  or  to  claim  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  Bureau,  for  fear  such 
action  might  narrow  its  field  of  useful- 
ness. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  under  the 
superintendency  of  John  Hitz  the  Volta 
Bureau  established  cordial  relations  with 
eminent  educators  of  the  deaf  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  methods 
used  in  instructing  pupils,  winning  their 
confidence  and  esteem  through  its  im- 
partial breadth  of  view  and  leading  them 
to  perceive  that  its  mission  was  world- 
wide. 

John  Hitz  remained  Superintendent  of 
the  Volta  Bureau  from  its  inception  to 
the  day  of  his  sudden  death,  March  26, 
1908,  while  escorting  Helen  Keller  from 
the  Union  Station.  On  March  30  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  Congres- 
sional Cemetery.  Miss  Keller  attended 
the  funeral  services  held  in  the  Volta 
Bureau,  and  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
her  departed  "foster  father,"  as  she  called 
Mr.  Hitz,  saying  in  part:  "Only  those 
who  knew  John  Hitz  can  realize  what 
his  friendship  meant  to  me.  ...  I 
will  try  to  impart  to  others  the  sense  that 
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a  wise,  good  man  has  lived  among  us  like 
a  benediction.  .  .  .  The  deaf  and  the 
blind  have  lost  more  than  they  can  ever 
know  in  losing  his  sympathy  and  service. 
Would  that  all  workers  for  these  two 
classes  were  like  him  —  disinterested, 
broad  in  their  views,  more  anxious  for 
the  good  of  those  they  undertake  to  help 
than  for  the  advocacy  of  theories." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  held  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  May  6,  1908,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed  and  recorded : 

Whereas,  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Hitz,  Su- 
perintendent of  the   Volta   Bureau,  Washing- 


ton, D.  C,  having  taken  from  us  a  charter 
member  of  the  Association,  and 

Whereas,  his  work  for  many  years  having 
been  entirely  sympathetic  and  closely  co-oper- 
ative with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  As- 
sociation, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  feeling  that  in  his 
death  our  Association  and  the  cause  of  the 
deaf  in  general  have  sustained  a  distinct  and 
irreparable  loss ;  also  that  we  here  give  ex- 
pression to  our  high  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter and  personal  worth ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Volta  Bureau  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating 
to  the  deaf,  we  recognize  an  institution  of 
broadest  philanthropy  and  of  large  and  per- 
petual usefulness;  and  that  we  further  recog- 
nize the  debt  we  owe,  and  that  the  world  will 
owe  for  all  time,  to  its  first  Superintendent 
for  the  wise  thought  of  its  creation  and  the 
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far-seeing,    far-reaching   plan    of    its 
work. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes ;  that  a  copy 
of  them  be  forwarded  to  the  imme- 
diate family;  and  that  they  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Association  Review. 

Caroline  A.  Yale, 

E.  A.  GruvER, 

F.  W.  Booth, 

Committee. 

On  March  26,  1908,  the  day 
following  the  sudden  death  of 
John  Hitz,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Booth 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Act- 
ing Superintendent  of  the  Volta 
Bureau,  tendered  to  him  by  the 
trustees.  Later  he  became  the 
Superintendent,  and  remained  in 
charge  of  the  work  until  July  1, 
191 1,  when  his  resignation  be- 
came effective  that  he  might  ac- 
cept the  proffered  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Deaf,  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  Booth  was  peculiarly  qual- 
ified to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Volta  Bureau,  for  not  only  was 
he  a  leader  in  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf,  an  editorial  writer  of 
eminence  in  the  literature  of  his 
profession,  and  during  twelve 
years  general  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  but  his 
very  wide  acquaintance  with  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  both  in  this  country  and  in  for- 
eign lands,  enabled  him  to  perceive  how 
best  the  Bureau  could  continue  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  deaf. 

Following  Mr.  Booth's  resignation,  Dr. 
Harris  Taylor,  principal  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-mutes  of  New  York  City,  was  re- 
quested to  serve  as  superintendent  of  the 
Volta  Bureau.  This  Dr.  Taylor  agreed 
to  do  for  the  honor  conferred,  but  only 
"upon  condition  that  there  should  be  no 
other  remuneration."  Thus  Dr.  Taylor 
has  generously  filled  the  superintendency 
for  a  year  and  a  half  without  compensa- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
his  professional  work  in  New  York  city. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  hold  Dr.  Taylor 


HARRIS  TAYLOR 

in  high  esteem,  and  turn  to  him  for  guid- 
ance, aid,  advice,  knowledge.  He  is  one 
of  their  number ;  he  came  from  the 
ranks,  and  he  understands  the  difficulties 
that  teachers  necessarily  face.  It  is  Dr. 
Taylor's  desire  that  every  teacher  of 
hearing  children,  as  well  as  every  teacher 
of  deaf  children,  should  realize  that  the 
services  of  the  Volta  Bureau  are  at  their 
command  in  whatever  will  promote  the 
intellectual  welfare  of  deaf  children,  and 
that  it  is  up  to  those  teachers  to  help, 
through  a  utilization  of  its  services,  in 
making  the  Bureau  a  more  prominent 
and  profitable  part  of  the  world's  edu- 
cational equipment,  to  the  end  that  the 
greatest  possible  returns  in  welfare  work 
may  be  secured  from  the  generous  gifts 
of  the  donors,  whose  sole  thoughts  have 
been  to  aid  in  restoring  to  little  deaf  chil- 
dren their  rightful  heritage  of  speech, 
and  to  enable  them  to  gain  the  knowledge 
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that  will  insure  an  ability  to  successfully  to  lead  Mr.  Johnson  to  abandon  a  very 
compete  with  the  hearing  in  industrial,  profitable  lecture  tour,  cancel  a  dozen  en- 
commercial,  and  professional  work.  gagements,  hurry  back  to  Mr.  Edison's 

III.  the  source  OE  its  Finances  laboratory   and  tell  what  the  newspaper 

men  thought  about  the  invention. 

The  Volta  Bureau  was   founded  and  After  reading  the  newspaper  clippings, 

maintained    during    nearly     twenty-five  Mr.  Edison  said :  "They  are  right.    That 

years  by  a  private  individual — Alexander  is  what  it  is — a  talking  machine."    Then 

Graham    Bell — and   then   presented,    to-  Edison   and   Johnson   started  to   put   in 

gether  with  its  maintenance  fund,  to  the  tangible  form  that  which  the  newspaper 

American    Association    to    Promote    the  fraternity  the  country  over  was  giving 

Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  the  widest  free  advertising  any  invention 

The  manner  in  which  this  maintenance  ever  received.     Later  Mr.  Johnson  said : 

fund  was  created  and  the  steps  leading  "Within  twenty-four   hours  Ave  had  an 

thereto   are  believed  to  be   of  sufficient  instrument  consisting  of  a  little  revolving 

interest  to  be  presented  here  in  detail.  cylinder  turned  with  a  crank,  and  a  sim- 

While  striving  to  improve  Bell's  tele-  pie  diaphragm  with  needle  attachment, 
phone  transmitter,  Thomas  A.  Edison  We  wrapped  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  around  the 
outlined  to  his  co-laborer,  Mr.  E.  H.  cylinder,  and  then,  while  turning  the 
Johnson,  the  possibility  of  devising  a  crank,  we  spoke  into  the  transmitting 
telephone  repeater  that  would  prove  as  diaphragm  the  original  phonographic  sen- 
useful  on  telephone  circuits  as  the  relay  tence :  'Mary  had  a  little  lamb.'  Then  we 
is  on  telegraph  lines.  Some  months  later,  reversed  the  action  to  see  if  it  would  re- 
while  lecturing  in  Buffalo  on  "the  musi-  produce  our  speech,  which  it  did  to  our 
cal  telephone,"  Mr.  Johnson  casually  re-  satisfaction.  That  was  the  original  pho- 
ferred  to  the  proposed  telephone  repeater  nograph,  to  my  mind  the  greatest  thing 
that  would  mechanically  record  a  tele-  Mr.  Edison  ever  did." 
phone  message  and  then  relay  it  across  A  little  later  Mr.  Edison  became  in- 
the  continent  if  so  desired.  The  next  fatuated  with  the  fascinating  problems 
morning  the  Buffalo  papers  gave  more  of  incandescent  electric  lighting,  and 
space  to  "the  talking  machine  reproduc-  many  of  his  earlier  inventions  were  ne- 
ing  articulate  speech  with  all  the  perf  ec-  glected  or  practically  abandoned.  Among 
tion  of  the  human  voice"  than  to  the  the  number  was  the  phonograph,  which 
lecture  or  the  musical  entertainment,  was  left  in  a  crude  and  nearly  useless 
The  following  evening  Mr.  Johnson  lee-  condition  for  practical  commercial  work, 
tured  in  Rochester,  and  again  the  news-  and  while  a  patent  had  been  granted  it 
papers  dilated  on  the  merits  of  "the  talk-  did  not  prove  of  value, 
ing  machine,"  notwithstanding  that  the  On  July  28,  1880,  "the  commissioners 
house  was  crowded  to  learn  about  "the  of  the  Volta  Prize  of  the  French  Acad- 
musical  telephone"  and  listen  to  strains  emy  notified  Alexander  Graham  Bell  that 
of  music  conveyed  from  some  distant  they  had  awarded  to  him"  this  prize  of 
city,  or  hear  the  thrilling  notes  of  some  50,000  francs,  destined  for  the  inventor 
charming  singer  entertaining  an  audience  of  the  best  application  of  electricity,  as 
many  miles  away.  shown  in  the  methods  and  means  for  the 

It   would  be   interesting  to   learn  the  electric  transmission  of  speech  over  long 

names  of  the  newspaper  men  in  Buffalo  distances,  the  magneto-electric  speaking 

and  Rochester  whose  brilliant  foresight  telephone  being  considered  the  most  ser- 

and   imagination   in   1877   leaped  far  in  viceable  electrical  invention  devised  dur- 

advance  of  the  inventor's  fertile  mind,  ing  the  preceding  fifteen  years, 

and  not  only  christened  the  unmaterial-  When  Dr.  Bell  received  this  prize  of 

ized  invention,  but  so   forcibly  outlined  $10,000  he  determined  to  let  it  form  the 

its  commercial  value  and  possibilities  as  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  promote  research 
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and  invention.  His  first  step  in  creating 
this  fund  was  to  form  an  organization, 
which  he  called  the  Volta  Laboratory 
Association.  The  $10,000  received  from 
France  was  gradually  expended  in 
equipping  the  laboratory  and  m  secur- 
ing material,  supplies,  etc. 


The  three  members  of  the  Volta  As- 
sociation were  gentlemen  interested  in 
research  work  of  an  unremunerative  na- 
ture. Dr.  Chichester  A.  Bell  was  inter- 
ested in  organic  chemistry,  and  during 
many  years  was  demonstrator  of  chem- 
istry   at    University     College,     London, 
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England.  He  desired  to  conduct  certain 
experiments  in  organic  chemistry,  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Sumner  Tainter  was 
an  expert  maker  of  optical  instruments. 
Being  a  skilled  mechanician,  he  had  as- 
sisted Dr.  Bell  in  the  development  of  the 
photophone,  an  instrument  devised  to 
transmit  speech  upon  a  beam  of  light. 
Mr.  Tainter  desired  to  carry  on  experi- 
ments relating  to  optical  apparatus,  and 
he  supervised  the  work  and  the  staff  of 
skilled  workmen  employed  in  the  Volta 
laboratory.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
though  known  the  world  over  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  magneto-electric  speaking 
telephone,  was  particularly  interested  in 
researches  relating  to  the  inheritance  of 
deafness,  and  desired  to  carry  on  re- 
searches relating  to  the  ancestry  of  the 
deaf  and  the  results  of  the  marriages  of 
the  deaf  with  one  another. 

The  members  agreed  that  the  working 
capital  of  the  Association  (the  Volta 
Prize)  was  to  be  utilized  to  support 
these  various  lines  of  investigation ;  but, 
as  each  line  was  unremunerative,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  three  associates  should 
concentrate  a  portion  of  time  and  effort 
upon  some  one  line  of  research  or  inven- 
tion that  gave  promise  of  producing 
financial  profit,  with  the  object  of  cre- 
ating a  permanent  fund  that  might  be 
utilized  to  promote  various  scientific 
researches. 

The  members  further  agreed  that  any 
joint  invention  that  gave  promise  of 
possessing  commercial  value  was  to  be 
patented  and  the  patents  sold.  Then 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  be 
divided  into  four  parts,  one  for  each  of 
the  three  associates,  and  the  fourth  to 
replace  and  augment  the  Volta  Prize. 

In  searching  for  a  promising  line  of 
investigation  the  members  perceived  the 
possibilities  of  commercial  profit  in  de- 
vising an  improved  form  of  Edison's 
phonograph,  and  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity were  responsible  in  a  measure  for 
this  selection. 

Early  in  1874  Dr.  Bell  carried  on  a 
series  of  experiments  with  an  improved 
form  of  phonautograph  devised  by  Mr. 
Charles    A.     Morey,     in    which    vowel 


sounds  were  sung  to  their  various  pitches 
and  their  tracings  preserved  for  study 
and  comparison.  But  the  curves  traced 
by  the  stylus  were  not  sufficiently  marked 
to  enable  the  vowels  to  be  certainly  iden- 
tified. Thus  Dr.  Bell  welcomed  the  ap- 
pearance of  Edison's  phonograph  in 
1877- 1878  as  a  means  for  securing  rec- 
ords of  minute  phonetical  distinctions, 
but  in  some  respects  the  results  were  dis- 
appointing, and  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  records  led  him  to  perceive 
how  serviceable  a  perfected  phonograph 
might  prove. 

Careful  experiments  showed  that  the 
Edison  phonograph  failed  in  satisfac- 
torily reproducing  sounds  owing  to  im- 
perfect indentations  due  to  the  stylus 
crowding  or  crumpling  the  tinfoil  then 
forming  the  receiving  cylinder.  The  As- 
sociation substituted  a  flat  wax  plate  for 
the  tinfoil,  and  later  wax  cylinders,  on 
the  immovable  surface  of  which  the 
stylus  engraved  in  clean-cut  permanent 
form  each  and  every  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice  that  impinged  upon  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  receiver,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  secure  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  message  so  engraved  whenever 
desired,  this  quality  of  permanence  be- 
ing absent  in  a  tinfoil  surface.  Again, 
the  instrument  perfected  in  the  Volta 
Laboratory  consisted  of  three  parts :  the 
phonograph,  or  recording  instrument; 
the  phonogram  or  record  so  designed  as 
to  be  transmissible  in  the  mails,  and  the 
graphophone,  or  reproducer. 

When  the  new  instrument  was  per- 
fected it  was  found  that  the  entire  work- 
ing capital  of  the  Volta  Association,  in- 
cluding the  Volta  Prize  Fund  of  $10,000, 
was  exhausted,  and  thus  there  were  no 
funds  to  cover  cost  of  applying  for  pat- 
ents. So  a  commercial  corporation,  the 
Volta  Graphophone  Company,  was  or- 
ganized by  residents  of  Washington  to 
serve  as  a  parent  company,  to  hold  the 
patents  obtained  in  all  countries,  to  or- 
ganize local  operating  companies,  and  to 
grant  royalty  rights. 

To  secure  the  necessary  capital  the 
Volta  Association  then  sold  all  its  rights 
to  the  new  company  for  a  certain  pro- 
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portion  of  the  shares  of  the  new  organi- 
zation, and  these  shares  were  equally 
divided  among  the  three  members  and 
the  Volta  Fund,  each  receiving  one- 
fourth.  The  Association  then  dissolved 
and  the  members  went  their  several  ways. 

Having  applied  for  and  secured  broad 
patents,  and  desiring  the  Volta  phono- 
graph to  be  recognized  as  an  improved 
form  of  Edison's  invention,  it  was  of- 
fered to  the  Edison  Company  about  as 
follows :  Your  phonograph  has  little  or 
no  commercial  value.  Ours  is  a  practi- 
cal machine  covered  by  broad  patents. 
But  as  Mr.  Edison  conceived  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  machine  is  based  and 
invented,  the  original  phonograph,  we 
suggest  the  formation  of  a  new  com- 
pany, you  to  hold  49  per  cent  of  the 
stock  and  we  to  hold  51  per  cent  so  we 
can  maintain  control. 

The  Edison  Company  was  favorably 
impressed  with  this  generous  offer.  But 
when  Mr.  Edison  learned  of  the  negotia- 
tions he  objected  and  devised  certain 
improvements  in  his  neglected  phono- 
graph, and  an  interview  soon  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers  concerning  his  im- 
proved instrument.  Thus,  owing  to  Mr. 
Edison's  attitude,  the  Volta  Graphophone 
Company  was  compelled  to  consider 
other  plans  for  placing  the  instrument  on 
the  market. 

About  this  time  some  official  reporters 
of  debates  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
some  members  of  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity, including  Mr.  James  O.  Clephane, 
Mr.  Andrew  Devine,  Mr.  John  H.  White, 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Easton,  Mr.  Edward  V. 
Murphy,  and  others,  became  convinced 
of  the  commercial  practicability  of  the 
phonograph  -  graphophone,  through  re- 
peated practical  demonstrations  of  its 
serviceability  in  recording  and  reproduc- 
ing dictation,  and  as  a  result  of  their  en- 
thusiasm Mr.  Stilson  Hutchins,  then  pub- 
lisher of  the  Washington  Post,  became 
interested.  The  outcome  of  the  inter- 
est thus  awakened  by  these  successful 
tests  was  the  organization  of  a  second 
commercial  corporation,  the  American 
Graphophone  Company,  to  manufacture 


and  sell  phonographs  and  graphophones, 
and  in  this  company  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Easton  is  and  has  been  during  many 
years  the  chief  executive.  The  original 
plan  of  the  company  was  to  offer  the  in- 
struments as  a  substitute  for  the  short- 
hand amanuensis,  letting  the  stylus  re- 
cord the  dictation  on  the  wax  cylinder 
and  then  repeat  it  to  the  copyist.  But 
when  the  public  found  that  the  world's 
richest  music  could  be  satisfactorily  re- 
corded and  reproduced  a  larger  business 
developed  along  that  line,  and  the  adver- 
tising on  this  one  feature  alone  has  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Surely  a  case  of  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  returning. 

Naturally  patent  litigation  followed 
and  the  original  Edison  patent  proved 
unimportant.  Thus  the  patents  granted 
to  the  Volta  Graphophone  Company  be- 
came the  underlying  patents,  covering 
all  phonographs  and  graphophones  using 
wax  cylinders  or  wax  records. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Bell  sold  the  shares  of 
the  Volta  Graphophone  Company  al- 
lotted to  the  Volta  Prize  Fund  for  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  and  with  this  sum  a 
fund  was  created  that  was  thenceforth 
called  the  Volta  Fund.  In  other  words, 
this  Volta  Fund  had  its  origin  first  in  the 
Volta  Prize  of  $10,000,  awarded  for 
what  was  recently  declared  to  be  the 
most  marvelous  invention  of  many  cen- 
turies, the  electric-speaking  telephone 
that  eliminates  time  and  distance  in 
myriad  transactions,  and,  second,  in  the 
graphophone,  referred  to  in  the  court 
records  as  that  "great  invention  which 
is  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  enormous 
sound-recording  industry  of  the  present 
day,  and  which  was  the  outcome  of  four 
years  (1881-1885)  experimental  work 
on  the  part  of  the  collaborators." 

On  June  27,  1887,  Dr.  Bell  delivered 
to  his  father,  Prof.  Alexander  Melville 
Bell,  this  Volta  Fund,  or,  as  it  was  later 
termed,  the  Volta  Bureau  Fund,  to  be 
held  in  trust  and  to  be  used  in  promoting 
the  educational  welfare  of  deaf  children  ; 
more  particularly  "for  the  purpose  of 
founding  and  maintaining  a  Bureau  for 
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the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf,"  in  distributing  de- 
sirable literature  concerning  the  deaf,  no 
matter  in  what  language  published,  and 
in  procuring  whatever  material  or  means 
would  aid  research  or  any  other  form 
of  work  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
deaf  children. 

Owing  to  his  advanced  age,  Dr.  Bell's 
father  requested  the  appointment  of  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bell,  the  well- 
known  Washington  banker  and  financial 
authority,  as  joint  trustee  of  this  fund, 
which  was  done ;  and,  following  the 
death  of  Professor  Bell,  the  trusteeship 
was  turned  over  to  the  American  Se- 
curity &  Trust  Company  of  Washington, 
of  which  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bell  is  president. 

Following  the  death  of  John  Hitz,  Dr. 
Bell  realized  that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  must  arrange  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  the  work  of  the  Volta 
Bureau  by  a  corporate  concern  rather 
than  by  an  individual.  Thus  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf,  held  in  Rochester  on  May  6, 
1908,  Dr.  Bell  suggested  that  the  Asso- 
ciation take  charge  of  the  property  and 
maintenance  of  the  Bureau.  The  min- 
utes read : 

Dr.  Bell  said  that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  Association  and  the  Volta  Bureau  each 
lacked  what  the  other  possessed,  and  a  union 
of  the  two  would  complete  a  whole  and  make 
the  Association  what  it  had  been  his  ambition 
it  should  become,  and  such  a  union  would  make 
sure  that  the  Speech  Association  and  the  Volta 
Bureau  could  never  become  antagonistic.  He 
would  like  to  hand  over  the  whole  property 
of  the  Volta  Bureau  to  the  Speech  Association, 
suggesting  no  change  in  either  the  character 
of  the  Association  or  in  that  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Volta  Bureau,  leaving  it  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Association  to  do  as  much  or  as  little 
of  what  had  been  the  Bureau's  work  as  they 
may  find  means  and  opportunity.  He  thought 
it  advisable  to  place  the  Volta  Fund  in  the 
hands  of  a  trust  company  under  a  contract  as 
to  the  use  of  the  dividends  of  the  trust.  He 
would  like  to  have  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  have  and  use  the  Volta  Bureau  as  its 
home.  This  is  placing  the  larger  institution 
in  the  hands  of  the  smaller  one,  but  the  Asso- 
ciation is  incorporated  and  is  competent,  and, 


he  is  sure,  will  do  all  he  desires  done  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Dr.  Bell  said  the  matter 
of  placing  the  Volta  fund  demands  immediate 
attention.  When  that  fund  has  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Association,  as  he  plans,  the 
property  and  vested  funds  of  the  Association 
will  be,  or  will  approximate  as  follows : 

General  fund $45,496.25 

Sinking  fund 33453  •  M 

Real  estate 42,500.00 

$121,449.39 

Dr.  Bell  suggested  that  the  Speech  Asso- 
ciation simply  absorb  the  Volta  Bureau  funds 
in  the  hands  of  a  trust  company,  from  which 
it  would  receive  the  full  proceeds  of  its  in- 
vestment and  then  turn  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  trust  company  one-half  of  these  pro- 
ceeds to  be  invested  by  it  as  increase  of  the 
capital ;  the  other  half  to  be  expended  in  such 
manner  as  the  Board  saw  fit,  the  donor  placing 
upon  the  Board  no  restrictions  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  its  expenditure. 

IV.    THE  VOI/f  A  BUREAU  ;    ITS   LIBRARY  AND 
OFFICES 

Before  1890  it  was  perceived  that  the 
publications  received  by  the  Volta  Bu- 
reau were  accumulating  so  rapidly  that 
the  quarters  then  occupied  at  3414  Q 
street  (now  Volta  Place)  were  inade- 
quate, and  that  much  additional  stack 
room  would  have  to  be  secured  if  the 
collection  was  to  be  available  to  students 
in  research  work.  It  was  also  perceived 
that  the  Volta  Laboratory  was  not  a  suit- 
able or  a  safe  place  in  which  to  house  so 
valuable  a  collection  of  literature  and 
statistics  relating  to  the  deaf,  for  the 
building  was  only  a  cheaply  constructed 
two-story  brick  structure.  So  Dr.  Bell 
suggested  securing  plans  for  the  erection 
of  a  small  fireproof  building,  having  a 
number  of  stack  rooms  in  which  the  per- 
manent preservation  of  the  material 
could  be  assured.  John  Hitz  requested 
Peabody  &  Stearns,  of  Boston,  to  pre- 
pare the  plans,  which  he  received  in  Sep- 
tember, 1892. 

The  plans  presented  were  for  a  build- 
ing similar  to  but  somewhat  more  archi- 
tecturally ornate  than  the  one  now  occu- 
pied. As  the  cost  of  construction  was 
estimated  to  be  double  what  he  had  ex- 
pected to  pay,  Dr.  Bell  strongly  objected 
to  drawing  so  heavily  upon  the  Volta 
Fund  for  so  ornate  a  structure ;  for,  in 
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his  opinion,  that  fund  might  be  used  to 
better  purpose. 

However,  John  Hitz  won  Prof.  Mel- 
ville Bell's  approval  of  a  modification  of 
the  plans,  and  together  they  succeeded  in 
winning  Dr.  Bell's  consent,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  entire  cost  of  erecting 
and  equipping  should  come  from  some 
other  source  than  the  Volta  Fund.  So  a 
building  fund  was  started,  to  which  Dr. 
Bell  contributed  $25,000;  his  father  gave 
$15,000,  and  John  Hitz  gave  a  portion  of 
his  services  in  the  sense  that  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  accepted  a  lower 
salary  than  would  otherwise  have  come 
to  him.  Referring  to  this  gift,  Dr.  Bell 
says:  "The  Volta  Bureau  building  was 
the  creation  of  John  Hitz.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  get  any  one  else  in 
the  country  to  do  the  really  great  work 
he  did  at  $160  a  month  for  himself  and 
an  assistant." 

Meanwhile,  there  was  purchased  three 
lots  having  a  frontage  of  60  feet  on  35th 


street  and  139  feet  on  Q  street  (later  re- 
named Volta  Place),  and  almost  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Volta  Labo- 
ratory. 

On  Thursday  noon,  April  27,  1893,  in 
the  presence  of  the  architect  and  the  con- 
tractor, Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon, 
Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  and  John  Hitz,  the 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
Volta  Bureau  building  now  occupied  were 
signed ;  the  color  of  the  bricks  to  be  used, 
the  exact  location  for  the  building  in  the 
lot  purchased,  and  other  details  were 
decided. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  8, 
1893,  the  ground  was  formally  broken 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  building, 
when  Helen  Keller  turned  the  first  sod, 
followed  by  Elsie  May  Bell,  Marian  Hub- 
bard Bell,  and  others,  amid  the  applause 
of  relatives  and  friends.  Among  those 
present  on  this  occasion  were :  Helen 
Keller  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Annie  M. 
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Sullivan  (now  Mrs.  Macy),  Dr.  J.  C. 
Gordon,  Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  Melville 
Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bell,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  their 
daughters,  Elsie  and  Marian  Bell,  Miss 
Mary  Symonds,  Miss  Laura  Symonds, 
Mrs.  Hood,  Bessie  Appleby,  W.  A.  Mills, 
John  Hitz,  Mary  I.  Barton,  A.  W.  Mc- 
Curdy,  Douglas  McCurdy,  C.  W.  Ellis, 
Bertha  Ellis,  Roland  Ellis,  and  others. 

Owing  to  various  delays,  due  partly  on 
account  of  the  financial  stress  that  in- 
volved the  entire  country  in  1893- 1894, 
materially  reducing  incomes  on  many  in- 
vestments, the  actual  work  of  erecting 
the  building  did  not  commence  until  late 
in  September,  1893,  an^  a  year  elapsed 
before  it  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

Under  date  of  Monday,  October  8, 
1894,  John  Hitz  made  this  notation :  "En- 
tered upon  my  first  day's  work  in  the 
new  building  of  the  Volta  Bureau,"  and 
he  adds  that  the  first  visitor  to  enter  the 
building  called  to  make  inquiries  about 
the  census  of  the  deaf. 

The  accompanying  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  shows  the  building  as  it  ap- 
pears today.  Yet  no  illustration  can  do 
justice  to  the  exquisite  proportions  and 
architectural  attractiveness  of  the  struc- 
ture itself,  marred  as  it  is  by  its  terraced 
setting.  And  it  is  this  indefinable  atmos- 
phere of  artistic  lines  that  appeals  to 
many  visitors  the  longer  its  harmonious 
classical  design  is   studied. 

The  library  section  of  the  building, 
separated  from  the  main  portion  by  a 
1 2-inch  fire-wall,   has  but  one   entrance. 


with  steel  vault  doors  that  open  into  the 
librarian's  room,  and  are  locked  every 
evening.  The  iron  stairway  leading  from 
one  stack  floor  to  another  is  circular  in 
form ;  cast-iron  floor  plates  are  used  in 
the  second  and  third  floor  stack  rooms, 
while  a  fine  quality  of  flagging  is  used 
for  flooring  the  lower  room.  There  are 
ten  stacks  each  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  but  no  stacks  on  the  third  floor. 
These  stacks  are  of  cast  iron,  and  the 
only  inflammable  material  in  the  library, 
aside  from  books  and  pamphlets,  is  the 
pine  shelving  used  in  the  iron  stacks  (to 
be  replaced  with  iron  or  steel  shelving), 
the  card  index  and  filing  cases,  and  the 
window  frames  and  casings.  Except  two 
that  are  iron-barred,  all  the  library  win- 
dows have  iron  shutters. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  daylight  in 
the  stack  rooms  except  on  cloudy  days, 
but  there  is  no  artificial  means  of  light- 
ing; thus  the  contents  are  not  conven- 
iently available  after  dark.  However,  as 
the  Bureau  is  open  to  visitors  only  from 
9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  this  absence  of  artificial 
illumination  is  not  a  serious  drawback  at 
present.  The  other  rooms  are  electrically 
illuminated. 

The  contents  of  these  stack  rooms, 
taken  as  a  whole,  form  a  library  of  spe- 
cialized literature  of  inestimable  value, 
and  one  that  should  be  intelligently  treas- 
ured and  rendered  available  to  every  in- 
terested seeker  after  knowledge  concern- 
ing any  problem  relating  to  deafness,  its 
causes,  and  its  amelioration. 
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A  NEW  DEPARTURE 
IN  BANK   ORGANIZATION 


<[The  number  of  women  who  have 
bank  accounts  at  our  Temple  Place 
Office  has  increased  so  rapidly  and 
their  business  has  become  of  so  great 
importance  to  this  institution  that  we 
have  placed  women  Paying  and  Re- 
ceiving Tellers  on  the  second  floor 
for  the  greater  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  women  depositors  who  may 
prefer  to  transact  their  banking  busi- 
ness in  rooms  devoted  solely  to  their 
own  use. 

C^To  women  depositors  we  offer 
the  unusual  advantages  of  a  fully 
equipped  banking  house,  in  the  heart 
of  the  shopping  district  —  a  banking 
house  that  has  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged throughout  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

®\b  Colony  Crust  Co. 
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